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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 


TN  issaing  this  third  volume,  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  making  a  statement,  wliich  perliaps 
it  would  have  been  well  to  have  made  before. 

The  reader  will  qljserve  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  allusion  in  this  vtork  to  the  kindred  works  of 
modem  writers  on  the  same  subject.  Tliis  is 
not  from  any  want  of  respect  for  the  able  liis- 
torians  who  have  written  upon  the  discovery, 
or  the  conquest,  of  America.  I  felt,  liowever, 
from  the  first,  that  my  object  in  investigating 
this  portion  of  history  was  diflferent  from  theirs; 
and  I  wished  to  keep  my  mind  clear  I'rom 
the  influence  which  these  eminent  persons  miglit 
have  exercised  upon  it. 

Moreover,  while  admitting  fully  the  advantage 
to  be  derived   from  the  study  of  these  modern 


iv  Advertisement 

writers,  I  thought  that  it  was  better,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  a  work  composed  from  independent 
sources,  which  would  convey  the  impression  that 
the  original  documents  had  made  upon  another 
mind. 

Here  and  there  I  have  accidentally  become 
acquainted  with  what  some  modem  writer  has 
said  upon  a  particular  point ;  and  I  have  endea- 
voured to  confirm  or  refute  his  views.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  historical  fragment  of  Mufioz 
and  the  biographies  of  Quintana,  I  have  not  read 
thirty  pages  of  all  that  has  been  written  by 
modem  writers  on  the  Spanish  Conquest. 

It  is  seldom  worth  while,  I  think,  to  explain 
how  any  book  has  been  written,  except  in  such 
a  case  as  the  present,  when  the  explanation  may 
altogether  remove  any  appearance  even  of  dis- 
courtesy to  persons  who  should  receive  nothing 
but  gratitude  and  honour  from  a  feUow-labourer. 
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London,  February^  1857. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

STATE   OP   MEXICO   AFTER  THE    CONQUEST — THANKS- 
GIVING    POR     THE    VICTORY MEXICO      REBUILT 

AND    REPEOPLED CHRISTOVAL    DE    TAPIA    SENT 

TO    SUPERSEDE    CORTES REVOLT   OP    PANUCO 
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l^OTHING  can  well  convey  a  surer  intimation  B.  xn. 
-^^    of  the  sad  state  of  Mexico,  on  the  day  of    ^^  '• 
its  conquest,  than  the  fact  that  both  the  victors  M«zSeo 
and  the  vanquished   began    to  leave  the   city.  Jl2iil**^ 
Cortes  and  his  soldiers  returned  to  their  camp, 
while,  for  three  days  and  nights,  the  causeways 
were  crowded  by  the  departing  Mexicans — ^yellow, 
flaccid,  filthy,  miserable  beings,   "whom  it  was 
grief  to  behold."*     When  the  city  was  deserted, 
Cortes  sent  persons  in  to  view  it.     They  found 
the   houses    full    of    dead    bodies.      The    few 
wretched    creatures    who   still   here    and  there 
appeared,  were  those  who,  from  extreme  poverty, 
sickness,  or  indifference  to  life,  were  unwilling  or 
unable  to  crawl  out.     In  a  great  town  there  are 


*  "  Digo  que  en  tres  dias  oon    tan  flacos,  y  snzioii,  6  amarillos, 
■ns  noches  iban  todaa  tres  cal^a- 1  4  hediondos,  que  era  UUtima  de 
daa  llenas  de  Indios  6  Indias,  j    los  ver." — Bjebnu.  Diaz,  cap. 
mnchachoB  llenos  de  bote  en  bote,    1 56. 
que  nonca  dezayan  de  lalir,  7 
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4  Slate  of  Mexico. 

always  some  abject  persons  to  whom  long  despair 
and  utter  hardness  of  life  make  any  lair  seem 
welcome.  Tlie  surface  of  the  ground  had  been 
ploughed  up,  in  order  to  get  at  the  roots  of  the 
herbage,  'ilie  bark  of  the  trees  had  been  eaten 
oflf;  and  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  was  to  be 
found. 

Mexico  was  taken  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521.  For  three  days  afterwards  Cortes  remained 
in  his  camp,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Cuyoacan.  His  first  care  for  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  to  give  orders  that  the  aque- 
duct shoiild  be  repaired.  His  first  act  on  behalf 
of  his  own  troops  was  to  ofier  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  victory.  After  the  thanksgiving,  Cortes  held 
a  great  banquet  in  Cuyoacan.  At  this  feast, 
which  was  followed  by  a  dance,  the  soldiers, 
naturally  excited  by  their  long"  abstinence  from 
anything  like  amusement,  indulged  in  such  freaks 
and  excesses  that  Father  Olmedo  was  greatly  scan- 
dahzed.  Cortes  being  informed  of  this  by  San- 
doval, suggested  to  the  good  monk  that  he  should 
appoint  a  solemn  procession,  after  which  mass 
should  be  celebrated,  and  the  Father  might  give 
the  army  a  sermon,  telling  them  "that  they 
should  not  despoil  the  Indians  of  their  goods  or 
their  daughters,  nor  quarrel  amongst  themselves, 
but  conduct  themselves  like  Catholic  Christians, 
that  so  God  might  continue  to  favour  them." 
This  was  accordingly  done  with  all  fitting 
solemnity. 

The  next  thing  was  to  dismiss  the  Indian 
allies,  who  were  favoured  with  many  gracious 


SmaUnesa  of  the  Booty. 


words  and  promises ;   and  were  enriched  with  B.  XIL 
cotton,  gold,  and  various  spoil — amongst  which  '* 

were  portions  of  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
salted.*  They  then  departed  joyfnlly  to  their 
own  country. 

The  allies  being  dismissed,  the  Mexicans  were 
ordered  to  make  clean  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and  |[^.^^, 
to  return  to  the  city  in  two  months'  time.     A  allowed  to 

rtimn  to 

quarter  of  the  town  was  appointed  for  their  par-  ih«r  dty. 
ticular   habitation,    divided    from  that  of  the 
Spaniards  by  one  of  the  great  water-streets. 

The  next  question  concerned  the   spoil  of 
Mexico.     The  conquerors  were  entirely   disap-J^n^i 
pointed  by  the  smallness  of  the  booty.     Murmurs  bootj. 
arose  amongst  the  soldiery,   and    the    meaner 
spirits  began  to  suspect  that  their  General  con- 
cealed the  spoil  for  his  own  benefit.     Cortes,  with 
a  weakness  that  was  unusual  in  him,  consented, 
at  the  instance  of  the  King's  Treasurer,   that 
Quauhtemotzin   and  his    cousin,    the   King    of 
Tlacuba,  should  be  submitted  to  the  torture,  in  ru  lOagi 
order  that  they  might  be  induced  to  discover  ^^d  ***^ 
where  they  had  hid  their  treasures.     During  the  J^^  |^ 
cruel  process,   the    King  of  Tlacuba,  suffering  *i»«*<«*«^ 
agonies  from  the  torture,  looked  beseechingly  to 
his  lord  paramount  to  give  him  licence  to  teU 
what  he  knew,  whereupon  the  gallant  young  King, 
himself  in  torment,   treated  his  fellow  sufferer 
with  contempt,  uttering  these  remarkable  words, 


*  "  T  aim  Uevaron  luMrtat  car- 
gas  de  taa^joa  oecinadoa  de  Indies 
Mexicanos,  que  lepartieroii  entre 
aoa  parientea  y  amigios,  j  oomo 


oosas  de  sus  enemigos  la  oomie* 
ron  por  fiestas/'^BxBNAL  Diax, 
cap.  15^* 


6  Personal  Appearance  of  Cortes. 

B.  xn.  — "  Am  I  in  any  delight,  or  bath  ?"  {Esioi  yo 
'•  en  alffun  deleite,  6  bono  ,■'}  It  appears,  however, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  Kings  confessed,  that 
ten  days  before  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  King  of 
Mexico  had  ordered  the  pieces  of  artillery  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards  to  be  thrown 
into  the  lake,  together  with  whatever  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  and  jewels  remained  to 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cortes  makes  no 
mention  of  this  torture  of  the  captive  Kings  in 
his  letter  to  the  Emperor.  Ailerwai'ds,  wlien  the 
transaction  was  made  a  matter  of  formal  accu- 
of  Corwa.  sation  against  him,  he  defended  himself  by  declar- 
ing that  "  he  had  done  it  at  the  request  of  Julian 
de  Alderete,  the  King's  Treasurer,  and  in  order 
that  the  truth  might  appear,  for  all  men  said  that 
he  (Cortes)  possessed  the  whole  of  the  riches  of 
Montezuma,  and  that  he  did  not  like  to  have 
Quauhtemotzin  tortured,  for  iear  the  fact  should 
corae  out  against  himseli'  of  having  kept  back  the 
spoil."* 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind  the 
reader  what  kind  of  man  Cortes  was  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  One  who  knew  him 
well,  and  whose  descriptions  of  men  are  often  as 
minute  as  if  he  was  noting  animals  for  sale,  thus 
depicts   Cortes.     "  He  was    of  good  make  and 


*  "  Mas  i\  K  deleudia  oon  ' 
quo  MS  hifoa  pedinuniUtdt)  Julitui 
de  Alderete,  Tesorera  del  Kei,  i 
porque  porccit^Bc  la  verdad  -.  c4 
dudtui  tudoB  que  bmia  &  toda  U 


riqaeia  de  Motoc^ama.  f  no  que- 
ria  atonucutalle  porquv  uu  ae 
supieae." — Qoki^a,  Cr6nica  d* 
la  Siuva-£>pana,  cap.  145. 
Baxcu,  Mittoriadom,  Uaa.  a. 
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Patience  of  Cortes.  7 

stature ;  well-proportioned  and  stalwart.  The  B.  XII. 
colour  of  his  face  inclined  to  pallor,*  and  his  ^  '* 
countenance  was  not  very  joyful.  If  his  face  had 
been  longer,  it  would  have  been  handsomer.  His 
eyes,  when  he  looked  at  you,  had  an  amiable  ex« 
pression,  otherwise,  a  haughty  one.  His  beard 
was  dark  and  thin,  and  so  was  his  hair.  His 
chest  was  deep,  and  his  shoulders  finely  formed. 
He  was  slender,  with  very  little  stomach ;  some- 
what bow-legged,  with  well-turned  thighs  and 
ankles.  He  was  a  good  horseman,  and  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  all  arms,  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horse* 
back ;  and,  above  all,  he  had  heart  and  soul,  which 
are  what  is  most  to  the  purpose,  "f 

The  same  author  dwells  on  the  wonderful 
patience  of  Cortes.  When  very  angry,  there  was  ^^J^  ^ 
a  vein  which  swelled  in  his  forehead,  and  another 
in  his  throat;  but,  however  enraged,  his  words 
were  always  mild  and  decorous.  He  might 
indulge  with  his  friends  in  such  an  expression  as 
"  Plague  upon  you"  {mal  pese  a  vos) ;  but  to  the 
common  soldiers,  even  when  they  said  the  rudest 
things  to  him,  he  merely  replied,  ^^  Be  silent,  or 
go  in  God's  name,  and  from  henceforward  have 


•  LU.  "aih-ookxired,"— the 
eincreus  color  of  the  Bomaiii. 

t  "  Fue  de  boenA  ettatura  j 
enerpo,  y  bien  proporcionado,  y 
membnido,  j  U  color  de  la  cara 
tirava  algo  a  oenicienta,  6  no  mui 
alegre:  y  si  tariera  el  rottro 
maa  largo,  mgor  le  paredera; 
loB  ojoa  en  el  mirar  amoroeoa,  j 
por  otra  grayea :  laa  barbas  tenia 
algo  prietaa,  y  pocaa  j  ralaa,  y  el 
edbello  que  en  aquel  tiempo  ae 


Dsava,  era  de  la  misma  manera 
que  laa  barbaa,  j  tenia  el  pecho 
alto,  J  la  espalda  de  buena  ma- 
nera,  y  era  oencefio,  j  de  poca 
barriga,  j  algo  esterado,  y  laa 
piemaa  y  mualos  bien  iacadoa,  y 
era  buen  ginete,  y  dieetro  de 
todaa  armaa,  anai  4  pi^,  oomo  4 
cayallo,  y  sabia  mui  bien  mene- 
arlaa,  y  lobre  todo  oora^on,  y 
4ninio,  que  ea  lo  que  haze  al 
caao.'* — BxBifAL  Vixz,  cap.  203. 
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B.  Xir,  more  care  in  what  you  say,  or  it  will  cost  you  dear, 
^'    and  I  shall  have  to  chastise  you." 

It  appears  that,  in  extreme  cases  of  anger,  he 
had  a  curious  habit  of  throwing  ofl'  his  cloak; 
but  even  then  he  always  kept  himself  from  coarse 
and  violent  language* — a  wise  practice — for  a 
ftirious  gesture  is  readily  forgiven  (it  is  a  mere 
sign  of  the  passion  of  the  speaker) ;  not  so  a  single 
hasty  word,  which  may  kindle  all  the  fires  of 
vanity  in  the  person  spoken  to. 

In  his  mode  of  argument  the  same  composure 
was  visible,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  arts  of 
persuasive  rhetoric. 

He  was  remarkably  clean  and  neat  in  bis  per- 
Hiamode  son,t  not  dcUghtiug  much  in  fine  silks  or  velvets, 
or  gorgeous  ornaments.  One  chain  only,  of  exqui- 
site workmanship,  he  wore,  with  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  depending  from  it,  and  one  diamond  ring. 

He  was  very  fond  of  games  of  chance,  but 
good  or  ill-fortune  in  them  never  disturbed  hia 
equanimity,  though  it  gave  him  opportunity  for 
witty  sayings.  J 


*  "  Y  aan  algnnaa  Tezes  de 
mni  enpjado,  arrojaTR  una  mants. 
J  no  dezia  pnlabra  fea,  ni  itfju- 
ritaa  a  ningun  CapiUn,  ni  sol- 
dado." — BsBNAL  Diiz,  cap.  203. 

f  "Era  Hombre  limpuimo." 
— UouiBi,  CrdnicadelaNtieva- 
£>pana,  cap.  338.  Babcia, 
HUtoriadoru,  torn,  a. 

{  "Rramui aficionadoiJD^oa 
de  naipe*  6  dodos  y  quondo  ju- 
gava  era  mni  afable  en  el  jucgo, 
J  detia  dcrtOB  retnoqueteti,  que 
raelca  dezir  lot  qse  juegan  k  loa 


dodoa." — BsRHAi.    Diae,    cap. 
203. 

It  u  cnriauH  to  note  the  same 
trnit,  of  a  fondness  tor  gunea  of 
(■hanee,  in  Augustas  Caaax. — "  It 
WHS  raniiidcred  a  defiance  of  pnb* 
lie  opinion  in  Augustus  to  avow 
olmoet  without  scruple  that  he 
WHS  accustomed  to  amuse  him- 
self in  his  family,  or  among  hi* 
nearest  otMoi-iBti-s.  with  games  of 
chance  for  Uic  inoit  trilling  ven- 
tures. Hi!  pluj-eit,  uys  Sucto* 
nina,  opeitly  uid  witliont  disgwM, 
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He  was  very  firm  in  his  resolves.     To  those  R  XIT. 
who  have  read  the  history  of  Mexico  up  to  this    ^'  '' 
time,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  this  fact. 
But  as  no  human  virtue  is  without  its  correspond- 
ing drawback^  it  appears  probable,   from  some 
words   his   chaplain  lets  fall,  that  Cortes  occa- 
sionally carried  his  military  resolve  into  civil  life,  SS^T** 
and  stood  more  upon  his  rights  in  legal  matters 
than  was  always  wise  or  prudent.     He  was  not 
what  may  be  called  a  profuse  man,  and  was  occa- 
sionally even  parsimonious,  though   immensely 
liberal  as  a  lover  or  a  friend,  or  when  he  thought 
to  cany  a  purpose  in  war,  or  when  he  wished  to 

His  present  grandeur  of  estate  sat  upon  him 
with  the  easiness  of  a  well-fittinc:  robe  that  had  Hii  die- 
long  been  worn,  and  he  presenld  in  no  ™y  SlS: 


etea  in  hk  old  age ;  nor  did  he 
confine  himself  to  the  genial 
month  of  December,  but  amused 
himself  in  this  way  anj  day  of 
the  year,  whether  of  business  or 
holiday.  Familiar  letters  have 
been  preserred  in  which  he  re- 
counts to  Tiberius  his  bloodless 
contests  at  the  supper  table  with 
Tinicius  and  Silius;  how  they 
had  played,  for  pastime,  not  for 
gain,  sporting  a  single  denarius 
upon  eadi  die,  and  sweeping  the 
modest  stakes  with  the  lucky 
throw  of  the  Venus.  *  We  played 
every  day  through  the  five-day 
feast  of  Minerva,  and  kept  the 
table  warm.  Your  brother  was 
most  vociferous.  Tet  he  lost 
but  little  after  alL  .  .  .  .  I  lost 
for  my  part  twenty  pieces :  but 
then  I  was  generous,  as  usual, 


for  had  I  insisted  on  all  my  win* 
nings,  or  retained  all  I  gave  away, 
I  should  have  gained  fifty.  But 
I  like  to  be  liberal,  and  I  expect 
immortal  honour  for  it.'  To 
Julia  he  wrote :  '  I  make  you  a 
present  of  250  denarii,  the  sum 
I  gave  to  each  of  my  guests  to 
play  at  dice  with  at  supper,  or, 
if  they  pleased,  at  odd  and  even.' " 
— Meeivalb's  History  (^  ike 
Somans  under  the  JEmpire, 
vol.  4,  chap.  37,  p.  294. 

*  "  Gastaba  liberallsimamente 
en  la  Querra,  en  Mugeres,  por 
Amigos,  {  en  antojos,  mostrando 
escase^  en  algunas  cosas,  por 
donde  le  llaman  Rio  de  Avenida." 
— GoMAEA,  Cr6nica  de  la 
Nueva-Eipana,  cap.  238.  Bae- 
ciA,  Historiadarei,  tom.  a. 
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.  the  appearance  of  a  new-made  man.  He  Beemed 
rather  to  have  come  to  some  high  fortune  which 
had  been  awaiting  him  from  his  birth.  Any  one, 
however,  who  has  seen  the  singular  dignity  and 
grace  of  bearing  which  a  Spanish  peasant  of  the 
present  day  will  manifest,  even  under  difficult 
circumstances,  can  easily  imagine  that  a  descen- 
dant of  a  good  family,  with  Pizarros  and  Alta- 
miranos  for  immediate  ancestors,  would  be  very 
Uttle  disconcerted  at  being  suddenly  called  to  sit 
in  the  seat  of  judgment,  to  dispense  rewards 
amongst  obedient  followers,  and  to  sway  an  obse- 
quious people,  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  monarchs 
of  a  like  imperious  dignity  and  composure.* 

It  is  probable  that  Cortes,  partially  at  least, 
fulfilled  the  requisites  of  that  character,  one  of  the 
rarest  to  be  met  with,  and  very  much  wanted  at 
that  time  in  the  Indies — an  admirable  man  of 

»  business.  Bare,  almost,  as  great  poets, — rarer, 
perhaps,  than  veritable  saints  and  martyrs, — are 
consummate  men  of  business.  A  man,  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  this  way,  must  not  only  he  variously 
gifted,  but  his  gifts  should  be  nicely  proportioned 
to  one  another.  He  must  have  in  a  higli  degree 
that  virtue  which  men  have  always  found  the  least 
pleasant  of  virtues, — prudence.  His  prudence, 
however,  will  not  be  merely  of  a  cautious  and  qui- 
escent order,  hut  that  which,  being  ever  actively 
engaged,  is  more  fitly  called  discretion  than  pru- 


•  For  the  descent  of  Cortts  i  Cortet,  cftp.  I.  Va,"*.  Dieso 
from  illiutrioiu  aiic«stor)i,  see  DK  Siv«a,  Jnalet  de  Arajoa, 
FiziBBo  T  Obellana,  Varunt*  .  cap.  I  ;  aad  Doc.  Intd.,  toni,  4, 
Jluttret     eU    Sitetxi    MttnAo ;  |  p.  3jS. 
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dence.  Such  a  man  must  have  an  almost  ig^o-  B.  XII. 
minious  love  of  details,  blended  (and  this  is  a  rare  ^^  '* 
combination)  with  a  high  power  of  imagination, 
enabling  him  to  look  along  extended  lines  of  pos- 
sible action,  and  put  these  details  in  their  right 
places.  He  requires  a  great  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, with  that  exquisite  tact  which  feels  unerringly 
the  right  moment  when  to  act.  A  discreet  rapidity 
must  pervade  all  the  movements  of  his  thought 
and  action.  He  must  be  singularly  free  from 
vanity,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  enthusiast, 
who  has  the  art  to  conceal  his  enthusiasm. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,   King   Ferdinand,  Yasco 
Nufiez,  and  Cortes  are  the  four  men  who,  in  the  CompMi- 
history  of  the  Indies,  have  been  seen  to  manifest  oortei  with 
the  greatest  powers  of  business.     Las  Casas,  also,  Jj^  ^^ 
was  a  very  able  man,   possessing  many  of  the 
highest  faculties  for  the  conduct  of  affairs.     But 
Cortes  probably  outshone  the  rest ;  and  had  the 
Indies  been  his  appanage,  instead  of  a  country 
unrighteously  conquered  by  him,  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Conquest  would  have  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  that  it  could  have  reached 
at  that  period. 

Amidst  the  infinite  variety  of  human  beings, 
not  merely  can  no  one  man  be  found  exactly  like 
another,  but  no  character  can  be  superimposed 
upon  another  without  large  differences  being  at 
once  discernible.  Still  there  is  oflen  a  vein  of 
similarity  amongst  remarkable  men  which  enables 
us  to  classify  them  as  belonging  to  the  same 
order.  Cortes,  for  instance,  was  of  the  same  order 
as  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Augustus  Caesar.    Each 
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B.  XII.  of  them  had  supreme  self-possession :  the  bitterest 
^-  '■  misfortune  never  left  them  abject;  the  highest 
success  found  them  composed  to  receive  it.  Each 
of  them,  though  grave  and  dignified,  was  remark- 
able for  afi'ability  with  all  kinds  of  men.  All 
three  were  eminently  tenacious  of  their  resolves, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  singularly  amenable  to 
reason — which  is,  perhaps,  the  first  quality  in  a 
ruler.  Charles  the  Fifth  was  much  the  least 
cruel;  but  the  cruelty  of  the  others  was  never 
wanton,  never  capricious,  never  divorced  from 
policy.  They  had  all  three  long  memories,  both 
of  benefits  and  injuries.  They  were  firm  friends, 
and  good  masters  to  their  subordinates,  but  could 
not  be  accused  of  favouritism.  Cortes  had,  per- 
Angnitiu  haps,  more  poetry  in  him  than  was  to  be  found  in 
either  of  the  others.  He  had  the  wiirlike  element 
discernible  in  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  was 
certainly  a  greater  commander,  and  possessed 
more  readiness  and  flexibility.  Finally,  Augustus 
CiBsar,  Cortes,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  were  of  that 
rare  order  of  men  in  whom  there  is  perpetuaJ 
growth  of  character, — who  go  on  learning, — to 
whom  every  blunder  they  commit  is  a  fruitful 
lesson, — with  whom  there  is  less  that  is  acci- 
dental than  is  to  be  observed  in  the  rest  of 
mankind, — and  of  whom  humanity,  with  much 
to  regret,  cannot  fail  to  be  proud. 

The  characters  of  great  men  may  be  more 
amply  summed  up,  and  more  justly  appreciated, 
at  the  close  of  their  careers ;  but  it  seems  well, 
occasionally,  to  look  at  them  with  all  the  light  we 
can  get,  in  the  midst  of  their  labours,  and  to 


Csear  kiid 
ChariM  tie 

yifth.        which 
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endeavour  to  see  them  in  the  guise  in  which  B.XIL 
they  stood  when  they  were  fece  to  Ikce  with  other  '' 
great  men,  and  immersed  in  the  contests  of  life. 

Such  as  he  has  been  described  above  was 
Cortes  at  the  vigorous  age  of  thirty-five,  in  the 
height  of  his  unrivalled  career,  after  one  of  the 
most  memorable  conquests  made  known  to  us  in 
history. 

This  is  not  the  place'  for  mentioning  at  any 
length  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  ^^i^h  ^JJ^J^J^jJ 
Cortes  now  laid  the  foundation.     As  was  to  be  otiMrStetM 
expected,   ambassadors   arrived  at   the  Spanish  Spmb. 
Camp  from  neighbouring  territories ;  and  Cortes 
was  enabled  to  give  them  a  most  significant  illus- 
tration of  his  prowess,  by  taking  them  to  behold 
the  ruins  of  Mexico.*     Their  mode  of  describing 
events  was  pictorial ;  and  here  was  a  scene  which, 
if   well  portrayed,    needed   little    comment   by 
words  or  hieroglyphics. 

Cortes  now  prepared  for  the  occupation  of  the 
site  of  Mexico  by  his  own  men,  giving  the  usual  Ooeni^tioii 
quantities  of  land  {solarea)  to  those  wlio  wished  by  th« 
to  become  residents.  He  then  appointed  the 
principal  officers,  the  Alcaldes  and  Begxdores.  The 
building  of  the  town  was  carried  on  with  such 
rapidity,  that  in  five  months  after  its  commence- 
ment, the  new  Mexico  already  gave  promise  of 
becoming,  as  the  old  had  been,  the  principal  and 

*  "  Hioelot  Uerar  4  yer   la  *  leza,  por  estar  en  cl  A^^^oa,  que- 
destraocion  j  uolmmiento  de  la    daron  muy  mas  espantadoa."— 
Ciadad  de  Temixtitan,  que  de  la  '  Loee5Zana,  p.  308. 
yer,  j  de  ver  lu  fuerza,  j  forta-  | 
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B.  XII,  mling  city  of  those  provinces.*     It  is  a  remark- 
'•    able  fact  that  the  Tezcucans  were  largely  em- 
TaimouM  ployedf  in    this   rebuilding,    thus   falfilling,    at 
omp  oj  .   jgggj.  partially,  a  prophecy  made  by  the  Mexicans 
in  the  height  of  the  war.  \    The  labour  was  great, 
food  was  very  scarce,  and  numbers  of  the  work- 
men died  from  the  efl'ects  of  famine.   It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  brought  the  materials  for  build- 
ing on  their  shoulders,  or  dragged  them  along  by 
sheer  force,§  and  their  only  comfort  duriug  these 
great  exertions  seems  to  have  been  in  working  to 
the  sound  of  music.  || 

Cortes   did   not   accomplish   all    these  great 

works  without  the  envy  tliat  belongs  to  such  men 

and  such  deeds.     The  white  walls  of  the  palaces 

of  Cuyoacan  were  blackened  eacli    morning  by 

liu.    malicious  pasquinades  in  poetry  and  prose.    Some 

rt      said  that  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars, 

■■      and  the  sea,  had  their  courses,  and  if  sometimes 


•  "  Crea  VueBtra  Magestad, 
que  coda  dia  w  irA  ennobleciendo 

fuc  Principal,  j  Seuora  de  todan 
eBtas  ProTiDCiaa,  que  1o  Berk  tam- 
bien  de  aqui  adelante." — Lobeh- 

liSA,  p.  307, 

t  "  ni^o  SefioT  del  Ciuco 
(Tezcuoo)  k  Don  Carlos  Izttixu- 
cliitl,  con  voluntad,  f  pedlmenbi 
de  la  Ciudad,  por  muerto  Ae  Don 
Hernando  «u  Hcrmano,  £  man- 
d6le  traer  en  la  obra  los  mai  de 
■us  VasaUos,  por  aer  Carpinteroa, 
C'anteroa,  I  Obreros  de  Cuas." — 
GoKABi,  Cr6nica  de  la  A'ucva- 
£ij>ana,  cap.  163.  BiBCii, 
lIi4toriadoret,  torn.  2. 


X  See  an/r,  vol.  a,  book  II, 
p.  516. 

§  The  great  architectural 
worlia  of  nations  in  the  olden 
time  indicate  an  otter  prodigaJi^ 
of  hmnaa  life,  and  dwlare  the 
laTgenesB  of  the  denjiotic  power 
under  which  men  worked. 

\\  "  £1  tmb^o  ln&  graude ;  ok 
traian  acueatas,  6  arrantrando,  1& 
Piedra,  la  Tiernw,  la  Madera,  Cal, 
Ladrilloa, !  todoa  lo«  otrot  taate- 
riales.  Pero  era  mucho  de  ver 
lua  Contares,  I  Mnnca  que  tcnian. 
El  npellidar  aa  Pueblo,  i  Se&or, 
[  el  motejarpe  nnoa  &  otroa." — 
GoMABjk,  Criniea  de  la  Nueva- 
Eipana,  cap.  tfia.  B^SCIA, 
HUtoriadorat,  torn.  3.  
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they  went  out  of  these  courses,  they  nevertheless  B.  III. 
returned  to  their  orig^al  state,  and  that  so  it  ^^  '* 
would  have  to  be  with  the  ambition  of  Cortes. 
Others  said  that  the  soldiers  should  not  call  them- 
selves the  Conquistadores  of  New  Spain,  but  the 
conquered  of  Cortes  {conquistados  de  Hernando 
Cortes).     Others  wrote — 

"  Alas !  how  sad  «  fool  I  bear, 
Until  I  lee  what  is  my  share."* 

Cortes,  who  could  use  his  pen  as  well  as  his 
sword,  was  not  backward  in  replying  to  his  ma- 
ligners ;  and  he  wittily  wrote  up  "  A  white  wall, 
the  paper  of  fools"  {Pared  blanca,  papel  de  necios). 
Finally,  however,  the  practice  of  scribbling  these 
things  on  the  walls  rose  to  such  a  height,  that 
Cortes  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  authority  in 
forbidding  it  altogether. 

Another  disagreeable  episode  in  the  afiairs  of 
Cortes  was  the  arrival  of  an  obscure  man,  named  AtHtsI  of 
Christoval  de  Tapia,  as  Governor  of  New  Spain.  ^I^J^ 


This  appointment  was  the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  ^^<"^*^ 
Burgos,  who,  whether  he  thwarted  Las  Casas,  or, 
with  much  less  injustice,  condemned  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cortes,  was  always  in  the  wrong.  Cortes 
himself  made  some  show  of  obeying  Tapia,  but 
the  friends  of  Cortes  would  not  listen  to  this  man's 
taking  upon  him  so  important  a  charge,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  New  Spain.  This  transaction 
is  worth  mentioning  only  as  showing  amidst 
what  interruptions  and  vexations  Cortes  worked 

*  "  0  que  triste  esti  el  almamiay 
Hasta  qns  la  parte  vea." 

Bbrnal  Diaz,  cap.  157. 


Csptua- 
Oct  15, 


IG  Memorial  of  the  "Conquisfadorea" 

B.  SII.  out  bis  great  acliievements.     It  was  not  until 
^^'  '•    three  years  and  four  months  after  Cortes  had  been 
Cortea  »p-  elected  Captain-General  by  his  followers,  in  the 
GJI^or    council  held  at  Vera  Cruz,*  that  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Court   of  Spain  Governor  and  Captain- 
General,  in  a  despatch  dated  at  VaUadoHd  the 
15th  of  October,  1533. 

A  further  trouble  to  the  administration  of 
Cortes,  which  also  is  worth  mentioning  only  as 
showing  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  he  had.  to 
BoTolt  of  contend  with,  was  the  revolt  of  Panuco,  a  pro- 
ijii".  vince  to  the  north-east  of  Mexico.  Cortes  went 
to  Panuco  himself,  and  succeeded,  after  several 
encounters  with  the  Indians,  in  subduing  them 
and  pacificating  the  province. 

Soon  after  bis  return  from  this  expedition 
Cortes  despatched  messengers  to  Spain  to  urge  his 
own  claims  and  those  of  the  Conqaisladores  ;  who 
also  on  their  own  account  sent  a  memorial  to 
the  Emperor. 

These  messengers  did  not  go  empty-handed. 

MessBBgera  They  were  commissioned  to  take  the  Emperor 

Cortes  and  eighty-eight  thousand  pesos,  in  gold  bars,  and  the 

to  the™      wardrobe  of  the  late  monarch  of  Mexico,  Monte- 

^'^j'^'^'    zuma,    which    was   rich    with    jewels,    amongst 

'*"■        them  some  pearls  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.      These 

treasures  uever  reached  the  Coiirt  of  Spain,  for 

they  were  captured  by  a  French  corsair,  named 

Jean  Florin.     They  probably,    however,  did  as 

much  good  to  the  Emperor  as  if  they  had  been 

spent  upon  his  armies,  for  they  served  to  give 


*  See  ToL  3,  book  I 
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the  King  of  France  some  intimation  of  the  wealth  R  XII. 
which  the  King  of  Spain  was  likely  to  draw  from  ^' '' 
the  Indies.  The  despatches  had  been  intrusted 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Alonso  de  Avila,  who, 
though  taken  prisoner,  contrived  to  have  these 
valuable  documents  conveyed  to  some  friends  of 
Cortes  in  Spain,  whence  they  were  forwarded  to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  in  Flanders.  The 
exact  time  of  Alonso  de  Avila's  departure  from 
Vera  Cruz  was  the  20th  of  December,  153a. 

The  petition  from  the  Conquistadores  gave  an 
account  of  the  siege,  besought  his  Majesty  to]f«Bioriii 
send  to  New  Spain  a  bishop,  and  monks  of  all  the  cLJ^ltito. 
religious  Orders,  explained  their  own  conduct  in  **•**«• 
not  receiving  Tapia,  prayed  that  the  government 
of  New  Spain  might  be  conferred  upon  Cortes 
(the  news  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  had 
not  yet  reached  them),  and  asked,  on  their  own 
account,   that  all  the  royal  offices  in  the   new 
colony  might  be  given  to  them. 

The  above,  however,  are  not  the  points  in  the 
memorial  which  are  most  curious,  and  which  most 
require  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

The  world  is  so  torn  by  differences  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  always  very  interesting,  and  somewhat 
delightfrd,  to  find  any  one  subject  upon  which 
there  is  sincnilar  unanimity*     Now  there   was  ^>»«  **»*"«. 

,         ,  ,  VDMi  which 

something  wherein  the  Spanish  conquerors  andth«Spuibh 
colonists  xmiversally  agreed.  Biscayan,  Estrema-  ^^i^ 
duran,  Andalucian,  Castillian — men  who  had  va- 
rious points  of  difference,  and  numberless  provin- 
cial jealousies,— concurred  in  one  request.  As 
soon  as  any  colony  was  in  the  least  degree  esta- 
VOL.  in:  c 
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It.  XII.  blished  in  the  New  "World,  the  colonists,  almost  in 

'  ''    their  first  communication  with  tlieir  sovereign, 

were  sure  to  entreat  him  to  prohibit  lawyers  from 

coming  out  to  them.     The  foUowinj^  brief  notices 

will  serve  to  indicate  this  remarkable  unanimity. 

In  1516  the  commissioners  from  Cuba  to  the 
!ub«.  Court  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  that 
lawyers  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  there,  be- 
cause, since  some  had  gone  thither,  lawsuits  had 
arisen  amongst  the  inhabitants.* 

Tlie  words  of  Vasco  Nonez  from  the  Terra- 
T^ Terra-  fjpjj^^^  jq  j^,^^  gre  SO  remarkable,  that  they  must 
be  repeated  here.  "  One  thing  I  supplicate  your 
Highness,  for  it  is  much  to  your  service,  and  that 
is,  that  you  would  give  orders,  under  a  great 
penalty,  that  no  bachelor  of  law,  or  of  anything 
else,  except  medicine,  should  be  allowed  to  come 
to  these  jmrts  of  the  Terra-lirma,  for  no  bachelor 
comes  here  who  is  not  a  devil,  and  who  does  not 
lead  the  life  of  a  devil;  and  not  only  ai-e  they  bad 
themselves,  but  they  also  make  and  contrive  a 
thousand  lawsuits,  and  iniquities.  This  regula- 
tion would  be  greatly  for  your  Highness's  service, 
for  the  land  is  new."t 

The  prejudice  against  lawyers  was  probably 

communicated  by  the  early  Spanish  conquerors  to 

the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  nations.     In  a 

HiapanioU.  memorable  rebellion  that  took  place  in  the  Island 


to  King 
FerdiDai 


I 


•  "  Ciiioa  Procuradore*  Anto- 
nio Vela»|Uei.  i  I'anfilo  do  Nar- 
TBEz,  havicndo  pedido  muchoB 
ctwoi,  al  culio  DjcaovBTun,  que 
porquc  de  linver  pasodo  Letrados 
k  Cuba,  Wvian  nacido  FleiUm 


eiitre  los  VccinoR,  que  no  pausen 
iDaa,  i  que  los  que  Pn  eWa  eataban 
no  abogasen." — IIerkeiu.  Hitt, 
dr    la.   India:   d.-c.   3,  lib.   a, 

t  NAVjiaBETit,Co;.,t.3,p.37^. 
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of  Hispaniola,  which  began  in  the  year  151 9,  and  B.  XIL 
was  not  finally  quelled  until  the  year  1533,  pre-  '* 

datory  bands  of  fugitive  Indians  roamed  about 
the  island  and  harassed  the  Spaniards,  who,  from 
warriors,  had  become  peaceful  colonists  and  indus* 
trious  growers  of  sugar.  On  one  occasion,  a  young 
Spaniard,  who  had  been  captured  by  some  of 
these  revolters,  and  had  been  sentenced  by  them 
to  lose  his  right  hand,  besought  his  captors  to 
cut  off  the  left  hand  instead,  whereupon  the 
Indian  in  charge  of  the  execution  replied  with 
these  convincing  words: — "You  are  a  lawyer. 
Be  thankful  that  they  do  not  slay  you,  and  have 
patience."  This  anecdote  was  related  by  the 
sufferer  himself  to  the  historian  Oviedo.* 

In  the  agreement  made  by  the  Emperor  with 
Pizarro,  in  1529,  respecting  the  discovery  of  Peru,  Pem. 
it  was  determined  that  there  should  not  be  any 
lawyers  in  that  country.f 

In  1 54 1  the  agreement  made  between  the 
Emperor  and  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  contained  a  stipu-  J^^  ^ 
lation  that  there  should  be  no  lawyers  or  proc- 
tors in  the  province  of  La  Plata,  for  experience 
had  shown  that,  in  lands  newly-peopled,  many 
quarrels  and  lawsuits  were  promoted  by  them.} 


*  "  To  le  yi  tin  la  miuio  .... 
€i  le  rog6  qne  no  le  oortassen  la 
msno  derecha,  lino  la  ezqaierda ; 
^  el  Tamayo  le  dixo  asai :  '  Ba- 
chiller  soya :  agrades^  que  no 
00  matan  ^  aved  pa^ien^ia.' " — 
OviBDO,  Hist,  Gen,  y  Nat,  de 
Indias,  lib.  5,  cap.  4. 

t  Hbbbbba,  ffisi.  de  las 
Inditu,  dec.  4,  lib.  6,  cap.  5. 


X  "  Qne  no  kurieee  Letradoa, 
ni  Procoradores,  porque  la  ex* 
periencia  bavia  mostrado,  que  en 
las  Tierras  naevamente  pobladaa 
se  legoian  machas  diferenciu,  i 
Pleitos,  por  ra  causa. "«-Hbb« 
BBBA,  Siei.  de  las  Indias,  dec 
7,  lib.  2,  cap.  8. 


c2 


so 


Protest  against  the 


mittiog 
go  to  New 


And  now,  in  this  memorial  to  the  Emperor, 
from  the  Conquistadores  of  Mexico,  Bernal  Diaz 
states — "  We  supplicated  him  that  he  should  not 
send  lawyers,  for  in  entering  the  country  they 
would  throw  it  into  confusion  with  their  hooks, 
and  there  would  he  lawsuits  and  dissensions,"* 

The  King  granted  their  request,  and  in  the 
regulations  which  he  made  for  the  colony  in  ijag, 
he  consented,  "  in  order  that  they  (the  colonists) 
might  perpetuate  themselves  and  Uve  in  peace," 
that  no  lawyers  should  be  allowed  to  go  there, 
or,  if  any  should  go,  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  advocate  causes.f 

la  1527  the  matter  was  reconsidered,  and 
lawyers  were  allowed  to  go  to  New  Spain,  "  as  the 
affairs  of  that  country  were  now  of  such  magni- 
tude that  they  (the  lawyers)  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with." 

In  the  following  year,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  colonists  in  New  Spain  again  petitioned 
against  the  entry  of  lawyers,  alleging  the  mischiefs 
they  had  caused.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued,  there  were  people  who  could  not  defend 
their  own  causes.  Finally,  the  Court  of  Spain 
empowered  the  autliorities  in  Mexico  to  act  aa 
they  might  tliink  best  in  the  matter,  adding  this 
remarkable  proviso, — that  the  advocates  were  to 

*  "  La  taplic^mos  que  do  coiuintiesv,  ni  dieao  lugar,  que 
eDtbiaase  "LeinAot,  porque  ea  hnvieso  Procunidurei,  ni  Le- 
entrando  cd  la  tierra,  In  poo-  |  trados,  qne  abogasen ;  i  li  al- 
drian  en  rebiielto  con  ane  libroe,  '  gunoi  fuesen  &  «lla,  no  lea 
6  auria  PleiUn,  j  ditscnaionea."  permiljese  abogar." — HsBKi&t, 
.—Bebnil  Diaz,  cap.  169.  \  HUt.    de   Itu    India;   dec    3, 

■f  "  Para  ae  perpetuar,  1  Tirir  ■  lib.  5,  cap.  2, 
nt  pu,   »e  maudiS,  qne  no  ae  | 
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swear  that  if  their  clients  had  not  the  right  on  B.  XIL 
their  side,  they  would  not  help  them.*  ^^  '• 

In  1532,  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that 
^^  by  the  malice  of  men,  afid  the  introduction  of 
so  many  lawyers  and  scriveners/'  the  laudable 
custom  of  deciding  suits  by  arbitration  had  J^^J?* 
&llen  into  desuetude,  and  the  Spanish  Govern-  wbitetios 
ment  sought  to  bring  back  the  state  of  things  to 
that  of  the  good  old  times,  f 

I  have  little  doubt  that  lawyers  and  lawsuits 
flourished  in  New  Spain,  notwithstanding  this 
last  effort  of  the  Court  to  restrain  them.  But 
the  protest  uniformly  made  by  the  colonists  in 
every  infant  colony,  and  not  merely  made  once, 
but  persisted  in,  is  a  circumstance  which  the 
statesman  will  not  pass  by  without  heed.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  each  colonist  had  under- 
gone some  dread  experience  of  law,  and  felt  as  if 


*  "  Con  tanto,  que  loego  que 
Gomflii^aaen  4  abogar,  i  entender 
en  lot  nego»os»  joraaen,  qne  li 
ana  Partea  no  tenian  juaticU,  no 
lea  acodirian,  ni  pedirian  t^r- 
minoa,  4  fin  de  dilatar." — Hsb- 
BXXA,  HiH.  de  Uu  Indias, 
dec  4,  lib.  3,  cap.  9. 

t  "I  porqne  ae  lutvia  naado 
en  loa  prineipioa  de  loa  Deaca- 
brimientoa  de  eataa  Indiaa,  i 
PoblaeioDea,  no  permitir  Letn- 
doa,  ni  Pkoenradorea,  por  eacoaar 
Fleitoa,  laa  difereneiaa  ae  00m- 
ponian  oon  joido  de  baen  Varon, 
i  con  d  alTedrio  de  boenaa,  i 
diacretaa  Peraonaa,  con  qoe  U 
Gente  yrria  oon  maior  qoietnd, 
i  oon&rmidad,  i  i4,  por  lamalicta 
de  loa  Uombrea,  6  introdnoion 
de  ***»*i«*«  Ijetxadoa.  i  Bacriyanoa. 


ae  haTia  perdido  eata  buena,  { 
loable  ooatombre;  i  no  aolo  aa 
havian  dado  4  pleitear,  pero  at 
como  antea  algunoa  Pleitoa  aa 
oomprometian  en  Juecea  Arbi* 
troa,  14  no  qnerian,  como  aolian, 
paaar  por  laa  aeutfCnciaa  de  elloa; 
por  lo  qua!  ae  mand6,  que  m 
execuUuen  todas  las  itrbitrarw, 
d€uUu  conforme  d  la  Lei  de 
Madrid,  que  eetablecieron  la 
Reiee  CaidlieoM  en  Aiko  de  mil 
quairoeientoe  4  quarenia  4 
nueve" — Usbxsba,  Mist,  de 
las  Indiae,  dec.  5,  lib.  a,  cap.  8. 
There  muat  be  aome  miataka  in 
thia  paaaage,  for  Ferdinand  and 
laabeUa  were  not  bom  in  1449* 
but  probably  they  confirmed  tha 
Uwa  with  reapoct  to  arbitration 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Hemnu 
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where  the 
rout  of  life 

diffionlt. 


B.  xn.  that  which  might  be  borne  in  an  old  country, 
^'  where  other  tilings  have  been  worn  into  some 
Mofh  !«»■  forma  of  convenience,  could  not  be  endured  when 
the  rest  of  life  was  also  severe  and  complicated. 
It  was  too  much  for  a  man  who  had  to  fight 
against  new  diseases,  noxious  animals,  a  trying 
climate,  and  Hurrounding  barbarians,  to  be  also 
molested  by  the  cruel  frivolities,  the  fatal  forms, 
the  needless  precautions  which  soon  become 
Bnares,  the  subtlety  applied  to  verbiage  which  no 
skill  can  securely  arrange  and  no  dialectics  can 
disentangle,  and  all  the  vast  delay,  which  belong 
to  great  lawsuits  in  highly -civilized  communities. 
These  things  can  only  be  borne  when  the  rest  of 
life  is  very  smooth. 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  colonists  often  cum- 
bered their  protest  against  lawyers  by  putting  in 
the  same  class  with  them  converted  Moors  and 
Jews."  But  the  dread  and  horror  of  these  converts, 
who  might,  however,  have  made  admirable  citizens 
in  a  new  country,  was  such,  as  to  render  the 
Spaniards  of  that  day  utterly  unreasonable  and 
unjust  towards  them.f 

*  "  SupUcaronlo  Ics  embiosse 
Obispos,  J  B«ligiiMoi  pnra  pre- 
dicai  7  cODTertir  IjidioB,  jr  algan 
CoB[i)6gcspho,  que  viesse  U 
mucha  J  muy  rica  tierra,  que 
STiiU)  ganado  pnra  bu  MageHted. 
■  .  .  I  .  Y  que  no  deiasse  paaBor 
tornadizos,  HMicos,  ni  Letradoa, 
\j  no  creo  qiie  erravsn,  j  fuera 
bion  si  «e  hiziero.)" — Pbcdexcio 
DB  SiNDOVAL,  Siiloria  de  la 
Fida  y  Stchoa  del  Emptndor 


I 

I 


Parte    : 


Carloa    V. 

f  Id  a  private  raemorandum 
furaished  to  the  Emperor  re- 
apecting  his  Cooncil  in  Spain, 
the  question  of  the  orthodox 
descent  of  each  councillor  ia  can- 
vasaed.  The  following  ia  a 
specimen : — "  El  Doctor  Guerara 
es  banibre  bien  acondiciunado. 
No  tiene  eipcriencia,  qua  ha 
poco  que  wti  en  el  Ccna^o,  j 
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As  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Spaniard  have  R  XII. 
been  the  two  great  modem  colonizers  of  the  ^^  '* 
world,  it  cannot  be  without  profit  for  us  to  look 
closely  at  such  indications  as  the  above  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  first  European  occu- 
pants  of  the  New  World.  Moreover,  to  note 
the  evils  which  a  new  colony  seeks  especially  to 
free  itself  from,  is  a  way  of  discerning  the  sincere 
thoughts  of  the  subjects  in  the  mother  country. 

The  infant  colony,  though  not  as  yet  much 
disturbed  by  lawyers,  was  vexed  by  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  beset  such  adverse  undertakings 
as  the  settlement  of  men  in  new  lands.     The 
cost  of  everything  was  so  extravagant  that  Cortes 
was  obUged  to  appoint  two  persons  to  make  aj^/"* 
tariff  of  prices.     The   coinage,   also,  was  tam- 
pered with,  which,  as  was  natural,  only  led  to  OoiBK* 
confusion,  and  did  no  good  to  those  who  hadimi«L 
tampered  with  it.*     Of  all  the  new  things  that 
probably  were  introduced  into  Mexico   at  that 
time,  water-mills  were  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
especially  to  the  Indian  women,  f 

antes  no  tuTo  otro  oficio.     Sns  .  stracion  la«  India*;  porque daban 
letras  no  parece  que  sean  mochas    principio  k  sa  de^canso. 


ni  sa  aatoridad.  No  s^  si  es 
hombre  limpio :  dioen  que  lo  es 
y  qoe  sa  mager  es  conversa. 
£l  es  de  Madrid  y  ella  de  Bur- 
gos." —  DocummUoi  Inddito*^ 
torn.  I,  p.  125. 

*  See  Bbsnal  Diaz,  cap.  157. 

t  "  No  apartemos  al  trigo 
del  molino  de  agua.  Quando  se 
edific6  el  primero  en  Mexico, 
hiiieron  los  Espafioles  grandes 
fiestas ;  y  los  Indios  4  su  seme- 
jan^a;    y    oon    mayor   demon- 


En  esta  ocasion  fu^  quando  dixo 
un  Indio  anciano,  burlando  de  la 
invencion :  Que  hazia  holgazanes 
4  los  hombres,  1  muy  iguales; 
pues  no  se  sabia  quien  era  Sefior, 
6  criado.  Y  anadia:  que  los 
ignorantes  nacieron  para  serrir, 
y  los  sabios  para  mandar,  y 
holgar."  —  Gil  Gokzalbz  Da* 
VILA,  TecUro  Eclesidttieo  de  la 
Primitiva  Iff  Una  de  lae  Indiae 
Oceidentalee,  Una.  l,  p.  8. 
Madrid,  1649. 
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Slate  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 


Amidst  all  his  other  occupations,  Cortee  did 
not  forget  Ixis  duty  as  a  general,  nor  did  lie  allow 
his  Spaniards  to  enter  the  city  of  Mexico  until 
he  had  built  a  citadel  which  commanded  the 
town  and  secured  the  obedience  of  the  native 
Mexicans. 

That  done,  he  entered  Mexico.  The  state  of 
the  town  at  this  early  period  cannot  better  be 
described  than  in  the  words  of  Cortes  liimself. 
"  Because  I  always  desired  that  this  city  should 
be  rebuilt,  on  account  of  its  grandeur  and  mar- 
vellous situation  {vmramlloso  aasiento),  I  laboured 

■  to  bring  back  all  the  inhabitants,  who,  since  the 
war,  were  scattered  in  many  places.  And,  al- 
though I  have  always  kept,  and  still  keep,  the 
King  of  the  city  prisoner,  I  made  a  captain-gene- 
ral of  his — whom  I  had  captured  during  the  war, 
and  whom  I  knew  from  the  time  of  Montezuma 
■ — take  charge  of  the  repeopling.  And,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  more  authority,  I  conferred 

"  upon  him  the  same  office  which  he  had  lield  in 
the  time  of  his  Lord,  namely,  that  of  Ci/iitacua/l, 
which  means  Lieutenant  of  the  King.  And  to 
other  principal  persons,*  whom  I  had  also  known 
before,  I  gave  other  offices  of  government  in  the 
city,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hold. 

•  The  rrapectful  luuineT  in  I  far  diBkiiit  from  our  own.  The 
nhicli  Cotixe  speftka  of  these  inhabitantM  of  America,  at  the 
Heiican  officers  is  worthy  of  I  time  of  their  conquest,  are  best 
note.  The  only  sure  method  of  imderattxid  by  Btudj  iog  tho 
Appreciating  the  merits  of  &  writings  of  Laa  Casus,  Co- 
conquered  race  is  to  obxerve  the  |  iumbus,  L'ortes,  and  Berual 
impression  made  by  them  on  .  Diaz,  all  of  whom  coincide  in 
those  who  naw  them,  and  who  j  manifesting  a  great  ^espe4^t  for 
vera  ia  a  state  of  civilization  not  |  the  coaqmanni  racoa. 
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And  to  this  CiAuacuatl^  and  to  the  rest,  I  gave  B.  XEL 
lordships  of  lands,  and  of  people,  so  that  they         '* 


might  be  maintained,  though  not  to  the  "ameju^rf 
extent  as  heretofore,  for  fear  of  their  rebelling ;  foJJtht 
and  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  honour  and  ^^^^ 
favour  them.      They   have  worked   in  such   a 
manner  that  there  are  already  thirty  thousand  3^,000  in* 
inhabitants  in  the  city,  and  the  same  order  that  Jj^^^ ' 
there  used  to  be  in   their    market-places    and  •i*«Miii»«^» 
barterings.      And    I    have    given    them    such 
liberties    and  exemptions    that    every   day   the 
population  is  increasing;  for  they  live  much  at 
their  ease,  and  the  workmen  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  of  whom  there  are  many,  live  by  the  daily  M«ikM 
wages  which  they  gain  amongst  the  Spaniards,  paid  bj 
as  carpenters,  masons,  stone-cutters,  silversmiths,      ^ 


and   other    workmen."     He    then    proceeds    to 
speak  of  the  persons  who  live  by  fishing,  which 
was  a  great  branch  of  commerce  there,  and  of 
the  many  agriculturalists.     He  begs  the  King  to 
send  seeds*   and   fruits  from    Spain,    ^^as   theA«rieai- 
natives  of  these  parts  are  very  fond  of  cultivating  ^^ 
the  earth  and  rearing  plantations."!     Finally,  he  '■•^• 
concludes  by  telling  the  Emperor  that  in  the 

*  Dayila  mentioDS  that  the  I  mmi  de  quatrocienUM  grano*,  j 
first  gprain  of  com  which  upmng  '  pooo  4  pooo  se  oogi6  infinito 
up  was  sown  by  a  senrant  of 
Cortes:  it  produced  four  hundred- 
fold.— "H4zense  grandes  oose- 
chas :  dos  yezes  se  ooge  trigo  en 
el  ano.  Y  para  que  se  yea  la 
pi\janfa,  y  poderio  de  la  tierra, 
Juan  Qarrido,  criado  de  Her- 
nando Cort^  sembr6  en  un 
huerto    tree    granos    de    trigo; 


trigo ;  y  de  lo  que  es  de  regadio 
se  ooge  en  mayor  abundancia; 
porque  un  grano  produce  doci* 
entos  y  mas." — Gil  Gonzalks 
Dayila,  TecUro  EcUsidttico^ 
tom.  i»  p*  8. 

t  "  Segun  los  Naturales  de 
estas  partes  son  Amigos  de  cul- 
tiYar  las  Tierras,  y  de  traher  Ar* 


perdi^M  el  quo,  y  lot  dos  dieron  '  boledas."— Lobxnzajca,  p.  376. 
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B.  XII.  Spanish  part  of  the  town  there  are  many  housM 

''    already  built,  and  many  begun,  and  that  in  five 

Proapoetfl    ycars'    time    it   will   be    "the   most    noble  and 

°°*  populous  city  in  the  world,  and  with  very  fine 

buildings."     He  adds  that  there  are  two  large 

market-places,  one  in  the  Mexican,  and  the  other 

in  the  Spanish  quarter. 

It  may  seem  ungracious,  when  recounting  so 
many  acts  of  great  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Cortes 
in  the  civil  and  military  government  of  Mexico 
and  its  dependencies,  to  comment  upon  any  error 
or  omission.  But  there  is  one  matter  which 
pre-eminently  demanded  the  attention  of  Cortes, 
and  to  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  his  usual  forecasting 
thought.  For  the  good  government  of  the 
natione  he  had  conquered,  for  the  advantageoiia 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and 
especially  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
with  the  least  possible  effusion  of  blood  and 
waste  of  treasure,  it  was  above  all  things  neces- 
sary that  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  should 
The  Tslne  understand  one  another.  An  interpreter  was 
prewn.  worth  an  array;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  conquest  thoroughly, 
in  all  its  horrors  and  in  all  its  difficulties,  with- 
out a  constant  recollection  of  the  fact  that  op- 
posing armies,  that  both  conquerors  and  the 
conquered,  that  allies,  that  governors  and  their 
subjects,  and  that  even  masters  and  their 
Servants,  had,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  rudest 
means  of  communication.  Tlic  Church,  con- 
taining the  learned  men  of  the  day,  was  sure  to 
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tmdertake,  and  did  undertake,  the  remedy  for  B.  Xlt 
this  great  evil.  It  may  be  said  that  Cortes  ^^  '* 
waited  for  the  advent  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  whom  he  more  than  once  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Spain  to  send  to  the  new  country. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would  have  com- 
pleted the  manifestation  of  his  sagacity,  if 
he  had  taken  any  steps  at  once  for  training 
some  few  Spaniards  and  some  few  Indians  as 
interpreters.  Oeronimo  de  Aguilar  died  some 
time  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  Mexico;  and  the  Indian  woman, 
Marina,  the  once-beloved  of  Cortes,  was  pro- 
bably the  only  very  good  interpreter  then  left. 
After  Cortes,  she  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  most  important  personage — ^the  one  who 
could  least  be  spared — in  New  Spain. 

An  object,  which  Cortes  never  lost  sight  of, 
was  the  conversion  of  the  natives.     In  his  report  cortM  on 
to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  15th  of  October,  1524,  S^oT^t^ 
he  says  that,  "  as  many  times  as  I  have  written  to  "^ 
your  Sacred  Majesty,  I  have  told  your  Highness 
of  the  readiness  which  there  is  in  some  of  the 
natives  of  these  parts  to  receive  our  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Faith,   and   become   Christians.     And   I 
have  sent  to  supplicate  your  Imperial  Majesty 
that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to   provide 
religious  persons,  of  good  life  and  example,  for 
that  end."     Cortes  then  proceeds  to  suggest  that 
these  should  be  monastic  persons,  and  he  speaks 
very  plainly  against  bishops  and  other  prelates.* 

^m -         ■  ■■ 

*  "  Porqne  habiendo  Obispoe,  I  Begoir    la    oostumbre,  que    por 
7  otrot  Preladot,  no  d^arka  de  I  noeatroa  pecados  hoy  tienen,  en 
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This  is  the  passage  which,  I  imagine,  has  led 
some  ingenious  persons  to  believe  that  Cortes 
was  inclined  to  the  Protestant  doctrines.  To 
my  mind,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  his  great  desire 
for  conversion,  in  which  he  wisely  foresaw  the 
rehgious  Orders  would  be  most  useful.  Perhaps, 
also,  his  disliie  to  Bishop  Fonseca  may  be  traced 
in  this  general  outbreak  against  bishops. 

It  must  have  been  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  Cortes  in  this  year  (1524)  had  to  welcome 
the  arrival  of  Martin  de  Valencia*  and  his 
IVanciacan  brethren. 

As  there  were  many  things  connected  with 
the  Church   in  the  New  World  which  required 


diiponer  de  las  biencs  de  U 
Iglesia,  que  es  gaatarlos  en 
pompm,  J  en  oiroA  vicios :  en 
dejar  Majorazgtw  k  sua  llijos,  6 
ParieDtea ;  y  aun  Eeria  otro 
toa^or  mnl,  qou  como  Ics  Natu- 
rales  de  esUa  partes  teoian  en 
■us  tietopoB  I'ursonos  HeligioBiu, 
que  enti^odisu  en  bus  KiUis  j 
Coremooias,  y  ealoa  enui  tiin 
reoogiduii,  as«!  ea  bonestidad, 
como  en  cait.idad,  quo  ai  alguna 
coBa,  liiera  de  esto.  i  albino  se 
le  aentia,  en  punida  odd  pena  de 
muerte.  E  bi  agora  vie»»en  las 
oottas  de  la  Iglesia,  ;  BUrricio  do 
Dios,  en  poder  de  Can^igos,  6 
otias  Dignidades;  y  aupieesen, 
qne  aquelloH  eran  Mmutros  de 
Dios,  f  loB  vipBscD  usar  de  loa 
Tlcioa,  y  profanidades,  que  agora 
en  nueatros  tiempoa  en  easos 
Beynoti  uaau,  oeria  menoKpreciar 
nutstra  i'l!,  y  tenerla  per  cosa 
de  butla."  —  LciSEKZUii,  p. 
19'- 


*  Martin  de  Valencia  waa 
endowed  with  inquiBitorial  powers 
ID  New  Spain,  and  this  was  the 
first  entrance  of  the  Inquisition 
i[it«  Mexico. — ■'  Quando  el  ono 
de  1524.  pasBo  &  Mi'xico  b1 
Padre  ir.  Martin  de  Valencb, 
con  SUB  KcligioBOH  de  Stm  Fran- 
cisco, aun  no  era  niuerto  d 
Padre  fr.  Pedro  de  C6rdov»,  y 
asBi  por  la  autoridad  de  Inqui- 
aidor  que  tenia,  le  bi;eo  dunisaaTio 
en  toda  la  Nueva-Espana,  con 
li(«iiciH  de  castigar  delinqui.'nteB 
en  ciertoB  cases,  reservando  para 
fii  el  Inquisidor  el  couociniivnto 
de  algunoi  mas  graves."  — 
I  Aktomo  de  Bkmesil,  liittorio 
'  de  la  Prmincia  de  San  Fincente 
!  de  Chiopa  y  Guatemala,  Ub.  2, 
cap.  3.     Madrid,  1619. 

An  account  in  detail  of  the 
imiuigration  of  the  religions 
Ordcis  iuto  New  Spain,  will  be 
given  in  the  history   of  Guate> 
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settlement,  a  sjnod  was  immediately  held.     It  B.  xn. 
consisted  of  five  cUrigoB^  nineteen  religio^os^  six       ' '' 
letrados^  and  Cortes  himself.*     At  this  synod  the 
difficult  question  of  polygamy  was  discussed ;  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Indian  husband  might 
choose  as  his  legal  wife  the  one  he  liked  best.f 

Few  conquerors  or  statesmen  can  have  trans- 
acted more  important  afiairs  than  we  see  that 
Cortes  had  to  deal  with  in  the  three  years  and 
two  months  that  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico. 


*  "  T  para  qae  en  todo  ae 
prooedieaae  oonforme  4  lo  dia- 
pueaio  por  la  Santa  Madrelgleaia. 
Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  oomo 
Leg^ido  del  Santlsaimo  Papa, 
jnnt6  nn  Synodo,  que  fa^  el 
primero  que  ae  oelebr<S  en  el 
Nuero  Mundo,  y  en  ^1  se  ha- 
llaron,  5Cl^rigoa,  19  Beligiosoe, 
6  Letradoa,  7  oon  elloa  D.  Fer- 
nando Cortea." — Gil  Gonzalez 
Datila,  Teatro  Sclesidttico, 
torn.  I,  p.  ao. 

f  **  Dedararon,  qne  por  en- 
tonoea  caaaaen  oon  la  que  qoi- 
aieaen,  poea  no  ae  aabian  loe 
ritoe   de    raa    Matrimonioa."— 


GoMABA,  Cr6nica  de  la  Nueva- 
Etpaha,  cap.  167.  Babcia^ 
HUioriadoree,  torn.  a. 

"  Ultimamente  habiendoae 
ocorrido  4  la  Cathedra  de  Saa 
Pedro,  decidi6  el  Sefior  Paolo 
III.  por  on  Breve,  en  que  ez« 
preaamente  manda,  que  quando 
uno  Tinieaae  4  la  F^,  ae  le  d^  la 
primera  de  laa  Mugerea  que  tenia 
en  Bu  Gentilidad ;  7  si  no  aupieaae 
declarar  qual  era  la  primera,  aa 
le  d^  la  qoe  el  quiaieaae."— - 
F.  K.  LoBB5ZAKA,  CoHcilios 
Provinciales  de  Mexico,  Nota, 
p.  6.     Mexico,  1769. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

CHRISTOVAL   DE  OLID  SENT  BT  COETES  TO  HONDTJaAS 

HIS    REBELLION CORTES    GOES   TO  HONDCRA8 

TO  CHASTISE  CHRISTOVAL  DE  OLID DISSENSIONS 

IN    MEXICO    DURING    HIS    ABSENCE EXECUTION 

OF     THE    KINGS     OP     MEXICO     AND     TLACUBA  — 

RETURN  OF  CORTES  TO  MEXICO PONCE  DE  LEON 

COMES   TO    TAKE   A    RESIDENCIA   OF   CORTES. 

B.  XII.  rpHE  next  great  transaction  of  Cortes  is  one 
___^  -L  which  led  to  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, and  is  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  marked  by 
his  accustomed  sagacity.  Even  the  shrewdest 
men,  however,  are  liable  to  singular  errors  of 
judgment,  from  tte  temptation  to  continue  to  do 
something  similar  to  that  which  they  have  once 
done  well.  In  the  miinagement  of  an  expedition 
through  a  hostile  or  dubious  country,  Cortes  was 
transcendent.  But  a  sagacity  of  another  kind 
was  more  in  demand  now ;  and  for  some  years 
he  would  have  served  his  country  better  as  a 
statesman  than  as  a  soldier. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
chrirtima  Panuco,  Cortes  had  despatched  Christoval  de  Olid, 
Mctto       one    of  those    captains  who    had  distinguished 


Honduras.  This  expedition  started  on  the  nth 
of  January,  1524.  Christoval  de  Olid  proved 
Qufaitliful   to    his    trust,    and    gave    undeniable 
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signs  of  setting  up  an  independent  govermnent  B.  XIL 
for  himself.  Cortes  was  particularly  indignant  at  ^^ 
the  conduct  of  Olid ;  and  his  rage,  shown  by  the 
swelling  of  the  veins  in  his  throat  and  the  dilating 
of  his  nostrils,  must  have  been  closely  watched  and 
reported  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  at  home,  for 
we  find  that  Peter  Martyr  was  well  aware  of  it.* 
Cortes  despatched  an  armament  commanded  by 
his  cousin,  Francisco  de  las  Casas,  to  reduce  Olid 
to  obedience ;  and  afterwards  sent,  to  support  Las 
Casas,  a  vessel  laden  with  arms  and  provisions, 
under  a  certain  Pedro  Gonzalez,  a  native  of  Trux- 
illo,  and,  therefore,  a  fellow-townsman  of  Cortes. 
Having,  however,  received  no  good  tidings  from  CoHm 
these  captains,  the  General  resolved  to  go  himself,  XT^Ui 
and  bring  Olid  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  The  journey  B^<»**«^ 
was  a  most  perilous  one.  The  settlement  which 
Olid  had  made  was  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  Mexico,  and  the  Kirfg's  officers  (who 
had  arrived  at  Mexico  in  the  year  1524)  naturally 
remonstrated  with  Cortes  upon  his  undertaking 
such  an  expedition.  It  is  probable  that  their  re- 
monstrance did  not  meet  the  considerations  which 
induced  Cortes  to  undertake  this  expedition. 
Almost  any  other  man  in  the  world,  if  employed 
as  Cortes  had  been  since  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
would  have  supposed,  and  justly,  that  he  had 
been  leading  a  very  active  and  energetic  life.    But 

*  "  Saper    Christofori    Oliti,  I  Yenamm    gutturis    smnxno    tu- 
de  quo  lata  mentio  facta  est  in    more    pne    ira,   uepe   dedit   da 


saperiorilnis,  inobsenrantia,  Cor- 
tenum  tanta  rabies  invasit,  at 
yiyere  ulterios  nolle  videretor 
Olito  imp<amto,  cum  nariom  et 


tanta  animi  pertorbatione  signa, 
neqae  a  verbis  id  significantibna 
abetinaif  *  —  Pbtk*  Mabttb, 
D9  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  8,  cap.  lo. 


32  Journey  of  Cortes  to  Honduras. 

B.  HI.  Cortes  felt  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  idle, 
'•  and  had  done  no  new  thing;  and  it  now  appeared 
to  him  that  he  "  must  engage  in  something."* 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  persevere  in  Lis 
expedition,  t  and  made  his  preparations  for 
quitting  Mexico  in  the  following  manner.  He 
appointed  the  Treasurer,  Alonso  de  Estrada  (a 
Meiico  natural  son  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  and  the 
stoeuM."  Contador  Albornoz  as  his  Lieutenants  in  the 
government.  He  named  as  Alcalde  Mayor  the 
lacentiate  Zuazo,  the  same  man  who  had  been 
sent  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  accompany  the  Jero- 
nimites,  and  who  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Las 
Casas.J     He  left  Rodrigo  de  Paz,  a  cousin  of  his, 


for  the 


•  "  Dada  6rclen  para  en  lo  de 
CriBtoviJ  Dolid  como  k  V.  M. 
eBcribt,  porque  me  pareci6  qae 
fa  babia  mucho  tiempo  que  mi 
pertona  eataba  ociosa  y  no  hacia 
cosa  de  nncTo  de  que  T,  }if.  se 
simeee  a  causa  de  la  lesioD  de 
mi  brazo,  aitnqiie  do  muj  libre 
de  ella,  me  pareci6  que  debia  de 
ent^nder  en  algo." —  RelaeSoB 
heeha  at  EiiPEBivos  Cablos  V.  { 
por  Hrkham  Cosrfia  tobrc  la 
expedidon  de  Hunditrat.  De 
Trrmixtitan  {M(iico)  li  3  rfcl 
Sttiembre,  de  1516.  Docu-  ■ 
mentot  Mditot,  torn.  4,  p.  10. 

f  A  letter  to  the  Emperor 
from  Cortd  aboat  the  Olid 
afTair  is  toit.  I  conjecture, 
&om  ■ome  aiigbt  indieutiotiB. 
that  the  letter  in  question  in-  i 
fonned  bis  M^jestj  that  the 
present  eipeditjon  was  not  ne- 
cessarily to  proceed  to  Honduras, 
but  that  if  CortM  received . 
faronnble     intfllligence     about 


Olid,  the  expedition  wontd  have 
another  object,  and  that  it  waa 
originally  intended  as  much  for 
further  diseoverj  and  conquest  aa 
for  cliatitisiiig  a  disobedient  lieu- 
tenant. 

GoMjiKi,  indeed,  says  that 
Cortes  got  free  from  the  requisi- 
tioDS  of  the  King's  officers  by 
'promising  to  go  to  Coatzacuolco 
only,  and  other  provinces  in  that 
neighbourhood  nhii'h 
revolt. — "  Ellos  entonccs  l«  re- 
quirieron  de  parte  del  Empe- 
rador.  que  no  fuese ;  1  6\  pro- 
meti^,  qne  no  iria  sino  k  Coa^a- 
coalco,  i  otnis  Provincias  por  alii 
rebcludas)  I  con  tanto,  se  eximiiS 
d<!  I08  ruegos,  {  requirimienloB,  1 
aprefitf^  su  partiiU,  aunque  con 
mucboseso." — Govabi.  Crimea 
de  la  ^ucva-Etpaiut,  cap.  163 
(1).      Sascia,     SUtoriadoree, 

X  See  anh,  Tol  t,  book  8,  p. 
5"5- 
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as  his  Major-domo,  and  as  Alguazil  Mayor.     To  B.  XII. 
all  of  these  officers,  to  his  old  friend  and  com-    ^^'  ^' 
panion  in  the  conquest,  Father  Olmedo,  and  to  a 
Franciscan  monk,  named  Toribio  Motolinia,  he 
left  the  charge  of  converting  the  natives,  and  of 
preventing  insurrections.*     In  order  further  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  natives  he  carried  with 
him  the  Kings  of  Mexico  and  Tlacuba,  with  other 
Mexican  lords.     The  12th  of  October,  1524,  was  Cortetqaita 
the  day  on  which  Cortes  quitted  Mexico,  and^SS^*^^ 
commenced  this  expedition.  '*^^' 

It  was  a  very  gallant  company  that  Cortes 
took  with  him  on  this  memorable  expedition.  At 
the  head  of  the  old  Conquistadores  was  Gonzalo  de 
Sandoval,  the  former  Alguazil  Mayor,  and  the  con-  Th«  wm- 
stant  companion-in-arms  of  Cortes.  As  spiritual  c^tM^ 
advisers,  the  Spanish  Commander  had  in  his  suite 
a  friar  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  named  Juan  de  las 
Yarillas,  a  clerigo  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
two  Flemish  monks  of  the  Franciscan  Order, 
whom  Bemal  Diaz  pronounces  to  have  beea 
good  theologians. 

The  members    of  his   own    household   whoHii 
accompanied  Cortes  were  his  Master  of  the  House-  ^^^'^^^^^ 
hold,  his.  Chief  Sewer  (Maestresala\  his  Vintner 


*  "  T    6ncomend6     k    todot .  Olmedo,    de    mi    tantas    yezat 
aqoellot  oficiales  de  U  hazienda  nombrado,  Fraile  de  la  Orden  de 


de  811  Magestad,  4  qaien  dexava 
el  cargo  de  la  GoYemacioD,  que 


Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Meroed,  ^ 
que  tenia  mucha  mano,  6  eeti- 


tayieseen  mni  grande  cuidado  de  '  madon  en  todo  Mexico,  6  lo 
la  oonyenion  de  Ice  natoralea,  y  merecia,  porque  era  muy  buen 
ansimismo  lo  enoomend6  4  on  Fraile,  ^  Beligioflo;  y  lee  en- 
Frai  Toribio  Motolinia  de  la  |  carg6,  qae  miraseen  no  se  al^aaae 
Orden  del  senor  San  FranciBCO, '  Mexico,  ni  oiraa  ProTinciaa."— • 
y  al  Padre  Frai  BarttJom^  de  I  Bbbiial  DiAS,  cap.  174. 
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Cortes'  love  of  Pomp. 


B.  XII.  {botiVero\*  his  Pantler,  his  Steward  {despejisero), 
^'^-  '•  and  his  Chamberlam.t  He  took  with  him  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon ;  and  his  suite  included 
several  pages,  two  equerries,  eight  grooms,  and 
two  falconers.  He  had,  moreover,  several  players 
on  the  clarionet,  sackbut,  and  hautbois,  a  dancer 
on  the  tight-rope,  and  a  juggler  who  made  pup- 
pets dance.  He  also  took  mules  and  mule- 
teers; and,  lastly,  which  was  by  far  the  most 
important  thing,  a  great  herd  of  swine.  As  an 
interpreter  he  had  only  Dona  Marina,  for,  as 
before  stated,  Geronirao  de  Aguilar  was  dead. 
Finally,  Cortes  brought  with  him  large  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Many  reasons  of  policy  might  be  adduced  for 
all  this  pomp.  It  might  be  said  that  such  pomp 
was  necessary  in  order  to  convey  to  the  Mexicans 
an  idea  of  his  power  and  grandeur :  that  it  was 
adviseable,  as  tending  to  separate  him  a  little 
from  the  familiarity  of  his  old  companions  in  arms : 
and,  moreover,  that  it  was  a  protection  to 
buk;.  '  liiJ"^  against  sudden  treachery  or  revolt.  But 
the  truth  is,  Cortes  was  fond  of  state,  and 
always  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  been 
bom  to  the  use  of  it.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
composition  there  was  much  of  melancholy,  and 
who  probably  made  no  human  being  a  partaker 
of  his  thoughts.  Such  men,  it  may  he  observed, 
are  fond  of  numerous  retinues  and  large  house- 
holds.    They  like  to  have  many  people  about 

*  "  BofiUero.    Potionam  ge-    This    would    be    an    important 
lidanim  conditor." — Dicctonario    ofliwr  m  a  hot  oonntij. 
tr    la    Academia    Stpaiioia.  ,       f  8coBEBiJAi.DiA]t,cap.I74. 


Character  of  Albomoz. 
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them,  who  fill  up  life  and  give  a  movement  to  it,  B.  XII. 
and  in  whom  they  need  not  confide.  Like  other  ^^  ^' 
great  men  and  eminent  soldiers,  amongst  whom 
Napoleon,  Julias  CsBsar,  and  Wallenstein  might  be 
reckoned,  Cortes  was  magnificent,  without  being 
in  the  least  degree  luxurious;  and  the  service 
which  such  men  require  from  those  around  them 
is  such  as  not  to  minister  to  their  indolence,  but 
rather  to  increase  their  sphere  of  action. 


What  kind  of  friend  Cortes  was  leaving  behind 
him  at  Mexico  in  Albomoz,  may  be  discerned 
from  a  letter  which  Peter  Martyr  sent  to  the 
Pope,  and  which  forms  a  sort  of  postscript  to  his 
eighth  decade,  bearing  date  the  20th  of  October, 
1525.  Peter  Martyr  was,  fortunately  for  the 
interests  of  history,  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies ;  and,  writing  about  this  date,  he  men- 
tions  that  letters  in  cipher  have  come  from 
Albomoz,  describing  "the  craft,  the  burning ^*»«<)i 
avarice,  and  the  scarcely  concealed  usurpation"  of  of  CortM. 
Cortes.  These  letters,  too,  came  at  a  time  when, 
ajs  the  historian  justly  remarks,  suspicions  were 
not  wanting  of  the  fidelity  of  Cortes.  The  judi* 
cious  old  man  adds,  "  Time  will  judge  whether 
these  accusations  are  true,  or  whether  they  are 
fabricated  in  order  to  gain  favour."*     Certainly, 


*  "AreanflB  yero  ao  particu- 
lares  litters  a  aolo  compatatore 
Albomozio,  regio  a  secretiiiy  yeni- 
nnt  sub  ignotis  caracteribus,  quoa 
Zifras  noncupat  uflos,  disoedenti 
Albomozio  aaaignatoa,  quod  ab 
eo  tempore  nispitione  de  animo 


Cortesii  non  careremoB.  Hie 
contra  Cortesii  yafiroa  astui  et 
ardentem  ayarioiam  ac  aemiaper* 
tarn  tyrannidem  formate  amit^ 
an  ex  vero,  an,  uti  aepe  solet, 
captandiB  gratis  caaiia  hsc  fabri* 
cata    linty  jqdioabit   aliqiuuido 
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36      Discoiileni  of  the  Factor  and  the  Veedor. 

B.  xn.  Cortes  by  no  means  escaped  the  subsequent  dif- 
*^  '•  ficulties  which  such  unrivalled  transactions  as  his 
are  sure  to  breed.  His  early  career,  not  by  any 
means  unclouded,  gave  weight  at  Court  to  any 
accusations  that  might  be  brought  against  him 
from  New  Spain. 

Besides  the  ofBcial  persons  to  whom  Cortes 
had  given  charge  of  the  government  during  lus 
Th»  FMtof  absence,  there  were  two  other  officers  of  the 
y^*^'j^.  King,  powerful  personages,  namely  the  Factor, 
oonieated.  Gon^alo  de  Sala^ar,  and  the  Veedor,  Peralraindez 
Chirinos,  and  these  men  were  much  disgusted  at 
being  left  in  a  kind  of  subjection  to  a  eollea^e 
— Alonso  de  Estrada.  Finding,  however,  that 
they  could  not  dissuade  Cortes  irom  his  enter- 
prize,  they  begged  permission  to  accompany  him 
as  far  aa  Espiritu  Sauto*  in  Coatzacuaico,  a  new 
town  of  the  Spaniards,  wliich  was  situated  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  leagues  south-east  from  Mexico. 
On  the  road  the  Factor,  as  he  travelled  next  to 
Cortes,  did  not  fail  to  renew  his  remonstrances  in 
scraps  of  song,  as  the  manner  of  that  age  was : — 


bnupuB;  delecti  n&mque  jun  sunt 
Tiri  graVEB  ad  hno  inqairenda 
mittcodL  Quando  Utentia  nunc 
luBC  patefient.  beatitudini  taro 
sig&ifiiabuntur." — Petbb  MxB- 
TiB,    He    Orbe    Novo,   dec.   8, 


by  Simdoval,  when  he  wn*  wnl 
to  reduce  several  provinces  iouth- 
ewt  of  Mexico  whit'h.  a^xirding 
t»  the  luigungo  tif  CoTt«e,  hud 
Kliellml,  and  which  had  «H  Wn 
undCT  the  gosemment  of  awoman. 
Cortes  tliiu  relates  the  foonding 


of  this  town. — "  Y  i?l  tubo  tan 
bncn  drden.  que  con  aaltear  una 
noche  un  Pn^blo.  donde  prendi6 
uun  Seiiora,  &  quiin  todoa  en 
squellas  partes  obedccian,  ae  agia- 
e\ga6,  porque  ella  CTabi^iUamar 
todoB  los  SefioruB.  j  les  mando, 
que  obrdeciesseD  lu  que  Be  les 
quislesse  mandar  on  nombre  de 
Vueatra  Magestad,  porqno  ella 
BBsi  Id  habia  de  hacer:  6  aaal 
llegarnn  haata  e\  diclio  Bio,  j  a 
quntro  leguiw  dc  la  biic*  de  ^1, 
!  que  sale  &  la  Mar,  porqoe  mas 
c«rca  no  m  Iib116  ■aienlo,  M  yM6, 


Feud  between  Estrada  and  Alhomoz.        S7 

"  Ay  tio  iMlT&monM, 
Aj  tio  bolvimonoa  ■" 

to  which  Cortes  was  wont  to  sing  in  reply — 


T  DO  crMi*  en  affuera 
Qq«  »etk  lo  que  Dioa  qniiiere 
AdeUnte  mi  Mbrino."* 


Unfortunately,  before  Cortes  and  his  company  Binah 
reached  Bspiritu  Santo,  a  feud  broke  out  at  Mexico  AibotDw 
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between  Alonso  de  Estrada  and  Bodrigo  Albomoz 
about  the  appointment  of  some  minor  officer,  and 
the  feud  rose  to  such  a  height  that  swords  were 
drawn,  or  were  about  to  be  drawn,  f    The  Factor 


y  ftmd^  niu  Villa,  k  U  qtul  te  I      •  Bibkil  Diu,  cap.  174. 
poM  Dombi*  el  Eaplrita  Santo."        t  "  LleK6  i  panto  el  «iM)jo, 
— LoziNUSA,  p.  331.  I  qiw  tea  obUg6  i  meter  maao  k 
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Change  in  the  Government. 


Factor 
theVe*d. 

Kuthoritf. 


'.  was  a  false,  flattering,  obsequious  man.  Tliis 
■  quarrel  breaking  out  so  soon  between  the  officers 
left  at  home  naturally  added  great  weight  to  the 
Factor's  remonstrances.  Cortes,  no  doubt,  l>e- 
lieved  him  to  be  a  true  friend;  and,  in  an  evil 
hour,  drew  up  a  despatch,  by  wliich  he  authorized 
'^  the  Factor  and  the  Veedor  to  be  joined  in  the 
same  authority  with  the  Treasurer  and  the  Con- 
tador,  and  even  to  supersede  these  two  last-named 
officers,  in  case  they  should  not  have  composed 
their  differences. 

From  the  known  astuteness  of  Cortes,  men 
found  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  action  of 
his  was  without  some  subtle  motive;  and  ima- 
gined that,  as  he  knew  that  all  the  King's  officers 
had  written  home  unfavo\irabIy  about  him,  it 
would  tend  to  damage  their  representations,  if  it 
were  found  that  they  conld  not  agree  amongst 
themselves.*  Cortes,  however,  was  too  fond  of 
good  goverumeut  to  adopt  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
and  his  plan  of  associating  the  Factor  and  the 
Veedor  with  the  other  two  King's  officers  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
only  blame  to  which  Cortes  seems  liable  in  the 
matter  is  in  the  absence  of  his  usual  sharp  discem- 


1m  E*p»dM,  «stando  en  Cftliildo, 
•obre  Bver  de  hacer  Nombra- 
■nionta  du  un  Alguacil." — Tob- 
quBHAPA,  Monarquia  Indiana, 
lib.  5,  Mp.  2. 

•  "  Sabiu,  qae  lodos,  de  con- 
fbrmidad,  avian  esLTito  al  Kei, 
inlbnn^dolo  mal  de  »u  Penona. 
J  le  parada,  que  li  cntre  elks 


•via  diiooTdiac,  te  dMhada  todo 
el  tnfti,  quo  de  ^1  avlBU  eicriu>: 
p«ro  ounca  penH).  que  laa  dife- 
rencinB  ll^trimii  i  tanto  extremo." 
—  ToBtiCBMtD*,  Monarquia 
Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  3.  Bee 
also  Hbkxkba,  dec.  3,  lib.   6, 


A 


Utter  ConfuMon  in  Mexico, 
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ment  of  men's  characters,  and  that  lie  failed  to 
perceive  what  a  flattering  rogue*  the  Factor  was. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  the  Factor  and  the 
Veedor  went  back  to  Mexico,  and,  though  the 
others  had  come  to  an  agreement,  the  newly- 
arrived  lieutenants  sought  to  gain  the  whole 
power  for  themselves.  From  this  dispute  arose 
a  state  of  confusion  which  lasted  during  nearly 
the  entire  period  that  Cortes  was  absent.  It 
will  be  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  various 
intrigues,  conspiracies,  and  surprizes  which  occu* 
pied  the  colonists  of  Mexico  for  the  twenty  months 
that  Cortes  was  absent  during  his  perilous  journey 
in  Honduras.  They  ended  in  his  cousin  and  Mayor- 
domo,  Bodrigo  de  Paz,  being  hanged,t  and  his  own 
house  being  rifled, — in  Zuazo,  who  was  a  just  man, 
being  deprived  of  his  wand  of  ofiice  and  banished 


B.  XII. 

Ch.  a. 

The  Factor 
Md  the 
Veedor  Mek 
to  marp 
the  whole 
authority. 


Utter  eoo- 
fbaon  in 
theGoTem- 
meni  of 
Mexico. 
1514  to 


*  Bebnil  Diaz  gives,  in  few 
words,  a  ludicrous  account  of  the 
parting,  and  especially  of  the 
almost  sobbing  adieus  of  the 
Factor. — "  Pero  dexemos  esto,  y 
dir^,  que  quando  se  despidieron 
el  Factor,  y  el  Veedor  de  Cortes 
para  se  bolder  k  Mexico,  con 
qoutos  camplimiento..  y  .b«- 
^08,  y  tenia  el  Factor  una  manera 
oomo  de  soUozos,  que  parecia  que 
qoeria  Uorar  al  despedirse." — 
Bksmal  Diaz,  cap.  174. 

t  As  an  instance  of  the  sinis- 
ter dealings  of  the  Factor  it  may 
be  observed  that  he  endeavoured, 
as  many  wicked  civil  governors 
have  done  since,  to  bring  his 
enemy  within  the  grasp  of  the 
Inquisition;  bat  Martin  de  Va- 
lencia dedared  that  Bodrigo  de 


Paz  had  confessed,  was  absolved, 
and  was  a  good  Christian.  **  No 
le  quedaba  k  Sala^ar,  para  versa 
abeoluto  en  el  Goviemo,  sino 
despachar  k  Bodrigo  de  Paz,  sobrs 
que  andaba  con  cuidado.  Y 
aviendo  sabido,  que  el  Custodio 
de  San  Francinco,  que  era  el 
Santo  Frai  Martin  de  Valencia, 
le  avia  querido  prender  por  mal 
Christiano  (con  la  autoridad  de 
Prelado,  que  entonces  era  de  esta 
Tierra)  trat6  con  ^1,  que  le  diese 
facultad  para  ello,  porque  se  pre* 
feria  de  prendello,  sin  ruido.  £1 
Custodio  le  respondi6,  que  yk 
aquel  Hombre  estaba  confesado, 
y  absuelto,  y  que  no  tenia  causa 
para  ello,  porque  era  buen  Chris* 
tiano." — ToRQUKMADA,  Monaf 
quia  Imdiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  2. 


40  Iteport  of  the  Death  of  Corks. 

toMedellin, — and  in  the  Factor's  rising  to  supreme 
power,  which  he  exercised  in  the  most  sliamei'ul 
manner.*  A  report,  which  was  very  credible,  of 
the  deaths  of  Cortes  and  all  his  companions  gave 
strength  to  the  macliinations  of  the  Factor. 
Funeral  services  were  performed  for  Cortes  at 
Mexico,  and  his  effects  were  deposited  in  the 
liands  of  an  officer  wliose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  of  defunct  persons.f  So  indig- 
nant was  tlie  Factor  at  any  disbelief  in  the  death 
of  Cortes  (a  convenient  witness  had  seen  the 
spirits  of  Cortes  and  Sandoval,  in  flames,  near 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  Hnitzilopoiditli), 
that  he  ordered  Juana  de  Marsilla,  the  wife  of 
Alonso  Valiente,  to  be  publicly  whipped  through 
the  streets  for  a  witch,  because  she  obstinately 
declared  that  Cortes  and  her  liusband  (his  secre- 
tary) were  alive,  and  that  she  would  not  marry 
again. 


Though  it  was  not  true  that  Cortes  and  his 
Spanish  companions  had  perished  in  their  journey 
to  Honduras,  there  were  tidings  in  the  camp, 


'  "  Embiaron  &  todaa  Ins  Pro- 
TinciM  d  pitlir  el  Iho,  y  JoiM, 
que  tenian  1m  Sciiores,  j  Im 
escadriuaron  las  Cauw,  y  m  Ian 
tomaroD  poT  fuer^a,  von  todas 
la«  Alhfgas  de  Plnmeria,  y  Ri- 
qne^Bs.  que  tenisn,  haei^ndoles 
mal  traUmienUi  (ciwa,  qae  lin- 
tii?ron  macho)  y  si  la  csperan^a, 
de  que  Fernando  CortiSB  era  sivo, 
no  les  pnsiera  reitortadan.  y  freni), 
■e  alfarun,  y  cod  todo  eao  «e 
fiieroti  macho*,  deseeperado*,  4 


loH  Moatffl,  dcsde  donde  Ralian  & 
lo8  C&minoH,  y  matahan  s  loa 
Christianos  i  y  en  un  boIo  Pueblo 
luat&ron  quince,  y  nncha  parte 
dp  el  Mar  de  el  Norte  »e  aJt<^r6." 
— TomjUBWAOA,  lib.  5.  cap.  3. 

t  "  Se  apoderwon  de  todoB  loi 
bienes  de  Cort«»,  afirmando,  que 
era  lUQ^rto,  y  loa  depoBitaron  en  el 
Tenednr  do  bicnes  de  DIAidUib." 
—  ToBQUEMADA,  MoHurguia 
Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  1. 
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which,  if  they  had  reached  Mexico,  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  additional  disasters.  The  diffi- 
colties  of  march  and  of  transit — the  severe  pri-  ii 
Tations  arising  from  want  of  food  and  of  fodder 
— aod  the  sufferings  of  all  kinds  which  Cortes 
and  his  army  had  to  undergo,  rendered  lax  the 
military  discipline  among  them.  Even  the 
Commander  himself  at  times  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  appeasing  his  hunger.  Then,  too, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  traversed  was  sometimes 
Boch  as  to  defy  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 
In  the  road,  for  instance,  between  Iztapan  and 
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Zaguatapan  the  Spaniards  found  themselves  in  a 
wood  of  such  extent  and  thickness  that,  as  Cortes 
expresses  it,  nothing  was  seen  except  the  spot 
where  they  placed  their  feet  on  the  ground,  and  the 
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B.  XII.  aperture  above  them  through  which  the  heavens 
'  ^'    were  discernible.     Even  when  some  of  his  men 
climbed  tlie  trees,  their  extent  of  vision  was  limited 
to  a  stone's  throw.*    The  Indian  guides  were  quite 
at  fault,  and  the  whole  army  would  probably  have 
perished,  but  for  the  use  that  was  made  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass.    Such  was  the  country,  abounding 
in  dense  forests,  wide  morasses,  broad,  unfordable 
rivers,t  and  not  without  stony  mountains,  over 
which  Cortes  had  to  lead   his  motley  band  of 
Spanish  horsemen,  musicians,  jugglers,  and  Mexi- 
can attendants.     It  was  not  likely  that  his  pri- 
soners—the captive  monarchs  of  Mexico,  TIacuba, 
and  Tezcuco — could  fail  to  observe  the  inevitable 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  to  commune  with 
themselves,  and  with  each  other  upon  the  advan- 
ThB        tage  which  they  might  derive  from  it.    They 
ehiaft        accordingly  conspired.     Their  plan  was,  after  de- 
"""^^     etroying  those  Spaniards  who  were  with  them,  to 


*  "  Ests  monte  era  mujr  bravo 
J  eaptmtoBo,  por  ^1  cual  onduve 
doB  diaa  Hbriendo  c^unino  por 
donde  Befialabsn  aqacllas  guias, 
haata  tanto  quo  dijeron  que  iban 
desatinados,que  no  sabian  a  donde 
iban ;  ;  era  la  montaun  de  tel 
calidad  que  no  se  via  otra  «mb 
sino  donde  poniamos  los  pi^  en 
el  luelo,  b  mirando  arriba,  la  cla- 
ridad  del  cielo :  tonta  era  la  eepe- 
Eura  J  alt«za  de  los  &rbole«>  qua 
aunque  se  subian  en  alf^nos,  no 
podiHJi  deKCubrir  uq  tiro  de 
piedra." — Docitmentoi  Inediloi, 
torn.  4,  p.  34- 

t  The  bridge«thBtwere  thrown 
OTBr  these  formidable  morshea 
and  riven,  which   chiefly   owed 


their  roiutnictioD  to  tlie  akill  of 
the  Mexican  artificers,  remained 
for  years ;  and  when  these  pro- 
vinces  were  at  peace,  the  admiring 
traveller  wli«  wont  to  exclaim, 
"  These  ure  the  bridgea  of 
Cortes." — "  Y  despues  qne  aque- 
llaa  tierras,  j  Provincias  estu- 
vieron  de  paz,  los  EBpaiiuleii  que 
por  aqnellos  caminos  eatavan  y 
poBsavan,  j  hallavan  algunas  de 
Imb  puentea  ain  »e  aver  di^shecbo 
hI  cabo  de  muehos  snoH.  y  los 
grandes  arboles  qae  en  elliu  po- 
niamos. ac  odmiran  dello.  y  snelen 
dezir  agora,  Aqut  son  los  puenteA 
dc  Cortes,  como  si  diieasen,  las 
colunas  de  Hercules." — BE£MiJ. 
Dl*K,  cap.  178. 
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raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  march  for  Mexico.   B.  XII. 
The  time  was  very  favourable  for  their  design.    ^'  ^' 
Part  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  with  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  in  Guatemala;  another  part  in  Hon- 
duras with  Christoval  de  Olid,  and  the  Captains 
who  had  gone  to  subdue  him.     Other  Spaniards, 
again,  had  gone  into  the  province  of  Meclioacan, 
where  some  gold  mines,  according  to  report,  had 
been  discovered.    Mexico  itself  was  comparatively  Abceooe  of 
defenceless,  and  at  no  period  since  the  conquest  J^^I^JT^om 
would  a    revolt    have   been    more    formidable.  ^•^^*<»- 
The   Mexican   troops   who   accompanied  Cortes 
amounted  to  three  thousand.      Death  was   im- 
minent from  starvation:  why  should  they  not 
die  to  save  their  monarch  and  to  recover  their 
country? 

The  conspiracy   was  betrayed  to  Cortes  by 
Mexicatzincatl,  the  same  man,  as  I  imagine,  whom  Coufpiney 
Cortes  had  set  over  the  work  of  constructing  and  SST**" 
governing  the  Indian  quarters  of  Mexico.     Tliis 
man  probably  understood  better  tlian  his  country- 
men the  solid  basis  upon  which  the  power  of 
Cortes  rested,  and  the  speed  with  which  a  common 
danger  would  compel  the  Spaniards  to  resume 
iheir  accustomed  wariness  and  discipline.     The 
traitor  showed  to  Cortes  a  paper  whereon  were 
painted  the  faces  and  names  of  the  Mexican  Lords 
and  Princes  who  were  concerned  in  the  conspiracy. 
IThe  Spanish  Commander  immediately  seized  upon  CortM 
them  separately,  and  examined  them  one  by  one,  oonapin- 
telling  each  that  the  others  had  confessed  the^"* 
truth. 

According  to  Bernal  Diaz,  and  also  to  an 
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ancient  Tezcucan  history,*  it  appears  as  if  the  B.  XII. 
King  of  Mexico  did  not  confess  to  more  than  ^^'  ^' 
being  aware  of  the  conspiracy,  and  declared  that 
he  had  reiiised  to  entertain  it.  This  may  be  du- 
bious ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  cruel  practical  wisdom 
of  Cortes  would  make  but  little  difference  between 
a  conspiracy  su^ested  by  the  monarch  himself  or 
by  others  on  liis  behalf.  Tlie  result  would  have 
been  the  same.  And  Cortes  saw  that  the  sure 
way  of  putting  an  immedi<ate  stop  to  such  con- 
spiracies was  to  make  a  great  example  of  the 
principal  offenders.  Accordingly,  the  Kings  of 
Mexico  and  Tlacuba  were  condemned  to  death. 
When  led  to  execution,  the  King  of  Mexico  ex- 
claimed, ^^  0,  Malinche,  it  is  long  that  I  have  Speeeh  of 
known  the  falseness  of  your  words,  and  havem^^". 
foreseen  that  you  would  give  me  that  death  which, 
alas !  I  did  not  give  myself,  when  I  surrendered 
to  you  in  my  city  of  Mexico.  Wlierefore  do  you 
slay  me  without  justice  ?  May  God  demand  it  of 
you." 

The  King  of  Tlacuba  said  that   he   looked 
upon  his  death  as  welcome,  since  he  was  to  die 
with  his  Lord,  the  King  of  Mexico.     After  con- 
fession and   absolution,    the    two   Kings   were  The  Kingi 
hanged  upon  a  ceyba  tree  in  Izzancanac,  in  the  ^J^*"^ 
province  of  Acalan,  on  one  of  the  carnival  days  ^"^^ 
before  shrove-tide,  in  the  year  1525.     Thus  ended  d«*th. 
the  great  Mexican  dynasty — itself  a  thing  com- 
pacted by  so  much  blood  and  toil  and  suffering 
of  countless  human  beings.     The  days  of  deposed 

*  Beferred  to  by  Tosquxmada. 


B.  XII. 
Ch.  a. 
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monarclis — victima  alike  to  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  and  the  suspicions  of  their  captors — are 
mostly  very  brief;  and  perhaps  it  is  surprising 
that  the  King  of  Mexico  should  have  survived 
80  long  as  four  years  the  conquest  of  his  capital, 
and  have  been  treated  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  with  favour  and  honour.* 


EXPEDITION     OF    CORTES 
TO 

HONDURAS. 


Some  writers  have  supposed  that  Cortes  was 
weary  of  his  captives,  and  wished  to  destroy  them, 
and  that  the  charge  of  conspiracy  was  fictitious. 
Such  assertions  betray  a  total  ignorance  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  great  Spaniard.  Astute  men  seldom 
condescend  to  lying.  Now,  Cortes  was  not  only 
very  astute,  but,  according  to  his  notions,  higlily 
lionouTdble.    A  genuine  hidalgo,  and  a  thoroughly 

*  For  an  aoooont  (if  this  oouBpirac;,  iw  Tobqubiupi,  lib.  4, 
cap.  104. 
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loyal  man,  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  B.  XII. 
committing  a  small  theft  as  of  uttering  a  falsehood  '  ^' 
in  a  despatch  addressed  to  his  sovereign.* 

Cortes  could  well  afford  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  deaths  of  the  two  principal  kings,  and  to 
spare  the  other  conspirators,  as  his  discovery  of 
this  conspiracy  deepened  the  impression  which 
the  Mexicans  already  entertained  of  his  super- 
natural knowledge.  They  had  seen  him  at  the 
time  of  greatest  diflSculty  call  for  a  mysterious- 
looking  mirror  or  chart,  and  after  watching  with 
solicitude  the  trembling  movements  of  a  needle 
suspended  over  the  flat  surface,  determine  at  once 


*  His  own  aoootmt  of  the  be- 
tnjil  of  the  conspiracy  to  him  is 
in  the  following  words : — "  Aqui 
en  esta  provincia  de  Acalan  acae- 
ci6  nn  caso  que  es  bien  qae  V. 
M.  lo  sepa,  y  es  que  an  ciada- 
dano  honrado  de  esta  ciudad  de 
Temixtitan,  que  se  llaroaba  Me- 
eiealcingo,  y  deapaes  qae  se  baa- 
tiz6  se  llama  Crist^val,  vino  k 
mi  ana  noche  may  secretamente 
y  me  trajo  cierta  figara  en  an 
papel  de  lo  de  esta  tierra,  y  qae- 
ri^ndome  dar  4  entender  lo  que 
significaba  me  dijo  qae  Guate- 
macin,  senor  qae  fu^  de  esta  ciu- 
dad de  Temiztitan,  4  quien  yo 
despoes  que  la  gan^  he  tenido 
nempre  preso,  teniendole  por 
hombre  bullicioso,  y  le  lley^  oon- 
migo  aquel  camino  con  todoe  los 
demas  sefiores  que  me  parecian 
que  eran  partes  para  la  seguridad 
y  reroelta  de  estas  partes,  ^ 
dQome  aquel  Crist6val  que  ^1  y 
Oaanacasin,  senor  que  fu^  de 
Tescuco,  y  Tetepanguecal,  sefior 
que  fu^  de  Tacuba,  y  on  Taca- 


telz  que  4  la  sazon  era  en  esta 
ciudad  de  M^jico  en  la  parte  del 
Tatetaloo,  habian  hablado  ma- 
chas  yeoes  y  dado  parte  de  ello  4 
este  Messicalcingo,  que  agora  se 
llama  Cri8t6yal,  diciendo  oomo 
esiaban  desposeidos  de  sns  tierraa 
y  senorio  y  las  mandaban  loe 
espafioles,  y  que  seria  bien  que 
buscasen  algun  remedio  para  que 
elloe  las  tomasen  4  seiiorear  y 
poseer ;  y  que  hablando  en  esta 
muchas  yeces  en  este  camino,  let 
habia  parecido  que  era  buen  re- 
medio tener  manera  oomo  me 
matasen  4  mi  ^  4  los  espanoles 
que  oonmigo  estaban,  €  que 
muertos  nosotroa  irian  apelli- 
dando  las  gentes  de  aquellas 
partes  hasta  matar  4  Crist6yal 
de  Olid  y  4  la  gente  que  con  ^1 
estaba,  ^  hecho  esto  qae  enyia- 
rian  sus  mensajeros  4  esta  ciudad 
de  Temixtitan  para  que  matasen 
todos  los  espafioles  que  en  ella 
habian  quedado.*' — Relacian  al 
Empbbados  por  Hbsnak 
CoBTis.   Doc.  Inid,,  i.  4,  p.  5a, 
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B.  xn.  upon   his   line   of  march,  and  never  suffer  the 
'  ^'    direction  to  be  varied  until  they  came  out  upon 
the  very  town  which  had  been  the  object  of  the 
march.     Wlicn,  as  they  thouglit,    the   Spanish 
Commander    discovered     this    conspiracy     (for, 
doubtless,    the  i'aithless  Mexican  kept  his   own 
counsel,  or  he  would  liave  been  torn  to  pieces 
by  hie  countrymen),  what  could  they  imagine 
p«Ui        but  that    he    had   been   conversing   with    that 
the  mysterious  little  rod  of  iron,  whose  tremblings 

io'uir"'  had  again  revealed  to  its  master  the  course  to  be 
sMper-  taken  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  that  beset  him. 
knowieJgs  Cortes  was  not  the  man  to  omit  any  opportunity 
01  impressmg  others  with  a  sense  oi  his  power. 
The  belief  of  the  attendant  Mexicans  in  the  know- 
ledge that  was  thus  magically  conveyed  to  the 
Spanish  Commander  grew  to  such  a  height,  that 
some  of  them,  whose  consciences  must  have  been 
quite  clear  of  this  conspiracy,  begged  him  to  look 
in  the  mirror  and  the  chart,  and  see  there  whether 
they  were  not  loyal  towards  him.* 

This  has  been  construed  as  an  instance  of  the 
"simplicity"  of  the  Mexicans;    but  it  may  be 


•  "  Porqne  como  han  viMto 
que  pars  >certar  aqnel  c&minD, 
muchitf  ycDPs  ucaba  una  cartA 
de  marear  y  an  RgriJR.  en  especial 
cuando  le  aocrt<5  el  cnmino  de 
C'algoatrepsn,  hon  dicho  i  mu- 
choa  eapafiolM  que  par  slli  lo 
■aqii£,  J  atui  a  mf  me  hnn  dicho 
jdgnnoa  do  etio*  qoorifndame 
hacvr  aeiUi  querae  tienen  buetw 
ToluDtad.  que  para  que  tigm  cub 
bnenaa  inUuoionei,  que  me  rogs- 


ban  mucho  cjud  mimee  el  eapcjo 
y  i&  carta,  7  aUi  veria  como  ellos 
me  tt^nian  buena  voluntad,  pnea 
por  till  aabia  todaa  ]aa  otras 
cosaa.  £  yo  tambien  In  bice 
entender  que  siwi  era  la  verdod. 
6  que  en  aquella  agnja  6  carta  de 
marcar  via  70  6  tabia  6  ae  me 
dcscubriaD  todas  Us  oosaa." — 
Selacioa  at  KuPKeAI>OK  por 
Ui:b>as  CuHT^a.  DoeianenUi* 
IniditOM,  torn.  4,  p.  55. 
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doubted  whether  there  are   not  many  amongst  B.  xn. 
ourselves  who  would  be  very  much  puzzled  to    ^^  ^' 
explain  the  phenomena  which  perplexed  and  awed 
the  Mexican  troops.     And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  knowledge  which  had  been  possessed  by 
their  priests,  and  stored  up  in  their  colleges,  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  taken  from  them.     If,  in 
these  times,  a  nation  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
its  chief  men  in  science  and  art,  it  would  pro-  how  % 
bably  astound  the  world  to  see  how  soon  the^JJ 
great  body  of  that  nation  would  degenerate  into  d«K«n«»*«. 
utter  ignorance  and  superstition.     The  principal 
knowledge  possessed  by  mankind  is,  even  now, 
confined  to  a  very  few,  comparatively  speaking;  ^°^'|[^^ 
and  in  those  days,  when  the  few  were  a  favoured  •  few. 
caste,  and  the  Government  was  entirely  aristo- 
cratic or  despotic,  the  loss  of  the  nobles,   the 
priests,  and  the  kings,  was  absolutely  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation,  as  a  nation.    The  Indian,  who 
is  now  in  such  a  state  of  stolidity  that  no  reward, 
hardly,  can  induce  him  to  stir  from  the  squatting 
position  that  he  has  once  taken  up  before  the 
fire,  is  the  lineal  descendant,  perhaps,  of  a  man 
who  projected,  or  helped  to  carry  out,  with  cunning 
workmanship,   constructions   which    are   still  a 
marvel  to  the  most  intelligent  persons  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  in  the  world.*      The  destruc- 


•  Ulloa,  who  travelled  in 
Peru  in  the  year  1736,  nays, — 
"  The  disproportion  between 
what  I  read  and  what  I  am 
going  to  relate,  is  so  remarkable, 
that,  on    a   retrospect    towards 


to  aoooont  for  the  aniversal 
change  of  things ;  especially 
when  surrounded  by  such  visible 
monuments  of  the  industry, 
polity,  and  laws  of  the  Indiana 
of  Peru,  that  it  would  be  mad- 


put  times,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  !  ness  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
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B.  XII.  tibility  of  such  civilization  as  the  Assyrian, 
'  ''  Egyptian,  Mexican,  or  Peruvian,  and  perhaps  of 
others  as  notable,  whose  names  even  have  been 
lost,  or  exist  only  in  symbols  that  may  never  be 
interpreted,  is  not  merely  a  marked  fact  in  the 
world's  annals,  bnt  one  which  especially  requires 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  American  history,  in  order 
to  prevent  us  from  falling  into  the  delusion  of 
supposing  that  the  great  works  and  remarkable 
polities  we  read  of  in  the  New  World  are  mythical 


acoounts  that  have  been  given  of 
them ;  for  the  ruiiiB  of  tlieee 
nnaient  workn  are  still  smazing, 
()n  tlie  utiier  iiand,  I  cad  hardly 
credit  my  own  eyes,  when  1 
beliolil  that  nation  involved  a«  it 
were  in  Cimmerian  darkneas — 
rude,  indocile,  and  living  in  a 
barhariim  little  tetter  than  those 
who  have  tlieir  dwelling  atnong 
the  «aat«*,  precipice*,  and  fo- 
reeta.  But  what  is  still  more 
difficult  to  conceive  is,  how  these 
people,  whoBe  former  wisdom  is 
coaapicnoas  in  the  equity  of  their 
lawB,  and  the  establiahment  of  a 
government  so  singular  aa  thnt 
under  which  they  live,  should  at 
present  show  no  tracea  of  that 
genius  and  capacity  which  formed 
ao  excellent  an  ceconomy,  and  so 
beautiful  a  ay  stem  of  social 
duties:  though  undoubtedly  they 
are  the  isme  people,  and  still  re- 
tun  some  of  their  ancient  cuf- 
toma  and  manners." 

Agun,  describing  ths  aloth  of 
the  Indian,  Ulloa  says, — "  He 
aita  squatting  on  hia  hania  (be- 
ing the  nsual  puiiture  of  all  the 
Indians),  and  looks  on  his  wife 
while  she  is  doing  the 


work  of  the  family  ;  but,  unless 
to  drink,  he  never  movea  irom 
the  Hreaide,  till  obliged  to  como 
to  table,  or  wait  on  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  only  domeetic  ser- 
vice they  do  is  to  plough  their 
ckacarita,  or  little  «pot  of  land, 
in  order  to  its  being  sown  ;  but 
the  latter,  together  with  the  resi 
of  the  culture,  makes  another 
part,  which  is  aUo  done  by  the 
wife  and  children.  When  they 
are  once  settled  in  the  above  pos- 
ture, no  reward  can  tuake  them 
stir;  so  that  if  a  traveller  has 
lost  hia  way,  and  happens  to 
come  to  any  of  these  cottsgca, 
they  hide  themselves,  and  charge 
their  wives  to  aay  that  they  are 
not  at  home ;  when  the  whole 
labour  consLsts  in  accompanying 
the  traveller  a  quarter  of  a 
league,  or  perhaps  leas,  to  put 
him  in  his  way  :  and  for  thia 
small  service,  he  would  get  B  rial, 
or  half  a  rial  at  least" — DoK 
Gkdbob  Svkv,  and  Boit  Ak- 
TOKio  £E  Ulloi.  Toyaffc  to 
Soulk  America,  translated  by 
J.  Adihs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  401,  404. 
London,  iSoG, 
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or  fabulous,  while  in  truth  they  are  quite  within  B.  xn. 
the  domain  of  modem  history,  and  rest  upon  ^' 
similar  testimony  to  that  upon  which  we  give 
credit  to  the  annals  of  our  own  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  fathers  of  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare  were  contemporaries  of  Montezuma 
and  Atahuallpa. 

The  last  of  the  Mexican  monarchs  being 
disposed  of  by  this  severe,  but  perhaps  necessary, 
execution,  our  natural  sympathy  with  the  van- 
quished makes  us  glad  to  find  that  the  army 
murmured  at  these  things,  and  that  there  were 
some  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  who  thought  the 
execution  unjust.  Bemal  Diaz  notes  that  Cortes  Demni. 
was  melancholy,  depressed,  and  sleepless.*  It  is  2^'**' 
some  satisfaction  to  imagine  that  bloody  deeds,  y?^?° 
even  such  as  have  but  the  lesser  stain  of  policy,  kin«^ 
render  thick  and  heavy  the  air  around  the  beds  of 
those  who,  to  avoid  the  phantasms  of  such  deeds, 
need  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  far  more  than  other 
men. 


OB 

rtM 


Before  Cortes  started  from  Espiritu  Santo,  he 


•  "  Tambien  qmero  dezir,  que 
mmo  Cortes  andava  mal  dis- 
pofiito,  7  aun  moi  pensativo  y 
desoontoito  del  trabajoso  camino 
que  Ueyayamoa,  ^  oomo  avia 
Tnandado  aborcar  4  Quatemuz, 
6  an  primo  el  senor  de  Tacuba, 
tin  tener  jnsticia  para  ello,  6 
avia  cada  dia  bambre,  6  que 
adolescian  Espanolea,  6  morian 
mucboa  Mexicanos,  pareci6  ser 
que  de  nocbe  no  repoeava  de 
penaar  en  ello,  y  aaliesae  de  la 


cama  donde  donnia  k  pasaear  en 
una  Bala,  adonde  avia  idolos,  que 
era  apoaento  principal  do  aquel 
pueble^nelo,  adonde  tenian  otroa 
idoloa,  y  descuiddse  y  cay6  maa 
de  doa  estados  abazo,  y  se  dea- 
calabr6  la  cabe^a,  y  call6  que  no 
dixo  oosa  bnena  ni  mala  lobre 
ello,  salvo  curarse  la  deacalabra* 
dura,  y  todo  ae  lo  paasava  y 
Buiria."  —  BBBViX  Diab,  cap, 
177. 
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B.  XII,  sent  to  the  Lords  of  Tabasco  and  Xicalango, 
^'  desiring  that  they  would  come  to  him,  or  send 
persons  with  whom  he  could  confer.  The  caciques 
sent  such  persons,  who,  in  reply  to  the  inquiries 
of  Cortes,  informed  him  that  on  the  sea-coast, 
beyond  the  country  that  is  called  Yucatan,  there 
were  certain  Spaniards  who  did  the  people  of  that 
country  much  harm,  hxarain^  pueblos,  and  slaying 
the  inhabitants,  by  which  the  merchants  of 
Tabasco  and  Xicalango  (some  of  them  probably 
being  the  persons  then  speaking)  had  lost  all 
commerce  with  that  coast.  "  And  as  eye- 
witnesses," he  says,  "  they  gave  an  account  of  all 
the  pueblos  on  the  coast,  until  you  come  to  the 
country  where  Pedrarias  de  Avila,  your  Majesty's 
Governor,  is,  and  tliey  made  me  a  map  upon  a 
cloth  of  the  whole  of  it."* 

The  allusion  in  the  above  words  of  Cortes  to 

Pedrarias  de  A^-ila  may  remind  us  that  the  radia- 

TiroMiitr«tioD8  from  these  two  great  centres  of  conquest 

ofconqueB^  and  discovery  in  America,  namely,  Darien  and 

Mfliico.      Mexico,  were  about  to  intersect,    Ai'ter  a  short  time 

the  Darienites  will  go  southwards  to  Peru,  and  the 

Mexican  conquerors  northwards  to  California. 


The  daily  movements  of  the  march  of  Cortes 
cannot  be  recorded  in  a  history  like  this.  But,  if 
we  would  appreciate  justly  the  nature  and  re- 
sources of  New  Spain,  we  must  observe  that  the 


•  "  T  oomo  t«fltigo«  de  vista  I  gobemador  de  V.  M.,  j  me  hi- 
me  dieroa  razon  de  cau  todoa  lew  I  oieraD  una  figru^  en  un  pano  ilo 
puebloB  lie  ia  casta  haata  Ue^sr  toda  ello."  —  J}orument<»  In- 
doude  e«t4  Pedrariu  de   AviU,  I  idilot,  Uim.  4,  p.  II. 


Slate  of  the  Civilization  he  met  tciti. 
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territories  traversed  by  Cortes  possessed  sifjns  of  a  a  m. 
civilization  not  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  *^*' 
He  speaks  of  Iztapan  as  "  a  verj  great  thing."  a|u  or 
He  mentions  its  pastures,  its  lands  for  ^ricalture,  «h^^^'°* 
and  its  being  surroonded  by  a  considerabk  extent  ^^^^ 
of  settled  territory.*     Of  Acaliin,  the  province  <>°  ii^ 


in  which  the  Mexican  Kings  were  hanged,  he  says 
also  that  this  was  "a  very  great  thing,"  where 
there  were  masxy  pueblos  and  much  people,  and 
that  it  aboonded  in  provisions,  amongst  which  he 
specifies  honey.     He  also   speaks  of  the  mer- 

*  "  E*te  pneUo  de  Iztapan  '  donde  haj  bucnoi  paatoi :  tien* 
M  nrny  grande  com  j  mU  uen-  mu;  buenai  tieriM  de  labrauui : 
tedo  ea  la  ribera  de  un  muy  tiene  buena  comarcs  de  tiem 
bennoM)  rio :  Uene  iddj  buen  poblada."  —  Btlaeton  al  Eii- 
aaiento  para  poblar  en  i\  eapa-  febadoK;  DoeumttUo*  I»iditot, 
&o1mi  tienc  mnj  hannOM  rib«Ta  1  torn.  4,;.  31. 
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State  of  the  Cimlization  he  met  tcith. 


B.  xn.  chants  of  that  country.*    Further  on,  in  Ma- 
'^^  '-    catlan,  he  comes  upon  a  fortress,  of  which  he 
Fortrew  M  thinks  it  worth  while  to  give  a  minute  account 
"**     ■   to  the  Emperor,  describing  its  battlements,  em- 
brasures, traverses  and  turrets,  "  showing  such 
good  order  and  arrangement,  that  it  could  not  be 
better,  he  says,  considering  the  arms  with  which 
they  fought."t 
Templet  at        "^^  Chaautal  he  found  temples  built  after  the 
C'""**'-    fashion    of  the   Mexicans ;{  and  we   now  know 
what  remarkable  buildings  he  might  have  seen, 
had  his  route  diverged  but  a  few  miles  from  that 
Cortei       which  was  taken,  for  he  passed  near  the  great 
Copm.       city  of  Copan,^  the  monuments  of  which  remain 


•  "  Ha^  en  ella  jmichoB  mer- 
caderes  y  genW  qae  tratan  eu 
mucliaa  partes,  y  boo  ritos  ie 
enaUvoB  y  do  laa  cosas  que  te 
tratan  en  la  tieira."  —  Ihcu- 
mentot  Iniditot,  torn.  4,  p.  55, 

t  "  La  manera  de  eate  pueilo 
ee  que  estA  en  un  p^ol  alto,  y 
por  la  una  parte  )e  cerca  una 
gran  laguna,  y  por  Is  otra  parte 
nn  MToyo  muy  hondo  que  ontra 
en  Is  laguna,  y  no  tienc  aino 
Kola  una  entrada  liana,  y  («do 
€1  eata  cercado  de  on  foitado 
hondo,  y  despues  del  foeado  un 
pretil  de  madera  luuts  los  pechoa 
do  altnra,  y  deapuea  de  etite 
pretil  una  cerca  de  tablooea  may 
gordoB  de  hasta  doi  estadoB  en 
alto  con  SOS  troncras  en  toda 
ella  para  tirur  bub  flechai,  y  k 
trcchoa  de  la  cerca  nnaa  garrta* 
sitas  que  Bobrepqjan  sobre  la 
cerca  otro  estado  y  mas  y  ansi- 
BUB  bvnerM  y  nrnchoe 
piedrM  enctina  pars  polear  desde 
■nilw,  y  tns  tzonenu  tambien  en 


lo  alto,  y  de  dcntro  de  todas  las 
casus  del  pueblo  anBlmisnlo  bub 
troneraB,  y  travesea  k  laa  calles, 
por  tan  liuena  i^rden  y  concierto 
que  no  podia  eer  rnejor,  digo 
para  prapoaito  de  laa  annaa  con 
quo  pelean." — Documeitloi  In- 
iditot, torn.  4,  p.  61. 

J  "  Y  «m  mi  gente  junta 
lali  &  una  gran  plaza  donde  elloa 
teuian  bub  muzquitas  y  oratorio*, 
y  como  vinioB  las  mezquitas  y 
apoaentoB  al  rededor  de  ellos  k 
la  fomiB  y  manera  que  las  de 
Culna,  puBonoB  mas  espanto  de 
ol  que  traiamoa  porque  basta 
ulU  deapuea  que  pasamoB  de 
Acalan  no  laa  habiamos  risto  de 
aquelU  manera." — DocMmottM 
laiditoi,  torn.  4.  p.  99. 

§  "  Ab  at  Copon,  I  ahall  not 
at  present  offer  any  conjecinre  in 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  them 
buildings,  merely  remarking  that 
at  ten  leagues'  diatuitv  ia  a  ril- 
lage  called  LaaTrea  Cruces,  or  the 
Three  Ctobms,  liom  thr««  u 
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J)€ath  of  Christoval  de  Olid. 
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to  this  day,  to  astound  the  traveller*  and  perplex  B.  XIL 
the  antiquarian.  ^^'  ^• 

It  was  not  until  Cortes  approached  the  sea-  Rod  of 
coast,  that  he  heard  that  Christoval  de  Olid  liad  2^'** 
been  assassinated  by  Francisco  de  Las  Casas,  one     '^'^ 


wkich«aoeording  to  tnidition,Cor- 
tez  erected  at  that  place  when  on 
hia  conquering  marchfrom  Mexico 
to  Honduras  hy  the  Lake  of 
Peten.  Cortex,  then,  moat  hare 
paated  within  twpnty  or  thirty 
milea  of  the  place  now  called 
Palenqne.  If  it  had  heen  a 
tiring  city,  ita  fame  moat  have 
reached  hia  ears,  and  he  would 
probably  have  turned  aside  from 
his  road  to  subdue  and  plunder 
it.  It  seems,  therefore,  but  rea- 
■onable  to  suppose  that  it  was  at 
that  time  desolate  and  in  ruins, 
and  even  the  memory  of  it  lost." 
^-SrvPHiiit,  Incidents  of  Tra- 
ffel  im  Central  America,  voL  2, 
chap,  ao,  p.  357. 

•  **  The  wall  (at  Copan)  was  of 
eat  stone,  well  laid,  and  in  a  good 
■tate  of  preservation.  We  as- 
oended  by  large  stone  steps,  in 
some  places  perfect,  and  in  othera 
thrown  down  by  trees  which  had 
grown  up  between  the  crevices, 
and  reached  a  terrace,  the  form  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  make 
out,  from  the  density  of  the 
forest  in  which  it  was  enveloped. 
Oar  g^ide  cleared  a  way  with 

his  machete Diverging 

from  the  base,  and  working  our 
way  through  the  thick  woods, 
we  came  upon  a  square  stone 
column,  about  fourteen  feet  high 
and  three  feet  on  each  side, 
acolptured  in  very  bold  relief, 
and  on  all  four  of  the  sides,  from 
the  base  to  the  top.     The  front 


was  the  figure  of  a  man  curiously 
and  richly  dressed,  and  the  faoe^ 
evidently  a  portrait,  solemn, 
stem,  and  well  fitted  to  excite 
terror.  The  back  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent design,  unlike  anything 
we  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the 
sides  were  covered  with  hiero* 
glyphics With  an  in- 
terest perhaps  stronger  than  wo 
had  ever  felt  in  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  Kgypt,  we  followed 
our  guide,  who,  sometimes  miss- 
ing his  way,  with  a  constant  and 
vigorous  use  of  his  machete,  con- 
ducted us  through  the  thick 
forest,  among  half-buried  frag- 
ments, to  fourteen  monumenta 
of  the  same  character  and  ap- 
pearance, some  with  more  ele- 
gant designs,  and  some  in  work- 
manship equal  to  the  finest  mo- 
numents of  the  Egyptians ;  one 
displaced  from  its  pedestal  by 
enormous  roots ;  another  locked 
in  the  close  embrace  of  branches 
of  trees,  and  almost  lifted  out  of 
the  earth ;  another  hurled  to  the 
ground,  and  bound  down  by  huge 
vines  and  creepers ;  and  one 
standing,  with  ita  altar  before  it, 
in  a  grove  of  trees  which  grew 
around  it,  seemingly  to  shade 
and  shroud  it  as  a  sacred  thing ; 
in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
woods,  it  seemed  a  divinity 
mourning  over  a  fallen  people." 
— SxEPHBNa,  Incidents  qf  Tra» 
vel  in  Central  America,  vol.  J, 
chap.  5,  pp.  101-103. 
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News  from  Mexico  reaches  Cortes. 


of  the  captains  who  had  heen  sent  to  subdue  the 
rebel.  The  first  object  of  the  expedition  was, 
therefore,  in  great  measure  attained.  Cortes, 
however,  proceeded  to  visit  the  new  settlement, 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  useless  for  him  to 
attempt  to  retiim  by  the  way  he  liad  come :  and 
it  was  while  he  was  staying  in  Truxillo,  and 
busying   himself   with    hia    colony   there,    tliat 


EXPEDITION     OF    CORTES 
TO 

HONDURAS. 


intelligence  reached  him  of  tlio  lamentable  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place  in  Mexico 
during  his  absence. 

He  had  come  all  this  way  to  punish  the 
rebellion  of  one  of  his  captains,  and  had  leit 
behind  him  the  seeds  of  the  most  deplorable 
sedition  amongst  the  principal  men  of  liia  chief 
city.     In  commenting  upon  this  state  of  things 
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to  liis  master,  the  Emperor,  he  uses  a  very  B.  XIL 
striking  expression,  condemmitory  of  the  folly  ^' 
and  unfaithftdness  which  was  manifested  for  the 
most  part  by  those  official  persons  in  the  colonies 
who  were  entrusted  with  delegated  authority. 
**  They  think/'  he  says,  *'  that  unless  they  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  they  hardly  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be  in  power" — {literallify  ^^  unless  they 
commit  folly,  they  think  they  do  not  wear  the 
plume"*),  a  proverbial  expression  which  probably 
came  from  the  East,  and  which  embodies  the 
deep  sense  of  misgovemment  that  had  been  felt 
by  subject  millions  whose  only  protest  against 
the  folly  and  caprice  of  their  rulers  was  some 
dire  proverb  of  this  kind. 

The  conduct  of  Cortes  on  this  occasion  gives 
great  insight  into  his  character.  He  was  much 
urged  by  his  followers  to  go  at  once  by  sea  to 
Mexico.  His  presence  there  was  greatly  needed. 
No  one  was  more  aware  of  this  than  he  was  him- 
self. Still,  he  hesitated  to  go ;  for  it  was  a  great 
peculiarity  of  this  remarkable  man,  that  his  atten- 
tion was  not  always  directed  to  what  seemed  most 
pressing,  but  often  to  some  duty  based  upon  general  ^  )*rg« 
rules  of  action,  and  a  large  foresight  of  what  would  Cortct. 
in  the  end  be  politic.  His  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  sending  to  succour  the  Indian  allies  when 
he  himself  had  just  suffered  defeat,  was  an  instance 
of  this  largeness  of  view.  And,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  state  of  the  King's  affairs  in  Honduras, 

*  "  Porqae  ym  por  ac4  todos  piensan  en  ri^ndoBe  muMntes  con 
on  cargo,  que  tino  hacen  befit  no  portan  penacho." — Ihc,  Indd.^ 
tool.  4>  P*  ^3^* 
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Cortes  sets  sail  for  New  Spain. 


B.  xn.  and  the  opportunity  for  enlarging  the  conquest, 

•  '•    formed  a  powerftil  attraction  to  keep  him  in  the 

spot  where  he  then  was.*     In  this  perplexity  he 

sought  inspiration  from  above ;  and,  after  solemn 

prayers  and  processions,  the  course  of  returning  to 

Mexico  seemed  to  him  the  better  way.f     Accord- 

Cori*B  aeta  ingly,  arranging  his  affairs  in  Honduras,  he  pre- 

KewSpam.  pared  to  set  sail  for  New  Spain,    Thrice,  however, 

he  was  compelled  toreturn  to  land :  once  on  account 

of  a  sudden  calm,  and  also  from  hearing  that  the 

people  he  had  left  on  shore  were  inclined  to  be 

ii  tiiriDe     seditious :  a  second  time,  because  the  main-yard  {la 

Wk.        entena  mayor)  snapped  asunder :  and  the  third  time, 

because  of  a  violent  north  wind  which  drove  liis 

vessel  back  after  he  had  made  fifty  leagues  from 

the    coast.  {      Thinking   that    these    were    signs 


•  "  for  otra  parte  doliame  en 
el  Anima  dejar  esta  Ueira  en  el 
eatado  j  cojuntura  que  la  (l(.Jaba, 
porque  era  perderae  totalmente, 
y  teogo  por  muj  cieito  que  ea 
ella  V.  M.  ha  de  »er  scrriUo  y 
que  ha  de  »er  otra  Culua,  porque 
tengo  coticia  de  muj  graiides  ; 
riaia  provioeias  j  de  grandes 
■enoren  cd  cUaa  de  mucba  manera 
yBBTTurio." — Doc.  hiid;  torn.  4, 
p.  131. 

+  "  Y  estanilo  en  cats  per- 
pl^idad  consider^  que  ninguua 
COM  piiede  Ber  bien  becha  ni 
gniada  mno  ea  por  niano  del 
Hacedor  y  Moredor  de  todas,  y 
bice  decir  mieas  y  baccr  proce- 
iiones  y  ofro*  nacrificios  supli- 
CAndo  &  Dio*  itiv  cncatniiuBe  en 
aqnello  de  que  i\  mas  ae  Birviese, 
y  deapuiK  de  bctbo  esto  por 
algunoB  diaa  panciinie  que  1«- 


davla  debia  posponer  todaa  laa 
cosaa  y  ir  (i  remediar  aqualloa 
danoa." — Z*«c.  Inid.,  lam.  4, 
p.  131- 

^Thiiwould  have  been  the  tine 
for  Cortes  to  have  eonaulted  the 
starB,  but  bu  clear  and  pious  mind 
abjured  all  ancb  vain  attempts  at 
knowledge;  and  atnidat  his  nn- 
nieraua  retinue  no  aucb  attendant 
as  an  attrologer  waa  to  be  found. 
He  believed  profoundly  in  tha 
immediate  action  of  a  Buperin- 
tOTiding  Providence,  but  waa  not 
likely  to  seek  for  hope  or  guidance 
from  any  created  things.  It  ii 
remarkable  that  the  iwienee,  if  it 
may  no  be  called,  of  astrology, 
which  had  great  hold  upon  shrewd 
persons,  such  as  Louts  the  Kle* 
venth.  I'ope  Paul  the  Third, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  Wallen- 
■t«iii,  the  £arl  of  Jieioeater,  ind 


Betum  of  Cortea  to  Mexico. 
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in 
HoadnrM. 


that  Gh)d  did  not  approve  of  the  course  he  had   B.  Xir. 
adopted,  Cortes  again  sought  for  divine  guidance  ;*    ^'  ^' 
and  this  time,  after  renewed  prayers  and  pro-  %mArt^ 
cessions,  he  resolved  to  stay  where  he  was,  and  .uiy 
to  despatch  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  followers  in 
Mexico,   telling  them   that   he   was   alive,  and 
informing  them  of  what  had  happened  to  him. 
They  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Franciscan  convent 
in  that  city.     On  hearing  this  good  news  they 
took  heart,  sallied  forth,  and  deposed  the  Factor 
and  the  Yeedor. 

Meanwhile,  the  vessel  in  which  Cortes  hadpndi 
•ent  his  messenger  returned  to  him  at  Truxillo ;  '^****°^ 
and  in  it  came  a  cousin  of  his,  a  Franciscan  ^•**^" 
friar,    named    Diego   Altamirano.      From    this 
monk,  and  from  the  letters  which  he  brought, 
Cortes  learned  to  the  full  extent  the  scandals  and 
the  tumults  which  had  taken  place  during  his 
absence  in  Mexico,  and  the  necessity  there  seemed 


many  other  historical  penoiuigefl, 
both  in  that  age  and  in  thotie 
which  preceded  and  followed  it, 
had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
the  Spaniah  monarcha — Ferdi- 
nand, Charlea  the  Fiflh«  and 
Philip  the  Second.  Nor  does 
aatrology  seem  to  hare  had  any 
effect  on  the  minor  personages 
connected  with  the  conquest  of 
America.  The  hard,  distinct 
filth  of  the  Spaniard,  and  perhaps 
his  hatred  of  the  Moor,  made 
him  averse  from  wizardry,  or 
anything  that  resembled  it. 

•  "  Y  tom^  de  nnevo  4  en- 
oomendarlo  4  Dios  y  hacer 
proceaimiea   y  decir   misaa.*' — 


Doc.  IvM.,  tom.  4,  p.  133.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  Bebnal 
Diaz  in  the  following  words  ^— 
"  Y  dcscmbarcado  en  Truxillo, 
mand6  a  Fray  Juan,  que  se  avia 
embarcado  con  Cort<^,  que  dixesse 
Missas  al  Espiritu  Santo,  6 
hiziesse  procession,  y  rogativas  4 
Nnestro  Sefior  Dios,  y  4  Santa 
Maria  Nuestra  Senora  la  Virgen, 
que  le  encaminasse  lo  que  mas 
i'uesso  para  su  santo  servicio :  y 
pareci6  ser,  el  Espiritu  Santo  la 
alumbr6  de  no  ir  por  entonces 
aquel  vif^e,  sino  que  conqaistasse, 
y  poblasse  aquellas  tierras."— « 
Bbbnal  Diaz,  cap.  187. 
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Entrtf  of  Cortes  into  Mexico. 


B.  XII.  to  be  for  his  immediate  return  to  the  seat  of  Ma 
•  '•    government.     He    had   intended  to    return   by 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  being  well  aware  of 
the  disastrous  state  of  those  provinces  (of  which 
some  account  will  hereafter  be    given),  and  of 
the   services   which  his  presence  might  render. 
But  the  troubles  of  Mexico  summoned  him  with 
^^       a  louder  voice,  and  he  resolved  to  return  forth- 
reiura  to    with  to  that  city.     Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of 
April,'      AprU,  1526,  he  set  sail  for  New  Spain.     A  violent 
storm  drove  him  out  of  his  way  to  Cuba,  and  he 
landed  at  the  port  of  Havannah,  where  in  a  few 
days  he  learned  that  his  party  had   been  suc- 
cessful,   and   had   deposed  the    Factor   and   the 
Veedor.     On  the  i6th  of  May  he  set  sail  again 
for  New  Spain,  landed  near  the  town  of  Medelhn, 
cort«Bre>  aQ<l  msAQ  a  triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  on  the 
Mexico!'      '9*''^  '*'  June,   1536,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
JnnBjisafi.  ]jjg  ^yf^^  people  and  of  the  natives.     Cortes  was 
much    changed.      Certainly  at  Medellin,  where 
his   presence  was   unexpected,  and   probably  at 
Mexico,  there  were  many  persons  who  failed  at 
first  to  recognise  in  his  haggard,  sickly  counte- 
nance, imprinted  with  the  suflerings  and  dangers 
he  had  undergone  during  his  journey  to  Hon- 
.  duras,  and  in  his  subsequent  voyage,  the  brilhant 
and  handsome  Cortes,  who,  only  twenty  months 
before,  had  marched  out  of  the  city  at  the  head 
of  a  gaUant  company, — himself  the  cluef  attrac- 
tion, both  by  the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  fortune, 
for  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  multitude.     Cortes 
went   direct   to    the    Franciscan    monastery   to 
give    thanks     to     God,     and     to     confess     his 
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sinB.*  He  Btayed  there  six  days ;  and  when  he  B.  XIL 
quitted  the  monastery,  he  no  longer  enjoyed  the  ^' 
supreme  power  in  New  Spain.  Indeed,  two  days 
before  leaving  it,  a  messenger  arrived  from  MedeU 
lin,  informing  him  that  certain  vessels  had  come 
from  Spain^  and  the  report  was  that  a  Judge  had 
oome  in  them.  The  report  proved  to  be  truci 
and  the  Judge  was  the  Licentiate  Luis  Ponce  de 
Ijeon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  in  November,  1525,  to  take  a  residencia  of 
Cortes,  t 

Cortes  at  first  was  not  aware  of  the  powers 
of  Ponce  de  Leon ;  and  we  may  fully  believe  him, 
when  he  declares  that  he  was  glad  of  the  news  of 
this  Judge's  arrival,  as  it  would  save  him  from 
proceeding  to  arraign  the  Factor  and  the  Veedor, 
in  which  cause,  as  he  was  the  person  principally 
injured,  he  would  be  accused  of  a  passionate  bias 
in  his  own  favour,  "  which  is  the  thing,"  he  says, 
"that  I  most  abhor."} 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  June  14 
from  Medellin,  when  Cortes  had  come  from  the  of  st,  John 
monastery  to  attend  a  bull-fight,  on  the  festival  Baptbt). 
of  San  Juan,  there  were  brought  to  him  two 
despatches,  one  being  the  King's  letter  of  creden- 


*  "  T  alii  estnye  seis  dia«  con  I  X  **  ^^^  "^^  cuanto  holgud 
IO0  firailes  hasta  dar  cuenta  &  '  porque  tonia  inucha  |)otia  de  Rcr 
Bioa    de    mis    culpas."  —  Doc,  '  yo  juez  de  eiita  cauHa,   porque 


Ined.,  torn.  4,  p.  147. 

t  See  "  Carta  de  Cablos  V. 
d  Herxin  Cortes  avindndole 
que    habia    mandado    tomarle 


como  injuriado  y  de^tniido  por 
estois  tiranoe  mo  parecia  quo 
coalquier  cona  que  en  ello  pro- 
veyesc,  podria  w;r  juzgado  por 
I08  malos  a  pasion,  que  es  la  coaa 
Reeidencia** — Doc,  Indd,,  tom.  I  que  yo  mas  aborrezco." — Doc, 
1,  p.  loi  :  Inid,f  tom.  4,  p.  147* 
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B.  XII.  tials,  informing  liim  that  Ponce  de  Leon  was 

'•    appointed  to  take  a  residencia  of  him,  and  the 

other  from  Ponce  de  Leon  himself,  telling  Cortes 

that  he  was  hastening  to  Mexico.     Cortes,  though 

anxious  and  alert  to  receive  the  King's  Justiciary 

Ponce  de     witli  all  reverence  and  submission,  could  hardly 

iiimea,       prepare  to  meet  the  Judge  with  due  pomp,  before 

isa6.        he  entered  the  city  on  the  and  of  July,  1526. 

The  next  morning  it  was  arranged  tliat  the 
wands  of  office  should  be  given  up.  So,  after 
hearing  mass,  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  presence  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  authorities,  produced  his 
powers,  received  the  wands  of  the  Alcaldes  and 
the  Alguazils,  and  immediately  returned  them, — 
all  but  one,  which  was  that  of  Cortes,  for  Ponce 
verunent  de  Leon,  taking  that  himself,  said  with  much 
|l-*t*°  courtesy,  "This  of  my  Lord  Governor  I  must 
[.'OKta.       i^gy^  myself." 

The  official  persons,  and  Cortes  among  the 
rest,  kissed  the  royal  orders,  and  declared  their 
readiness  to  obey  them. 

The  dutiful  obedience  of  Cortes  to  his  King 
is  rendered  more  manifest  when  we  come  to  know* 
that  Fray  Tomas  Ortiz,  the  head  of  the  Domini- 
cans who  accompanied  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  entered 
Mexico  with  him,  went  immediately  to  Cortes, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Judge  had  authority 
from  the  Emperor  to  behead  him  and  to  confis- 
cate all  his  goods.     The  friar  suggested  resistance, 


•  "  Mo  certified  que  Lnia 
Ponoe  trsU  proriRion  de  Y.  M. 
pftra  me  prender,  6  degollar  6 
totnor  todoH  mis  bienee,  6  qne  lo 
ubU  de  muy  cierta  cicDcia  como 


pcriona  qne  Tenia  de  la  corte,' 
— Seu  letter  addressed  by 
to  the  Bishop  of  Oama. — . 
In/d.,  torn.  I,  p.  a8. 


la  cone.  ^m 

by  Cortei  ^M 
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bat  Cortes  was  far  too  wise  and  too  faithful  to  B.  XII. 
take  the  advice.  ^^-  '• 

The  residencia  of  Cortes  and  the  changes  in 
the  governing  authorities  of  Mexico  will  be  nar- 
rated in  another  place.  From  this  time  forward 
Mexico  had  something  like  settled  government; 
and,  when  the  narrative  is  resumed,  we  shall  turn 
from  the  transactions  of  the  conquerors  amongst 
themselves  to  their  proceedings  with  the  con- 
quered, and  especially  to  the  establishment  of 
encomiendas  in  New  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  however,  from  the  testimony*  of 
an  eye-witness.  Father  Motolinia,  who  was  greatly  Teirtimooy 
honoured  by  his  contemporaries,  and  trusted,  as  MotoUniA. 
we  have  seen,  by  Cortes  himself,  we  may  discern 
at  what  expense  of  life  and  suffering  the  new 
order  of  things  was  brought  about  in  Mexico. 

This  excellent  monk  gives  an  account  of  what  he 
considers  to  have  been  the  ten  "  plagues"  of  New 
Spain.      J.  The   small- pox.      2.  The    slaughter 
during  the  conquest.     3.  A  great  famine  which  The  ••  ten 
took  place  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  jj^r 
city.     4.  The   Indian   and   negro   overseers   (/a®P**^ 
quarta  plaga  fue  de  lo%  calpixquea  ....  ynegro^. 
5.  The  excessive  tributes  and  services  demanded 
from  the  Indians.     6.  The  gold  mines.     7.  The 
rebuilding  of  Mexico.     8.  The  making  of  slaves, 
in  order  to  work  them  in  the  mines.     9.  The 
transport  service  for  the  mines.     10.  The  dissen- 
sions amongst  the  Spaniards  themselves. 


*  In  the  library  of  Sir 
Thomas  Phillippa,  Bart,  of 
Middle  Hill,  is  an  original 
niannacript  letter  from  Fray 
TOBIBIO    lioTOLiiru.    Di    Pa- 


BEDE8,  to  Ihn  Antonio  Pi- 
HBNTEL,  Conde  de  Bsnaventb, 
dated  "  Dia  de  San  Matia," 
(February  24)  1541. 


64  Ttte  Jtehuilding  of  Mexico.. 

Motolinia's  description  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Mexico  is  both  minute  and  vivid.  He  says,  that 
though  the  streets  were  very  w-ide,  the  work  was 
so  busily  carried  on,  that  a  man  could  scarcely  make 
his  way  through  them.*  He  describes  the  loss  of 
life  among  the  Indians  from  accidents  caused  by 
the  demolition  of  old  buildings,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ones.  He  says,  that  not  only  had 
they  to  seek  the  materials  for  building,  but  also 
to  provide  the  food,  and  pay  the  workmen.f  He 
confirms  the  statement  before  made,  that  the  work 
was  done  by  sheer  force  of  human  labour ;  and  that 
a  stone,  or  beam  of  wood,  wbiah  should  have  taken 
a  hundred  men  only,  was  dragged  by  four  hun- 
dred. I  Such  was  the  fervour,  he  adds,  with  which 
the  work  was  carried  on,  that  the  songs  and  shouta 
of  the  workmen  did  not  cease  day  or  night  during 
the  first  years  of  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico.  § 

AVhen  we  consider  these  "  plagues,"  we  may 
fairly  maintain,  that  a  conquered  people  have 
seldom  been  more  hardly  dealt  with  by  tlie  diseases 
and  the  vices  of  their  conquerors.  It  was  also  a 
surplusage  of  misery  that  the  conquered  territory' 
should  be  rich  in  mines,  and  that  the  conquerors 
should  have  brought  with  them  slaves  of  another 
race. 


•  "Apeniu  podia  hombre 
romper  por  slgnnaa  calleB  y 
calfadHs,  Bunque  son  muj 
anchfls."  —  Carta  de  Fray 
MoTOLiNU.     MS. 

\  "  -k  sa  coat«  LuscAD  Iob 
materiali'B,  y  pegun  Ion  pedmros 
J  carpiiiteroa,  y  n  ellos  mcsDKw 
no  trncD  ijue  uomer,  Bytuun," — 
Ut  rujtra. 


}  "  La  piedr&  6  viga  que  avift 
meneBter  ^ien  ombren  trsyin  la 
qnatrocietitos." — Pil  mpra. 

§  "  Tiencn  de  coatumbre  de 
yx  cantundo  y  daJido  vozes,  y  loa 
cantos  y  vozes  apeona  ^eetiavui 
d«  Doahe  ni  de  dia  por  el  gran 
hurvor  que  trayan  on  la  hedifi- 
Cdcion  del  pueblo  lo»  priraero* 
nfios." — Ut  mpra. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OIL    GONZALEZ     DAVILA    DISCOVERS     NICARAGUA 

FRANCISCO  HERNANDEZ  SENT    BY    PEDRARIAS    TO 

SETTLE  THERE HE  FOUNDS  LEON  AND  GRANADA 

DRIVES  OUT  GIL    GON9ALEZ HERNANDEZ    BE- 
HEADED BY  PEDRARIAS DEATH  OF  PEDRARIAS. 

FCAEAGUA  was  the  battle-field  of  so  many  B.  XIIL 
pretensions ;  it  illustrates  so  completely  the  ^'  '• 
vices  and  errors  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
of  the  Spanish  adventurers ;  its  history  is  so  much 
interwoven  with  that  of  Guatemahi,  Honduras, 
and  even  of  New  Spain ; — that  some  attempt  must 
be  made  to  bring  before  the  reader,  however 
briefly,  the  principal  events  connected  with  its 
discovery  and  colonization. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  revert  to  the  famous  DiTidon  of 
Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  which  divided  ^l^^i 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Castillian  monarchs  Jjd^h^ 
the  World  about  to  be  discovered,  laying  down  P«^- 
an  imaginary  line  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  as     1493. 
the  boundary. 

Now,  the  peculiar  delusion  which  at  this  early 
period  haunted  the  monarchs  of  Spain  and  their 
statesmen  was,  that  the  most  desirable  enterprize 
which  maritime  daring  could  accomplish  for  their 
nation,  would  be,  by  going  westwards,  to  arrive 
at  the  Spice  Islands.     They  would  then  rival  or 
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B,  XIII.  eclipse  the  Portuguese,  without  in  the  least  vio- 

'^''  ^'    ktiug  the  contract  made  between  the  two  countries 

under  the  Pope's  auspices.*     The  land  of  Kublai 


•  Gasi'ab  CosTiBiNi,  one  of 
the  admirable  ambaasadun  of 
whom  Venice  in  the  middle  ages 
could  boast  so  many,  wHobb 
Eelaxioai  shoalil  be  a  text- 
book  for  the  diplomatic  «ervic«, 
in  &u  accoant  of  Ilia  mission  to 
the  Coart  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
which  be  read  to  the  Senate  on 
the  i6th  of  November,  1525, 
naliea  the  foUowiog  statement : 
■ — "  Ora  qoesto  Fernaado  Cortes 
i  per  procedere  piil  oltre,  e  gia 
TBrto  il  mesK^orno  aveva  ritro- 
vnto  oirea  dngeuto  miglia  loo- 
tano  dal  Juuatan  il  mare  meri- 
dionale,  e  molte  altre  citt^,  e  hn 
trorato  un'  aoqaa  ampli«Hima 
dolue,  fra  la  <[uulo  e  <|UBsto  mare 
meridionsje  t^  un  territorio,  non 
piu  di  due  miglia  )argo,  e  xpera 
ezinndio  di  trovare  che  qnent' 
Bcqua  doliNs  pervenga  aiiche 
proKsima  a  quest'  altro  mare 
eett^ntrlonale,  11  cbe  quando 
si  ritrovasse,  credono  che  per 
quella  Tis  con  grandc  facilita 
potriimo  navigare  all'  isole  A[o- 
lucche,  ed  altri  luoghi  dell'  Indie 
Orientali  per'torre  le  spezie  nenia 
intricani  eon  li  Portoghea." — 
JS«lanone  di  Oihpabo  Conta- 
kIKi  Silomato  Amhtuciatore 
da  Carlo  V.,  leila  in  Scnato  a 
di  16  Novembre,  1515.  Ecla- 
tioni  degli  Amliateialori  Yeneli 
»l  Seitalo.  Raccolte.annolatf^ed 
edits  da  EcoBMio  ALBKBi.Serle 
l',  vol.  3,  p.  53,  FirenM, 
1840. 

The  abore  passage  shows  the 
effect  that  mas  prodaced  in  the 
Court  of  Spun  b;  that  part  of 


the  narrative  which  Cortes  had 
given  of  his  Honduras  journey 
to  the  Emperor,  respecting  a 
possible  route  to  the  Pacilic  by 
the  Oolfo  Dulcp. 

The  whole  account  wbjcb  CoN- 
TABINt  gives  of  the  discoveries 
in  the  Indies  is  wonderfully  ac- 
curate, and  hia  teatimony  with 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  of  the  golden  voaea, 
the  minors,  and  the  omaments 
of  feathers,  which  hod  oome  from 
Mexico,  is  worth  recording,  for  a 
relined  Venetian  of  that  day  must 
have  been  one  of  tlie  beat  judges 
of  works  of  art. — "  Da  qnesto 
Jucatan  nella  terra  propinqua, 
poeo  pin  all'  occidunte,  shared 
Fernando  Cortes  gia  cinque  anni, 
e  penetr6  dentro  nella  terra,  dove 
trov&  molti  popoli,  e  molte  citto, 
fra  le  quali  una  provincia  detta 
Toltcche  (he  ovgif  lo  Aaee  latd 
Tlateala),  la  quale  era  inimiuis- 
aima  al  re  di  Tcnochtillan  (I'an- 
tico  nome  della  citta  di  Messico), 
di  dove  con  molte  guarre,  e  molte 
luslnghe  fiilso  si  e  fatto  signore. 
QuestA  citta  t  meravigliosa  e  di 
grandezza  e  di  sitiD  e  di  artifi)^, 
posta  in  mezzo  un  lago  di  acqua 
salsa,  il  qnale  iA\ 
dng^nto  miglia,  e  da  un  capo  si 
congiungv  con  un  altro  lago 
d'acqua  dolce;  non  b  per<i  molto 
profondo,  e  I'acqua  cresce  e  cala 
ugni  giomo  due  vi 
qui  a  Venezis.  Dnlia  terra  alia 
oitta  sono  olcune  strade  fondato 
nel  lago.  Li  abitaoti  sono  ido- 
latri,  come  tutti  gli  altri  di  qnei 
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Khan  was  not  more  attractive  to  Columbus  than  B.  XI II. 
the  Spice   Islands   to   the   Spanish   Sovereigns.    ^'  '* 
Often,  n^lecting  the  immense  advantages  whicli  search 
lay  at  their  feet  in  the  magnificent  countries  their  wertwani 
subjects  had  already  discovered,  they  put  in  jeo-  JJ^*5*?5e 
pardy  their  fairest  possessions  to  pursue  this  fatal  w*«>d^ 
phantom.     For  fatal  it  preeminently  was;  and 
any  one  minutely  versed  in  the  early  records  of 
the  New  World  knows,  when  he  sees  the  word 
Spice  Islands,  that  something  very  disastrous  is 
about  to  be  narrated. 

The  discovery  of  Nicaragua  follows  closely 
upon  the  death  of  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and 
was  intimately  connected  with  tliat  lamentable 
proceeding.     Andres  Nino,  a  bold  pilot  who  was  Andrei 
well  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Darien,  andJ^J^^T 
had  been  employed  tliere,  proceeded  to  tlie  Court  J^^  aSw 
of  Spain.       He   proposed  an  expedition  to  thei«i*»^ 
Spice  Islands,  which  met  with    royal  approval, 
and  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.     At  the  oa 
head  of  the  expedition  was  placed  Gil  Gon9alez  p^y^" 
Davila,    the   Contador  of    Hispaniola,    formerly  ^^^^ 
attached  to   the    household   of    the   Bishop   oli^'^ 
Burgos.   These  explorers  were  to  make  use  of  the 


iatti,  solo  mangiaDO  li  inimici ' 
ehe  prendono  in  battaglia.  Sacri- 
ficano  eziandio  uomini  alii  loro 
idolL  SoDO  poi  induKtriosi  in 
lavorare  \  e  io  ko  veduto  alcuni 
vast  (f  oro,  ed  altri  venuti  di 
Ih,  hellUtimi  e  molto  hen  lavo- 
rati,  Ni  kanno  ferro,  ma  ado- 
prano  al-cun^  pietre  in  luogo  di 
ferro.  Ho  vednto  eziandio 
tpeeeki  Jatti  di  pietra,     LavO' 


rano  poi  lavori  di  penne  di 
uecelli,  tniraroiosi.  Certamente 
non  ko  veduio  in  altre  parti 
alrun  ricamo,  ne  altro  lavoro 
tanto  tottiUt  rome  tono  aicuni 
di  quetti  di  penne,  li  quali 
hanno  un  altra  vaghezza,  peroc* 
chh  paiono  di  diversi  colori^ 
tecondo  eke  kanno  la  luce,  come 
vediamo  farti  nel  collo  d^un 
colombo^-^Ut  supra,  pp.  52-3. 
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sliips  which  had  heen  constructed  with  incredible 
toil  by  Vasco  Nunez ;  and  they  relied  upon  the 
friendship  of  Lope  de  Sosa,  who  was  to  go  out  at 
the  same  time  as  Governor  of  Darien,  and  to 
take  a  residenda  of  Pedrarias  de  Avila.  Mean- 
while, as  might  have  been  expected,  Pediurias 
had  made  use  of  these  vessels  i'or  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  had  sent  the  Licenciate  Espinosa  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  tlie  Sea  of  the  South,  who 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco,  which  ia 
situated  in  what  is  now  the  Repubhc  ol'  Costa  Rica. 
Lope  de  Sosa  arrived  at  Darien,  but  died 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival,  indeed  before 
he  landed,  accomplisliing  less  even  than  Ponce  de 
Leon  afterwards  did,  when  he  went  to  New  Spain 
to  take  a  residenda  of  Cortes.  Gil  Gonzalez, 
therefore,  found  himself  with  an  enemy  instead  of 
a  friend  in  the  Governor  of  Darien.  He  and  An- 
dres Nino,  however,  persevered  in  their  enterprize, 
and,  in  January  1523,  set  sail  from  the  Island  of  Te- 
zaregui,  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.  Their  notions 
of  geography  must  have  been  somewhat  limited 
and  incorrect,  if  they  were  stQl  bent  on  discover- 
ing the  Spice  Islands,  for  they  pursued  their  way 
to  the  north-west  instead  of  the  south-west.  The 
result,  however,  was,  tliat  they  discovered  the 
whole  coast  of  Nicaragua  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
Fonseca,  which  Gil  Gonzalez  must  have  named 
after  his  patron,  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  They 
did  not  content  themselves  with  merely  discover- 
ing the  coast,  but  made  considerable  excursions 
into  the  interior.  There  Gil  Goufalez  found  a 
great  Cacique  called  Nicaragua,  whose  j?«ei/o  was 
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.  sitnated  three  leagues  from  the  sea-shore,  close 
to  the  lake  which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  Caci(]iie  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence. 
He  put  to  the  strangers  many  questions  of  childish 
simplicity,  but  yet  with  childish  daringness  of 
thought.  He  inquired  if  they  had  heard  of  any 
great  deluge,  and  asked  whether  there  would  be 
another.  He  wished  to  know  when  the  sun  and 
the  moon  would  lose  their  brightness  and  forsake 
their  appointed  courses.  He  desired  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  causes  of  darkness  and  of  cold, 
and  waa  inclined  to  blame  the  nature  of  things 
because  it  was  not  always  bright  and  warm.* 

He  further  wished  to  know  what  became  of 
the  Botds  of  men  who  lived  so  short  a  time  in  the 
body,  and  yet  were  immortal.  Descending  from 
these  great  questions  to  discuss  the  information 
which  the  Spaniards  brought  him  about  their 
affairs,  he  inquired  whether  the  Pope  was  subject 
to  deatli,  and  whether  the  Cacique  of  Castille,  of 
whom  they  spoke  so  much,  was  mortal.  He  con- 
cluded by  asking  the  pertinent  question,  why  it 
was  that  so  lew  men,  as  they  were,  sought  so 
much  gold.  Gil  Gonzalez  and  his  companions 
were  astonished  to  hear  a  semi-naked  "  barbarian" 
interrogate  them  in  tliis  fashion;  and  never,  it 
was  said,  had  an  Indian  been  found  who  talked 
in  this  way  with  the  Spaniards. f 


*  "  Pregmtto   k  causa  de  la 

Wcnridad  do  las  noches,  y  del 
frio,  taohaudo  la  natundeza,  qns 
no  hazis  iiempre  claro,  y  color, 
paes    en   mtjor." — Uebbesa, 


Sitt.  de  lat  India!,  dec.  3,  lib. 
4,  cap.  5. 

t  "  YjamoBie  haIl<^,qneIndio 
tal  hablasae  con  CiwtellaiioB." — 
Heebeea,  Bi/il.  de  lai  India/, 
dec  3,  lib.  4,  CAp.  5. 
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R  XTir. 

It  will  be  needless  to  recount  in  detail  the  ___^ 
rest  of  Gil  Gonzalez's  discoveries.     Suffice  it  to 
say,   that   they   were   sufficient   to  entitle   him 
fairly  to  the  claim  of  being  the  discoverer   of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguans,  it  appears,  were  of  Mexican  Origin  of 
origin.  They  had  been  driven  soutli wards  by  a  raguuu. 
great  drought;*  and  if  so,  tliey  had  certainly 
fled  to  a  country  preeminently  abounding  in  tlie 
element  they  then  needed.  But  tliis  tradition  is 
not  the  only  ground  for  ascribing  to  them,  or  at 
least  to  one  tribe  amongst  them,  an  affinity  with  the 
Mexicans.  The  language,  and  the  mode  of  writing 
were  in  this  case  similar ;  and,  though  the  religionsf 
of  the  two  nations  were  not  wholly  alike,  there  was 
sufficient  similarity  to  render  far  from  improbable, 
if  not  to  establish,  the  notion  of  a  common  origin.} 

The  Nicaraguans  were  in  tliat  state  of  civil- 
ization which  gives  great  promise  of  the  gradual 
formation  of  an  important  empire.  The  edifices 
were  not  so  grand  as  those  of  tlie  Mexicans,  but 
there  was  no  want  of  skill  in  their  buildings,  or 
of  polity  in  their  laws.     Still,  they  were  in  that 


*  "  Dizen  que  huvo  en  los 
tiempoft  antigucM,  en  nueva 
EipafiA  unA  gran  leca,  por  lo 
quid  M  fueron  por  aquella  mar 
Aiutral,  k  poblar  k  Nicaragua." 
— Ubbbeba,  Hitt.de  las  Indicu, 
dee.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  7. 

t  One  curious  fact  concerning 
their  religion  ia  noted — ^that  the 
Nicaragnan  priests  who  heard 
oondeanaoB  were  married. — '*  No 
lot  Saoerdotee,  sine  loa 


que  oyen  pecados  ageno«.*'— 
Hebbera,  Jlist.  de  la$  India*, 
dec.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  7. 

X  **  Tenian  pintadas  bus  leyes, 
y  ritos,  con  gran  semejan^a  de 
loe  Mexicauos ;  y  esto  hazen  solos 
los  Chorotogas,  y  no  todos  los  de 
Nicaragua :  y  tambicn  son  dife« 
rentes  en  los  sacrificios." — Heb- 
REBA,  Hist  de  Uu  India* ,  deo« 
3,  lib.  4,  cap.  7. 
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.  state  of  comparatively  low  intelligence  when  men 

and  women  think  they  can  improve  the  work  of 

God,  their  own  countenances,  by  piercing,  and 

otherwise  maltreating,  their  noses,  lips,  and  ears,* 

Gil  Goufalez  returned  to  Panamd.  on  the  25th 

.  of  June  1523,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and 
with  the  conviction  that  lie  had  made  a  great 
discovery.  He  had  also  baptized  no  less  than 
thirty  thousand  of  the  natives.  What  knowledge, 
however,  of  Christianity  he  had  left  amongst  them 
may  be  imagined  from  the  strange  kind  of  soldierly 
theology  wliich  most  of  these  captains  displayed 
when  they  took  upon  them  to  commence  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  He  proceeded,  not 
without  molestation  from  Pedrarias,  to  Hispa- 
niola,  whence,  after  communicating  with  the 
Emperor,  and  begging  for  the  government  of  the 
lands  he  had  discovered,  he  returned  to  Honduras. 
The  object  of  Gil  Gonzalez  in  going  to  Hon- 
duras waa  to  find  a  way  to  Nicaragua  which  he 
might  take  without  any  hindrance  irom  Pedrarias 
at  Panama.  With  the  vessels  he  had  brought 
from  Hispaniola,  Gil  Gonzalez  endeavoured  to 


•  "  Lo»  puebtoB  de  NicaragTia 
no  enm  gmodes,  camo  Kfia 
muchM,  el  edifioio  era  con  poli- 
ou :  las  ca»u  de  los  senarea  enm 
dUeretit«ii  de  las  otres :  en  loa 
IngveB  de  oomun,  cran  todu«  laa 
casas  jpuales:  lOBpulacios,;  tem- 
ploe  tenian  grandes  plazas,  cer- 
cadas  de  laa  caaas  de  loa  nobles, 
y  en  medio  teniaii  una  casa  de 
plateros,  qae  labravan  oro,  y 
a  maravilloaamente.     En 


ftlffnnu   lalajB  j  r 


caaas  aobre  ^rbolea :  los  hombrea 
BOD  de  baena  eatatura,  maa  blan- 
COB  que  loros;  ka  cabe^ss  a 
tolondronefl,  con  nn  ojo  en  medio, 
por  hermoHura,  j  por  assiento,  y 
para  carga :  rapAvanae  la  fflitad 
adelaute,  j  loa  valienten  toda, 
soIto  la  coronillu :  agi\jerfivuiae 
liu  nariu»,  labios,  y  orcjaa,  j 
vostian  caai  como  Mexioauoa,  y 
pcynavanae  el  cabello." — HeB- 
BBBi,  Mul.  de  tat  India*,  dec 
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Pedrarias  Expedition  to  Nicaragua. 


Pfldruiiu 

isemts  De 
C6nlova  to 

Nicaragiu. 

'fit- 


make  the  Puerto  de  Caballos,  which  received  its 
name  from  an  accident  that  happened  to  liira  on 
this  occasion.  A  storm  came  on  when  he  was 
near  that  port ;  he  was  ohliged  to  throw  overboard 
Bome  of  his  horses  {caballos) ;  and  was  driven  back 
to  the  Golfo  Dnlce,  where  he  landed,  and  founded 
the  town  of  San  Gil  de  Buenaviata. 

Meanwhile,  Pedrarias,  who  held  that  the 
newly-discovered  country  belonged  to  hira,  by 
reason  of  Espinosa's  small  discovery,  sent  his 
principal  Captain,  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, with  several  other  subordinate  officers,  to 
occupy  Nicaragua  and  establish  themselves 
,  therein.  Francisco  Hernandez  founded  the  towns 
of  Brusselas,  Granada,  and  Leon.  One  of  his 
lieutenants  encountered  Gil  Gonzalez  (who  had 
quitted  San  Gil  and  entered  the  province  of  I^ica- 
ragua  by  way  of  Honduras),  and  was  defeated  by 
him ;  but  Gil  Gonzalez  ultimately  retreated  before 
the  superior  force  of  Francisco  Hernandez,  and 
proceeding  to  the  settlement  in  Honduras  which 
Cliristoval  de  Olid  had  formed  by  the  orders  of 
Cortes,  was  treated  by  Olid  as  an  enemy,  and 
detained  as  a  prisoner. 

Francisco  Hernandez,  however,  fared  worse 
than  the  man  lie  had  driven  out  of  liis  province ; 
and  his  fate  will  curiously  exemplify  the  confusion 
which  beset  the  affairs  of  Nicaragua.  As  if  that 
unhappy  province  were  not  sufficiently  vexed  by 
contending  authorities  and  complicated  govern- 
ment, the  Judiencia  of  Hispaniola  must  now 
appear  upon  the  scene.  These  auditors  were, 
theoretic^y,  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  New 
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World.     They  acted  in  concert  with  the  Admiral,  B.  XIII. 
Don  Diego  Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  disco-  '* 

Terer,  and  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  inert 
in  the  general  government  of  the  Indies.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  they  heard  of  the  rebellion  of 
Olid,  and  of  the  entry  into  Nicaragua  of  Fran- 
cisco Hernandez,  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  The 
cognizance  of  these  disturbances  to  tlie  general  or 
weal  of  the  Indies,  and  they  sent  a  certain  ?2rf°^.^ 
BachiUer  of  Law,  named  Pedro  Moreno,  to 
Honduras.  He  communicated  with  Francisco 
Hernandez,  and  appears  to  have  suggested  to  that 
officer  that  he  should  hold  his  command  directly 
from  the  Audiencia  of  Hispaniola.  Such  an 
opportunity  of  governing  on  his  own  account, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  subordinate  of  Pedrarias, 
was  probably  too  great  a  temptation  for  the  fide- 
lity of  Hernandez  to  resist.  He  sent  a  party  of 
men  to  carry  his  reply  to  Pedro  Moreno,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  tliat  reply  Her- 
nandez went  as  far  as  to  commence  negociations 
with  the  BachiUer  respecting  the  formation  of  an 
independent  government.  These  men,  to  their 
astonishment,  met  with  a  division  of  the  forces 
of  Cortes  (who  had  just  completed  his  Honduras 
journey,  and  was  at  Truxillo),  and  were  conducted 
to  his  presence.  He  appears  to  have  received  them 
favourably.  Pedro  Moreno  had  returned  to  His- 
paniola, intending  to  come  back  with  more  troops. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  captains  under 
Hernandez  remained  true  to  their  master  Pedra- 
rias, and  succeeded  in  quitting  Nicaragua  and 
reaching  Panama.     Their  account  of  the  conduct 
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Hernandez  de  Cordova  Beheaded. 


DeCArdoT 
behuded. 


■upersclea 


of  Hernandez  must  have  infuriated  the  ancient 
Governor.  Old  as  he  was,  he  had  always  a  certain 
vigour  wlien  there  was  anything  severe  or  decisive 
to  be  done.  He  proceeded  at  once  into  Nicaragua, 
and  held  a  court  martial  on  his  unfortunate  lieute- 
» nant,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  who 
was  forthwith  convicted  and  beheaded. 

The  fate  of  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  is 
a  little  like  that  of  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  and 
the  -  same  argument  was  used  by  the  friends  of 
both  these  commanders  to  substantiate  their  inno- 
cence. Why,  it  was  asked,  if  they  were  guilty, 
should  they  have  so  confidingly  placed  themselves 
in  tlie  power  of  this  fierce  and  arbitrary  man  ? 

But  if  the  foregoing  account  be  true,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  Francisco  Hernandez 
bad  preserved  his  fidelity.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  for  De  Cordova  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  from  the  Audiencia  of  Hispaniola, 
which  were  in  some  measure  commands,  was  a 
very  different  thing  frora  setting  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  himself,  without  any 
reference  to  regal  or  vice-regal  authority. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ill-advised  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  than  their 
suffering  a  mere  accident,  like  the  death  of  Lope 
de  Sosa,  to  prevent  them  from  carr}'ing  out  their 
original  intentions  of  superseding  a  Governor, 
competent  only  to  acts  of  cruelty,  like  Pedrarias. 
From  1519,  however,  to  the  year  1516,  Pedrarias 
remained  in  power,  at  which  time  Pedro  de  los 
Kios  arrived  to  supersede  him,  and  to  take 
usual  Tesidencia. 


ae  JOS        ^m 
ilie  the       ^1 
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Pedro  de  los  Bios  was  naturally  induced  by  B.  XIII. 
Pedrarias  to  consider  Nicaragua  as  part  of  the    ^'  '* 
GoYemment  of  Darien,  and  to  go  thither  himself 
in   order  to  secure    its  occupation.      But   the 
unhappy  province  was  not  so  easily  to  be  disposed 
of.     A  new  pretender,  also  with  some  show  of 
authority  from  head-quarters,  was  already  in  the 
field,   and  had   secured   a   firm   hold  upon  the 
province.     This  was  no  other  than  the  recently- 
appointed  Governor  of  the  neiglibouring  state  of  The 
Honduras,  Diego  Lopez   de  Salcedo,  a  man  of^S^^**' 
some  importance,  as  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  J^^Jrl*^!" 
celebrated  Ovando.      He  ordered  Pedro  de  los''"««^ 
Bios    to    quit  the   province   directly,    and  the 
Governor  of  Darien  was  obliged  to  yield  at  once 
to  superior  force. 

The  Court  of  Spain  must  now  have  been  in- 
formed of  these  things,  and  tlie  Ministers  ordered 
that  the  Governor  of  Darien  should  keep  to  his 
limits  of  Darien,  and  the  Governor  of  Honduras  to 
his  limits  of  Honduras,  while  they  made  Nicaragua 
into  a  separate  government,  conferring  it,  how- 
ever, on  one  of  the  worst  persons  who  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  office — namely,  Pedrarias. 
The  New  World,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  freed 
from  the  presence  of  this  implacable  old  man. 


It  was  in  1527  that  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  OoTenor 
Nicaragua  (Gil  Gon9alez  had  died),  and  he  re-Nicangn* 
mained  in  power  at  Nicaragua  until  the  day  of  his  f^i^i^ 
death,  which  occurred  at  Leon  in  the  year  1530.    »53o- 

The  foregoing  narrative  sufficiently  describes 
the  dire  confusion  which  prevailed  in  Nicaragua 
amongst    the  Spanish  authorities — a  confusion 


80  SufferinffS  of  the  Nicaraffuans. 

.  that  was  sure  to  have  its  counterpart  in  burnings, 
massacres,  and  tortures  amongst  the  conquered 
people.*  They  paid  the  penalty  for  every  error 
committed  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  for  every 
movement  prompted  by  avarice,  envy,  or  discord, 
which  took  place  amongst  the  Spanish  captains, 
each  of  whom  had  some  show  of  authority  from 
head-quarters,  and  whose  marchings,  counter- 
raarchiugs,  and  battles  were  marked  upon  the 
broad  map  of  that  fertile  province,  unhappily 
well  suited  to  the  movements  of  cavalry,  in  huge 
streaks  of  blood  and  devastation. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  Indians  of 
Kicaragua  consulted  their  idols,  and  prayed  for  a 
response  to  the  question,  how  they  were  to  get 
rid  of  these  strangers.  The  discerning  oracles 
replied  that  if  they  were  to  heap  the  sea  upon  these 
Spaniards,  they  would  certainly  drown ;  but  then, 
to  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Nica- 
raguans  to  drown  themselves, — whereupon,  they 
did  not  question  their  oracles  any  further  in  this 
matter,  t 

The  evits  attending  the  occupiition  of  Nica- 
ragua seem  at  first  sight  to  accuse  the  Spanish 
Government  loudly  of  want  of  wisdom  in  not 


*  "  Con  la  tnudanfa  de  tontos 
gOTeniBdorea,  j  difereoci  b»  pasadas 
entni  los  capitanes  Cut^Uanos  de 
IficaraKDB,eBtavaDloaIadio«mny 
ducont^ntoa,  porqttc  Be  tea  guar- 
davB  poca  jnsticiH,  j  ftvia  doa  uQob 
qn«  no  dormian  con  sub  mu^'m, 
porque  no  paricusen  esclavoB  pura 
lo8     CaHtellanoB."  —  Uebbeba, 


f  "  Pregimtaron  L  Iob  ydoloa, 
que  uoitio  cchorian  do  b!  aquelloa 
eatranjjeros ;  respondieron :  que 
lei  hecbarisn  la  mar  encima  qne 
loa  aht^^assei  pero  qne  tambien 
se  avian  da  oliogar  ellos,  j  aasf 
no  trstaron  tnas  deata  demoDda." 
— HbESEBJ,  Hitt.  de  lot  Indiai, 
icv.  4,  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 
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foreseeing  and  providing  against  the  confusion  E  XIII, 
which  must  follow   from    an   intermingling  of   ^*  '• 
delegated    authorities.      Did    the    Government  BUm*  at- 
suppose    that    human   nature    in   the    colonies  |^gp^^ 
was  different    from    human    nature   at    home?^^^' 
Did  they  not   foresee  that  questions    of  boun- 
dary, even  amongst  well-disposed  governors   of 
contiguous  provinces,   would  alone   be  sure   to 
lead  to  the  direst  disputes  ?     Again,  did  they  not 
anticipate  that  these  roving  expeditions  would  be 
likely  to  travel  out  of  all  boimds  of  authority, 
unless  their  duties  and  responsibilities  were  de- 
fined with  the  strictest  accuracy?     If  this  one 
law  had  been  laid  down — that  no  governor  should 
be  an  explorer  on  his  own  account, — it  would  have 
been  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Indies. 

To  these  questions  it  must  be  replied  that, 
though  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  severe 
comment,  it  is  always  to  be  recollected  that  the 
events  in  the  Indies  were  too  extensive,  sudden, 
and  complicated  for  any  government  to  deal 
with — certainly  for  any  government  which  did 
not  give  its  whole  attention  to  its  colonies.  The 
Spanish  Court  seldom  heard  of  things  at  theifaofa 
right  moment.  Something  had  been  done  in  the  S^T  ^ 
interim^  which  often  rendered  the  orders  they  sent 
out  nugatory  or  mischievous.  It  was  a  state  of 
afiairs  in  which,  except  at  the  very  first,  the 
monarchs  and  statesmen  who  had  to  deal  with  it 
were  never,  to  use  an  expressive  modem  phrase, 
^^  masters  of  the  situation." 

Moreover,  the  truth  is,  that,  though  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear  that  there  were  too  many 
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Death  of  Pediarias. 


B.  XIII.  king's  officers  in  the  Indies,  there  were  in 
^-  '•  reality  far  too  few.  A  special  service  for  the 
Indies  ought  instantly  to  hare  been  organized; 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  a  fact,  that  all  the 
gOTemments  of  Europe  could  not  at  that  day 
have  furnished  a  snfficient  number  of  governing 
persons  to  take  the  rule  of  the  inillions  of 
,j,ji^  subjugated    Indians    suddenly    deprived  of  the 

iddiuia  lords  and  masters  who,  in  some  fashion  or  other, 
muurieu.  had  guided  and  governed  tliem  for  genera- 
tions. Never,  not  even  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  were  men  left  more  mastertess. 
There  were  innumerable  sheep :  there  were  many 
wolves :  and  there  were  very  few  shepherds. 

The  last  historical  fact  mentioned,  the  death 
of  Pedrarias,  cannot  be  passed  by  without 
comment.  For  sixteen  years  this  old  man  had 
been  a  principal  figure  in  the  Indies.  By  the 
mischief  lie  had  done  (for  history  is  obliged  to 
take  note  of  men  according  to  the  weight  of  their 
deeds,  whether  for  good  or  evil),  he  played  a  part 
not  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  that  of  men 
who  have  acquired  large  and  just  renown,  such  as 
Cortes,  Vasco  Nunez,  or  Pizarro.  Pedrarias  bad 
been  a  page  of  John  the  Second  of  Castille,  Queen 
Tbegmt  Isabella's  father,  who  died  in  1454,  which  shows 
Pedruiiu.  that  Pedrarias  could  not  have  been  far  from  ninety 

Lwhen  he  died,  "Considering  his  decrepitude,"  says 
OviEDO,  "his  errors  would  have  some  excuse,  if 
they  had  not  been  so  cruel."* 
To  have  such  testimony  as  that  of  Oviedo 
India 


"  E  bmE  tufi^Ddole  decn5piUi  avrnn  al)7un&  fxcubu  rub  errorea, 
I  fueran  tan  crneles." — Otibdo,  Jtirt,  Gen.  y  Nat,  <h 
!i,  lil.  39.  cap.  34. 
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eoming  in  to  confirm  Las  Casaa  is  most  valuable.  R  xm. 
No  two  men  could  have  been   more  different.    ^^  '* 
Even  in  the  evidence  that  Oviedo  gives  of  the  Tartimony 
cruelty  of  Pedrarias,  the  different  character  and^totiM 
disposition  of  this  author  from   Las  Casas  are^^l^ 
strikingly  manifest.     Las  Casas  would  have  in- 
dulged in  the  most  fervid  declamation ;  and  the 
first  thought  he  would  have  had,  after  narrating 
the  death  of  Pedrarias,  would  have  been  to  expose 
and  dilate  upon  the  wonderful  mischief  that  this 
Gbvemor  had  done  to  the  Lidians  in  his  life- 
time. 

But  OvisDo  is  led  to  the  same  consideration 
in  the  most  quaint,  circuitous,  and  hap-hazard 
maimer.  He  mentions  that  Pedrarias  was  buried 
in  a  church  at  Leon — the  same  church  where 
Francisco  Hernandez  had  been  buried,  who,  ^^  as 
many  maintain,"  had  been  unjustly  beheaded  by 
.the  orders  of  Pedrarias, — so  that,  as  Oviedo 
remarks,  it  would  be  from  the  same  pueblo  that 
they  would  both  go  to  the  other  life,  if  there 
Hernandez  had  to  ask  Pedrarias  for  an  account  of 
his  head.*  But  then  Oviedo  reflects  that  it 
takes  no  longer  time  to  go  to  Heaven,  or  to 
Hell,  or  to  Purgatory,  from  Borne,  or  from  Jeru- 
salem, than  from  the  Lidies ;  and  thereupon  he 
b^ins  to  enumerate  the  various  souls  who  had 
gone  from  the  Lidies,  and  who  might  have  some 
claim  to  make  upon  Pedrarias.  After  naming 
two  or  three  Spaniards — amongst  them  Yasco 


*  **  Si  all4   le  ha  de  pedir  euenta  de  sa  oabe^a.*' — OniDO^ 
JBfl.  Qen,  y  Nat  de  Indioi, 
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Fednuua 
King'. 


Nunez, —  the  historian  bethinks  him  that  the 
"  two  million"  Indians,  whose  death  or  destruc- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  Pedrarias  had  caused 
in  his  seventeen  years  of  government,  would  not 
take  a  longer  time  to  reach  Heaven  or  Hell  or 
Purgatory  than  if  they  had  to  come  from  Rome 
or  from  Jerusalem.* 

Finally,  the  historian  bursts  out  into  an  in- 
dignant denunciation  of  the  Governor,  the  Bishop, 
the  King's  Officers,  and  the  Alcalde  Mayor-f-  {all 
of  them  men  whom  he  had  known  in  life),  and, 
after  reproaching  them  with  the  slaj-ing  and  the 
burning  and  the  throwing  to  wild  dogs  of  so 
many  Indians,  which  enormities  they  had  con- 
nived at  for  the  sake  of  gain,  he  exclaims, 
"There  you  all  are  (in  a  future  state),  where  you 
see  at  what  rate  bread  is  sold  in  the  market-place 
(a  familiar  expression  for  '  how  things  really  are'), 
and  they  have  to  say  to  you,  *  Ah  !  brother,  how 
much  money  did  you  get?'  and  you  compare  the 
riches  you  have  acquired  with  the  repose  you  enjoy 
now,  since  here  it  has  not  prolonged  your  lives, 


*  *'  Ni  han  teniilo  mas  lurgaa 
JDraadBs  que  cumitmr  dug  lui- 
lloneH  de  indios  que  dende  el  afio 
de  mill  d  quinientiM  y  cator^e 
qne  llegii  PedranM  k  la  Tierra- 
Fimie  hasta  quf^l  iuiiri6,  en 
espafio  de  diez  j  bojs  aiioa  i 
algunos  menea,  Mm  muertoe  en 
aquellaa  tieiroii,  aio  que  ne  lea 
dieflse  k  entcnder  squel  requJri- 
miento  que!  Bey  Catii61ito  Ie» 
iDaiid6  liaf«r  anlcs  de  Im  romper 
Ib  guerm.  £  no  creo  que  me 
Blsrgo  en  la  atuna  de  los  dos  mi- 


Hones  que  lie  dicho,  bi  ae  eaentan, 
sin  loa  niuertoa,  loa  iudioR  que  w 
Eacuron  de  aquella  gobenui^on 
de  Castilia  del  Oro  i,  de  k  de 
Nicaragua  en  el  tiempo  i^ne  he 
diebo,  para  los  llevar  por  esolavM 
i  otms  partes." — Ovikdo,  Mist. 
Gen.  J  Hat.  rfe  Indiiu,  lib.  29, 
cap.  34. 

t  Theao  were  tlie  offidul  men 
of  Durien — not  of  Hicaragns. 
The  Dishop  vbb  Bishop  Quevcdo, 
who  Whnved  to  rndely  ta  Laa 
Cawt.— 8h  ante,  voL  2,  p.  65, 
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ftor  will  it  exempt  you  from  eternal  death,  unless  B.  XIIL 
Gxxl,  in  his  mercy,  pardons  you  your  sins  and  such  'y 

ill-gotten  gains."* 

In  such  an  incidental  manner  as  the  fore- 
going we  gain  the  valuable  testimony  of  the 
brother  historian  and  rival  colonist  of  Las  Casas. 
The  brief  account  just  given  of  Nicaragua,  joined 
to  the  preceding  history  of  Darien,  shows  how 
both  these  historians  may  be  acquitted  of  any 
exaggeration,  and,  deeply  condemnatory  though 
it  be  of  Pedrarias  and  his  captains,  proves  that 
they  were  not  the  only  culprits,  but  that  the 
Spanish  Government  must  take  its  share  of 
blame  for  the  evils  which  flowed  from  whatever 
was  unsystematic  or  inadvertent  in  its  adminis- 
tration of  the  Indies. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Nicaragua,  it 
may  be  well  to  enumerate  some  peculiarities  of 
that  region,  which,  amidst  the  bewildering  recital 
of  political  events,  would  hardly  have  met  Mrith 
the  requisite  attention. 

If  Pedrarias  did  not  benefit  the  natives  of 
Nicaragua  much,  he  at  least  did  one  thing  which 


*"....  en  pago  de  la  disi-  ;  Ah  fraj !  qa&ntoa  dinerot !  .  .  . 
nrala^on  qae  tuviBtes  con  ana  \  Y  cotejar^^a  laa  ha^iendaa  qua 
errorea,  matando  indios,  ^  aaaando  i  adquiristea,  con  el  repoHO  que 
4  otroa,  ^  ha/^iendo  comer  4  canea  all4  hallaatea ;  puea  ae4  no  oa 
loa  nnoa,  ^  atormentando  4  ,  alargaron  la  vida  ni  all4  os  ex- 
muchoa,  h  oaando  de  innume-  '  cuaar4n  la  muerte  eteima,  si  Dioa 
rablea  adnlterioa  con  mugerea  in-  ;  por  an  miaericordia  no  oe  per* 
fielea;  puea  lo  anpiatea  ^  no  lo  dona  ▼ueatroe  pcocadoa  ^  talea 
caatigaatea,  all4  eataja  todoa,  ganan^iaa."  —  Oviedo,  KUU 
donde  ver^a  4  o6mo  ae  vende  el !  Q^n,  y  Nat,  de  Indias,  lib.  3  9, 
pan  en  la  pla^a,  ^  deyiroa  ban :    cap.  34. 
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,  may  be  singularly  serviceable  to  a  right  rnider- 
standing  of  the  history  and  religion  of  that 
province.  All  liis  rivals  who  had  preceded 
him  had  signalized  tlieniselves  in  baptizing 
Indians,  —  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila  so  many 
thousand;  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova  bo 
many  thousand ;  Diego  Lopez  de  Salcedo  so  many 
thousand.  And,  no  doubt,  their  respective  par- 
tizans  had  spoken  mucli  of  these  accessions  to 
Christianity.  But  Pedrarias,  who  knew  what  a 
B  farce  this  conversion  must  be,  instituted  a  commis' 
'  sion  of  inquiry  into  it,  sending  a  monk  of  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  named  Francisco  de  Bobadilla, 
with  interpreters,  to  examine  several  of  the  so- 
called  Cliristians.  As  nuglit  be  expected,  they 
were  found  to  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  CluTstianity ;  but  tlie  examination,  which 
is  given  in  fiill,  or  from  which  at  least  large  ex- 
tracts are  made,*  aifords  some  very  interesting  par- 
ticulars aa  to  the  religion  of  the  natives  themselves, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  body  of  evidence 
on  that  subject  which  hsis  been  given  to  the  world 
in  reference  to  any  aboriginal  nation  of  America. 
All  the  witnesses  agree  in  the  names  of  the 
gods  who  had  created  the  world,  who  were  Tamsr- 
Slta^au  gaata*!  and  Cipattoval. 

There  is  also  a  perfect  accordance  as  to  there 

Thedelngfl.  having  been  a  great  deluge  and  a  new  creation. 

The  witnesses,  moreover,  agree,  for  the  most 

part,  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  the 

f  that  good  men  go  to  Heaven,  and  the  bad 


Iba  qnet- 


^^_        ths  Kmi.    belief 


*  See  Otisdo,  lib.  43,  cap.  a. 
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beneath  the  Earth.     But  goodness  seems  to  have  B.  XIIL 
been  chiefly  confined  to  warriors.  '* 

One  great  peculiarity  which  may  be  traced 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  New  World,  is 
the  existence  of  the  practice  of  confession.  In  OtadmAa^ 
Nicaragua,  confession  was  clearly  an  established 
custom,  though,  if  this  evidence  be  credited,  and 
if  it  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  province,  the 
things  to  be  confessed  were  chiefly  sins  against 
the  Gods,*  and  the  Confession,  contrary  to  the 


*  "  F.  Qaando  algono  de  vo- 
fotrot  ba^e  algana  eosa  mal 
beckm  j  decislo  4  IO0  padreB  de 
Toeftrot  templos,  6  pedis  perdon 
4  Tuestrot  ieotes,  arrepinti^ndoofl 
4  ptMindooa  delloP 

^^Y.  De^imoslo  4  Um  viejos 
mi  antiguos  ^  no  4  loa  padres ; 
^  eomo  lo  aTemoa  dicfao,  aoda- 
moa  deacanaadoa  i  con  placer  de 
ae  lo  aver  dicho,  como  si  no  lo 
oviwenioa  hecho.  £  loa  vie- 
joa  nos  difen :  '  Anda :  jos  i  no 
lo  hagays  otra  vez.*  £  ha^^- 
moalo  asai,  porque  lo  tenemoa 
por  boeno,  ^  porque  no  noa  mu- 
ramoa  ^  noa  venga  otro  mal,  i 
porqoe  penaamoa  que  qaedamoa 
librea  de  lo  qoe  bifunos. 

"F.  j  Eaao  de^isaelo  publico  6 
en  aecreto  4  loa  vicjoa,  d  4  qu4n- 
toa  Ticgoa  ae  lo  de^ia  P 

"  Y.  A  uno  solo  y  en  aecreto  ^ 
no  delante  de  nadie,  y  eatando 
en  pi^,  y  este  vi^o  no  lo  puede 
deacubrir  4  nadie,  sino  tenerlo 
aecreto  en  su  cora^on. 

"F.  i  Qu^  pecadoa  ^  males 
aon  easoa  que  le  de9ia  4  eaae 
viqoP 

"  Y.  De^imoale  quando   ave- 


moe  quebrado  aquellas  fieataa 
que  tenemos  ^  no  las  aremoa 
guardado,  6  si  de9imos  mal  di 
nuestros  dioses,  quando  no  Uuevef 
^  si  de^imoe  que  no  son  buenos  ; 
i  los  vicgoa  noa  ecban  pena 
para  el  templo. 

"  F.  j  Qu^  pena  oa  ecban,  6 
o6nu>  la  cumplis  P 

"Y.  M4ndanoa  que  Uevemoa 
lefia,  oon  que  se  alumbre  el 
templo  6  que  le  barramoa,  ^ 
cumpUmoe  essa  peniteufia  sin 
falta  alguna. 

"F.  j  Essa  confession  ba- 
9^ysla  delante  de  qualquiera 
viejoP 

"  Y.  No,  sino  4  uno  que  est4 
diputado  para  esto  ^  trae  por 
senal  al  cuello  una  calaba^a ;  6 
muerto  aquel,  noa  juntamos  4 
cabildo  ^  baoemos  otro,  el  que 
noa  parea^  maa  bueno,  6  assi  van 
su9edi^ndole,  y  es  mucba  dig- 
nidad  entre  noaoiroa  tal  offif  io. 
Y  eate  viejo  no  ba  de  ser  bombre 
casado,  ni  e8t4  en  el  templo  ni 
en  casa  de  oration  alguna,  sino 
en  su  caaa  propria.'* — Oyiedo, 
HUt,  Gen.  y  Nat  de  Indiat^ 
lib.  42,  cap.  3. 


Cannibalism — Funeral  Jiiies. 


B.  XIIL  statement  before  made  on  tlie  autliority  of 
^'  '■  Herrera,  was  addressed  not  to  the  priests,  but 
to  ancient  men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
were  not  to  be  marrietl. 

It  is  sad  to  find  from  this  examination  that 
^^"  the  practice  of  cannlbaHsm  undoubtedly  existed 
amongst  the  Nicaraguans ;  and  the  ajiswer  to  the 
priest's  question  on  this  head  makes  no  excuse  for 
the  practice,  not  giving  any  reply  as  to  why  it 
was  done,  but  entering  minutely  into  details  of 
how  it  was  done.* 

The  notion  of  fame  entertained  by  the  Nica- 
raguans  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as 
would  tempt  men  to  great  deeds.  Upon  one  of 
the  witnesses  being  asked  what  was  the  meaning 
of  their  breaking  certain  images  over  their  burial- 
places,  the  Indian  replied,  "  That  our  memory 
may  remain  for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  and  after 
that  it  perishes  in  these  parts."  f 


PntiHral 


*  "  F.  Esta  earns  humana 
qae  com^s  jcomo  lo  ha^dsi  ai 
es  4falta  de  maitjares,  6  porqui^P 

"  Y.  Conio  B*  ha^e  ea  que  se 
corta  k  oabefa  al  que  ha  de 
tnorir,  h  h^esele  el  cuerpo  pe- 
qneuM  pudsfM,  i  squello* 
^chanse  &  cofer  en  olW  grandes, 
€  alii  l^chase  aa]  £  aii  i5  lo  ques 
meaeBt«T  para  guisarlo.  Despues 
de  guiiado,  tra«a  tebolloa  de 
maliiz,  d  con  mui^ha  alegria 
galosa  tii^ntaQBa  loB  cBi;'iqu(>s  en 
am  dohos,  &  comen  de  aquella 
came,  b  beben  mafamorra  6 
cacao.  £  la  cabefa  no  la 
CQMfen  ni  a«8an  ni  comen ; 
l>ero  p6nc»c  en  unos  palos  que 
eaUn  (nmterot  de  lot  csatorioa 


(:  teuiploB.  Y  estA  es  la  feri- 
moniu  que  teneuoB  en  comer  de 
oquexlA  came,  la  qual  nos  aabe 
cumo  de  pavoa  6  puerco  d  de 
lulo  {}d  ett,  de  aqnellos  sua 
perros)  qucs  preB^ioso  manjar 
entre  nosotrou  ;  y  este  manjor  de 
la  came  hamana  en  may  pres- 
fiado." — OviEDO,  Si4l.  Oen.  g 
Nat.  de  India*,  lib.  43,  cap.  3. 

t  "  F.  i  Pur  qn6  quobrays 
ttiuw  figuraa,  que  roinpeys  sobre 
laa  iepolturaa  i* 

"Y.  Porque  baj'a  mcmorui 
de  noBOtraa  hail  a  veynto  6 
treynta  diaa :  i  de«pi)ee  te  pierde 
porahJ  aquello." — OTiBDo,/fwt, 
Qen.  y  Nat.  de  Indtat,  lib.  43, 


B.  XIIL 
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There  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  laws 
and  practices  of  semi-civilized  men,  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  a  person  versed  in  such  subjects  it 
often  seems  as  if  he  were  reading  the  same  story, 
whether  it  is  one  of  Indians  in  North  or  South 
America,  of  negroes  in  Africa,  or  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  West  India  Islands.  But  we  find  in  a  itnuigo 
Nicaragua  a  practice  with  respect  to  marriage,  nutfriago 
that  is  perhaps   unique  in  the  annals   of  the^^^^ 

worlds  rmgnaM. 

A  young  Nicaraguan  beauty  would  have  many 
favoured  lovers ;  but  after  a  time,  betliinking  her 
that  it  would  be  well  to  marry  and  settle,  she 
would  ask  her  father  to  give  her  a  portion  of  land 
near  to  where  he  lived.  When  he  had  appointed 
what  land  she  should  have,  she  would  call  her 
lovers  together,  and  tell  them  tliat  she  wished  to 
marry,  and  to  take  one  of  them  as  her  husband; 
that  she  did  not  possess  a  house ;  but  that  she 
desired  that  they  would  build  her  one  on  the 
land  which  her  father  had  given  her.  The 
prudent  damsel  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  the  kind  of  house  she  wished  to  have 
built,  and  would  add,  that,  if  they  loved  her  well, 
the  house  would  be  built  by  such  a  day,  giving 
them  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  complete  it  in.* 

*  "  Di9e  4  SOS  mfianes  6  j  lado  :  ^  da  la  tra^  de  o6roo  ha 
mamoradofl  (estando  todos  jun-  de  ser,  ^  que  si  bien  la  quieren, 
tos)  quella  so  quiere  casar  ^  para  tal  dia  ha  de  estar  hecha, 
iomar  4  uno  delloe  por  marido,  qaes  de  alii  4  treynta  6  qoarenta 
i  que  no  tiene  cana  i  quiere  que  dias." — Ovibdo,  HUi,  Gen.  y 
Be  la  hagan  en  aquel  lugar  sena- '  NaL  de  Indi<u,  lib.  42,  cap.  la. 
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boUi]  and 


To  one  she  would  give  the  charge  of  furnishing 
the  wood-work ;  to  another,  to  find  the  canes 
which  were  to  form  the  walls;  to  another,  to 
provide  the  cordage;  to  another,  to  gather  the 
straw  for  the  roof;  to  another,  to  procure  the 
dried  fish  to  stock  the  house ;  to  another,  to  get 
deer  and  pigs  for  her;  to  another,  to  collect 
maize.  The  work  was  usually  put  in  hand  with 
the  utmost  promptitude,  nor  was  the  least  thing 
dispensed  with  that  she  had  asked  for.  On  the 
contrary,  anxious  to  show  their  zeal  to  the  lady  of 
their  atiections,  they  sometimes  brought  double 
of  what  had  been  demanded.  Tlieir  friends  and 
relations  aided  them,  for  it  was  always  thought 
a  great  honour  to  be  the  successful  competitor, 
and  that  it  would  reflect  honour  upon  his 
kindred. 

"We  may  easily  imagine  what  efibrts  were 
made  by  the  contending  parties  to  promote  their 
Beveral  suits,  how  her  relatives  were  honoured 
and  flattered,  how  her  companions  were  waylaid, 
and  what  tales  were  conveyed  to  her  ears  of 
the  dangers  and  labours  that  were  undertaken 
for  her  sake.  The  pomp  of  courtship  could 
never  have  been  brought  so  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  as  in  the  pleasant  province  of 
Nicaragua. 

At  last  the  house  was  ready.  The  pro- 
visions  and  the  furniture  were  put  in  it,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  over -worked  competitors  beat 
rapidly  as  the  fortunate  or  the  fatal  moment 
approached. 


I 


in  Niearagua.  01 

A  solemn  feast  was  held  in  the  new  house.  B.  XIII. 
"When  supper  was  concluded,  the  damsel  rose,  and       '   ' 
made  a  short,  but  gracious  speech.     She  first  when  tu 
thanked  them  all  heartily  for  the  labour  they  had  r«i^,  % 
undergone  on  her  behalf.     She  then  said,  that^^ 
she  wished  it  was  in  her  power  to  make  so  many 
women  that  she  could  provide  a  wife  for  each  of 
her  suitors.     In  times  past  they  had  seen  what  a 
loving  mistress  she  had  been  to  each  of  them; 
but  now  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and  to 
belong  to  one  alone, — and  this  is  the  one,  she  she  diootet 
said;  whereupon,  she  took  the  chosen  suitor  by  ]|^||[|,uid. 
the  hand,  and  retired  from  the  apartment.     Her 
choice  having  been  declared,   the  disappointed 
suitors  and  their  respective  factions  went  away 
amicably,  and  concluded  the  feast  by  dancing  and 
drinking,  until  the  senses  of  most  of  them  were 
overcome. 

As  to  the  bride,  she  was  henceforward  utterly 
cold  to  all  her  former  lovers,  and  showed  herself 
to  be  a  true  wife.  The  disappointed  suitors,  for  The  dimp- 
the  most  part,  bore  their  disappointment  meekly,  S^tan. 
but  sometimes  it  happened  that  on  the  morning 
after  the  marriage  one  or  two  of  them  were  found 
to  be  hanging  from  a  tree,  and  there  the  bodies 
remained,  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  honour,  to  show 
the  world  how  the  fair  Nicaraguan  had  been  loved 
and  lost.* 


*  "  De    aquellos   qae   faeron  |  dellos,  porque   haya    el    diablo 
deaeehadoB  dgunos  lo  toman  en    mas  parte  en  laboda." — Otiedo, 


pa^ini^ia  d  loe  ma«,  ^  aun  tarn 
bien  acaes^e  amanes^er  ahorcado 
4*  m  4rbol  algono  i  ^Iggp^ 


HUt.  Oen,  y  Nat,  de  India*, 
lib.  42,  cap.  xa. 
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B.  XIIL         Certainly,  amongst  all  the  strange  things  that 

/■'*'•  ^'    have  been  done  in  the  way  of  matrimony  and 

marriage   rites,    a    stranger   practice    than    the 

foregoing  has  never  been  made   known  to  the 

world. 


The  Nicaraguans  are  pronounced  by  Oviedo 
to  have  been  much  given  to  the  consideration  of 
omens,  and  he  narrates  an  interpretation  of  an 
omen,  which  affords  an  unraistakeable  insight 
into  their  miserable  history  during  the  first  seven 
years  that  followed  the  discovery  of  the  land  by 
the  Spaniards. 

On  a  Tliursdjiy,  the  19th  of  January,  1529,  a 
remarkable  meteor  was  seen  by  Oviedo  over  the 
town  of  Leon  in  Nicaragua,  It  was  as  broad  as 
a  rainbow,  and  stretched  from  the  south-west  point 
of  the  horizon  to  the  middle  of  the  heavens.  This 
meteoric  quadrant  was  white  and  transparent,  for 
Jan.,  is»9.  the  stars  were  seen  through  it.  It  continued  to 
be  visible  by  night  until  the  7th  of  February. 
Oviedo  saw  it  for  twenty-four  nights,  but  others 
had  seen  it  several  nights  before  he  noticed  it. 

The  natives,  being  asked  by  the  historian  what 
this  sign  in  the  heavens  meant,  the  most  ancient 
and  wise  among  them  replied,  that  the  Indians 
were  destined  to  die  on  the  roads,  and  that  the 
■  sign  in  the  heavens  was  a  road,  which  prognos- 
ticated that  mode  of  death  to  them ;  "  and  well," 
as  the  historian  adds,  "might  they  divine  this, 
for  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  loading 
them  and  slaying  them,  making  use  of  them  as 
beasts  of  burden,  to  carry  on  their  shoulders  from 
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one  part  to  another  all  that  the  Christians  re-  B.  XIII. 
quired."*  ^^' '' 


*  "  Pregnntando    jo    4    los  '  muy  bien  de^ir  6  adeTinar.porqae 

indiot     que     qu^      significabft  IO0    chripctimncM    lot   cargaban 

aqaella  sefial,  de^ian  IO0  ubiot  6  6   mataban,    sirTidndofe    delloa 

maa    an^ianoa    delloa    qae     so  oomo  de  beitiaa,  acareando  6  lie* 

arian  d«  morir    los   indioa   en  rando  4  cneataa  de  unaii  paiiea 

eaminos,  6  que  aquella  tefial  era  6  otraa   todo   lo  que  let   man* 

eamino,  que  sig^ificaba  su  muerte  daban/'-^OriBDo,  Hist,  Oen.  y 

delloa  caminando.     Y  podianlo  NaU  de  India*,  lib.  4a,  cap.  1 1. 
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THE    REBELLION    OP    ENRIQUE THE    VARIETY    OF 

FORMS    OF   INDIAN     SUBJECTION  INDIANS    OF 

WAR INDIANS    OF    RANSOM INDIANS    OF    COM- 
MERCE  THE    BRANDING   OF    SLAVES PERSONAL 

SERVICES GENERAL   QUESTIONS    ARISING    FROM 

THE   ENCOMIENDA   SYSTEM. 

I  COMMENCE  this  chapter  with  a  pleasant  and  B.  XIV. 
unexpected  episode  in  the  affairs  of  the  '' 
Indies.  The  swollen  mountain  torrent,  though 
now  and  then  retarded  for  a  moment,  bursts 
through,  winds  round,  leaps  over,  or  dashes  along 
with  it  every  obstacle,  and  still  pursues  its  main, 
inevitable  course, — chafed,  but  not  essentially 
diverted  by  any  of  these  small  interruptions. 
Such  was  the  inpouring  of  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  devoted  territories  of  the  New  World.  Tired 
with  this  uniform  current  of  success,  we  natu- 
rally  welcome  anything  like  a  triumph  on  the 
other  side.  Even  had  the  conquerors  been  a 
company  of  great  and  good  personages,  each  man 
of  them  a  Cato  or  an  Aiistides,  whose  efforts  all 
the  world  were  bound  to  further  and  approve, 
we  should  not  wish  them  always  to  conquer, 
and  could  bear  to  see  them  and  their  virtues 
tried  occasionally  by  a  little  adversity,  in  the  way 
of  defeat.  Much  greater  is  this  disrelish  for  any 
uniformity  of  good  fortune  on  one  side,  when  the 
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:  reader,  as  in  this  case,  has  to  summon  up  in 
imagination  all  manner  of  distant  benefits  and 
indirect  advantages,  as  proceeding,  or  likely  to 
proceed,  from  the  conquest,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  endure,  with  any  patience,  the  recital  of 
horrors  perpetrated  by  the  conquerors,  which,  for 
the  moment,  seera  to  him  lamentably  purposeless 
and  unproductive.  Any  gleam  of  good  fortune, 
therefore,  on  the  side  which  we  know  is  ultimately 
to  lose,  on  the  Trojan  side,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is,  then,  most  welcome.  Even  the  aggressors  of 
one  age  like  to  read  of  the  prowess  of  the  oppressed 
in  a  fonner  age.  Strange  to  say,  this  time,  the 
check  to  the  Spanish  power  in  the  Indies  came, 
not  from  the  vigorous,  alert,  and  bloodthirsty 
Mexicans,  but  from  the  mild  islanders  whose 
praises  Columbus  had  justly  celebrated  as  a  loving 
and  uncovetous  race.  While  Cortes  was  con- 
quering Mexico,  an  insurrectiou,  which  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  dignify  with  the  name  of  a  rebellion 
(though  such  the  Spaniards  considered  it),  was 
assuming  a  vexatious,  if  not  a  formidable  aspect, 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hispaniola.  It 
began  in  1519.  The  narrative  of  it  will  serve  to 
exemplify  the  nature  and  the  abuses  of  the  enco- 
mienda  system,  and  will,  therefore,  fitly  form  a  pre- 
lude to  the  main  subject  of  the  present  book. 

This  rebellion,  which  may  be  considered  the 
last  expiriiig  effort  for  Indian  independence  in  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola,  arose  in  the  i'ollowing  man- 
ner. In  the  town  of  Vera  Paz,  in  the  province 
of  Xaragua*   (names  that  might  well  have  some 

*  Xan^^oa  had  been  the  provioce  of  Queen  AnacsoiiEL,  the  treache- 

Tous  treatment  ofvfhoui  by  Uvando  is  narraUd  in  vol.  l,book  3,  ch.  a. 
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&ta]itj  in  them  for  the  Spaniards),  there  was  a  B.  XIV. 
Franciscan   Monastery,  where  a  young  Indian       '  '" 
caciqae,  the  Lord  of  Bauraco,  was  edacatcd  by  the 
good  Fathers,  having  been  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Enrique,  and  being  called  by  the  aifectionat« ^^S"' 
diminntive,  Enriquillo.     This  Indian,  after  quit- 
ting the  Monastery,  went  to  serve,  as  was  the 
custom  with  sach  caciques,  in  superintending  the 
eneomienda  of  a  certain  young  Spaniard,  whose  ^^^j^ 
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name  was  Yalenzuela,  and  to  whom  the  cacique- 
dom  of  Bauruco  had  been  given  in  eneomienda, 
Yalenzuela  sought  to  violate  the  Cacique's  wife^ 
and  otherwise  maltreated  him.  Enriquillo  re- 
solved to  see  what  justice  there  was  in  Spanish 
judges.  He  appealed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  district  for  a  redress  of  his  grievances.  The 
unjust  Judge  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  not 
merely  dismissed  his  complaint,  but  threatened 
him  with  chastisement,  and,  aa  some  say,  put 
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B.  XIV.  him  in  prison.     When  released,  Enriquillo,  whose 
^'  '•    characteristics  were  extreme  patience  and  perse- 
Appcais      verance,  proceeded  to  the  Aiidicncia  at  St.  Do- 
AvditniM.  mingo,   and    appealed   against    the    Lieutenant- 
Governor.      Tlie   Audiencia  merely  referred  the 
matter  back  to  the  local  Judge,  who,  naturally 
enough,  did  not  vary  his  decision,  and  treated 
Enriquillo  worse  than  before. 

The  Cacique  calmly  went  back  to  his  work, 
but,  when  the  band  of  labourers  whom  he  had  to 
superintend  {quadrilla  it  was  called)  returned  to 
their  homes  at  the  appointed  time  for  such 
changes,  he  resolved  to  come  no  more  to  work  for 
such  a  master  as  Valenzuela,  and,  being  supported 
BwoItm  to  by  a  small  body  of  resolute  followers,  prepared  to 
defend  himself  in  his  own  mountainous  country. 

When  it  was  found  that  neither  Enriquillo, 
nor  the  Indians  he  was  sent  to  bring  with  him, 
made   their   appearance  at  the  proper  time  on 
their  owner's  farm,  Valenzuela  naturally  conjec- 
tured, knowing  the  offence  he  had  given,  that  the 
Cacique  was  in  revolt.     Accordingly,  accompanied 
by  eleven  Spaniards,  Valenzuela  went  into  the 
Cacique's  country,  to  compel  his  obedience  and 
to  chastise  him.     AVhen  he  arrived  there,  how- 
ever, he  found  EnriquUlo  and  his  Indians  rudely 
armed,  but  ready  and  determined  to  defend  them- 
nu  cooflioi  selves.     An    encounter   took    place :  two  of  the 
i^.  Spaniards    were    killed  ;    most    of    them    were 
I  Td^niodft.  wounded ;  and  the  whole  party  were  put  to  flight. 

^^1  The  Cacique  would  not  allow  his  men  to  pursue 

^^H  the  Spaniards,  but  merely  called  after  his  former 

^^^^^^       master,  "  Be  thankful,  Valenzuela,  that  I  do  not 
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fllay  you.  Go,  and  take  care  to  come  hither  no  B.  XIV. 
more/'  The  disappointed  Encomendero  and  his  ^'  '* 
party  returned  with  swift  steps  to  the  Spanish 
town  of  St.  Joan  de  Maguana,  ^^  Valenzuela's 
pride  being  punished,  if  not  cured,"  as  Las  Casas, 
delighting  in  the  success  of  the  Indians,  exult- 
ingly  exclaims. 

The  revolt  was  now  fully  declared.     At  first, 
it  concerned  only  the  few  followers  of  Enriquillo ; 
but  these  men,  being  aided  by  fugitives  fromQ^j,^ 
other  estates  in  the  island,  and,  as  it  is  said,  by  f^^^^^ 
some  negroes  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  BviqiM. 
San  Juan,  gradually  became  a  terror  to  the  peace- 
ful and  money-making  inhabitants  of  Hispaniola. 
The   Spanish  warrior   was    now    a   proprietor; 
and  immersed  in  gainful  pursuits,  regarded  the 
occupation  of  a  soldier  as  tedious,  inconvenient, 
and  out  of  date. 

Las  Casas  compares  the  followers  of  Enrique 
to  those  of  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam.*  The 
band  of  fugitives  never  amounted  to  any  great 
number,  but  their  movements  were  so  skilful, 
their  precautions  so  well  taken,  and  the  country 
they  occupied  so  rugged  and  so  densely  wooded, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  dislodge  them. 
They,  doubtless,  occupied  the  whole  of  that  long 
ridge  which  stretches  from  Bauruco  to  Hanigagia, 
the  extreme  south-western   part  of  the  island. 


*  "  And  every  one  that  wu 
in  diitreu,  and  every  one  that 
was  in  debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves    unto  him;   and  he 


became  a  captain  over  them: 
and  there  were  with  him  about 
four  hundred  men.'*— I  SjLMUXLy 
cap.  22|  V.  2. 
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B.  XIV.  The  personal  vigilance  of  Enrique  wa^i  unceasing. 
•  '•    His  object  appears  to  have  been  to  avoid  all  unne- 
cessary contests  between  the  Spauiards  and  his 
followers,  playing  the  part  of  a  determined  fugi- 
tive, who  did  not  wish  to  be  found,  but  who,  if 
encountered,  would  never  be  found  irresolute  or 
-ng.,    unprepared.     He  himself  chose  the  earliest  part 
'™^'    of  the  night,  or  rather  the  latest  of  the  evening, 
for  his  own  sleep ;  tlien,  rising  and  taking  with 
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him  two  youths  as  pages,  he  made  the  rounds  of 
the  camp.  These  attendants  carried  lauces,  and 
bore  Enrique's  sword.  His  own  liands  were 
occupied  in  telling  the  beads  of  his  rosary,  wliile 
he  repeated  the  appointed  prayers  of  that  reli- 
gious exercise. 

It  is  evident  that  his  education  in  the  Fran- 
ciscan Monastery  had  impressed  upon  liim  not 
the  outward  habits  only  of  religion,  but  that  it 
had  borne  the  best  Iruits,  and  was  felt  as  a  re- 
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rtraint  which  rendered  his  leadership  especially  B.  XIV. 
politic  and  humane.     He  was  always  anxious  to         '* 
save  life;   and,   in   fact,   he   forbade   that   anysonqiM't 
Spaniard  should  be  put  to  death,  except  in  the  '*"'^^" 
moment  of  conflict. 

On  one  occasion,  a  company  of  upwards  of 
seveniy  Spanish  soldiers  were  routed  by  Enrique's 
followers,  and  took  refuge  in  some  caves.     The 
yictorious  Indians  brought  wood  to  the  entrance 
of  the  caves,  in  order  to  suffocate  the  Spaniards ; 
but  Enrique  would  not  allow  this  barbarity  to  be 
perpetrated,  and,  merely  depriving  the  vanquished  j^  bouw« 
men  of  their  arms,  suffered  them  to  depart  injjj^jj^ 
peace*     One  of  them  who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  knmMiity. 
had  vowed  to  become  a  monk,  entered  the  Domi- 
nican Monastery  at  St.  Domingo,  and  was  the 
witness  for  this  story.* 

Enrique's  disposition  of  his  men  and  of  his 
resources  was  very  skilful.     He  took  care  to  pre- 
vent any  single  surprise  or  defeat  from  being  fatal 
to   his  power.     He   formed   amidst  the  sierras  m^ 
several  farms  {labranzas\  for  which  he  chose  spots  J^^^th* 
at  ten  or  twelve  leagues  distance  from  each  other.  *" 
In  these  farms  he  placed  the  women,  the  children, 
and  the  old  men,  not  allowing  them,  however,  to 
occupy  any  one  farm  permanently,  but  making 
them  move  about  from  station  to  station.     No 
dogs  or  domestic  fowls  were  kept  upon  the  farms, 


ficrrtu. 


*  "De  efltoft  Mtenta  Espa- 
iioles  le  meti6  Fraile  uno  en  el 
MoDAftterio  de  Santo  Domingo 
por  Toto  que  habia  hecho,  vi^n- 
dos6   en   aqnelU   angustia,  no 


crejendo  de  ic  escapar.  Y  d^ 
obe  lo  que  de  etta  com  yo  aqui 
escriba" — Las  Casab,  SUt.  de 
las  Indicu,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  125. 
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lest  by  the  noise  of  these  creatures  the  enemy 
should  gain  a  knowledge  of  Enrique's  positions. 
A  very  hidden  spot,  however,  was  chosen  for  such 
animals  as  were  necessary  (the  dogs  were  indis- 
pensable for  hunting,  and  the  sustenance  of  the 
force  depended  much  upon  them),  and  there  they 
were  entrusted  to  the  management  of  only  two 
or  three  families.  It  was  a  practice  of  Enrique's 
followers  to  keep  away  from  that  spot,  in  order 
tliat  they  might  never  be  the  means  of  bringing 
the  enemy  on  the  right  track  to  it. 

Another  precaution  of  great  importance  was 
adopted  by  this  able  Chieftain.  Whenever  he  sent 
out  a  small  body  of  his  men  to  fish,  or  to  hunt, 
they  were  not  to  find  bim  again  in  the  place  from 
which  he  had  sent  them  out,  nor  did  they  know 
exactly  where  they  should  find  him.*  If,  there- 
fore, they  were  captured,  and  subjected  to  torture 
by  the  Spaniards,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
reveal  where  their  chief  was  to  be  found.  He  did 
not,  however,  adopt  this  precaution  when  he  sent 
out  a  large  party,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
would  not  all  be  captured,  and  that  some  one 
would  escape  who  might  give  him  due  notice. 
His  skill,  his  prudence,  and  even  his  moderation 
rendered  him  formidable  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment of  Hispaniola.  That  moderation  showed 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  his  fol- 
lowers, and  also  tended  to  allay  the  personal  fears 


*  "Nunck  le  IiKbuui  ie  hollar  t  dondo  Id  habian  de  hallado.' 
en  Ingnr  dondo  lo  deinron  ni  {Sic  in  MS.) — Las  Casib,  Silt. 
eUos    Mbian    funtunlmente     d  |  delmlndituJA&.i^JAi.^tix^.  12^. 
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of  ihe  colonists,  and  so  render  them  less  disposed  R  XIV. 
to  aid  the  Government  vigorously  in  endeavour-  ' ' 

ing  to  capture  this  pious,  discreet,  and  dangerous 
Chieftain. 

As  was  to  he  expected,  minor  personages 
amongst  the  Indians  sought  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Enrique  in  all  but  his  inodemtion 
towards  the  Spaniards.  The  most  daring,  how- 
ever, of  these  lesser  rebels  was  won  over  by 
Enrique,  and  came  to  serve  as  his  Lieutenant. 

The  aspect  which  this  rebellion  presented  was 
Buch,  that  no  prudent  government  could  be  con-  PmiUeM 
tented  to  leave  Enrique  unmolested  in  his  moun-  ^^^^, 
tains.     Accordingly,  many  attempts  were  made  ™*°n^ 
by  the  Audiencia  of  St.  Domingo  to  dislodge  and  Bnriqac 
capture  him;    but   expedition    after   ex[)edition 
fidled ;  and  we  are  assured,  on  the  testimony  of 
Oviedo,  that  no  less  than  forty  thousandjoe^c;^  were 
spent  upon  these  expeditions.  Peaceful  means  were 
tried  as  well  as  warlike.    Father  Ilemigius,  one  of 
the  Franciscan  monks  from  Picardy,  who  have 
more  than  once  come  prominently  forward  in  this 
history — one  of  those,  probably,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young  Cacique, 
— ^was  sent  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  liis  obe-  Prnther 
dience,  or,  as  it  was  more  prudently  worded,  to  u  len?  to 
become  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards.     Remigius  ^^^^ 
was  kindly  and  respectfully  received  by  Enrique,  ^^v^^ 
but  he  did  not  reach  the  Cacique's  presence  until 
he  had  been  stripped  of  his  garments  by  Enrique's 
followers.  The  conference  between  the  Franciscan 
and  the  Cacique  led  to  no  result.     Enrique  re- 
counted his  wrongs.     In  order  not  to  perish  as 
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.  his  parents  had  done,  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
these  sierras.  He  did  no  harm  to  any  one,  but 
only  defended  himself  against  those  who  came  to 
capture  him.  "  And  that  he  might  not  again  be 
subjected  to  a  slaveiy,  in  which  all  his  Indians 
would  perish  as  their  forefathers  had  done,  it  was 
his  determination  to  have  no  dealings  with  any 
Spaniard."* 

Every  thoughtful  reader  will  be  struck  with 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  this  Indian  Chief 
maintaining  his  position  for  so  many  years  against 
the  Spaniards,  the  numbers  of  the  contending 
parties  being  so  disproportionate.  When  His- 
paniola  was  first  overrun  by  the  Spaniards,  their 
numbers  amounted  to  three  hundred;  while  the 
natives  were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ;t  and  now,  when  there  were  four  thousand 
Spaniards  in  the  island,  and  only  two  thousand 
Indians,  a  body  of  fugitives  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, who  generally  went  together  in  parties  of 
twelve  or  lii'teen,  sufficed  to  keep  the  Spanish 
inhabitants   in    a  state    of    considerable   appre- 


*  "  Y  que  para  vivir  la  rida 
que  hastu  cntoncGH  hubuui  vi- 
vidt)  Fu.  aervidumbre  dunde  eabia 
que  babiui  todoa  dc  perecer 
como  «UB  pasados,  no  liabia  de 
Ter  mas  bapa&ol  pura  conver- 
aaUo." — Lis  Ca«as,  Hut.  de 
la*  India*.  MS.,  lib.  3, cap.  I  25. 

"t"  I  do  not  adopt  tho  three  or 
four  million  vpokea  of  bj  Lab 
Cams  in  theroUowing  passage; — 
"  Y  eBt«  fu£  cierta  i'0«a  digna 
de  contarsc  por  msravilla  :  que 
babiendo  eu  erta  Yila  sobre  tres 
6  quatio  cueutos  de  inimas, 
•oloi  trei  ciento*  KBpauoles  les 


sobjujgaron,  j  la*  tres  6  quatro 
paries  dc  ellaii  por  gucrraa  y  con 
servidumbre  horrible  en  las 
miuBB  dealrujcron ;  y  que  en 
nqueale  ticmpo  qiie  esto  ftCMNda, 
hubicQito  en  eats  Yak  trca  6 
cuBtro  mill  E«panoleg  aolua  doi 
Vndio*.  COD  cndu  doce  6  quince 
compaiii'rofl,  y  do  Juntoa  aino 
uno  agora  y  otro  dcspuea  dia- 
tinctuB,  Ua  hiciesen  temblw 
laa  camea,  ou  Be  hallando  01 
teoiendo  por  aeguros  aun  en 
BUB  puobloB."  —  Las  Cisas, 
nut.  de  Ita  IndiM,  MS.,  Ub.  3, 
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hension,  even  in  their  towns.  But  the  arms,  K  XI  v. 
and  the  dogs,  and  the  education  were  not  now  ^^'  '• 
all  on  one  side.  Moreover,  peace,  plenty,  and 
large  possessions  form  the  broad  highways 
of  conquest ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a 
small  band  of  marauders  may  devastate,  and  even 
subdue,  vast  and  fertile  provinces,  where  the  in- 
habitants are  absorbed  in  gainful  pursuits,  and 
where thepracticeof  arms  falls  into  desuetude.  But 
this  excuse  must  not  be  confined  to  the  Spaniards 
or  the  white  men  only ;  and  it  must  be  reinenibered 
who,  when  the  great  struggle  in  the  Indies  first 
began,  were  the  rich  and  timid  proprietors,  and 
who  the  poor  and  brave  adventurers  in  arms. 

Another  peaceful  expedition  was  sent  in  the  Confereoce 
year  1529  to  the  haunts  of  Enrique,  the  command  san  Migaei 
of  it   being  given   to   an    experienced    soldier,  gj^qnc. 
named  San  Miguel.      The   contending    parties     *5*9- 
were  nearly  coming  to  terms,  when  some  sus- 
picious circumstances  led  the  Cacique  to  break  off 
the  conference. 

Finally,  in  the  year  1533,  an  armament  waa 
sent  from  Spain  under  the  command  of  a  skilful 
Captain,    named    Francisco    de    Barrio    Nuevo, 
who  was  entrusted  with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  cb*ri«  the 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  this  revolted  Cacique,  Enrique.  ^^  ^ 
De  Barrio  Nuevo  would  probably  have  been  as  Hnnq^e. 
imsuccessful  as  several  of  his  predecessors,  if  he 
had  not  shown  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the   Cacique.     Accompanied 
by  a  few  followers  only,  who  very  reluctantly  ^«  b»^ 
undertook  so  great  a  danger,  De  Barrio  Nuevo  a  oonfer- 
penetrated  into  one  of  Enrique's  places  of  refuge,  Bnriqae. 
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□ference    with   the    Chief- 


B.  XIV.  and   there 
"■■■•    tain. 
Pe««  On  this  occasion,  a  treaty  was  brought  about, 

""^^fr"  the  conditions  of  which  were,  that,  henceforward, 
there  should  be  amity  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Spaniards;  that  Don  Enrique  (be  bad  now 
received  this  title  from  the  Emperor)  and  bis  men 
should  live  in  peace  wherever  they  pleased,  and 
that  they  should  assist  in  capturing  other  fugi- 
tives, Indians  and  negroes,  at  a  certain  fixed  price 
per  head. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  still  some 

distrust  on  the  part  of  Enrique,  and  fear  on  the 

part  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  until  Las  Casas, 

who  had    known   Enrique   before,    went  to  the 

Enrique     Cacique  and  assured  him  of  the  reliance  that  be 

■La  ciflu.  might  place  on  the  Emperor's  word.    During  the 

1533'     gliort  time  that  Las  Casas  remained  in  Enrique's 

country,  he  preached  and  said  mass  each  day. 

When  Liis  Casas  returned,  the  Cacique  and  his 

followers  accompanied  him"  to  the  town  of  Azua, 

Bnriqna's    where  all  those  were  baptized  who  had  not  already 

Uptiied.    been  Bo,t  alter  which  they  returned  joyfully  to 

their  own  country.     Enrique  afterwards  went  to 

St.    Domingo,   where   he   signed  the  articles  i 


I 


•  See  OviKDO,  SUt  Ovn.  y 
Nat.  de  Ittdiat,  lib.  5,  cap.  Ji. 

f  Fatheb  CHUiLKvaiK  is 
astoDiilied  that  tbe  Indians  liad 
not  been  baptized  by  some  one 
of  themaelrea. — "  II  est  ^toa- 
niiDt  que  ces  IniiuiaireB,  qui 
^toient  toiu  Cbr^tienB,  et  dont 
pluBJeurs  HToient  (:t&  ilutniits 
i&i     renfance    avee    aoio,    ne 


BfURsetit  paa  que  dana  im  beBois 
ils  pOQTaieDt  conf(!rer  la  Bap- 
tfnie ;  car  de  leur  area  iia 
sToient  laisB^  mourir  jusqu'  A 
300  Enfaas  sana  leur  procurer 
VadoptioD  Divino,  qui  est  le 
fruit  de  ce  8acrement." — SU- 
toire  de  S,  Domii^vn,  torn. 
Uv.  6,  p.  474. 


J)eatA  of  UtrigKe. 


Ill 


peftce,  which  had  hitherto  only  been  signed  by  B.  XIT. 
his  deputies,  and  he  and  his  followers  were  then  ^^'  '• 
letUed  npon  the  lands  given  to  them,  at  Boya, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  St.  Domingo.* 
Father  Charlevoix  says  that  all  the  Indians  who 
could  prove  their  descent  from  the  original  inh&* 
bitants  of  the  island  were  permitted  to  follow 
Enriqiie,  and  the  Father  adds  that  their  posterity 
remained  there  to  his  time.    The  Cacique  8ur> 


'^^    ^ 


WESTERN    PROVINCES 
OF 

HISPANIOL  A. 


Tired  the  declaration  of  peace  for  little  more  than  BuiqaVi 
ayear.  .j3^ 

The  foregoing  revolt  being  confined  to  few 
people,  and  within  narrow  limits,  had  little  or  no 
inflnence  on  the  principal  march  of  events  in  the 
Indies,  which  now  were  naturally  dependent  on 
the  extensive  countries  which  Cortes  had  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spanish  Crown. 

*  See  Chablbtou,  MUt.  de  3.  Oomingue,  tom.   i,  liv.   6, 
P-475- 
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New  Spain  being  conquered,  antl,  to  some 
extent,  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  the  main  work 
of  conquest  for  that  part  of  the  New  World  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  sufliciently  accom- 
plished. It  remaius  to  be  seen  what  was  the  fate 
of  the  conquered  nations ;  and,  could  tJiat  be  tho- 
roughly exemplified  as  it  existed  for  a  hundred 
years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  it  would  go 
far  to  exhaust  that  very  important  part  of  the 
world's  history  which  consists  in  the  relations  of 
the  eonqucrors  to  the  conquered.  Every  variety 
of  form  wliich  subjection  has  ever  taken  was 
exemplified  in  the  state  of  the  Indians,  at  some 
period  or  other,  during  the  course  of  these  hundred 
years;  and  the  spirit  of  slavery,  as  in  a  magical 
contest,  when  ejected  from  one  form  of  being, 
fled  into  another,  for  ever  engaged  in  baffling  the 
wisest  laws,  briefs,  edicts,  and  ordinances,  not  less 
than  the  maxims  and  the  conduct  of  good,  men, 
which  were  arrayed  against  it. 

The  history  of  a  cause  seems  much  less  inte- 
resting than  that  of  one  great  man,  or  of  a  people ; 
but,  could  the  historian  really  tell  it,  it  would  be 
the  story  of  all  stories,  and  would  enchant  a 
listening  world.  It  seems  to  abide  in  dates,  and 
public  documents,  and  resolutions  of  public 
assemblies, — in  short,  in  the  material  husk  of 
events,  and  forms  a  narrative  wliich  even  serious 
and  dutiful  readers  are  very  glad  to  have  passed 
over.  Yet  the  most  beautiful  part  of  private  life, 
the  silent  revolutions  in  men's  souls,  the  most 
quiet  heroism  on  earth,  are  all  to  be  found 
together  in  one  continued  chain  of  finely- 
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action  and  meditation,   constituting  tlic   secret  B.  xiv. 
history  of  a  great  cause.  ^'^*-  '* 

Consider  the  growth  of  opinion  in  any  one 
man's  mind;  how  crudely  the  opinion  is  formed 
at  first  in  his  thought;  how  he  is  aflected 
by  discussion  with  friends,  by  controversy  witli 
sincere  opponents,  by  some  remote  analof^y  in  pre- 
sent life,  or  in  past  history :  how,  strani^e  to  say, 
when  his  mind  has  apparently  been  disengaged 
from  the  subject,  he  finds,  all  of  a  sudden,  great 
growth  or  change  of  opinion  has  been  going  on 
in  him,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had  been 
thinking  while  he  had  Ijeen  sleeping.  Then,  if 
the  mind  of  this  man  is  of  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
how  ail  the  beautiful  influences  of  literature,  of 
natural  scenery,  of  science,  and  of  art,  enlarge 
and  modify  the  growing  opinion — hardly  now  to 
be  called  by  so  small  a  name  iis  an  opinion,  but  a 
cause, — how  his  thought  is  modified  by  chance 
remarks  from  his  fellows,  which  were  not  meant  to 
influence  him — those  remarks  which  tell  so  much 
upon  most  of  us,  because  the  moral  we  draw  from 
thenv  is  all  our  own. 

Imagine,  too,  that  from  some  fitness  of  the 
season,  as  in  great  scientific  discoveries,  so  in  the 
breaking  into  light  of  a  great  cause,  the  same  pro- 
cesses are  going  on  in  many  minds,  and  it  seems 
as  if  they  communicated  with  each  other  invisibly ; 
nay,  we  may  imagine  that  all  good  powers  aid 
this  cause,  and  brave  and  wise  thoughts  about  it 
float  aloft  in  the  atmosphere  of  thought  as  downy 
seeds  are  borne  over  the  fruitful  face  of  the  earth. 
And,  if  good  powers  do  regard  these   thingS| 
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n.  XIV.  imagine  the  pity  and  the  sorrow  with  which  they 
^'    behold  the  right  man  taking  the  wrong  side,  and 
the   virtues   of    a  man    put    into   the    scale    of 
oppression  and  of  cruelty, 

Tlien  consider  how  the  ordinary  motives  and 
occurrences  of  life  affect  the  growth  of  this  great 
cause ;  how  it  is  lapped  in  the  indolence  of  public 
and  of  private  men,  now  strangled  by  cares,  now 
overpowered  by  tlie  loud  noises  of  really  unim- 
portant events,  now  oppressed  by  a  vicious  con- 
servatism, now  fairly  conquered  by  sophistry,  so 
that,  like  some  great  subterranean  river,  it  is 
forced  to  descend  into  the  soil,  burying  itself  in 
the  hearts  of  the  few  faithful,  until,  beiug  a  divine 
thing,  it  emerges  clear  and  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
unobservant  men  suppose  that  it  has  sprung  up 
amongst  them  for  the  first  time. 

Soon  it  enters  on  a  larger  career,  is  at  one 
time  furthered,  at  another  hindered,  by  men's 
vanity,  psutakes  largely  of  love,  of  honour,  and 
ambition,  enters  into  the  intrigues  of  Courts,  of 
Senates,  of  Administrations,  is  borne  out  in  fleets 
and  aruiies,  and  comes  forth  to  conquer  or  to  die. 


The  history  of  encomiendm  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  branch  of  the  greatest  pubhc  cause  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  and  embraces  all  the  hopes, 
influences,  and  vicissitudes  that  have  been  de- 
scribed above. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that,  with  the  exception  of 
one  Italian  gentleman,  Benzoni,  we  have  no 
instance  of  an  independent  traveller  going  to  the 
New  World,  and  making  his  remarks  upon  the 
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state  of  society  in  it.     But,  if  there  had  been  B.  XIV. 
such  travellers,  the  aspects  which  the  conquered    ^'  '• 
country  would  have  presented  to   them  would 
have  been  very  various,  and  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand.    They  would  have  seen  some  Indians  with  DiSawt 
marks  in  their  faces,  toiling  at  the  mines ;  while  ^^^[^ 
other  Indians,  unbranded,  and  perhaps  with  their  ^^^' 
wives,  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  unwelcome  p«>pi^ 
toil.     They  would  have  noticed  some  Indians  at 
work  in  domestic  offices  in  and  about  the  Spanish 
houses;    other    Indians    employed    in    erecting 
public  buildings  and  monasteries ;  others  working, 
in  their  rude,  primitive  way,    upon    their  own 
plantations ;  others  occupied  in  the  new  employ* 
ment,  to  them,  of  tending  cattle  brought  from 
Spain;  others  engaged  in  manufactories  of  silk 
and  cotton ;  others  reckoning  with  king's  officers, 
and  involved   in   all   the   intricacies  of  minute 
accounts.     Everywhere,  on  all  roads,  tracks,  and 
by-paths,  they  would  have  seen  Indians  carrying 
burdens ;  and  these  travellers  must  have  noticed 
the  extraordinary  fact  that  an  activity  in  com- 
merce,war,  and  public  works,  greater  perhaps  than 
that  of  Europe  at  the  same  time,  was  dependent, 
as  regards  transport,  upon  men  instead  of  beasts 
of  burden.     Such  a  state  of  things  the  world  had 
never  seen  before. 

Then,  across  the  path  of  these  travellers 
would  have  moved  a  small,  stem-looking  body 
of  Spaniards,  fiilly  armed,  and  followed  by  more 
thousands  of  Indians  than  the  men  in  armour 
numbered  hundreds,  —  probably  five  thousand 
Indians   and  three  hundred  Spaniards.      These 
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were  about  to  mate  what  they  called  an  entrance 
(entrada)  into  some  unknown  or  half-known 
adjacent  country.  If  the  travellers,  without 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  conquerors,  could 
have  gained  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few 
words  with  any  of  the  Indians  engaged  in  these 
various  ways,  they  would  soon  have  lieard 
narratives  varying  in  a  hundred  particulars,  hut 
uniform  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  the  Indians 
were  all  unwillingly  engaged  in  working  for  alien 
masters. 

We  have  no  such  accounts  of  travellers  to  aid 
us ;  neither  will  the  formal  accounts  of  historians 
throw  much  light  upon  this  matter.  It  is  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  (and 
it  is  from  lawyers  and  priests  that  most  informa- 
tion is  to  be  derived  in  this  all-important  part  of 
the  history),  that  all  tlie  historians,  Gomara, 
Eemesal,  Herrera,Torquemada,  though  treating  of 
political  matters,  put  aside  the  question  of  enco- 
miendas— thatsubject,however,being,as the  lawyer 
well  observes,  the  end  to  which  all  these  political 
matters  were  directed.*  Tliis  is  not  surprising : 
the  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  Theology  as 
in  History ;  and  it  must  have  occurred  to  every 
studious  person,  how,  in  the  cloud  of  comment  on 
a  difficult  passage  in  the  Bible,  the  commentators 
often  seem  to  avoid  the  whole  gist  of  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  curious  that  in  the  works  of  a  rough 
soldierf  of  that  period,  who  merely  aimed  at  giving 

■  "  Siendo  el  fin  k  que  todas  Be  divigi'U." — ASTONIO  dk  LXON, 
TVaiado  de  Conjirmacionet  Realrt,  parte  i,  cap,  4.    Madrid,  1630. 
i"  DtKOO  DE  V^BSAB  Macbuca. 
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an  account  of  how  Indians  should  be  made  war  B.  XIV. 
upon,  there  is  a  keen  perception  of  what  was  the  ^'  '* 
real  difficulty  of  the  Conquest,  namely,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoil.  He  justly  declares  that  the 
day  when  a  commander  had  to  apportion  Indians 
amongst  his  followers  was  the  most  embarnuss- 
ing  day  of  his  career;  and  if  the  captain  were 
a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier,  such  as  Cortes, 
the  embarrassment  woidd  be  greatly  enhanced  to 
him  by  hb  keen  perception  of  the  importance  of 
proceedings. 


I  cannot  better  begin  this  very  difficult  and 
complicated  subject,  which,  however,  if  once 
understood,  will  reward  all  the  attention  it 
requires,  containing  in  it  the  end  and  object  for 
which  this  work  was  written,  than  by  giving  a 
precise  definition,  according  to  the  best  Spanish  Definition 
l^^ts,  of  what  an  encomienda  was.  It  was  "a«,>^.*^ 
right,  conceded  by  royal  bounty  (a  merced  y  volun- 
tad  del  Bey*)  to  well-deserving  persons  in  the 
Indies,  to  receive  and  enjoy  for  themselves  the 
tributes  of  the  Indians  who  should  be  assigned  to 


*  The«e  words  were  consi- 
dered to  limit  the  encomienda  to 
ona  life :  "  £ran  con  el"  (el  here 
meant  the  above  words,  merced, 
Ac.)  las  £ncomiendas  por  sola 
una  vida:  porque  no  dura  mas 
la  merced  i  voluntad  del  Key  en 
las  gracias  i  merccdes ;  quo  oomo 
son  personales,  se  extinguen  con 
la  persona,  sin  passar  a  sucessor. 
Assi  se  dan  oy  las  plazas  de  Pre- 
sidentes,  Oydures,  Alcaldes  del 
Crimen,  Oficiales  lieales ;  i  otroe 


oficios  destos  i  do  aqucllus  lieynos, 
que  se  reputan  do  ])or  vida,  por 
erita  clauriula." — Antonio  di 
Leon,  Conjirmaciones  Jteales, 
]>arte  I,  cap.  3,  p.  ii. 

The  limitation  was  not  an 
afterthought,  for  we  find  the  ex- 
pression cuanio  nuettra  merced 
e  voluntad  fuere  e  no  ma*  in  the 
letter  of  Ferdinand  to  Columbus, 
dated  1509,  granting  him  per- 
mission to  make  repartimientoi, 
— See  voL  i,  p.  223. 
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of  Si-anish 
iGgialatioo 
far  the 


them,  with  a  charge  of  providing  for  the  good  of 
those  Indians  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters, 
and  of  inhahiting  and  defending  the  provinces 
where  these  encomiendaa  should  be  granted  to 
them."* 

It  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  will  not 
be  a  very  attractive  subject;  but  if  we  find  it 
uninteresting,  it  will  only  be  from  our  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  imagination.  We  proudly 
follow,  identifying  ourselves  with  him,  some 
merely  stupid  or  selfish  conqueror,  and  scarcely 
spend  a  few  poor  thoughts  upon  the  fate  of 
miUious,  wlio  Hved  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
affected  in  a  thousand  ways  by  his  conquesta.  In 
this  particular  case  of  the  Conquest  of  America, 
there  was,  however,  more  at  hazard  for  mankind 
than  had  ever  occurred  before,  or  can  well  occur 
hereafter.  Distant  Africa  was  immediately  to 
feel  the  effect  of  even  slight  changes  of  legislation 
'  at  the  Spanish  Court,  and  the  petty  conquests  of 
some  ignorant  captain,  and  the  obscure  endeavours 
of  some  humble  priest,  were  to  be  magnified  in 
the  most  gigantic  and  portentous  manner,  and  to 


I 


*  I  hxn  fnmed  the  above 
deGmtion  from  SolAbzino,  {Pd- 
hlica  Indiana,  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 
Madrid,  I<S47),  omitting  that 
part  of  hie  ddiiiitioD  whiuh  ap- 
pliei  to  later  periodg  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eneomienda. 

With  rcipect  ta  tho  claim 
which  lb»  Indians  had  upon  Uie 
good  ofiiceB  of  their  Mncomm- 
ilerot,  AcosTi  is  very  decisive. 
■— "  Sunt  proprii  luiceplorea  Iii< 


dorum,  sivo  Patroni  (ita  enim 
appcllare  malo,  quoa  tulgus  dos- 
trum  Buo  nennoue  Enromenderot 
vocat)  quibuK  pro  cura,  oc  prori- 
dentin,  qtiBm  gvrcro  debent 
Iiominum  Bute  fidei,  ao  tutclio 
oommiiiaorum,  Itcct  bbu6  tributa 
qucFdam  vicissim  capere." — Ih 
procuravda  laltitt  Indeniia, 
lib.  3,  cap.  to,  p.  2S6.  Colaaiu] 
AgrippbiB,  1596. 
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be  felt  hereafter  throughout  the  whole  civilized  B.  XIV. 
world.     If  mere  destruction  of  life,  the  life  of         '* 
men  like  ourselves,  be  taken  into  account,  this 
Ck)nque8t  and  its  consequences  will  be  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  transactions  in  history ;  for, 
however  we  may  grieve  to  hear  it,  further  research 
only  more  and   more   supports   the   statements 
of  Las   Casas,  who  was  wont   to  estimate  the 
loss  of  lives  by  millions — a  way  of  talking  which  q^^^  i^ 
has  ever  since  seemed  to  imply  creat  exaffffcra- **^  **^'  ^ 

1    ^    o  oi5  amongst 

tion,  but  which  we  must,  henceforth,  listen  to  with  ^«  cu"- 

qnercd 

respectful  attention,  if  not  with  complete  assent,  people. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  careful 
reader  is    that  the  foret'oini?  definition  of  enco*  ^*^^, 

.         .  mtriMia  not 

mienda  will  by  no  means  justify  or  account  for  the  t»»e  only 
various  kinds  of  forced  service  which  I  picture  rabjeetion 
those  travellers  to  have  seen,  who  might  havelnai^. 
visited  the  Spanish  Indies  within  the  first  fifty 
years  alter  its  conquest.     But  this  apparent  dis- 
crepancy may  be  easily  explained.     These  enco^ 
miendas  were  not  given,  theoretically  at  least,  imtil 
afl«r  the  complete  conquest  of  the  province  in 
which  they  were  given.     During  the  time  of  war, 
those   Indians  who  were   made   prisoners   were 
considered  slaves,  and  were  called  I/tdios  de  gucrra.  ^^'^  ^* 
just  the  same  as  when  the  Spaniards  made  war 
upon  the  Moors  of  Barbary, — the  slaves,  in  that 
case,  being  called  Jierberiscos. 

Then  there  were  the  ransomed  slaves,  Indioa  indtos  de 
de  rescate^    as    they   were    csilled,    who,    being 
originally  slaves  in  their  own  tribe,  were  delivered 
by  the  cacique  of  that  tribe,  or  by  other  Indians, 
in  lieu  of  tribute.    Upon  this  it  must  be  remarked 
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B.  XIV.  that  the  word  slave  meant  a  very  different  thing 
'•    in  Indian  lauguiige  froin  what  it  did  in  Spanish 
language,  and  certainly  did  not  exceed  in  signifi- 
Circum-     catioH  the  word  vassal,     A  slave  in  an  Indian 
>  iiftiiTe     tribe,  as  Las  Casas  remarks,  possessed  his  house, 
™'        his  hearth,  his  private  property,  his  farm,  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  liberty,  except  when  at 
certain  stated  times  his  lord  had  need  of  him,  to 
build  his  house,  or  laboui-  upon  a  field,  or  at  other 
similar  things  which  occurred  at  stated  intervals.* 
This  statement  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  from  the  Auditors  of  Mexico,  in 
which  they  say  that,  "  granted  that  amongst  the 
Indians  there  were  slaves,   the  one  servitude  is 
very    difierent   from    the    other.      The    Indians 
treated  their  slaves  as  relations  and  vassals,  the 
Christians  as  dogs."t    The  Auiienda  proceed  to 
remark  that  slaves  were  wont  to  succeed  their 
masters  in  their  seigniories,  and  they  illustrate 
A  bIovo  the  this   by  saying  that    at   the    time   of  the    con- 
of  i«rt"gf   quest  it  wtis  a   slave  who   governed  that   part 
eiuM.      ^£  ^jjg  citadel  which  is  called  Temixtitan.     More- 
over, such  confidence  was  placed  in  this  man,  that 


*  "  PorquG  tenia  mi  raaa,  ■j 
sn  bogar,  jr  su  pecnlio,  y  ha-  I 
xuindi.,  k  BU  muger,  i  bus  hijos, 
7  goXBT  de  su  libertad,  como  lui 
otrOH  siibditon  librv*  tua  vezinoa  ;  ' 
•ioo  era  quondo  el  tuliOT  avia  . 
DMter  hiizer  lu  caaa,  &  la-  I 
Z  lo  semeDtcra.  d  otras  cowta  , 
KmqsnteB  que  se  hanian  a  bus  ! 
tiempoa." — Vn  tratado  que  el 
ObUpo  de  la  Ciudad  Seal  de  . 
CKiapa,  Don  Fdav  IIaiitho- 
LCMli  DB  I.AS  Cabab,  6  Ct»i.V»,  \ 


eomputo  por  eomUtioa  del  Con' 
aejo  Heal  de  lai  ladiat,  lobre 
la  materia  de  lot  India*  que  te 
han  heeho  en  ellat  etclavat, 
p.  131.     Ano  1552. 

f  "  Puusto  que  entro  loa 
Intlioi  huvieHB  escUvDB  e»  cosa 
miiy  dife  rente  In  una  servi- 
dtimbre  de  la  otra,  Ellas  loa 
trnUban  oomo  parieotes  i  va- 
sallofi,  Ids  Cristiiinos  como  per- 
ros."  —  CoUfcion  de  MuSoz, 
US.,  t«m.  79. 
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Cortes  himself  gave  him  the  same  government  B.  XIV. 
after  the  death  of  King  Quauhtemotzin.     The    ^^'  ^' 
Andito^  conclude  by  saying,  "  He  is  dead,  and 
there  is  here  a  son  of  his  who  went  with  the 
Marquis  to  kiss  your  Majesty's  hands."* 

The  causes  for  which  these  men  were  made 
slaves  in  their  own  tribes  were  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  and  such  as  would  go  some  way  to  prove 
that  the  slavery  itself  was  light.  In  times  of 
scarcity  a  parent  would  sell  a  son  or  a  daughter 
for  two  fanegas  of  maize.  The  slightest  robbery 
was  punished  with  slavery,  and  then,  if  the  slave 
gave  an3rthing  to  his  relatives  from  the  house  of 
his  master,  they  were  liable  to  be  made  slaves. 
In  cases  of  non-payment  of  debt,  as  in  the  Roman  How  the 
law,  after  a  certain  time  the  debtor  became  ajJ^^JJJJ 
slave.     K  a  slave  fled,  the  lord  took  the  nearest  ■>»^«« 

.   ,  ,        ,    to  one 

kinsman  of  the  fugitive  for  a  slave,  by  which  it  another, 
seems  that  relationship  in  those  countries  had  the 
inconveniences  that  it  seems  to  have  in  China  now. 
But  the  strangest  and  most  ludicrous  way  in 
which  a  free  Indian  could  become  a  slave  was  by 
losing  at  a  game » of  ball,  in  which  practised 
players  inveigled  their  simple  brethren,  after  the 
fashion  of  modem  sharpers,  showing  rich  things 
to  be  gained,  and  pretending  that  they  them- 
selves knew  nothing  of  the  game. 


*  "  Asi  dicen  que  era  esclavo 
nn  Tapia  que  govemaba  la  parte 
desta  Ciadad  que  Be  dice  Temix- 

titan A  este  enoomeQd6 

la  govemacion  despues  de  la 
muerte  de  Coatemucin  el  Mar- 
ques i  le  lleb6  No.  de  Guzman  4 


la  guerra  donde  fu^.  Es  muerto 
i  estd  aqui  un  hijo  suyo  que  fue 
con  el  Marqued  4  besar  las 
manos  a  Vuestra  Magestad."— 
Coleccion  de  MvNoz,  MS., 
torn.  79- 
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B,  XIV.  Tliifi  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Indians 
^"'  '■  became  slaves  amongst  their  own  people  is  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Enijjeror  in 
1525  from  the  Contador  of  Mexico,  Eodrigo  de 
Albornoz.*  It  is  one  of  the  first  official  notices 
that  exiats,  I  beheve,  of  the  abuses  respecting 
ransomed  slaves.  In  the  course  of  the  letter,  the 
Contador  gives  his  opinion  of  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  people.  He  finds  them  to  be  a 
race  oi'  buyers  and  sellers,  as  they  had  shown  by 
already  iidapting  themselves  to  the  tastes  of  the 
Spaniards  as  purchasers,!  and  he  adds  that  they 
are  as  much  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  work  as  the 
labourers  of  Spain,  only  that  they  are  more 
subtle  and  lively  (/«««  subfiles  i  vivos). 


*  "  El  dano.   Cath61ica    Mb- 

geatad,  rjuo  Be  liace  k  loB  InditM 
de  sacai  [  berrar  tantos  esclavus 
es  que  l<n  SeuoreH  Indlon  destoa 
partes  el  mayor  servioio  e  syuda 
que  tieuen  pira  poblar  i  vultivar 
flu  tierra,  i  dur  el  tributo  a  los 
ciistianoa  i  quien  ettuti  eoco- 
tnendadoH  ea  toner  mcIuvos  de 
quteo  en  etlo  bp  sirveo  muclio, 
lo  segundo  que  couio  los  cria- 
tianos  les  deiDandau  mui'hoB  man 
de  loB  que  lee  paeJi'n  dar  por 
Oontentur  4  Iob  crisliaiHiii  a 
Tiieltade'lOeadavoa  vienen  otrixi 
£  vasollos  que  no  \o  Bon,  E  al- 
gunas  veces  Ion  luerran  como  a 
lo>  esoUvos  porque  loa  mcsmoB 
•iendo  algiinos  librea  por  con- 
tentar  tt  bus  Senores  dioen  que 
son  esclavos;  lo  tercero  que 
qnando  no  baataa  de  los  lasallos 
como  los  Indies  tjenen  &  10  I 
1 3  miiger«s  en  especud  los  que 
son  personas  prjncipalea  acseze  k 
teller  30  f  30  hJjcm  i  tiaer  al- 


guDog  dellos  (  venderlos  entre  s{ 
que  parece  lo  tieDcn  por  grati- 
^eria  coino  loa  criBtianoa  do  tos 
amraaleB,  lo  quarto  que  por  mni 
tAciles  cosaa  !  de  pooo  dimen 
hocen  nnos  a,  otros  esclaros  & 
unod  porque  a  sus  padreH  6 
madres  let)  dieron  diez  6  d(x» 
Bnegm  de  mail,  d  otro  porquo  i« 
dieron  a  bu  padre  siete  u  ocLo 
mantillas  de  los  que  elloe  ho 
cubren,  a  otro  le  bacen  escluvo 
porque  burt^  diet  inazorcai  de 
mais  6  quatro,  k  otro  porque 
siciido  ni^u  le  di6  uno  do  ooiuer 
medio  aiio  6  uno  auiique  so 
servitne  de  6\,  I  ast  por  ettas 
oisas  mui  laciles,  i  de  burla  fle 
bacen  uqob  k  otros  esclavos." — 
Al  Em  FEB*  DOR  CiBLoa  v., 
RoDQioo  DB  A1.BO8MOZ,  en 
Temiitilan  d  15  de  Didemhrt, 
1/111535.       CoIeM;iifH  de  HvSot, 

MS.,  torn.  77 

t  "  CriAU  aves  de  £ispi 


I 


\e  HvSox,        ^^M 
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The  Contador  exposes  an  evil  which  has  not  B.  XI  v. 
hitherto  been  commented  upon,  with  respect  to  ^'  '• 
ransomed  slaves.  It  was  bad  enough  that  men, 
made  slaves  for  such  light  and  ludicrous  causes 
w  have  been  referred  to,  should  exchange  a  sunny, 
silken  slavery,  for  the  dark,  iron  one  of  new  and 
alien  masters ;  but,  as  he  points  out,  when  the 
Spaniards  demanded  slaves  of  the  caciques,  the 
result  was,  that,  in  order  to  content  the  Christians, 


to  every  ten  slaves  there  came  six  vassals  who  Vwiau 
were  no  slaves.  The  Contador,  like  a  good  man  iUtm. 
of  business,  does  not  point  out  an  evil  without  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  a  remedy.  He  advises 
that  a  distinction  should  be  taken,  not  only 
affecting  the  slaves  which  the  caciques  shall  here- 
after deliver,  but  also  those  which  they  had 
delivered ;  and  that  this  distinction  should  refer 
to  the  original  causes  of  slavery.  For  instance, 
if  the  Indian  that  was  asserted  to  be  a  slave 
should  have  been  born  of  slave  parents,  or  if  he 
should  have  been  captured  in  any  of  their  wars, 
he  should  still  be  considered  to  be  a  slave.  But 
if  he  had  been  made  a  slave  from  any  of  these 
foolish  little  causes  {aquellaa  poquedades\  his 
slavery  should  not  be  admitted.  As  the  Contador 
feared,  however,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
return  those  Indians  who  might  be  pronounced 
to  be  free,  he  suggested  that  they  should  be  con-  Suggaitioti 
sidered  as  naborias  (a  native  term  for  a  servant  contldor 
who  was  engaged  to  serve  for  one  or  two  years)  ;*  <>^*^«**<^- 


•  For    a   definition    of   this  I  from    Antonio    db    Leon  :— 
term,  see  the  following  passage  I  "  Comen9aron  luego  algunos  £•• 
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B.  XIV,  and  he  added,  that  in  order  that  they  might  not 
''  be  secretly  branded,  and  so  degraded  into  slavery, 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  keep  an  account  of 
them,  in  an  official  book,  tliat  so  their  masters 
might  be  compelled  to  produce  tliem  when  asked. 
In  the  course  of  this  letter  the  Contador  sug- 
gests to  the  Emperor  to  send  for  the  Licentiate 
Zuaao,  as  a  person  who  could  give  his  Majesty 
"thorough  light  and  information"*  about  New 
Spain.  This  is  the  same  Zuazo  wlio  had  been 
banished  by  the  Factor.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
lias  Casas,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Cardinal  Ximenes  to  accompany  the 
Jeronimites  in  their  mission.  He  was  the  man 
whose  appointment  the  Cardinal  compelled  the 
unwilliug  Privy  Councillors  to  sign.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  trace  this  connexion,  and  to  see 
how  a  good  cause  gra*luaUy  gathers  fitting  men 
to  aid  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  direct  answer  was 
given  to  the  important  letter  oi'  the  Contador  of 


ligicmos  &  dudw,   do   la  justifi- 


lo  qual  Be  duclati 
de  Bur  de  por  vida,  sino  qaa  Ion 
Indiiw  iivian  de  acrrir  por  Ka- 
bariaa.  6  Tapias,  que  era  tei- 
vicio  de  uno  6  doi  anos,  f  dea- 
pucs  [lor  otroa  don,  f  »A  tem- 
poralmenl*." —  Confirmari'inei 
Seates,  parte  I,  cap.  1. 

*  "  I  si  aaai  iloito  como  dc 
todo  lo  ilemaa  destas  partes 
Yuotra  Mageatad  quisiere  lar- 
*  iuibnuado  numda 


cmbinr  h  la  EapaSola  par  ol 
Liceaciado  Zuuzo  qae  ha  wtado 
en  lus  ialas  ocho  6  diez  a&oa,  ( 
en  c»ta  tieira  ha  diaa  que  le 
conoccD  bieo  muchoa  del  con- 
aejo,  i  tieoe  ntucha  eaperieDcia  f 
bondad  i  podri  dar  entera  lui  6 
inlbrmacion  a  Vaostra  Mageitad 
de  bido  en  especial  detta  qne  ea 
mni  difereDte  de  toiiui  las  otraa 
lalaa   4   tierrua."  —  Al    EvPB- 

SlUOR,  RODBIOO  Dli  AtSOaXOE. 

Culeccion     dt     McSqx,     US., 


Tlie  Branding  of  Slaves. 
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Mexico,  but  in  the  following  year  a  general  order  B.  XIV. 
was  issued  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  all  au-         '' 
thorities  in  the  Indies  should  ascertain  who  pos-  Oider  from 
sessed  Indian  slaves  taken  from  their  own  country,  aiUndum 
and  that,  if  these  slaves  wished  it,  they  should  be  ^^  y^ 
returned  to  their  own  country,  provided  it  could  ^^V*^  *** 
be  done  without  inconvenience ;  and,  if  that  could  ooontry. 
not  be  done,  they  should  be  set  at  liberty  where 
they  were,  if  they  could  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  was  further  added,  that,  if  the  said  Indians 
were  Christians,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  country,  on  account  of  the  danger 
which  would  follow  to  their  souls.*    This  general 
order,  which  seems,  at  first,  very  large  and  very 
strong,  was,  I  imagine,  entirely  inoperative,  on 
account  of  the  exceptions  allowed;   and  it  was 
probably  not  meant  to  apply  to  slaves  of  war  or 
slaves  of  ransom,  but  rather  to  slaves  of  com- 
merce, for  a  custom  began  to  arise  of  importing 
in  large  numbers  Indian  slaves  from  the  continent 
to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  to  Spain  itself. 

However,  in  1528,  if  not  before,  a  great  step 
was  taken,  which  affected  both  slaves  of  ransom 
and  slaves  of  war.     Tliis  was,  that  the  Govern- 


*  "  Que  las  Justicias  procu- 
ranen  de  saber  quienes  tenian 
Indios  EsclavoH,  traidos  de  bus 
Tierras ;  i  queriendo  ellos,  los 
biciesen  bolver  4  cllas,  si  buena- 
mente,  i  sin  incomodidad  ne 
pudiese  hacer ;  (  no  se  pudiendo, 
los  pusiesen  en  su  libertad,  segun 
que  para  ello  le  diese  lugar  la 
capacidad  de  sns  Personas, 
teniendo   consideracion   al    pro- 


vecbo  de  los  Indios,  para  que 
fuesen  tratados  como  libres, 
bien  mantcnidos,  (  govemadoii, 
sin  darles  demasiado  trab^o;  i 
que  si  los  dichos  Indios  fuesen 
Christianos,  no  se  dexasen  bolver 
4  BUS  tierras,  por  el  peligro  que 
4  sus  Animas  so  les  seg^ia."-^ 
Hebbrba,  Hist,  de  leu  ImUuM, 
dec.  3,  lib.  9,  cap.  a. 


1 26    Titai  Negroes  he  allowed  io  purchase  Freedom. 

B.  SIV.  ment  should  be  responsible  for  the  branding  of 
'^'  ''    slaves,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  by  private 
TiiB  bniod-  persons.  As  this  is  a  very  important  piece  oi'  legis- 
hif™  no    lation,  and  is  briefly  expressed,  it  may  be  given 
law^  to  ^"  '^-     "  I*y  reason  of  the  disorder  in  making 
iirimte      slaves,  and  sellinEr  free  Indians  that  are  not  slaves, 
Hevt.  1518.  it  is   commanded  tliat  whosoever    shall  possess 
Indians  whom  he  asserts  to  be  slaves  shall  pre- 
sent them  before  the  Authorities  {la  Justicia)  in 
the  place  where  the  Royal  Officers  may  be,  and 
Title  of      show  the  title  or  cause  why  these  men  are  slaves; 
produced,    aud,  the  Authorities  approving,  the  slave  shall 
be  iiiscribed  by  a  scrivener,  and  branded  with  an 
iron,  which  only  the  Authorities  shall  keep,  and 
no  private  person.     The  Indian  who  is  found  to 
have  been  made  a  slave  unjustly,  let  him  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  notification  made  by  the  public 
crier." 

This  document  was  executed  at  Madrid  on 
the  nineteenth  of  September,  1528,  and  is  signed 
by  Cobos,  the  Secretary  of  State.* 

The  same  year  was  signalized  by  a  royal  order 
in  favour  of  the  negroes,  which,  though  it  a  little 
interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  must  find  a 
place  here.     It  says  that  in  order  to  animate  the 


•  "  Por  la  duBiirdeii  en  hacrr 
enclBviHi  [  vender!  OH  &  Indion 
libreit  que  qualquiera  que  tenga 
Indioa  que  preUnda  esclaTos  loa 
preieoU  ante  ta  JuntJcia  en  el 
lugar  do  cstcD  los  OGciules 
Ueal'ei,  {  nuestxeo  el  titulo  6 
fsnsa  porqao  Io  son.  I  aprob&n- 
dolo  la  Jniticia,  h<  eacribui  por 


el  Escribano  i  ae  hinren  con  el 
hierro  que  «oId  lu  Junticia  tendr^ 
i  DO  particular  Klguno.  El  qne 
se  halle  ser  bceho  Mclavo  ii^tu- 
ttiniento  p6n^aBe  en  libertod  S 
preg6nese." — FraoUion  Stall 
Sbcbetabio  Covos,  Madrid, 
19  de  Stiicmbre,  I538.  Co- 
leccioK  de  HrSoz,  MS.,  lorn.  7  8. 
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negroes  to  work,  and  to  induce  them  to  marry,  B.  XIV. 
the  Emperor  is  informed  that  it  would  be  well    ^'  '* 
that   they   should  be  enabled  to  purchase  their  The 
freedom,  fixing  the  rate  at  twenty  marks  of  gold  ,^^^ 
at  the  least ;  and  he  desires  the  Authorities  to  I^!L^ 
consider  of  this,  and  to  let  him  know  their  opinion.*  °^^* 
We  are  not  informed  of  the  answer  given  in  reply  *>>«' 
by  the  Authorities  at  Mexico.  1518. 

In  the  following  year,  1529,  when  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  going  to  be  crowned  by  the  Pope,  he 
sent  orders  from  Barcelona  to  the  Council  of  Cas- 
tille  that  they  should  discuss,  and  resolve  upon, 
the  future  government  of  the  Indies.  The  reso- 
lutions they  came  to,  and  the  orders  they  gave, 
will  be  more  largely  mentioned  hereafter ;  but  in  q^„  ^^^^ 
this  matter  of  branding  slaves  it  may  be  noticed  Spam  Ui^ 

^  J  no  Indian 

that  they  forbade  that  any  Indian  should  be  made  a  »>><»w  bt 
slave,  and  ordered  that  those  who  had  been  branded  aUTe. 

*  "  Assi  mismo  soy  infor-  '  bien,  que  entre  votiotros  platiqoet 
mado,  que  para  que  los  negros,  enello,  dando  parte  4  las 
que  se  paftsau  4  essas  partes  se  personas  que  vos  pareciere, 
aasegurasBen  y  no  so  al9assen,  que  convenga  y  de  quien  se 
ni  se  ausentassen  y  se  animassen  puede  fiar,  y  me  einbieys  vuestro 
4  trabiyar  y  servir  k  bus  duefios,  parecer." — ^Vasco  ds  PuoA.Pro- 
oon  mas  voluntad  demas  de  visiones  Cddulcu  Instrucionet 
casallos,  seria  bien  que  serviendo  de  su  Magestad :  ordenanfcu  de 
cierto  tiempo,  y  dando  cada  uno  !  d\f\into8  y  audieneia,  para  la 
4  su  dueno  hnsta  vcynte  maroos  ;  huena  expedician  de  las  ne* 
de  oro,  por  lo  menos,  y  dende  gociot,  y  adminutradon  de 
arriba  lo  quo  4  vosotros  oe  pare-  Jusficia  :  y  governacion  deeta 
ciere,  segun  la  calidad  y  con-  Nueva  Etpaha :  y  para  el 
dicion  y  edad  de  cada  uno,  y  4  I  buen  tratamientoy  coneervaeion 
este  respcto  subiendo  6  abasando  '  de   toe   Indios,   dende    el   ano 


en  el  tiempo  y  precio  sus  mu- 
geres  y  hijos,  de  los  que  fuessen 
casados,  quedassen  libres  y  estu- 
viessen    dello    certinidad:    8er4 


1 5  3  5  •     Haeta  este  presente  de 
63.     En   MMeo   en  caea  de 
Pedro  Ocharte  1563,  foL  ao. 
PnoA*8   Collection  qf  Ordi* 
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B,  XIV.  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  they  had  been 
''  ^"  the  victims  of  any  fraud.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  orders  sent  out  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Council  were  given  by  way  of  instructions  to  the 
eeveral  Governors  in  the  Indies,  and  not  by  way 
of  command,*  for  certainly  this  order  about  slaves 
was  not  carried  into  effect  at  tliat  time. 


In  the  year  1528,  a  less  promising,  but  more 
effectual  order  had  been  written  by  Secretary  Cobos, 
at  the  command  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  the 
j^udiencia  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  Bishops  of 
Mexico  and  Tlascala,  commanding  them  to  look 
very  shai-ply,  not  only  for  the  future,  but  into  the 
past,  as  to  the  causes  and  justifications  of  the  wars 
and  forays  that  had  been  made  in  that  country 
against  the  Indians.  In  the  course  of  the  letter 
the  Emperor  tells  the  Authorities  that  they  have 
to  take  notice  of  the  quality  of  the  injuries 
which  the  Indians  had  done  to  justify  their 
being  declared  slaves.f     This  searching  investi- 


noHces,  printed  in  Mexico 
1563,  in  folio,  is  the  earliest 
sumniurj  of  Spiuiish  <;oloDiBl 
I»w,  reUiting  to  the  New  Worid. 
It  ia  a  work  of  the  highest 
rarity :  there  ia  not  a  copj 
known  to  exiut  in  England. 
The  one  which  I  bnve  mode  use 
of  belongs  to  John  Carter  Drown. 
Esq.,  of  Procidimoe,  Rhode 
Island,  in  America,  who  kindly 
sent  it  DTcr  to  hia  friend,  Mr. 
Henry  Stavens,  in  order  that  1 
might  be  permitted  to  consult  it. 
An  iiir  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judgt),  the  American  coUecton  of 


books  are  eicowlingly  liberal  and 
courteous  in  the  use  of  them, 
and  seem  reuUj  to  nndeMt«nd 
what  the  object  should  be  in 
forming  a  great  library. 

•  "  (>tro  fli  parece,  que  estos 
artlculos  6  los  que  se  burieren 
de  ordcnar,  voyan  por  via  de 
inntmcion,  para  el  Govemador, 
6  Preaidentj?,  y  no  por  preceplo." 
— Antonio  be  Rehkul,  Hit- 
toria  de  San  Vineenie  de  Chi- 
apa,  y  Gualemala,  lib.  a,  cap.  5. 
Madrid,  1619. 

i"  "  Avcis  de  tener  reipecto  a 
la  calidad  de  loe  dafioa,  ^ne  kw 
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gation  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  vague  B.  XIV. 
permission  given  by  the  celebrated  JRequerimiento         '' 
used  in  Ferdinand's  time ! 

The  foregoing  order,  however,  was  feeble,  when 
compared  with  one  that  was  issued  by  Charles  in 
the  year  1530,  in  which  he  declares  that,  let 
the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  ^V^J[2 
be  ever  so  just,  even  if  it  be  commanded  by  him-  «»«•  if  the 
self,  or  by  whoever  shall  have  his  authority,  they    153a 
shall  not  dare  to  capture  Indians,  and  to  hold 
them  as  slaves  anywhere  throughout  his  domi- 
nions  in  the  Indies  already  discovered,  or  to  be 
hereafter  discovered.*     This  is  very  emphatically 
laid  down,  and  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  uphill 
work  of  humane  legislation. 

It  is  manifest  from  casual  notices,  that  for  some 
time  after  the  period  of  the  last-named  royal  order, 
the  official  branding  went  on ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  principal  authorities  in  the  Indies  were  re- 
solved to  discountenance  the  practice.  Both  the 
Audiencia  and  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  address  letters 
to  the  Emperor,  complaining  that  the  official  brand- 
ing-iron for  ransomed  slaves  {hierro  de  rescate)  had 
been  conceded  to  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala.     The 


dichoB  Indiofl  bizieroD,  para 
poder  ser  declarados  por  et- 
davos."  —  PuoA,  Pravinones, 
foL  67. 

*  "Hasta  tanto  que  espres- 
samente  revoquemofl  6  siupen- 
damos  lo  oontenido  en  esta 
nuestra  carta  haziendo  espreasa 
mincion  della  ningun  nuestro 
govemador  ni  capitan  ni  alcayde 
ni    otra    persona   de   qnalqoier 

VOL.  III. 


ettado  dif^idad  j  o6cio  j  oon- 
dicion  que  sea  en  tdempo  de 
guerra,  aunque  sea  joata  y  man- 
dada  hazer  por  noe  6  por  quien 
naeetro  poder  ariere  aean  osadoa 
de  cautdTar  4  loe  dichoa  Indioa 
de  las  dichas  Indiaa  islas  y 
tierra  firme,  del  mar  oc^ano 
descabiertas  ni  por  descnbrir  ni 
tener  los  por  los  eaclavos."— 
PuoAy  Praviiiones,  fol.  65. 


130        No  uniform  observance  of  the  Laws. 

B.  xrv.  Audienda  say  that  it  will  be  the  total  ruin  of  that 
"■  ^'  land  (Guatemala).*  The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  political  economist, 
notices  that  slaves  are  said  to  be  worth  only  two 
pesos.,  having  been  worth  the  preceding  year  forty 
pesos  at  Mexico  ;t  by  which  he  means,  I  think,  to 
show  that  this  permission  to  make  slaves  had 
increased  the  numbers,  and  overstocked  the 
market. 

A  similar  privilege  of  using  the  hierro  de 
rescaicy  with  a  terrible  extension  of  it  to  the 
hierro  de  ^uerra,  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Com- 
postela,  a  place  distant  from  Mexico  two  hundred 
and  twenty  leagues,  where  the  authorities  were 
displeased  because  these  privileges  only  were  con- 
ceded to  them,| 

The  general  state  of  the  case  at  this  period  I 
imagine  to  have  been  that  in  the  more  civilized 
places,  such  as  Mexico,  where  authority  trod  with 
a  firm  step,  Cliarles's  orders  were  implicitly 
obeyed;  for  instance,  that  his  command,  given  in 


•  "  Por  carta  del  Liceneiado 
Mairoquin  Electo  de  Guatemula 
tencmo*  certimidad  do  liavcne 
coDcedido  el  hierro  da  reacate 
para  hscer  esclavos.  Bem^dieae 
porque  sera  totAlmcnto  perdicion 
de  aqaellatierra." — Al  Eiipe&a- 
DOS,     AuDIBNCti,     EpiBcopua, 

EituiBaoN.  MiLsoNAPo,  Cbi- 
NOS;  Mexico,  5  Agotto,  1533. 
Coleeeion  de  MuSoK,  M8„ 
tom.  79. 

'f  "  Haberse  coneedido  hierro 
&  Gaatimala  aera  acabar  aquella 
tierro.  I>icen  que  valen  Ioh 
MclavM    k    3    peaoi    raliondo 


el  afio  paeado  aqui  a  40." — Al 
Empgbauue,  Episcoptrs  Sancti 
DoMiKici;  Mexico.H  de Agotto 
^  '533'  CoUccio* del&vsot, 
MS.,  torn.  79. 

I  "  LaH  Mercedes  de  ein- 
biamoB  los  hierroa  de  resoate  I 
du  gaerrti  hod  mui  cortaa.  Son 
e«tOB  nataraleg  mui  barbaroi." — 
Al  EupEBAUOK,  Ciudad  de 
Compettela,  Ahoseo  t>E  C±e- 
TENEDi  Alcalde,  Fbancisco 
DB  Villi Lets  8audo. 

ESCBITANO     PeDKO      BuIX,     1 9 

Ocliibre.  1534.  CoUmoh  de 
MrSoB,  MS,,  tom,  80, 
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1530,  that  no  slave  should  be  made,  even  in  a  just  B.  XIV. 
war,  was  obeyed,  and  also  that  the  orders  given  ^^  '* 
by  the  Council  of  Castille,  by  way  of  instruction,  The  i*wt 
were  attended  to,  and  that  no  slaves  of  ransom,  ^^^!^ 
even,  were  allowed.  In  more  remote  places,  such  5|^,|^ 
as  Guatemala,  the  wars  between  the  Spaniards  J?J^"* 
and  the  natives  were  under  some  regulations,  and  p^rta  of 

ii  'r'v*'v  1  the  IndlOl* 

there  were  no  Indtos  de  guerra  ;  whereas,  in  very 
remote  and  newly-settled  places,  the  original 
abuses  were  in  full  force.  This  makes  the 
story  of  these  countries  so  difficult  to  tell ;  for,  at 
whatever  time  you  take  it  up,  each  of  the 
colonies  is  at  a  different  age  and  state  of  progress ; 
and  laws  and  ordinances  which  are  in  full  vigour 
in  one  state  are  entirely  disregarded  in  another. 

Indeed,  throughout,  in  order  that  any  ame-  Thwa 
lioration   might  take    place    in    the    condition  neowiarj 
of  the  Indians,  it  was  necessary  for  three  things  ^^^ 
to    be   favourable   thereto;    namely,   the   dispo-^?^^*^ 
sition   of    the    Spanish   Court,    the    disposition  i"  the 
of  the  rulers  in  the  Indies  to  whom  authoriiy 
had  been  delegated,  and  thirdly,  some  feasibility 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  to  which  the 
law  was  to  apply  at  the  time  of  its  coming  into 
operation.     I   shall  make   myself  better  imder- 
stood  by  giving  a  single  instance.     The  Court  of 
Spain,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  found  it  requisite 
to  give  minute  orders  respecting  the  tasks  that 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  Indians.     On  one 
occasion  those  orders  came  to  a  town  which  had 
just  suffered  from  earthquake.     The  orders  were, 
no  doubt,  set  aside ;  and,  being  once  disregarded, 
were  probably  not  renewed  when,  in  the  course 
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Indians  not  to  be  sold. 


Spuiiud 
»tlD«ed  k 


.  of  a  year  or  two,  the  cuxjumstances  would  have 
admitted  of  their  being  carried  into  efl'ect.  The 
circumstances  of  Mexico  were  generally  such 
as  would  admit  of  the  introduction  of  good  laws, 
as  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  wise  Cortes  with 
far  less  devastation*  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Indies ;  and  Las  Casas  himself  admits  that  the 
state  of  the  Indians  there  was  better  than  any- 
where else. 

The  last  notice  which  I  find  of  anything  con- 
cerning slaves,  before  the  promulgation  of  those 
decrees  emphatically  called  the  New  Laws,  in 
1542,  was  a  royal  order,  given  at  Toledo,  in  1538, 
by  which  no  Spaniard  was  allowed  to  buy  or  have 
any  slave  of  the  Indians,  and  no  cacique  was 
allowed  to  make  slaves,  or  sell  them.  This  did 
not  apply  to  the  slaves  which  the  Spaniards 
already  possessed. 

Thus  rested  this  branch  of  tlie  subject  until 
the  year  1543. 


*  Tbere  i*  on  Bdmiiable  note 
on  this  Hu1j».-t  by  Lobenzina, 
the  Archbishop  of  Meiico,  in 
bi>  edition  of  the  LeiUri  rff 
Cortet,  where,  spealting  of  the 
IndisuB,  he  eays  ; — "  Son  lo» 
-  LBbradorei)  de  Ik  Tierra,  sin  elloB 
quedorin  sin  L-ultivo,  j  el  motivo 
de  embiuse  tanU  Itiqnraa  de 
Kaeva-BupafiB,  ei  porqae  hay 
Indios ;  Nueva-EBpuia  inaotiene 
con  SitnadoB  k  \»»  Jithu  Phili- 
ps, qae  en  1o  amcno  es  on 
Paraiio  teneutl ;  a  la  ls\a  de 
Cuba,  y  Plaza  de  la  Habana,  no 
obitsnt«  qae  ahunda  dc  mucho 
,   7  CaOBO:   4  la  lala   de 


Fnerto-Uico,  que   parece  U  mas 

f^rtil  de  toda  in  Ami^rica,  y  a 
otras  Islas :  dltimamente  la 
Flota,  que  tale  de  Veia-Cnu 
para  E^pana,  es  la  maa  intere- 
Bada  de  todo  el  Mundo  en  crecida 
Buma  do  Moneda,  y  todo  ento.en 
mi  coneepto  aa,  por  qua  hay 
Indies,  y  en  Cuba,  y  Pnerto- 
Rico  DO,  y  qoBnto  mac  bb  cnide 
de  tenar  arraigado*,  y  pnpa- 
gndoB  i  !oB  Indio«;  tanto  maa 
crecerfi  el  Haber  Baal,  el  Co- 
marcio,  !aa  Minoa,  y  todoB  los 
EstadoH,  porque  la  Titma  del 
Indio  a  todofi  cobre." — Lorbk- 
UMA,  p.  311;,  note. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NATURE   OP    ENCOMIENDAS   RE-STATED— HISTORY  OP 
ENCOMIENDAS    RESUMED  FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OP 

MEXICO ORIGINAL     PLAN    OP    CORTES JUNTA, 

IN    1523,    FORBIDS     ENCOMIENDAS MEANWHILE 

CORTES    HAD    GRANTED    ENCOMIENDAS PONCE 

DE  LEON  COMES  TO  MEXICO  AS  JUDGE  OF 
RESIDENCIA HIS  INSTRUCTIONS  ABOUT  ENCO- 
MIENDAS  THE   QUESTION    NOT  DETERMINED,  ON 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  UNSETTLED  STATE  OP  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF   MEXICO. 

HAVING  now  disengaged  the  main  subject  R  XIV. 
from  the  various  important  adjancts  which  ^^  ^' 
beset  it,  we  may  proceed,  with  more  ease,  to  con- 
sider  the  history  of  the  encomienda  system,  taken 
strictly  by  itself.  Beferring  again  to  what  might 
have  been  seen,  by  an  observant  person,  in  the 
Indies  at  any  time  within  fifty  years  after  the 
Conquest,  he  would  have  been  sure  to  notice  certain 
bands  of  Indians  who  were  more  closely  connected 
together  than  the  slaves,  either  of  ransom  or  of 
war,  whose  fate,  up  to  the  year  1542,  we  have  just 
been  tracing.  After  any  conquest  in  the  Indies 
that  was  not  ferociously  mismanaged  (as  was  the 
case  in  the  Terra-Firma),  the  Indians  remained  in 
the  jpueblosj  or  villages.  There,  according  to  the 
theory  of  encomiendas,  quoted  above,  they  were  to  Natuw  of 
live,  pa^ying  tribute  to  their  encamenderosj  who,  muuu. 
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theoretically,  stood  in  the  place  of  the  King,  and 
were  to  receive  this  tribute  from  the  Indians,  as 
from  his  vassals.  But  such  a  state  of  things  would 
ill  have  suited  with  the  requirements  of  the  Spa- 
niards. Money  is  the  most  convenient  thing  to 
receive  in  a  civilized  community ;  but  in  an  infant 
colony,  personal  services  are  most  in  requisi- 
tion. Accordingly,  these  are  what  were  at  once 
demanded  from  the  Indians;  and,  in  order  that 
this  demand  might  consist  with  the  maintenance 
of  these  Indian  pueblos,  it  was  necessary  that  a 
portion  of  the  native  community  should,  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year,  quit  their  homes,  and, 
betaking  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Span- 
iards, work  out  the  tribute  for  themselves  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  Indian  village.  This  was  called 
repartimienfo*  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  jurist 
who  has  written  on  this  subject,  Antonio  de 
Leon,  ^^  Jtepartimiento,  in  New  Spain,  is  that 
which  is  made  every  week  of  the  Indians  who  are 
given  for  mines  and  works  by  the  judges  ibr  that 
purpose  {Jos  Jite^es  Bepariidorea)^  for  which  the 
pueblos  contribute,  throughout  twenty  weeks  of 
the  year,  wliat  they  call  the  dobla  {a  Spanish 
coin),  at  the  rate  of  ten  Indians  for  every  liundred ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  what  they  call  the 
sencilla  (another  Spanish  coin),  at  the  rate  of  two 
Indians  for  every  hundred.  The  above  rate  was 
for  works,  and  cultivation  of  land.     When  it  was 


*  Thi«  U  the  second  meuiing    tSiec     oonquest,     bj   the    chief 
of  tho  wurd  rvjiarlimienle  in  '  captiua,   or  by   the  anthorities 
Uexicu.     The  firet  waa  the  ori-    sent  from  Spwc. 
giiutl  partition  of  the  Indiiuia  I 
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for  mines,  to  work  at  which  particular  jow^ifo*  were  B.  XIV. 
set  aside,  it  was  a  contribution  for  the  whole  year,  ^' 

at  the  rate  of  four  Indians  for  every  hundred."* 

The  encomienda^  with  this  form  of  repartition 
attached  to  it,  corresponds  to  nothing  in  feudality 
or  vassalage,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
peculiar  institution,  growing  out  of  the  novel  cir- 
cumstances in  the  New  World.  The  history  of 
the  encomienda  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the 
history  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the  New 
World  for  many  generations. 

To  any  one  who  has  much  knowledge  of  civil 
life,  or  of  history,  it  will  be  obvious  how  many 
questions   will  arise   from   such  a  strange   andQaMtiom 
hitherto  unheard-of  arrangement  of  labour.  What  frij^°thi« 
distance  will  these  Indians  be  carried  from  their  |^^ 
homes  ?     Will  there  be  a  sufficient  number  left  ^^"^ 

the  tncih 

to  provide  for  the  sustenance  of  the  native  com-  f^ei^da, 
munity  ?  Will  the  popidation  of  those  commu- 
nities be  maintained?  How  will  it  be  managed 
that  the  repartition  should  be  fair?  for,  if  other- 
wise, the  same  Indians  may  be  sent  over  and  over 
again,  and,  in  fact,  be  different  in  no  respect  from 
slaves.     Then,  again,  these  services  are  to  go  for 


*  "  I  68  la  causa,  que  Bepar-  I  £  las  demas,  qae  llaman  de 
timiento  en  aqaella  tierra,  se  sencUla,  a  razon  de  dos  por 
llama  el  que  se  haze  cada  se-  ciento,  esto  para  la  labran9a  i 
mana,  de  los  Indios,  que  se  dan  cultura  :  que  si  es  para  minas,  4 
para  minas  i  labraD9as,  por  los  que  ay  aplicados  pueblos  parti- 
Juezes    Kepartidores,    que     ay    culares,  es  la  contribucion  todo 


nombrados     en     los     partidos : 

para   lo   qual    contribuyen    los 

pueblos ;  las  veinte  semanas  del 

ano,   que   llanian    de   dobla,   k  '  parte  l,  cap.  i 

razon  de  diez  Indios  por  cieotOi  j 


el  ano,  k  razon  de  quatro  Indios 
por  ciento."  —  Autonio  db 
Leox,    ConfirnMciones  Mcales, 
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B.  xrv.  tribate.  Wlio  is  to  assign  the  value  of  the  ser- 
^^-  '■  vices,  or  the  rate  of  the  tribute?  More  subtle 
questions  still  remain  to  be  considered,  if  not 
solved.  Sliall  the  tax  be  a  capitation  tax,  so 
many  pesos  for  each  Indian,  or  shall  it  he  a  certain 
sum  for  each  pueblo  ?  If  the  former  is  adopted, 
shall  the  women  and  children  be  liable  ?  Shall 
overwork  be  allowable,  so  that  the  bands  of  Indians 
in  repartimiento  may  not  only  work  out  their 
own  taxes,  and  the  taxes  of  their  little  community, 
but  bring  back  some  siaa}!  pecuUum  of  their  own 
which  will  render  them  especially  welcome  when 
they  return  to  their  friends  and  families  ?  All 
these  problems,  and  others  which  I  have  not  indi- 
cated, were  eventually  worked  out  by  a  course  of 
laborious  and  consistent  legislation,  to  which,  I 
believe,  the  world  has  never  seen  any  parallel, 
and  which  must  have  a  very  considerable  place  in 
any  history,  aiming  to  be  complete,  that  may 
hereafter  be  written,  of  slavery,  or  colonization. 
At  the  first,  everything  was  as  vague  in  this 
matter  as  oppression  could  desire ;  and  oppression 
loves  vagueness  as  its  favourite  element. 

In  the  course  of  this  history  it  has  been  seen 
Hiitorj  what  was  done  by  the  earliest  discoverers  and 
tiiUwiai  conquerors  in  respect  to  ejtcomiejidas  ;*  and  there- 
^m°he  ^'^^^  '*  *^  ^^^7  ^  necessary  to  begin  at  the  point 
^52J|^  of  time  when  Cortes  had  completed  his  audacious 


*  See  ante,  toI.  i,  b.  3,  cb.  a, 
pp.  145,  153,  163.  173;  b.  3, 

Ch.    t,   p.    197;   ch.    2,    pp.   322, 

260 1  b.  5,  ch.  I,  p.  396  i  b.  6, 


ch-  '.  P-  377  J  b,  8,  oh.  i, 
pp.  468,  482  ;  ch.  3,  pp.  504, 
514;   rol.  3,  b.  9,  oil.  ijpp.  44, 
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conquest  of  Mexico.  Cortes  was  a  statesman  as  R  XIY. 
well  as  a  soldier :  he  had  lived  in  Cuba,  and  knew  ^'  ^' 
well  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  which  had 
gone  on  there,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Moreover,  as  men  are  prone  to  love 
and  magnify  anything  in  which  they  have  been 
greatly  concerned,  he  was  inclined  to  rate  the 
Mexican  Indians  much  more  highly  than  those 
of  the  islands ;  and,  in  the  first  mention  that  he 
makes  of  this  subject,  the  repartition  of  the 
Indians,  in  his  letters  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  in- 
dicates a  project,  which,  if  it  could  have  been 
adopted,  would  have  been  the  salvation  of  those 
parts  of  the  world.  He  says  that,  considering 
the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  ^^  it  appeared 
to  him  a  grave  thing  to  compel  them  to  serve  the 
Spaniards  in  the  manner  in  which  those  of  the 
other  islands  had  been  compelled."*  But  then  the 
Spanish  conquerors  must  be  maintained  and  re-  OrigfauJ 
warded ;  and  this  necessity  he  had  wished  to  provide  ^^  noi 
for  out  of  the  revenues  which  belonged  to  the  King  JJJJ^ 
in  the  Indies.  But,  afterwards,  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  great  expense  which  His  Majesty  had 
already  been  put  to,  the  long  time  the  war  had 
lasted,  the  debts  which  the  Spanish  soldiers  had 
contracted,  the  long  time  it  would  be  before  His 
Majesty  could  order  anything  of  the  kind  which 
Cortes  had  at  first  wished,  and,  above  all,  the 
great  importunity  of  His  Majesty's  civil  servants, 
and  of  all  the  Spaniards  (in  just  or  unjust  causes 

*  "Me  parecia  cosa  grave,   por  entonces,  oompelerles  4  qae 
•inriessen  4  lo6  Eipanoles  de  la  manera  que  los   de  las   otras 

IjiUm." — LOBBHZAHA,  p.  31 9* 


Pirtt  e»Co- 
New  Spam. 
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how  sure  an  advocate  is  importunity !),  and  that 
he  could  in  no  way  excuse  himself,  he  was,  as  he 
says,  almost  forced  to  place  in  deposit  to  the 
Spaniards  the  lords  and  natives  of  those  provinces. 
Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  cncomienda  in 
Mexico ;  and,  as  the  most  important  communica- 
tion Cortes  had  then  to  make,  he  puts  it  last  in 
his  letter,  dated  from  the  city  of  Cuyoacan,  the 
15th  of  May,  1523. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  Cortes 
was  not  able  to  execute  his  first  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives,  especially  as  Mexico  was 
civilized,  and  abounded  in  shops  and  markets,  and 
in  a  people  willing  and  accustomed  to  work  for 
money,  so  that  personal  services  might  have  been 
more  easily  dispensed  with.  The  Spaniards,  too, 
must  already  have  had  mauy  slaves  made  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

Bat  such  good  fortune  was  not  to  be  for 
these  devoted  lands.  Poverty  is  a  dreadful 
conqueror,  and  those  who  are  likely  to  be  van- 
quished sliould  ever  pray,— first,  that  their  con- 
querors should  be  of  the  same  race  with  them- 
selves; and  next,  that  they  should  come  from  a 
rich  and  well-established  country,  so  that  their 
armies  may  be  accompanied  by  a  good  cominis- 
Bariat,  and  heavy  military  chests.  There  are 
many  countries  where  the  inliabitants  in  modern 
times  can  sympathize  with  these  poor  Indiana  in 
being  overrun  by  bands  of  ill-fed,  ill-paid,  ragged, 
thrii'tless,  indebted  men,  who  cannot,  in  any  way, 
afford  to  be  just  or  merciful.  Thus,  too,  the 
wrong-doing  of  Cortes,  in  stealing  away  to  con» 
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quest,  as  he  did,  and  so  cutting  himself  off  from  R  XIV. 
regular  supplies,  and  the  support  of  established  __J_f_ 
government,  comes  to  be  worked  out,  as  mostly 
happens,  upon  other  people;  and  thus,  at  the 
same  time,  was  marred  one  of  the  most  splendid 
opportunities  for  a  conqueror,  when  religion  and 
a  far  higher  civilization  might  have  been  inter- 
twined with  all  that  was  already  good  in  the  con- 
quered country,  instead  of  room  being  found  for 
these  great  blessings  by  a  destruction  and  a  deso- 
lation in  which  they  were  unhappily  made  to 
appear  as  participators. 

This  failure  of  the  original  great  design  of 
Cortes  is  peculiarly  provoking,  as,  if  it  had  been 
adopted  in  New  Spain,  it  would  have  been  favour- 
ably received  in  the  mother  country;  for  the 
Indies  were,  at  this  period  (1522),  relieved  from 
the  weight  which  had  pressed  upon  them  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos.  The  Bishop  had  taken  a 
warm  part  against  Cortes.  The  cause  of  Cortes 
had  been  laid  before  Pope  Adrian,  when  he  was 
Cardinal  Adrian  and  Eegent  of  Spain.  The 
Cardinal  pronounced  against  the  Bishop;  and 
finally,  the  affairs  of  Cortes  were  referred  to  a 
great  Council,  at  which  the  Grand  Chancellor 
Gattinara  and  Monsieur  de  la  Chaux*  assisted. 
The  Council  decided  in  favour  of  Cortes ;  and,  in  The  eanae 
a  dispatch  dated  at  VaUadolid,  the  15th  of  October,  J^^^^ 
1522,  he  was  named  Governor  and  Captain-General  ^'^^ 

*  The  LazaOy  or  Laxaos,  of  the  Spanish  hiBtorians. 
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B,  XIV.  of  New  Spain.*      Gomara  states  that  on  the 
'•    same  occasion  power  was  given  to  Cortes  to  divide 
Kew  Spain  into  encomienda8.\ 

The  Bishop  of  Burgos  retired  from  Court 
The  Bishop  discontented,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.     His 
Jioa.         character,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  any 
times,  was  hard,  severe,  faitliful,  tenacious,  con- 
nwwr."     servative.     He  was  one  of  the  most  unfit  men 
in  the  world    to  deal  with  new  things,  which 
require  pliancy,  and  force  of  imag^ation.     He 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  Council 
Sit  me-     of  the  Indies  by  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  who  had  been 
1^       General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  was  now 
Bishop  of  Osma,  and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Bishop  was  a  good  man,  very  devoted  to 
the  Emperor's  interests,  and  perfectly  fearless  in 
giving  advice  to  him.     I  cannot  more   briefly 
indicate    hia  character  as    a  counsellor  than  by 
Bi«hq.  of    giving   the    following   passage   from  one  of  hia 
ohsraotar.    letters  to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  20th  of  December, 
1530-     "Sire,  I  entreat  Your  Majesty  not  to  eat 
of  those  dishes  which  are  injurious  to  you;  all 
the  world  knows  that  fish  disagrees  with  your 
chest ;  for  God's  sake  remember  that  your  lil'e  is 
not  your  own,  but  should  be  preserved  for  the 
sake    of   others.     If   Your    Majesty  chooses   to 
destroy  your  own  property,  you  should  not  en- 
danger what  belongs  to  us. 

"  Be  assured  that  I  write  in  much  distress, 


*  For  8Q  interestlog  (iccouat  |  BBBa,  MUt.  de  lot  India*,  dea 
of  thin   Junta,   Bee    I'BANrlBC'O  |  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 
DiKQO    i)B   Satis,   Analei    de  I       f  See    Gomaba,    Croitica  i« 
Aragon,  cap.   "jH,     Also,  Ukb-  I  la  Ntteva-Jit^ana,  cap.  165, 
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for  I  am  informed  that  your  chest  is  sometimes  B.  XTV. 
heard  further  off  than  your  tongue  (meaning  that  ^' 
he  coughs  more  than  he  speaks).  I  once  wished 
Your  Majesty  to  do  some  penance  for  old  sins ; 
if  you  will  change  this  injunction  into  a  firm  resist- 
ance against  gluttony,  it  will  be  to  you  as  merito- 
rious as  flint  and  scourge.  May  God  strengthen 
Tour  Majesty,  according  his  grace,  and  bless  you 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters :  Amen.''* 

The  Bishop  of  Osma's  influence  is  to  be  seen, 
as  I  imagine,!  in  the  next  important  step  taken 
as  regards  the  administration  of  the  Indies. 
Charles  the  Fifth  ordered  a  junta  to  be  formed 
of  learned  men,  theologians,  and  jimsts  'yLetra^ 
dos^  TeologoSy  %  Jurislas\  where  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  encomiendas  was  again  considered.  The 
Emperor  was  at  that  time  holding  the  Cortes  at  ^^J^^ 
Yalladolid,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a**'***^ 
petition  on  this  subject  from  the  representative  immmTm. 


•  Bbadfobd's  Corretpon- 
denee  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  part  3,  p.  365.  London, 
1850. 

f  "La  ansencia  que  kisco  el 
Cesar  de  los  Reynoa  de  Eapafia 
&  reoebir  la  Corona  del  Imperio, 
y  las  inqnietudes  que  por  ella  se 
eansaron  en  ellos,  y  la  poca 
aficion  con  que  don  Joan  Ro- 
drigoez  de  Fonseca  Obispo  de 
Borgos,  que  despachava  los  ne- 
gocioa  de  Indias,  mo8tr6  k  las 
ooeas  de  don  Fernando  Cortes, 
por  las  quexas  que  d^l  dava  el 
Adelantado  Diego  Velazquez, 
fueron  oansa  que  este  negocio  de 
•mbiar  Religiosos  k  la  Nueva 
Espana,  no  se  despaohaaae  con 


la  breredad  que  conyenia,  hasta 
que  muerto  el  Obispo  de  Burgos^ 
se  enoomend6  el  despacho  de  las 
cosas  de  las  Indias  k  don  fray 
Ghuroia  de  Loaysa  de  la  Orden  de 
Santo  Domingo,  y  que  avia  sido 
su  Mestro  General,  que  k  la 
sazon  era  Obispo  de  Osma,  y 
Confessor  del  £mperador.  Y 
aunqne  no  tom6  la  possession 
del  oficio  de  Presidente  de  Con- 
sejo  de  Indias,  basta  los  dos  de 
Agosto  de  mil  y  quinientos  y 
veynte  y  quatro,  desde  el  -alio 
antes  de  Teynte  y  tres  proeur6 
las  oosas  de  la  Religion  de  Noeva 
Espafia." — Rbmbsal,  Hlet,  de 
Ckiapa  y  Ouatemala,  lib.  I, 
eap.  5. 
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n.  xrv.  body,  with  an  answer  to  it  stating  that  the  Indians 
•  '•  could  not  be  given  iu  encomienda^  or  in  any  other 
way;  and,  accordingly,  a  letter  was  written  to 
Cortes  stating  that,  "  since  God,  our  Lord,  created 
the  Indians  free,  we  cannot  command  that  they 
should  be  given  in  encomienda."*  Las  Casas,  in  an 
address  to  the  Emperor  many  years  after,  reminds 
His  Majesty  that  Cortes  had  been  commanded 
to  revoke  all  that  he  had  done  in  this  matter; 
"  but  the  sinner,  for  his  own  interest,  did  not  like 
to  do  it,  and  Your  Majesty  thought  always  that 
it  had  been  done,  all  people  concealing  the  truth 
from  Your  Majesty. "t     It  would  have  been  very 


•  "  Eflta  permiHsion,  6  fonna 
de  repartir,  se  contina6  haata  cl 
a!to  de  mil  {  quinicntos  [  veint 
{  tres ;  que  estaiido  el  Empe 
rador  don  C^rlon  en  las  Corle 
da  Vsllodolid,  k  instuDcia  d< 
algiinns  Rclig'tosos,  por  i?gt«r  y: 
descubierta  la  Nueva-Espafla,  y 
«er  conveniente, 
Provincial,  por  Mr  mucliBii,  f 
muy  pobUdaa,  se  introdi 
Ordpna£Be  lo  que  man  justijicndo 
ptireuiesse,  mando  haier  junta  da 
Letrados,  te.i\agof,  I  JuristoA, 
donds  dispulodo  de  ouevo  el 
ptmto  de  Im  EnoomicDdu,  Btdi6 
resaelto,  qae  no  bo  podian  dar,  ni 
Tepartir  Indios,  por  eate.  ni  por 
otro  tftulo :  de  Iu  qual  aj  ana 
peticioD  con  eata  respaetta  sn 
aqucUai  Cortin :  i  por  ella  ae 
deflpacli6  6rden  k  don  Fenisndo 
Cortes,  para  qaa  DO  los  repar- 
tietue,  ni  enmmendiABe.  I  la 
raxon  que  la  Real  a^dukeipressa 
eg,  qae  huicndo  relation  dc  la 
iticlitt  Junta.  diM ;  Fareri6,  qae 
Nm,    eon   butmu 


putt  Dial  niifitro  Senor  erii 
los  dieAoi  Indioi  librei,  i  no 
tujetof,  no  podemoi  mitndarlot 
eneomendar,  ni  hcizer  repar- 
timienlo  Mlo>  i  lot  Cniliaitoi. 
i  ami  a  nuritra  votaatad  que 
ae  campla."  —  AkTokIO  de 
Lbon,  Conjirmacioaes  JRealei, 
peite  I.  oap,  i. 

t  "  Y  el  pccador  por  an  pro- 
prio  intereiiBC  no  lo  qiuEO  hazer; 
J  TUCfitra  Alogetitad  penaiS 
■iempre  que  lo  haria  hectio,  cn- 
cubriendo  todoa  a  vueatra  Ha- 
gi^stod  In  verdad." — Lab  Cas&b, 
Enlre  loi  Remedial  que  Dim 
Fray  Sari iolome  de  Laf  Ca*<u, 
Ohitpo  At  la  Ciudad  Seal  de 
Ckiapa,  refirii  por  mandada 
del  Mmperador  Sty  nveitro 
eenor,  en  los ayuntamienloi  que 
mando  Aoier  »u  Magealad  de 
Preladot,  j/  Zielrado»,  y  per- 
tonaa  ffrandei  en  Vatladolid  el 
aiio  de  mil  t  quinientoi  y  qua- 
reala  ji  dot.  para  ri^orman'on 
de  latIndia>,Ra2oa  19,  p.  205. 
Senile,  1553. 
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difficult,  however,  for  Cortes  to  have  revoked  the  B.  xrv. 
orders  he  had  already  given  on  this  subject ;  and,  ^' 

in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  dated  the  15th  ofTheproiii- 
October,  1524,  he  says  that  he  has  made  certain  ^tl^hj 
ordinances,  of  which  he  sends  a  copy  to  His  ^^<"^*^ 
Majesty.  The  copy  has  been  lost,  but  the  orders 
manifestly  related  to  this  subject  of  encomiendas. 
He  intimates  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  these  orders,  especially  with  one 
which  prevented  absenteeism,  compelling  them, 
to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Cortes,  "  to  root 
themselves  in  the  land."*  He  seems  to  have 
been  aware  that  these  ordinances  rather  contra- 
dicted what  he  had  formerly  said  to  the  Emperor : 
for,  after  advising  their  confirmation,  he  adds, 
that  for  new  events  there  are  new  opinions  and 
counsels ;  "  and,  if  in  some  of  those  things  which 
I  have  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say  to  Your  Majesty, 
it  shall  appear  to  you  that  I  contradict  some  of 
my  past  opinions,  let  Your  Excellency  believe 
that  a  new  state  of  things  makes  me  give  a 
different  opinion." 

Thus   was   the    question  of  encomiendas   in 
Mexico  again  unsettled ;  and  there  were,  as  usual,  ^^"^ 
various  opinions  about  it.  Meanwhile,  the  opinion  "tued 
of  the  Valladolid  Junta  was  adopted  in  instruc-  Ponce  da 
tions  sent  out  to  places  of  minor  importance ;  in  i^^^ 
and,  as  regards  Mexico,  when  Ponce  de  Leon  was 


*  "  De  alguDas  de  ellas  los 
Espanoles,  que  en  estas  partes 
residen,  no  estan  muy  tatisfechos, 
en  especial  de  aquellaa,  que  lo« 
obligan  4  arraigane  en  la  Tierra, 
porque  todot,  6  los  mat,  tienen 


pensamientos  de  ae  haber  oon 
estas  Tierraa,  como  se  ban 
babido  con  las  lalaa,  que  antes 
se  poblaron,  que  es  esquilmarlas, 
7  destruirlas,  y  despues  dqarlaa." 

— LoBSN£A5A,  p.  397. 
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sent  out  in  1526  to  take  a  residencia  of  Cortes  he 
was  ordered  to  consult  with  tlie  Governor,  with 
religious  persons,  and  with  men  of  experience, 
on  the  subject  of  encomiendas;  and  also  as  to 
what  tribute  the  Indians  should  pay.  In  case 
he  should  determine  that  the  Indians  were  to  be 
given  in  encomievda,  he  should  then  consider 
whether  they  should  remain  as  they  were,  or  be 
given  as  vassals,  or  by  way  of  fief.*  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  determined  that  the  Indiaus  should 
remain  free,  paying  to  the  King  that  which  they 
paid  to  their  former  lords,  he  was  to  see  what 
could  possibly  be  done  in  the  way  of  sufficient 
reward  to  the  Spaniards  who  had  conquered  the 
country. 

The,  instructions  given  to  Ponce  de  Leon  led 
to  no  result.  To  understand  the  cause  of  this 
failure  it  is  requisite  to  recount  the  state  of  poli- 
tical afiairs  at  Mexico.  No  man  can  do  the  great 
things  that  Cortes  did,  and  arrive  rapidly  at  such 
power  as  he  obtained,  without  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  envy,  especially  with  more  regularly  con- 
stituted and  hereditary  autliorities.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 


*  "  I  b1  IdceDciadD  Luia 
Ponce  de  Leon,  qae  fu^  4  tomsr 
1ft  reeidenciu  &  don  FerDUido 
Cortes,  H  le  di6  por  inBtniccion 
que  COD  el  GoTemodor,  !  con 
person u  religiotaB,  f  deeiperien- 
nk,  pkticBBse  aobre  el  enco- 
mendar  los  Indies,  I  sobve  los 
bribntos,  que  avian  do  pagar ; 
porque  Bobre  eato  avia  mucba 
divereidad  do  parecerea,  i 


da  lo  qne  ballaaae :  I  que  en  caao    lib.  8,  cap.  1 4. 


que  pareciesae,  que  loa  Ind!oa 
devian  quedar  encomeDdadoa, 
platicasRe,  si  scria  bien,  que  quo- 
duasFD  como  entonoas  estavan,  6 
si  scria  mrjor,  quo  bo  dieason  por 
vaaallos,  coma  loa  que  tii^ncu  log 
Cavalleros  destos  Ite^'nos,  6  por 
ria  de  fendo." — Abtonio  dk 
Leon,  Conjiriitacrmiet  Btale», 
parte  I,  cap.  I.  See  also  UcB- 
usax,  SUl.de  lot Itid!at,it«.  3, 
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afterwards,  the  power  of  Cortes  was  a  matter  B.  XIV. 
which  excited  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  ^'  *• 
Spanish  Court.  In  those  days,  when  publicity 
was  more  difficult  than  it  is  now,  injurious  rumours 
about  a  man  did  not  come  so  easily  to  that  point 
at  which  they  may  be  publicly  denied.  Nor  were 
there  the  ready  means  of  publicly  denying  them. 
That  Cortes  had  buried  Montezuma's  gold,  that 
he  took  upon  himself  almost  regal  state,  and  that 
his  fidelity  was  dubious,  were  prevalent  reports 
in  Spain ;  and  Ponce  de  Leon  carried  out  with 
him  secret  instructions  to  investigate  the  accusa* 
tions  against  Cortes,  and,  if  he  found  them  true, 
to  send  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  If  not  true, 
Cortes  was  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Captain« 
General. 

One  morning  in  July  of  the  year  1526,  Ponce  Ponoe  d« 
de  Leon  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  was  received  by  ^^\ 
Cortes  with  all   the   proper  demonstrations   of  J'^t  >5«^. 
respect. 

After  the  ceremonies  which  have  already 
been  described*  had  taken  place,  the  Residencia 
was  proclaimed  by  a  herald  stating  that  whoever 
felt  himself  aggrieved  should  now  make  his  com<* 
plaint.  What  confusion  such  a  proclamation 
must  have  created  in  a  Government  so  unprece- 
dented as  that  of  Cortes,  may  be  imagined :  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  this  practice  of  taking  iuh^ 
restdenctaSy  apparently  a  very  plausible  one,  was  the  indut. 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  government  of  the 
Indies.     Had  the  Indians  themselves  been  able 

*  Book  xii.,  p.  6i. 
VOL.  III.  L 
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B.  XIV.  to  lodge  their  complaints  against  the  Spanish 
'^°'  ^'  conquerors,  it  might  have  been  some  protection 
i'or  them,  but  we  never  bear  of  their  being  allowed 
to  come  into  Court ;  and  the  facility  of  making 
complaints  against  the  Governor,  which  these 
residencias  afl'orded,  must  have  rendered  him, 
unless  a  very  stern  man,  singularly  pliable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  captains,  the  very  men  against 
whom  he  had  to  protect  the  Indians.  Had  Cortea 
resisted  the  "importunity"  before  alluded  to, 
would  he  not  have  had  additional  enemies  to 
dread  at  this  residencia  ? 


Note. — Eererring  tc  p.  134,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  In- 
diana taken  out  of  any  pueblo  fur  minen,  publiu  works,  and  agricaJ- 
turo,  IB  not  Tery  great.  But  the  truth  is.  that  thene  proportion* 
were  probably  not  maintained,  and  that  more  Indiana  were  da- 
manded,  and  kfpt  for  a  lunger  time,  than  the  law  allowed.  Aa 
might  be  expected,  there  ia  very  little  direct  evidence  on  this  head. 
I  hava,  however,  a  copy  of  a  letter  (which  ia  in  the  Munnx  collec- 
tion) addressed  to  the  King  by  an  obscure  monk,  who  nas  not  in 
any  official  position,  and  whom  pity  and  Ghristiau  charity  alone 
induced  t«  write. 

"  Aunqae  ni  mi  bajezade  Ingar  para  eecrivir  li  Vneatra  Alteza  ni 
JO  de  oficio  aea  &  ello  ohligado,  por  eer  un  Religioso  simple,  pero 
porquH  a6  que  ?^un  lo  que  son  V.  S.  por  ei  mistnoa  i  por  lo  que  loa 
toca  por  la  represent^cion  que  ticnen  i  en  0I  lugar  rn  que  estan,  i  que 
drnean  ser  itifonnadox  de  las  couaa  de  eats  tierra,  i  auti  tambien  por 
la  laatima  que  yo  della  i  de  bu  perdicion  leugo,  i  por  lo  que  la  ley 
de  crisliuio  i  religioeo  de  la  orden  de  Santo  Domingo  me  obliga 
aunque  como  digo  no  haya  porque  yo  pueda  escribir." — Frit 
DovMGo  DE  Sarto  Tohas  al  Bet,  Col.  de  Mttnos,  torn,  85. 

His  letter  is  dated  1 550.  He  lived  in  Peru,  and  he  aays  that  in 
ten  yeara,  one  half,  or  even  two-thirda.  "  of  men,  cattle,  and  the 
works  of  men"  had  been  destroyed — "  .  .  .  hoy  bu  diez  afioa  que  ha 
que  yo  entr£  in  ella,  haata  ahora  no  hat  al  presente  la  mitad  i  da 
mqchas  coaaa  dollaa  nj  aun  de  trea  partes  la  una,  sino  que  todo  ae 
ha  acabado." 

This  destruction  waa  greatly  owing  to  the  wars  in  Peru ;  but  in 
the  course  of  the  letter,  the  monk  gives  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
borrible  Bufferings  and  privations  of  the  Indians  in  the  mines  of 
Potoai  i  aud  hii  wnoluiioo  is,  that  aon«  of  the  Indiana  « 
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taken  in  repartimiento  to  work  at  these  mines,  returned  to  their    R  XIY. 
own  country.  —  **  Se  mueren  las  pobres  como  animales  sin  dueno,     Ch.  a. 
,  .  .  lot  que  de  etto  te  escapan  jamas  buelben  a  sus  tierras**         m^,^mm.,^mmB 

The  mines  at  Potosi  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  espe- 
cially ill  managed ;  but  similar  Cannes  must  have  ensured  similar 
results  throughout  the  Spanish  possessions,  and  a  recurring  series 
of  deaths  must  have  made  the  repariimiento  a  much  more  fatal 
luden  than  it  appears  to  be,  according  to  iU  legal  definition. 

That  the  mines  in  New  Spain  were  also  very  fatal  to  the  natives 
of  that  country  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Father  Motolinia, 
before  cited. 

In  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the  "ninth  plague,"  he 
dwells  much  upon  the  loss  of  life  amongst  the  Indians  employed 
**  in  tiie  service  of  the  mines."  They  came  from  seventy  leagues 
and  upwards,  he  says,  bringing  provisions,  and  whatever  was 
needfbL  And  when  they  had  arrived,  the  Spanish  mine-masters 
would  detain  them  for  several  days,  to  do  some  specific  work,  such 
aa  blasting  a  rock  or  completing  a  building.  The  provisions  they 
had  brought  for  themselves  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  then  the 
poor  wretches  had  to  starve,  for  no  one  would  g^ive  them  food,  and 
they  had  no  money  to  buy  it  The  result  of  all  this  atrocity  and 
miamanagement  was,  that  some  died  on  their  way  to  the  mines ; 
some  at  the  mines ;  some  on  their  way  back ;  some  (and  these  were 
most  to  be  pitied)  just  after  they  had  reached  home.  "  Volvian  tales 
fise  luego  se  marian.** 

The  number  of  deaths  was  so  great,  that  the  corpses  bred  pesti- 
lence ;  and  mentioning  one  particular  mine,  Motolinia  affirms  that, 
for  half  a  league  round  it,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  road  to  it, 
you  could  scarcely  make  a  step  except  upon  dead  bodies  or  the 
bones  of  men.  The  birds  of  prey  coming  to  feed  upon  these 
corpses  darkened  the  sun.  "  Y  destos,  y  de  los  esclavos  que 
murieron  en  las  minasfuS  tanio  el  hedor  que  eaus6  pestileneiap 
en  especial  en  las  minus  de  Ouaxcu^an,  en  las  quales  media  legua 
d  la  redonda  y  mucha  parte  del  camino  apencu  se  podia  pisar 
sine  sobre  komhres  6  sobre  huesos.  Y  eran  tantas  las  ores  y 
Cuervos  que  venian  d  comer  sobre  los  cuerpos  muertos  que  kazian 
yran  sombra  d  el  «o/.*'— Motolinia's  Lsttsb  (1541)  to  Don 
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I  Rcndtndi 

^^^         orimpsKll 


MEANING    OF    THE    WORD     BE9IDENC1A — ORiaiN    0¥ 
TDE      PRACTICE      OF     TAKING      RESIDENCIAS      IN 

CASTIU<E   AND   ARAGON THE    GOOD    AND    EVIL 

OF    KESIDENCIAB. 

■  \  S  several  of  the  persouages  of  greatest  note 
■^^  in  the  early  history  of  the  Indies  had  to 
'  suffer  under  a  process  of  impeachment  (which 
1.  appears  strange  to  our  eyes,  from  its  frequency 
and  regularity)  called  a  residericia,  and  as  the 
practice  of  instituting  such  impeachments  reached 
its  utmost  development  in  the  Spanish  colonial 
possessions,  it  becomes  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  a  reside»cia. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  simple  enough. 
The  judge  or  governor  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
impeachment  was  compelled,  on  laying  down  his 
office,  or  being  deposed  from  it,  to  reside  for  a 
certain  term  at  the  chief  place  where  he  had  exer- 
cised liis  functions.  This  enforced  residence, 
being  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  connected 
with  the  process,  gave  the  name  to  it. 

The  first  instance  that  I  have  met  with  of  the 
word  reside  being  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
investigating,  or  taking  a  reaide-ncia,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Theodosian  Code*    From  thence  it  would  na- 
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tnrall  J  make  its  appearance  inthe  Visi-gothic  codes,  B.  XIV. 
which  combined  the  Visi-gotliic  and  the  Eomanlaw*    ^-  3- 

Throughout  the  early  records  of  Spanish  legis- 
lation a  steady  and  uniform  distrust  of  judges 
may  be  traced.  In  the  Fuero  Juzgo^*  a  Visi- 
gothic  code,  to  the  original  of  which  the  year  700 
is  assigned  as  a  probable  date,  there  is  careful 
provision  made  for  a  remedy  against  unjust 
judges  ;t  and,  in  a  spirit  which  shows  there  must 
have  been  considerable  liberty,  it  is  decreed  that 
the  judgment  which  had  been  given  by  command 
of  the  King,  or  through  fear,  if  it  be  a  vrrong 
judgment,  is  not  to  have  any  force.  { 

It  is  said  that  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
brought  this  "remedy"  of  the  residencia  from SometUnf 
Aragon.  ^     It  is  curious,  however,  that  the  word  ^S^^* 
residencia  does  not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  occur  in  ^  f^f*^ 
the  summary  of  the  fueros  of  Aragon.     But  a 


"  Qoicamque  residentibuB  Sa- 
oerdotibuii  fiierit  Episcopali  loco 
detnuoB  et  nomine,  si  aliquid 
yd  contra  cnstodiam  vel  contra 
quietem  publicam  moliri  fuerit 
deprehensus,  rursusqae  Sacer- 
dotium  petere,  a  quo  videtur 
expolaoB,  procol  ab  ea  Urbe  qoam 
infecit,  secundum  legem  Divse 
memoruB  Gratiani,  centum  mili- 
buB  vitam  agat:  Sit  ab  eorum 
ocetibuB  separatus,  a  quorum  est 
Sodetate  discretus."  —  Codex 
TkeodosiantUf  lib.  i6,  tit.  2, 
sec  35. 

•  A  corruption  from  Forum 
Judicum, 

t  "  Et  todo  ome  que  dize,  que 
k  el  iudez  por  sospechoso,  sis 
qoisiere  d^l  querellar  mas  ade- 
Untre^  poes   quel   pleyto    fuere 


acabado.  6  oomplido,  puede  apellar 
antel  principe  aquel  iudez.  £t 
si  el  iudez  fuere  provado,  6  el 
obispo  que  iutg6  tuerto,  lo  que 
mandaron  tomar  a  aquel  4  quiea 
lo  iutg4ron,  sea  todo  entregado, 
y  el  iudez  le  entregue  otro  tanto 
de  lo  so,  porque  iutg6  tuerto  et 
el  iudicio  demas  sea  desfecho."— - 
Fuero  Juzgo,  lib.  2,  tit.  I,  seo. 
22.    Madrid,  1815. 

X  "Que  iuyzio  que  es  dado 
por  mandado  del  rey  6  por  miedo» 
si  es  tortizero,  que  non  vala."— - 
Fuero  Jutgo^  lib.  a,  tit.  I| 
sec.  27. 

§  "  Cnio  remedio  el  Bei  Cat6- 
lico  D.  Fernando  V.  traxo  do 
Aragon." — Hbrbbba,  Hi9U  de 
las  Indioi,  dec.  5,  lib.  5,  cap.  5. 
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"Mesidenciaa"  in  Castille. 


.  spirit  of  inquiry  into  judicial  proceedings,  and  a 


mode  of  doing 


so  resem 


bling  the  spirit  and  mode 


D«c(ed  with 
th«  offios  of 
tamgidor. 


residencias  adopted 
visible  in  a  law  passed  in  1467,  wliicU  has  refe- 
rence to  the  office  of  the  Justiciary  of  Aragon.* 
In  this  law  the  forniidal>le  word  "denunciation" 
appears,  instead  of  tlie  mild  term  of  residcncia. 

In  Castille  the  wliole  process  is  clearly  exem- 
plified in  the  body  of  laws  which  relate  to  the 
office  of  correffidor.  It  appears  that  it  had  been 
usual  for  the  judge  to  remain  fifty  days  in  the 
place  where  he  had  been  principally  engaged  in 
giving  judgments,  in  order  that  his  residencia 
might  be  taken;  and  the  object  of  the  sixth  law 
relating  to  corregxdors  is,  to  change  that  time 
from  fifty  to  thirty  days,  and,  by  sequestrating  a 
part  of  their  salary,  to  ensure  their  remaining  in 
the  place  until  they  had  undergone  the  process 
of  residencia.\     The  date  of  this  law  is  as  early 


•  "  Forum  inquisitioni*  oflieii 
Jurtitice  Aragonum,"  7  et  8. — 
"  Que  I08  inquiHidorea  del  dicho 
officio  avKn  tenidos  en  cada  un 
a£o  el  primcro  ds  Abril  sstar  en 
b  ciudiid  da  (^'omgo^  personnl- 
numte :  j  en  l'I  dicho  meg  do 
Abril  J  Majo  &  ocho  diai  del 
mea  de  lunio  «iguieDt  en  la  dicha 
cindad,  en  Ins  casaa  de  la  Dipa- 
tocion  del  Reyno  exercir  sua  offi- 
cios, en  etta  matiera;  Que  qnal- 
qui8rprrBona,oollegio.miiTBrBidad 
del  diolio  Rejno,  exoepto  tios  6 
noeatro  prouurador  Fiscal  i  aub- 
ititujdos  de  a<jnel  que  protenda 
tor  agraviiido  por  alguno  de  los 
BobrediohoH,  hnya  de  dur  au 
denunciacion  ordenada  en  ro- 
),  y  d  prociuwt  qae  ae  hari 


Umbien  on  romance." — SuMma 
de  todoa  lus  FHeroi  j/  Olaereaii' 
da*  del  BeifHo  de  Aragon,  y 
Determinacionet  de  mietr  Ml- 
Qvei.  DEL  MoLiNu,  lib.  3,  p.  99, 
^aragofa,  1589.  Thia  work  is  to 
be  fuand  inthe  well-chosen  libraij 
of  an  uccomplixhed  Spanish  scho- 
lar, Mr.  Stirling,  of  Keir,  who 
has  thrown  new  light  upon 
Spanish  history  and  Spmiish  art. 
■\  "  Corao  qnicr  qua  scgun 
derccho,  7  ssgiin  leyes  ds  naev- 
trus  rc^nos  los  jueies  j  oorr^- 
dorea  de  loi  nuratras  ciudades, 
villaa  J  tugorcs  de  Ids  niieatroa 
rvynos,  deaque  dexan  y  salen  de 
los  officios  hsn  de  estsr  oineaeDta 
dias  para  hazer  residencia  j 
oumpliT  de  deraoho  k  Um  qne- 


I 
I 

J 
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as  1380,  and  it  refers  to  the  practice  as  an  esta-  B.  XIY. 
blished  one.  Taking  the  above  law  in  connexion  ^' 
with  another  that  relates  to  veedorea  and  vimta* 
dores^  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  wliole  system. 
In  this  law  the  King  and  Queen  declare  that 
**  right  reason  it  is  that  they  should  know  how 
their  subjects  are  governed,"  and  they  proceed  to 
say  that  they  shall  depute  in  each  year  ^^  discreet 
persons  of  good  conscience"  to  go  to  every  town 
and  see  how  justice  is  administered  and  how  the 
matters  of  government  are  conducted.* 

Again,  in  the  ensuing  law,  it  is  provided  that 
the  King  should  depute  a  person  of  the  Court  to 
^^  solicit"  those  of  his  council  and  the  judges 
that  they  should  do  justice. f 


rellosoB,  7  pagar  los  dafios  que 
han  hacho  en  quaoto  tomarou  y 
han  usado  de  los  dichos  officios. 
.  .  .  .  Y  mudando  el  t^rmino  de 
la  dicha  residencia  mandamoa  que 
la  faga  de  treynta  dias  y  no  mas." 
'—Ordenanfos  reaUs  de  Cos- 
UUa  ;  por  las  quotes  primera' 
mente  se  kan  de  librar  lospleytos 
eivilet  y  criminales.  (El  Rey 
y  Beyna  en  Toledo,  afio  1380.) 
Ley  6,  del  tiempo  que  kan  de 
Jkazer  residencia  d  los  correct' 
dorei  que  feneecieren  sut  officios, 
lib.  2,  tit.  16.  J)e  los  correct' 
dores,  Alcal4de  llenares,  1565. 
This  work  also  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Stirling's  library. 

•  (El  Rey  y  Keyna  en  Toledo, 
afio  de  1380.)  Ley  2,  que  se 
goarde  la  ley  antes  desta,  y  que 
ooaas  pueden  y  deven  hazer  los 
iales  visitadores. 

"  Juata  razon  es  que  nos  sepa- 


mos  oomo  nuestros  siibditos  son 
guvernados,  porque  podamos  re- 
mediar  con  tiempo  las  oosas  que 
ovieren  menester  remedio,  mayor* 
mente  pues  4  Dios  graciaa  los 
subditos  son  muchos,  i  repartidoa 
en  muchas  tierras  i  provincias  de 
diversas  qualidades  i  condiciones : 
i  porque  4  nos  conviene  especial- 
mente  saber  los  regidores  gover- 
nadores:  i  otticiales  piiblioos  de 
nuestros  reynoa,  como  viven  y 
en  que  manera  exercitan  i  admi- 
nistran  sus  officios." — Ordenan* 
fas  Heales  de  Costilla,  lib.  2, 
tit  17.  De  los  veedores  jr 
visitadores. 

t  "  Ley  3,  que  el  Rey  depute 
en  su  corte  uno  que  solicite  4  loa 
del  cons^o,  y  4  los  juezes  que 
tagan  justioia."  —  Ordenanfos 
Beoles  de  Castillo,  lib.  2 ,  tit.  1 7 . 
De  los  veedores  y  visitadores. 
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B.  XIV.         More  ample  research  would  probably  enable 
*-'h.  3-    us  to  trace  this  institution  of  the  residencia  from 
'  the  earhest  periods  of  the  Visi-gothic  monarchy 
downwards.      The  Spanish  jurists,  however,  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth   centuries  would 
not  be  contented  with  such  a  comparatively  recent 
origin ;  and,  according  to  one  of  the  best  writers 
on  Spanish  colonial  law,  the  practice  of  taking 
re*i£/e/<n(7S  commences  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and 
is  continued  tlirough  the  Old  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.* 
Tbeprao-  This  method    of  investigating   the  conduct 

taking  of  judges  aud  magistrates,  upon  their  ceasing 
woniJ  vn^  to  hold  ofBcB,  would,  naturally,  be  much  or  little 
loThe'"*  exercised,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  King 
"™p«'  and  the  political  state  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not 
tuoDuch.  itorprising  that  a  cautious  and  prudent  moDarch, 
like  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  should  have  caused 
residencias  to  be  frequently  taken  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  His  compeer,  Henry  the  Seventh 
of  England,  would  have  exercised  this  royal 
privilege,  had  he  possessed  it,  in  no  sparing 
manner.  And  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France 
would  have  caused  one  continuous  residencia  to 


*  "  El  i^uhI  juizio  do  viaita 
tiene  ku  apoyo,  en  lo  que  de  Dins 
Be  reSere  en  cl  Genesis,  quiuido, 
hablanda  a  nueRtro  niodo,  dixo, 
que  queria  boxor.  i  rer  si  cn> 
cierto  el  clamor,  que  avu  llegado 
k  SUB  oidoB.  I  tauibien  aluden 
k  f[  algunofl  Teitos,  que  dizeu 
que  una  de  lag  raaa  propHos,  { 
precisft*  obligacioDM  del  Principe, 
en,  ver,  !  procurer,  que  sun  sub- 
ditoi  no  teau  agraviadoa,  ni  mal 


tratados  por  los  jaezes,  i  oficialei, 
que  le«  hau  diputado,  para  que 
lo»  librassen  de  evtoe  agravios,  t 
Teiacionea." — SouSkeaso,  PoU- 
tiea  Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  10, 
p.  839. 

"  I  nos  In  tnoatmrou  con  «tt 
eiemplo  Samuel,  i  Cbristo  SeSor 
Dnestro,  ordenando,  que  ana  k 
qualquier  criado.  &  mayordomo 
m  le  puede,  i  debo  [ledir  U  mesui  k 
laaoD."— Ce  ttiipra,  p.  837. 
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be  taken  of  any  of  his  principal  officers  who  had  B.  XIV. 
been  for  a  few  months  out  of  his  sight.  ^' 

An     eminent    Spanish    jurist    (Castillo    devAriooB 
Bobadilla),  who  has  written  largely  on  the  sub-  ^eekliig 
ject  of  the  residencia^  discusses  the  various  modes  jj']^^ 
which  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  sound  admi-  •**  «»«»* 

•timtet. 

nistration  of  justice.  Cosmo,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  had  secret  spies  who  informed  him  B7  ■pi«. 
how  his  magistrates  conducted  themselves,  which 
appears  to  the  jurist  a  better  way  than  that  of 
taking  a  residencia^  for  a  public  visitor,  he  thinks, 
is  more  easily  suborned  than  two  spies;  and, 
moreover,  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Duke's  mode 
of  proceeding  is  less.* 

Other  princes  have  made  the  circuit  of  their  By  puUio 
kingdom  themselves;  amongst  whom,  according J^^'^^'J^^ 
to  the  jurist,  the  Emperor  Trajan  stands  pre-P'^^*- 
eminent. 


Ariperto,  King  of  the  Lombards,  a  stern  exe-  Byobi 
cutor  of  justice  (muy  Jusiiciero)^  was  in  the  habit  dugoiaa. 
of  disguising  himself,  to  learn  what  was  said  of 
himself  and  of  his  ministers,  and  was  thus,   in 
some  measure,  his  own  spy. 

Tiberius  CsBsar,  "  sedately  and  minutely,"  gave  gy  ^^^^ 
instructions  to  his  judges,  "  as  also  do  the  Dukes  j?J^^ 
of  Venice."     Augustus  Caesar  noted  all  the  wise^^^i^^ 


*"....  lo  qual  me  parece 
mejor  que  los  Yisitadorefl,  porque 
on  Vuitador  publico  se  soboma 
mas  f&cilmente  que  dos  secretos ; 
demas  de  que  suelen  ser  de  gran 
gasto  al  Principe,  6  4  los  Pue- 
blot ;  lo  qual  no  es  en  las  espias, 
que  no  M  oonooen,  ni  quieren  ser 


conocidas." — Castillo  de  Bova- 
DiLLA,  PolUica  para  Corre* 
gidores,  y  Senores  de  Vcuallot, 
en  tiempo  de  Paz,  y  de  Ouerra, 
torn.  2,  lib.  5»  <^P-  '•  Quien 
puede,  y  dele  tomar  Rendencia 
d  las  Jueticias  Ordinarias, 
Madrid,  1775. 
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.  Bayinga  in  books  which  touched  upon  good  govern- 
ment, and  sent  copies  of  these  sayings  to  his 
magistrates. 

The  jurist,  proceeding  to  consider  the  practice 
of  his  own  nionarclis,  ittates  that  the  Catholic 
Princes,  Ferdinand  and  Isibella,  commanded,  that, 
after  a  corregidor^*  should  come  a  judge  of  resi- 
dencia,  who  should  hold  tlie  office  of  corregidor 
for  ten  or  twelve  months  ;t  and  adds,  that  in  tlie 
jurist's  own  times  {which  were  those  of  Philip  the 
Third)  the  system  of  taking  residenciaa  had  been 
extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  very  curious  to  observe  that  the  jurist 

J  seems  to  have  lost  some  part  of  the  primitive 
idea  of  the  residencia,  which  was,  that  the  people 
aggrieved  by  the  judge,  or  who  thought  thera- 
aelves  aggrieved,  should  have  a  ready  means  of 
making  their  grievances  known,  and  find  an 
opportunity  for  appeal  brought  home  to  their 
doors.  The  residencia  was  a  relic  of  freedom. 
The  jurist  mainly  considers  it  as  a  privilege  of 
kings. 


It    is  obvious  that,  when  once  the  Spanish 

raonarchs  had  gained  colonial   possessions,  the 

d^at      Tcnidencia  would  become  one  of  their  principal 

jDiich  used  nieans  of  action.     It  would  serve  to  bring  their 

coiunieBof  colouial  subjccts  and  themselves  into  occasional 

unison:  it  would  always  leave  some  room  for  the 

*  The  ordimiiy  duTation  of  I  tradu,  el  qiml  hitcia  el  Olioio  de 
the  eorregidor'i  office  was  two  Corr^idor  diei,  6  doce  atmea." 
jreui,  — UoviDiLLA.,     PoUCiea   para 

+  "  Que  tras  nn  Corregidor  Vorregidorci,  torn.  3,  lib.  5> 
fuese  lu  Juei  de  Beiidencia  L«- 1  cap.  i,  p.  491. 
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£ing^8  power  to  be  felt  and  feared ;  and,  accord-  B.  XlT. 
ingljf  it  occupies  an  important  part  in  the  legis-    ^'  ^' 
lation  specially  framed  for  the  Indies.* 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  practice  of  Menu  and 
taking  a  residencies  admit  of  much  discussion  and  ^f™^^ 
dispute.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  some  of 
the  enormous  abuses  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
l^;al  system  of  modem  states  could  not.have  been 
maintained,  if  the  suffering  suitors  had,  year  after 

,  possessed  such  ready  means  for  making  their  ^]^^ 


ren' 


wrongs  known    and    felt,   as    these   residencias  nuASng 
afforded.     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem-  k^^. 
l)ered  that  the  even  hand  of  justice  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  fear  as  well  as  by  fraud.     There  is  an 
expression  in  one  of  the  Spanish  jurists  which 
indicates  the  great  objection  to  which  residencias 
were  liable  on  this  head.     He  says  that,  during 
these  visitations,  the  magistrates  become  timid  But  iikeij 
ifas  magistrades  se  acobardan).     And  this  is  but  a  jj^jjl^  ^^ 
small  part  of  the  danger ;  for  the  cowardice  in  **^^- 
question,  except  in  the  case  of  very  great  or  very 
just  men,  must  have  been  preying  upon  them 
from  their  first  entry  into  office.     An  apprehen- 
sion  of  the  weight  of  calumny  to  be  let  loose  at 
some  time  or  other  in  a  residencia  must  have 
oppressed  and  scared  them,  like  an  evil  phantom 
sitting  by  their  sides,  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and 
must  have  made  them  apt  to  think  of  something 
else  besides  justice.     The  jurist  before  quoted  de- 
clares, that  in  his  experience,  good  judges  have  run 


*  See  Rbcopilacion  db  Lbybs  dt  los  Reynoi  de  las  IndiiMs, 
%ndada»  imprit 
Bey  Don  Carlo* 


mandadas  imprimir  y  puhlicar  por  la  Maaettad  Cai6iioa  del 
Carloi  IL  Nuoetro  Sehor,     Madrid,  ijpx- 
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B.  XIV.  more  risk  than  bad  judges.*  A  viceroy  of  Peru,  wlio 
3'    had  doubtless  suffered  from  one  of  these  residen- 
tiary visits,  compares  it  to  one  of  the  hurricanes 
known  in  the  New  World,  which  sweeps  from  the 
streets  and  market-places  every  kind  of  dust  and 
dirt  and  refuse,  and  heaps  it  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  those  who  have  to  endure  the  tempest-t 
The  good  and  brave  man  faced  the  hurricane,  as 
became  his  honest  consciousness  of  right,  while 
the  cunning,  prudent  men  ("  /lijos  del  sigh"  the 
jurist  calls  them)  were  likely  to  have  provided  by 
wrong-doing  some  shifty  covering  for  themselves. 
One  great  evil  connected  with  the  system  of 
The  reiidencias  was,  that  the  judge  who  came  to  hold 

of  aludE^  the  residencia  was  attended  by  a  set  of  harpies, 
ofrtn-       in  tJig  shape  of  clerks,  who  were  prone  to  take 
verj        gifts  from  suitors,  and  wliose  interest  it  was  that 
the  proceedings  should  be  prolonged,  and  that 
tliere  should  be  an  abundance  of  writing.  \    Some* 


•  "  I  aun  la  Bxperiencift  me 
ha  eniteniidt),  que  ticneu  otro  tra- 
b^o,  i  es,  que  muy  tie  ordenario 
pcligran  uioa  eu  cllna  Iub  juezeii 
buenos  [  temerosos  do  Dion,  que 
to8  borateros,  !  cuhechados." — 
BoLduzi^o,  PuUCica  Indiana, 
lib.  5,  cap.  10,  p.  S41. 

t  "  I  N  lo  oi  dexir  al  Marqoes 
de  MonteBcUro*  Viirey  del  Peni 
que  coinpiLrabii  citoi  viaitaa  i  los 
torvellinos.  que  Buele  aver  eo  las 
Jil&fas  i  callcB,  que  no  Birvcusino 
de  leTHtitar  el  polvo,  [  piya.  i 
otras  homirtis,  de  ellaa,  i  Luzer 
que  «e  auban  a  lag  cabe^os." — 
8ol6hziso,  Polilica  Indiana, 
lib.  5,  rap.  9,  p.  840, 


J  "  Tambien  c»  de  advertir  el 
gravisimo  dano.  digno  de  reme- 
dio,  que  causan  ios  Eguribnnoi, 
que  vou  c«n  ion  Jueces  de  Seti* 
deticia,  de  lo  qual  hago  testigoi 
i  todos  k>s  que  aute  ellos  ban 
sido  renidenuiadod ;  porque  con- 
manneate,  sin  renpeto  de  con- 
ciencio,  oi  temor  del  caattgo,  M 
cohechon,  y  k  mootonea  llevBn 
dineros,  7  olraa  d&divaa  de  loB 
litigHutcB,  por  viaa  improbablea, 
y  ocultas;  y  ol  que  110  negocia 
par  estc  comiuo,  bien  te  le  echa 
de  ver  en  su  despucbo.  Tras 
esto,  porque  baya  mncho  pspel, 
y  e«oritura  en  la  resideiicia,  eoa 
Fiooalea  del  Corregidor,  y  de  in* 


d 
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thing  similar  to  this,  however,  is  to  be  seen  in  all  B.  XIV. 
l^al  proceedings ;  and  a  sound  remedy  for  leg^    ^'  ^' 
abuses  will  never  be  accomplished,  until  it  is  made 
the  interest  of  many  obscure  persons,  that  law* 
raits  should  be  swiftly  disposed  of. 

In  the  Indies,  delay,  the  natural  friend  and  DeUji  m 
follower  of  law,  grew  to  a  great  height.     In  the  ^f**^^ 
good  old  times,  a  residencta  would  have  lasted  *'**^^^' 
thirty  or  fifty  days.     But  there  was  one  residencta 
in  the  New  World  which  dragged  out  a  weary 
length  of  twenty  years ;  and  another  is  recorded 
which  never  came  to  an  end.* 

It  is  clear,  too,  that  these  residencias  mustjeen. 
have  been  singularly  subject  to  chance — ^to  the  f<^Stoa» 
enmity  of  the  judges  who  came  to  take  the  rest-  "™*^y- 
dencia — to  the  particular  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  colony  just  before  the  residencta 
was  held, — and  to  the  favour  or  disfavour  which 
the  governor  about  to  suffer  residencta  was  known 
to  be  held  in  at  Court. 

In  the  case  of  the  worst  governor,  Pedrarias 
Davila,  that  the  Indies  had  ever  known,  the  only 
residencia  held   upon   him   was  utterly  without 


MinistroB,  j  Bolicitan  que  les 
poDgan  capitolos,  j  demandas." 
— BovADiLLA,  PoUtica  para 
Corregidores,  torn,    a,  lib.    5» 

OHP-  '»P-  493- 

*  "I  la  de  la  Audiencia  de 

Lima,  que  se  cometi6  ai  Licen- 

ciado  Bonilla,  que  mari6  electo 

Ar^biapo   de    Mexico,   de    qae 

tratan  mochas  c^ulas  del  tercer 

tomo  de  las  impresaas,  dunS  mag 

de  veinte  anoa,  i  primero  que  Be 


acabasae,  mari6  €[,  i  loa  Tiaitadoa, 
i  assi  no  fn^  de  provecho.  I  lo 
mesmo  ha  sucedido  en  otra  novia- 
sima,  qae  ha  paasado  de  diez  i 
ottho,  1  4  penaa  e0t4  ooraen^ada. 
I  el  afio  de  1589  se  oometi6  la 
visita  del  Marqnea  de  Villa- 
Manriqne,  Virrey  de  Mexico,  al 
Obispo  de  Tlaxcala,  i  nonca  tnvo 
fin." — Juan  de  Sol6bzano,  Po- 
Htica  Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  lO, 
p.  841.     Madrid,  1647. 
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B.  XIV.  avail,*  as  it  was  known  that  after  the  residencict 

^'  3'    he  was  to  be  reinstated  as  governor ;  and  woe  to 

the  unfortunate  individual  who  should  be  rask 

enough  to  bring  any  charge  against  so  vindictive 

a  man  who,  in  a  few  months,  would  be  in  ftdl 


power  again 


! 


*  "  Pero  como  todos  oonoB^ian 
questa  residencia  era  grangeada 
poT  Pedrarias,  6  que  passada,  se 
aria  de  quedar  en  el  mesmo 
officio  de  gobemador,  comen9aron 
los  cuerdoB  &  burlar  ^  mormarar 
de  tal  cuenta,  porque  les  pares^ia 
que  era  m^or  disimular  sus 
quexas  6  airrayios  que  no  trabaxar 

tando   dineroe,   si   alii  fuessen; 


pues  no  confiaban  de  tal  numera 
de  juzgado,  ni  4  ninguno  con« 
venia  pedir  ni  enojar  al  que  se 
avia  de  quedar  mandando  la 
tierra,  porque  despues  no  le 
destruyesse  por  tal  causa ;  6  assl 
ninguno  ovo  tan  falto  de  sesso 
que  se  pusiesse  en  tal  jomada, 
pues  avia  de  ser  tiempo  perdido." 
— OviEDO,  HUt  Chn,  y  NaU 
de  Indian,  lib.  a 9,  cap.  17. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RESIDENCIA    OF   CORTES DEATH    OF  PONCE  DE 

LEON^-CONFUSED    STATE    OF    THE    GOVERNMENT 

OF   MEXICO PONCE    DE    LEON's     INSTRUCTIONS 

ABOUT  ENCOMIENDAS   COME  TO   NAUGHT ENCO- 

MIBNDAS   ALLOWED    BY    THE    SPANISH    COURT 

AN  AUDIENCIA  CREATED  FOR  MEXICO— INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO  THIS  AUDIENCIA  DO  NOT  VARY  THE 
NATURE   OF   ENCOMIENDAS    IN    NEW   SPAIN. 

THE    residencia   of  Cortes   was   commenced ;  B.  XIV. 
and  during  the  whole   time  that  it  lasted    ^'  ^' 
(namely,   seventeen  days),    not  a  single  charge 
was  brought  against  him.*     In  his  fifth  letter 
to    the    Emperor,    he    successfully    repels    theThenpty 
accusations,    made    against    him  by    « serpent  ^J  ^f 
tongues,"  with  regard  to  his  wealth  and  posses-  ^^JJ**^*** 
sions,  asserting  that,  if  he  has  received  much,  he  •nSaaix 
has  spent  much  more, — and  that,  too,  not  in  buy- 
ing heritages  for  himself,  but  in  extending  the 
patrimony  of  the  King.    He  declares,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  he  is  poor,  and  much  indebted. f 


*  "  Y  laego  fu^  pregonado 
pdblioameDte  en  la  plaza  de  esta 
dadad  mi  rendencia,  y  ettuve  en 
ella  diez  y  liete  diaa  ain  que  ae 
me  puaieee  demanda  algona." — 
DoewnmUo9  IiMitos,  torn.  4, 
p.  150. 


t  "  Y  cuanto  4  lo  que  dicen 
de  tener  yo  mucha  parte  de  la 
tierra,  asi  lo  oonfieeo,  y  que  he 
habido  harta  luma  y  cantidad  de 
oro;  pero  digo  que  no  ha  aido 
tanta  que  haya  baatado  para  qua 
yo  dige  de  aer  pobre  y  eatar 
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B.  XIV.  Indeed,  he  makes  the  following  curious  offer  to 
^-  ■*■  the  King.  His  Majesty  had  been  informed  that 
Cortes  possessed  two  hundred  cuentos  of  rent, 
upon  which  Cortes  offers  to  His  Majesty  to  com- 
mute all  that  he  has  for  twenty  cuenioa  of  rent  in  ' 
Kew  Spain,*  or  ten  in  the  mother  country. f 

The  residencia  of  Cortes,  however,  was  broken 
ofi"  by  an  »inexpected  event.  Ponce  de  Leon  had 
been  Ul  before  this  formal  ceremony  of  taking  the 
wands  of  justice :  he  returned  to  his  apartments, 
shivering,  and  unable  to  eat.  He  tlirew  himself 
on  liis  bed,  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise.  The 
fever  increased :  in  a  few  days  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  about  to  die ;  and,  summoning  to  his  bed- 
side the  King's  civil  servants,  in  their  presence 
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adendado  en  mss  de  cincnontn 
mil  pesos  de  oro  tva  tener 
castellano  de  que  pagarlo,  porque 
■i  mucko  he  babido,  muy  mucho 
mas  he  gastado,  y  no  en  comprar 
mayorazgoK  nl  otras  rentas  para 
u!,  lino  en  dilatar  por  esUa 
partcB  el  lenorlo  ;  patrimonio 
Heal  de  V.  A.  conqiiintando  con 
cUo  y  con  poner  mi  persona  k 
rauchos  trab^os,  riesgos  y  peli- 
groB,  mnchofl  reinos  y  seaorioa 
para  Vueiitrn  Gicelencia,  los 
cuoles  no  podr&n  encuhrir  Job 
inaloB  con  buh  aerpantina*  len- 
guaa."  —  Documentos  Inidtiot, 
torn.  4,  p.  154. 

*  "  Por  binto  k  V.  M.  anpljeo 
reciba  en  aervicio  todo  cuauto  jo 
acft  tcngo,  3  an  esoB  reinoB  me 
ha^  merced  de  ]<»  veinte  cuentos 
de  renta,  y  quednile  han  los  ciento 
y  ochent*,  y  yo  aervinS  en  la 
Real  presencia  de  V.  M.  dondo 
n«^  pienao  me  lur&  veat^a  ni 


tampooo  podri  encubrir  miK  >er- 
vicioB,  y  aun  para  lode  oca  pienao 
Ber&  v.  11.  de  ml  muy  Bervido 
porque  sabr^  como  testigo  de 
vista  dccir  4  V.  A.  lo  que  k  eu 
Real  aervicio  cenvicne  qae  ac4 
mande  proveer,  y  no  podri  ser 
engiiiiado  por  fulsoH  relsciones." 
— liorumeitltit  Infditos,  torn.  4, 
P-  IS7- 

t  "  Digo  que  siendo  V.  M, 
aervido  de  mo  liacer  ffleroed  de 
me  maudar  dar  en  esoa  teinos 
diez  cueutoa  de  ri?nia  y  que  yo 
en  elloe  le  vnya  a  servir,  no  serA 
para  mi  pequefia  merced  con 
dejar  todo  cuiuito  aca  tengo, 
porque  de  esta  manera  aatisraria 
ml  deseo  que  es  aervir  a  V.  M. 
en  BU  Real  presencia,  y  V.  M. 
asi  mismo  ae  satisfarU  de  mi 
loaltad  y  seria  de  m(  moy  ser- 
Tido." — Bclaeion  al  Eiipeba< 
DOB, por- HSBNAH  CoHT^B.   Dix. 

In4d,,Um,  4,  p.  159. 
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lie  delivered  his  wand  of  office  to  Marcos  de  B.  xiv. 
Agiular,'  and  soon  after  expired.     In  those  days  _^ 
eminent  persons  seldom  died  suddenly  without  Ponee  da 
the  suspicion  of  their  having  been  assisted  out  of  ,526."*^ 
the  world;  and,  as  Ponce  de  Leon's  death,  at  this 
juncture,  was  apparently  convenient  for  Cortes, 
there  were  not  wanting  people — to  use  a  Spanish 
phrase  of  that  day — who  probably  believed,  and 
loudly  asserted,  that  the  new  Governor  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  man  he  came  to  supersede.   This 
accusation,  no  doubt,  travelled,  with  all  the  swift- 
ness of  malignity,  to  the  Spanish  Court. 

Calumny,  which  can  not  only  make  a  cloud 
seem  like  a  mountain,  but  can  almost  transform 
a  cloud  into  a  mountain,  was  often  busy  with  the 
name  of  Cortes.  This  is  the  third  time — I 
almost  scorn  to  mention  it — that  he  was  accused 
of  poisoning  persons  whose  existence  was  supposed 
to  be  inconvenient  to  him. t  Any  man,  however, 
who  is  much  talked  of,  will  be  much  misre- 
presented. Indeed,  malignant  intention  is,  un- 
happily, the  least  part  of  calumny,  which  has  its 
sources  in  idle  talk,  playful  fancies,  gross  misap- 
prehensions, utter  exaggerations,  and  many  other 
rivulets  of  error  that  sometimes  flow  together 
into  one  huge  river  of  calumniation,  which 
pursues  its  muddy,  mischievous  course,  un- 
checked, for  ages. 


*  "  MarcoB  de  Agailar,  cierio 
Leindo"  (scholar,  as  distin- 
g^iahed  from  soldier).  —  Rk- 
XX8AL,  HUt,  de  Chiapa  y 
ChMtemala,  lib.  i,  cap.  7* 

VOL.  III.  M 


t  Francisco  de  Qaray,  and 
Catharine  de  Xuarez,  the  first 
wife  of  Cortes,  were  said  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  him.  Thene 
reports  were  utterly  without 
foundation. 
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Hnrroa  de 


Meanwliile,  in  Mexico,  it  was  immediately  a 
subject  of  discussion,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
whether  Ponce  de  Leon  could  delegate  the  power 
he  had  received  from  the  Emperor.  That  question, 
alter  many  juntas  {for  the  disputed  point  is  a  diffi- 
cult one),  was  determined  in  favour  of  Marcos  de 
Aguilar,  who  was  accordingly  accepted  as  the 
Governor.  There  is  always,  however,  a  loss  of 
power  in  these  transmissions  of  authority.  The 
loss  was  not  of  much  importance  in  the  present 
case,  for  Marcos  de  Aguilar  was  a  sickly  man,* 
and  the  charge  of  such  a  difficult  government  so 
rapidly  augmented  his  malady,  that  he  died  about 
two  months  after  his  appointment.  Again  Cortes 
seemed  to  be  delivered,  by  a  happy  accident,  from 
the  troubles  of  his  residvucia.  Before  his  death, 
Marcos  de  Aguilar  liad,  in  his  turn,  taken  care 
to  nominate  a  successor,  and  had  chosen  the 
Treasurer,  Alonzo  de  Estrada.  The  question 
respecting  the  delegation  of  authority  was  re- 
newed, and  much  disputed  over.  The  result,  too, 
was  different,  for  it  was  at  last  agreed  upon  that 
Estrada  should  govern,  but  in  concert  with 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  and  that  Cortes  should 
have  charge  of  the  government  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  war  department.  Indeed,  it  appears 
as  if  the  main  body  of  the  civil  servants  of 
Mexico  wished  that  Cortes  should  resume  the 
whole  power  which  he  had  held  before  the  arrival 


*  "  EtLsTs  tan  dolionte  j  ht^tico.  que  I0  darn  de  tnunar  tuift 
mnger  do  Cuititia,  y  tenia  una«  cabras  que  tuuibien  bebU  leohe 
dello*." — liSKKAL  Diaz,  cAp.  193. 
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of  Ponce  de  Leon,  until  the  Emperor  should  B.  XIV. 
decide  what  was  to  be  done.  But  Cortes  very  ^^  ^' 
prudently  refused,  ^juig?  that  "  his  fidelity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  would  thus  be  more  clearly 
manifested."  This  was  the  more  self-denjring 
on  the  part  of  Cortes,  as  it  is  probable,  from 
what  aflerwards  occurred,  that  he  knew  he 
should  find  no  firiend  in  Alonzo  de  Estrada, 
although  this  was  the  same  man  in  whom 
Cortes  had  placed  such  confidence,  and  whom  he 
had  left  in  authority  when  he  undertook  the 
journey  to  Honduras. 

Alonzo  de  Estrada  had  not  been  long  in  office  Dbpnte 
before  a  matter   of  dispute,  originally  trifling,  iJSSa 
arose,  which  carried  the  enmity  of  the  Governor  •^  ^^'^^^ 
and  Cortes  to  a  great  height.     An  inhabitant  of 
Mexico,  named  Diego  de  Figueroa,  had  a  violent 
quarrel  with  Christoval  Cortejo,  a  servant  of  San- 
doval, and  therefore  a  dependent  of  Cortes.    From 
words  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  Figueroa  was 
wounded.     Estrada,  with  the  utmost  rashness, 
listening  only  to  one  side,  and  pronouncing  sen- 
tence within  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  occurred, 
ordered  Cortejo's  left  hand  to  be  cut  off,  and,  after 
it  had  been  cut  off,  sent  him  to  prison,  in  order 
to  enforce  his  departure  from  Mexico  the  next  day, 
a  punishment  which  the  furious  Governor  resolved 
to  inflict,  in  addition  to  the  mutilation  that  the 
poor  man  had  already  suffered.    Not  satisfied  with 
this,  Estrada,  fearing  that  Cortes  would  not  bear 
quietly  such  treatment  of  a  follower,  sent  a  noti-  ooHm 
fication  to  Cortes  himself  that  he  should  quitj^^** 
Mexico,  and,  under  penalty  of  his  life,  should  not  ^'•»*»« 
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venture  to  contravene  this  order.  The  whole  city 
waa  inflamed  with  rage  at  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernor, and  the  inhabitants  rushed  to  place  them- 
eelves  at  the  disposal  of  Cortes,  threatening  open 
rebellion ;  but  Cortes,  ever  cautious,  only  hastened 
the  more  to  depart,  while  the  people  were  striving 
to  prevent  his  departure. 

Cortes  having  gone,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  being  in  the  highest  state  of  rage  and 
disgust,  the  elements  of  a  civil  war  were  actively 
at  work,  wlien  certain  monks  of  tlie  Order  of  St. 
Dominic,  who,  at  the  request  of  Cortes,  had  been 
sent  from  Spain  in  the  company  of  Ponce  de  Leon, 
now  interposed  to  check  the  tumult,  and  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  the  contending  parties.  Most 
of  these  monks  had,  like  Ponce  de  Leon,  been  very 
ill  on  their  arrival  in  the  country ;  but  the  two 
who  were  most  able  to  exert  themselves  on  this 
occasion.  Fathers  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de 
Betanzos — the  second  a  name  that  will  frequently 

1  occur  in  this  history — succeeded  in  reconciling 
Cortes  and    Estrada,    so    much    so,  that  Cortes 

^  "  drew  out  of  the  font"- — ^to  use  an  expression  of 
those  days — an  infant  son  of  Estrada,  who  had 
just  been  bom,  and,  according  to  the  narrator  of 
this  story,  ever  afterwards  tlie  two  great  men 
were  loving  gossips,  "  that  being  a  relationship," 
he  adds,  "  of  close  alliance  in  those  times,  and  not 
a  little  in  these."* 

These  quarrels  amongst  tlie  powerful  men  of 

*  "  pBrentokv  ile  gi-onde  union  en  oquelloH  tiempoa,  j  no  poco 
eelptiroila  en  vatoi." — Eehebal,  SUi.  d«  Ckiapa  j/  Gvatemala, 
lib.  1,  mp.  8. 
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Mexico  have  less  interest  for  us  than  they  other-  B.  XIV. 
wise  would,  from  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  names,    ^'  ^' 
and  because  some  of  the  personages  merely  flit 
across  the  path   of  history.     Else,   to   say   the 
truth,  aU  quarrels  among  men  are  very  interesting 
to  mankind,  from  the  low  street  brawl  created  by 
two  viragoes,  and  regarded  with  exceeding  interest 
by  the  passers  by,  up  to  the  courtly  feuds  of  great 
ministers  and  powerful  princes,  which  are  care- 
frdly  studied  in  all  their  details  by  philosophic 
historians.     In  the  present  instance  there  were 
many  persons  interested  in  having  the  instructions  ^^  ^« 
which  Ponce  de  Leon  brought  out  with  him  for-  iMtmc. 
gotten  or  laid  aside ;  and  those  who  should  have  to  oMght 
principally  attended  to  such  matters  of  govern- 
ment were  most  involved  in  the  general  clamour 
and  contention.     And  so,  when  Cortes  returned 
to  the  city,  and  peace  and  order  were  again  esta- 
blished, we  do  not  find  that  anything  had  been 
done,  or  was  to  be  done,  about  the  encomiendaa 
of  the  Indians.     Probably  the  authorities  were 
waiting  for  fresh  instructions  from  the  Court  of 
Spain,  in  this,  as  in  other  matters  relating  to 
the  government  of  Mexico.     The  reconcilement 
of  Cortes  and  Estrada  took  place  in  the  year 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  even  if  the 
political  state  of  Mexico  had  been  quiet  and  well- 
ordered  in  the  years  1526  and  1527,  any  move- 
ment for  doing  away  with  encomiendaa  would  have 
met  with  warm  favour  at  Court.  For  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  in  1527,  a  certain  Francisco  de  Mon- 
tejo,  an  old  companion  of  Cortes,  imdertaking  the 
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B.  XIV.  "pacification"  (as  it  was  called)  of  Yucatan,  bis 
^^'  •*•    orders  allowed  him  to  give  the  Indians  in  enco- 
Emo-        mienda ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  provided 
aiioaedbj  that  this  should  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Court™'^  clerigos  and  religiosoa  who  should  go  with  him. 
'■"'■     Hebrera  says  that  this  permission  to  give  the 
Indians  in  enconiienda  was  a  general  one  lor  the 
whole  Indies.     There  are  no  circumstances  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Indies  which  explain  the 
causes  of  this  permission  being  granted ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  presence  at  the  Spanish 
Court  of  many  of  the  colonists,  at  this  period, 
tended  to  settle  the  matter  in  this  way.    The  Con- 
tador  of  Mexico,  Eodrigo  de  Albornoz,  the  same 
man  who  wsis  the  first  to  give  such  sage  advice 
about  slaves,  was  now  at  Court ;  as  probably  were 
also  many  other  persons  connected  with  the  dis- 
putes wliieh  had  arisen  about  talcing  the  residencia 
of  Cortes.     They  would  be  looked  up  to,  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  Indies,  as  practical  men ;  and  their 
advice  (the  second  best  being  the  advice  generally 
given  by  sucli  persons),  backed  by  much  sound 
and  fluent  talk  upon  the  details  of  Indian  affairs, 
would  be  likely  to  he  adopted. 

Every  effort  hitherto  made  to  control  the 
power  of  Cortes  having,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
failed,  the  Spanish  Court  began  to  view  that 
power  with  increased  jealousy  and  alarm.  More- 
over, the  Court  must  have  been  bewildered  by 
representations  of  the  most  conilicting  nature, 
coming  from  the  various  cliiel'a  and  factions  of 
Mexico.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  and  his 
ministers,  resolved  to  change  the  form  of  govern- 
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ment.     Hispaniola  was  already  governed  by  an  B.  XIT. 
Audiencia.  The  Admiral,  Diego  Columbus,  son  of    ^^  ^' 
ihe  great  discoverer,  had  never  had  much  weight  Death  o£ 
in  affiurs,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in  this  c^iombu, 
year  (1528),  put  an  end  to  any  semblance  even  of    ■**^' 
other  authority  than  that  of  the  Audiencia.    It  was  ab 
now  thought  advisable  to  create  a  similar  body  ^l^ljJSjbr 
for  Mexico,  consisting  of  four  members,  with  a  Jf *JJ'^„5^ 
president.     Nufio  de  Guzman,  who  had  hitherto  ^  ^^majx 

for  PrfiMi, 

been  employed  in  the  government  of  Panuco,  was  dent, 
appointed  President.  As  the  presence  of  this  '^* 
new  governing  body  was  thought  to  be  urgently 
wanted  in  Mexico,  considerable  haste  was  made 
in  preparing  the  instructions  for  them.  Among 
the  first  things  that  they  were  to  attempt  was  the 
residenda  of  Cortes;  and,  in  order  that  this 
investigation  might  be  more  free,  they  were  to 
press  Cortes  to  quit  Mexico,  and  to  come  to  Court. 
It  may  be  noticed  as  an  instance  of  the  politic 
nature  of  the  Spanish  Administration,  that  two 
letters  were  prepared  for  Cortes,  urging  him  to 
come.  One  was  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma, 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
in  which  the  Bishop  assured  him  that  the 
King  wished  to  see  and  consult  with  him,  the 
Bishop  promising  to  use  all  his  own  interest  in 
&vour  of  Cortes.  In  case  Cortes  should  disre- 
gard this  letter,  the  Audiencia  were  to  produce  a 
letter  from  the  King,  requesting  his  assistance 
and  advice,  and  holding  out  assurances  of  favour 
and  reward. 

But  the  authorities  in  Spain  needed  not  to  have 
given  themselves  all  this  trouble,  for  Cortes,  who 
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Beems  generally  to  have  done  the  right  tiling  at 
the  right  time,  suddenly  appeared  at  Court  to 
assist  their  deliberations.  It  is  curious  that, 
at  the  same  moment,  the  other  great  Commander, 
■  Francisco  Pizarro,  was  also  at  Court ;  and  these 
two  captains  naturally  excited  the  interest  and 
admiration  of  the  Spanish  people.* 

The  arrival  of  Cortes — which  may  a  little 
remind  the  reader  of  the  return  of  Columbus,  for 
the  Conqueror  of  Mexico  had  also  brought  with 
him  specimens  of  the  riches  and  the  curiosities  of 
his  new  country — dispelled  at  once  the  vapours  of 
doubt  and  calumny  which  had  lately  obscured  his 
name  and  his  deeds  with  the  Spanish  Court. 
The  Emperor  received  him  favourably,  listened  to 
him  readily,  and,  with  the  usual  inteEigence 
wliich  Charles  manifested  in  aflairs,  delighted  to 
inspect  {hol^d  tie  ver)  the  strange  men,  animals, 
and  products  which  the  Conqueror  had  brought 
with  him  from  Mexico.f 

The  details  of  the  journey  of  Cortes  to  Court, 
and  of  Lis  stay  there,  are  so  interesting,  that  they 
must  be  told.  He  came  to  seek  powerful  friends, 
and  on  the  journey  he  lost  the  truest  friend, 
perhaps,  that,  amongst  men,  he  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. Sandoval,  the  constant  companion  of 
Cortes,  was  not  divided  from  him  in  this  journey. 
They  landed  together  at  Palos,  and  Sandoval 
feeling  unwell,  was  left  there,  while  Cortes  went 


•  "  Fue    cosa     notable, 
junto*  k  estoi  doa  Hombrea, 


eron  Diirad 


CHpiUneB  de 


los  miu  notables  del   Alundo, 
»qiul    tiempo,    aunque    el   i 


acababa  bus  HeuhoB  man  siut 
dales,   1  el  otru  tew  coioetifaba." 
—  Hebbeba,     Hilt.     J« 
Indiai,  Abc.  4,  lib.  4,  cap.  1. 
t  Uebsbba,  «bi  nipra. 
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to  the  monastery  of  La  Rabida  (a  place  that  had  B.  XIY. 
known  the   footsteps   of  many   illustrious   per-    ^^  ^' 
sonages),  to  perform  his  devotions.      Sandoval 
finrew  worse;  and  the  man  who  had  been  in  so 
Z.J  daogerou,  aftay,,  f»=e  to  face  witheoemie. 
worthy   of  his   prowess,   was  obliged  to   feign 
slumber  while  he  saw  his  villanous  host,  a  rope- 
maker,  enter  his  room  by  stealth,  and  carry  off 
his  gold.    Cortes,  on  being  apprised  of  his  friend's 
danger,  hurried  back  to  Palos,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  listen  to  Sandoval's  last  words,  and  to  §jjjjj^^ 
receive  his  last  injunctions.     The  body  of  San- 
doval was  carried  to  the  monastery  of  La  llabida, 
and  there  interred  with  much  pomp. 

When  there  are  two  friends  of  very  different 
ages,  and  one  dies,  it  is  much  sadder  for  the  sur- 
vivor if  it  be  the  younger  one  that  death  has 
taken.  Sandoval  might  have  found  another 
Cortes,  but  Cortes  would  never  find  another  "  Son 
Sandoval."  His  age  was  about  thirty  when  he 
died. 

Cortes,  in  deep  mouniing,  pursued  his  way  to 
Court,  receiving  all  honour  from  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  other  great  persons  who 
entertained  him  on  his  way.  The  Duke  of  Bejar, 
into  whose  family  Cortes  was  about  to  marry,  had 
prepared  the  Emperor's  mind  to  receive  the  great 
Captain  favourably.  The  next  day  after  hiscort^ijn, 
arrival,  Cortes  had  an  audience.     He  would  have  *?  "**?;, 

'  new  with 

knelt   before   his    sovereign,    but   the   Emperor  c*>»^i«  V- 
begged   him  immediately  to  rise.      Cortes  then 
recounted  his  deeds  and  his  sufferings,  and  the 
sinister  opposition  he  had  met  with.     There  is 
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Curten, 
vhile  he 


reason  to  believe  that  lie  was  a  much  better 
speaker  than  writer.  Cautious  and  reserved  men 
often  are.  They  need  the  stimulus  of  an  audience, 
and  tlie  pressure  of  a  great  occasion,  to  overcome 
their  reserve,  and  to  surprise  them  into  eloquence. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  which  must  have 
been  among  the  best  worth  hearing  of  those 
delivered  in  that  age,  he  said  that  His  Majesty 
must  be  tired  of  listening  to  him,  and  that 
perhaps  he  had  spoken  with  too  much  boldness 
for  a  subject  to  use  in  his  sovereign's  presence. 
Whereupon  he  begged  to  be  pardoned  for  any  in- 
advertency or  boldness,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
present  His  Majesty  with  a  memorial,  containing 
the  full  details  of  tlie  narrative  he  had  briefly 
recounted.  Again  he  sought  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  and  again  Charles  com- 
manded him  to  rise. 

I  cannot  relate  at  any  length  the  little  anec- 
dotes  and  small  scandal  which  were  current  about 
Cortes  at  tliis  time :  how  he  fell  into  favour  or 
out  of  iavour  with  this  or  that  great  personage ; 
how  the  Empress  was  a  little  dissatisfied  at  the 
jewels  he  presented  to  her,  because  those  which 
he  gave  to  his  betrothed,  Doha  Juana  de  Zuniga, 
were  finer  and  perhaps  more  exquisite ;  or  how, 
at  chapel,  he  took  a  place  nearer  to  the  Emperor 
than  some  thought  his  rank  would  warrant, 
although  this  was  done  at  the  Emperor's  desire. 

Undoubtedly,  the  favour  which  Charles 
showed  to  Cortes  was  such  as  might  provoke  the 
jealoiisy  of  courtiers.  When  Cortes  fell  ill,  the 
Emperor  went  to  visit  him  at  his  poaada^ — au 


I 
I 
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honour  of  the  rarest  kind,  and  of  the  greatest  B.  XIV. 
significance.  The  substantial  rewards  which  His  '  ^' 
Majesty  conferred  on  Cortes  were, — ^that  he 
created  him  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca ;  that 
he  gave  orders  to  the  Audiencia  of  Mexico  (who 
then  were  probably  at  Seville,  preparing  for  their 
voyage),  not  to  disturb  the  Marquis's  possessions 
in  New  Spain  {que  no  hiziesse  novedad  en  sus 
Indios);*  that  he  assigned  to  him  territories, 
including  three-and-twenty  thousand  vassals ;  and 
that  he  gave  him  two  rocky  islands  for  hunting- 
grounds.f 

The  Emperor  did  more  than  all  this.     He  lis- 
tened to  the  advice  and  the  recommendations  of 
Cortes,  who  was  enabled  to  benefit  his  friends — 
the  Bishop  of  Mexico  and  the  Franciscan  monks  Hii 
— and  to  cause  that  the  Emperor  should  found  a JfthT** 
nunnery,  and  should  endow  with  suitable  portions  ^"p*^'^- 
the  four  daughters  of  Montezuma,  whom  Cortes 
had  in  his  charge. 

There  is  on  record  a  single  sentence  of  the 
Emperor's,  that  must  have  been  addressed  to 
Cortes  in  some  private  interview,  which  shows 
the  gracious  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 


*  Hbksbba,  Hist  de  Iom  In- 
dUut  dec.  4,  lib.  6,  cap.  4. 
t  One  of  these  was  probably 


J  tres  mil  vassallos,  oon  sus 
tierras,  terminoe,  vassallos,  juri- 
dicion   civil  y  criminal,  alta  y 


the  Ccrro  del  Afarques,  which  |  baxa,  mero  misto  imperio,  rentas. 


Cortes  had  gained  on  his  advance 
to  the  siege  of  Mexico. 

**  Le  hizo  merced  pura,  e  irre- 
boeable  para  siempre  jamas,  de 


oficioe,  pechos,  derechos,  montes, 
y  prados,  y  aguas  oorrientes,  y 
estantes,  y  manantes,  y  oon  todas 
las  otras  cosas  que  pertenecian  4 


laa  villas,  y  pueblos  de  valle  de  ;  la    corona    Real.'*  —  Ubeaxaa, 
Atrisoo,  y  otros,  en    la  Nueva  \  dec  4,  lib.  6,  cap.  4. 
Espaila  basta  numero  de  veynte  ] 
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Ch.  4. 


sovereign.  Borrowing  a  metaphor  from  the 
archery-ground,  and  gracefully,  as  it  seems, 
alluding  to  a  former  misappreciation  of  the 
services  of  Cortes,  the  Emperor  said  that  he 
wished  to  deal  with  hira  as  those  who  contend 
with  the  cross-bow,  whose  first  shots  go  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  then  they  improve  and  improve, 
until  they  hit  the  centre  of  the  white.  So,  con- 
tinued His  Majesty,  he  wished  to  go  on  until  he 
had  shot  into  the  white  of  what  should  be  done 
to  reward  the  Marquis's  deserts ;  and  meanwhile, 
nothing  was  to  be  taken  from  him  which  he  then 
held.* 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  that  Cortes  did  not 
forget  his  old  friends  the  Tlascalans,  but  dwelt  on 
their  services,  and  procured  from  the  Emperor  an 
order  that  they  should  not  be  given  in  encomienda 
to  His  Majesty,  or  to  any  other  person. f 

EinaUy,  Cortes,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  the 
future,  treated  with  the  Emperor  respecting  any 


•  "'SiiMajeslad  me  hizomerced 
da  dccimic  que  no  sa  me  babiu 
de  quitar  uiula  de  lo  que  lettin. 
himtii  Ber  infomiado,  y  que  k 
queria  hiilier  conniigo  emao  lusque 
■e  muestrsn  a  Jugnr  4  1u  balleatK, 
que  los  pritneros  tiros  don  Aiera 
del  terrero,  y  as!  van  tmnendando 
hasta  dtir  en  el  bianco  y  Iil'I,  y 
destn  manera  su  M^eatad  queria 
ir  hasta  daj-  «□  cl  fiel  da  lo  que 
mil  servicioa  mereBcian,  que  enti* 
tantu  no  se  mo  quitaba  nj  ae  me 
habia  de  quilar  nada  de  lo  que 
tenia."  —  El  M^BQr^  del 
Vallb  al  PftESiDENTE  del  Con- 
tjo  Real  de  lat  Indiai.  Uqico, 


ZO  do  Setiembre  de  1 53S.    Doe. 
Ined.,  torn.  4,  p.  195. 

-f-  Tatnbien  Binific6  al  Rey  lo  ' 
mncho  que  le  arian  aerrido  loi 
do  la  prDvincia  de  Tlaitcala,  en  la 
gueira.conquiRta,  y  pncificaraondB 
Mexico,  y  otraa  provindui,  y  en 
lodo  lu  deinna  quo  le  avia  ofreddo: 
poT  lo  qual  loB  mondo  libertv, 
para  que  no  estuvjeBsen  encomen- 
dudm  a  HU  MageBtad,  ni  &  otraa 
pernonaa  algunaa,  pues  por  fll 
causa  se  afia  ganodu  Is  ti«rrB, 
teniendose  perpetuamente  me- 
nioria,  de  la  buvna  voluntsd  cou 
que  a  lodo  avian  acndido.'" — • 
Hebbbbi,  ut  tvpra. 
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diacovery  which  he  might  make  in  the  "  Sea  of  b.  xiv. 
the  South."  ^^'^' 

One  important  favour  Cortes  could  not  obtain. 
He  probably  had  the  tact  not  to  broach  the 
subject  with  the  Emperor,  but  his  friends  no 
doubt  endeavoured  to  gain  for  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  To  grant  this  boon  would  have 
been  foreign  to  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish  appmuted 
Court,  which  avoided,  if  possible,  to  make  a  dis-  ot^n  "*"* 


lew 


coverer,  or  a  conqueror,  into  a  Viceroy.     He  was  ^^^' 
left,  however,  in  the  important  office  of  Captain- 
(General. 

The  Emperor,  with  his  accustomed  kindness, 
gave  orders  that  the  Indians*  whom  Cortes  had 
brought  with  him  (among  whom  were  a  son  of 
Montezuma  and  a  son  of  the  Tlascalan  Chief 
Magisca,  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Lorenzo)  should  be  clothed,  and  should  be 
gratified  by  presents,  in  order  that  they  might 
return  contented  to  their  own  country.  The 
Emperor  also  ordered  that  a  monk,  named  Fray 
Antonio  de  Cuidad  Ilodrigo,  should  take  charge 
of  these  Indians,  in  order  to  see  that  they  were 
kindly  treated  on  their  way  home;  and  money 
was  given  to  them  to  buy  images  and  crucifixes, 
to  carry  with  them.f 

*  Cortes  brought  with  him  |  vin^ia  de  Tascaltecle  del  juego 
Indian*  who  excelled  in  the  games  |  del  batey,  que  es  de  pelota  gruessa 
of  New  Spain;  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  thing  for  a 
modem  reader  to  notice  is,  that 
the  balls  they  played  with  were 
apparently  made  of  caoutchouc. 
— ^"  Entre  los  quales  Uevaba  do^ 
jugadores  extremados  de  la  pro- 


hecha  de  leche  de  ^iertos  &rbolos 
^  otras  mixturas,  que  salta  la 
pelota  mucho." — Ovibdo,  HUt, 
Ghn,  y  Nat.  de  Indias,  lib.  33, 
cap.  49. 

t  "  Por  cedula  de  Empbba- 
DOB.   Madrid,  2  Octubre,  1528; 
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B.  XIV, 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  inSuence  the 
^^^jj_     arrival   of  Cortes  at  this  period  had  upon   the 
ona  for     general  legislation  of  the  Indies.     As  might  be 
ndlenaa.  expected,  his  advice,  which  was  given  in  writing, 
formed  matter  for  consideration  in  the  instructions 
to  be  given  to  the  Auditors.     These  instructions, 
iieDmim-  however,  do  not  essentially  change  the  nature  of 
uied.       encomiendas ;  hut,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  them 
js  that  they  contain  an  instruction  to  the  Auditors 
to  set  aside  for  the  King  those  head  townships  of 
provinces,  and  principal  pueblos,  which  the  Audi- 
tors shall  consider  it  desirable  for  the  King  to 
have ;  and,  from  the  Ust,  attached  to  these  instruc- 
tions, of  the  places  which  are  suggested  as  fit  to 
be  retained  by  the  King,  it  appears  as  if  Charles 
were  to  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  names  occur  the  grand  city  of  Temix- 
titan,  Tezcuco  and  its  land,  Cempoala  and  its  land, 


de  laReyna,  1539, 15  ileMarzo; 
i  Toledo,  31  Mnio,  1529.  Se 
manda  que  &,  39  indios  que  el 
Govemador  Ilenumdo  Cortea 
tr^o  de  Nueva  Eapafia  Be  lea 
Tiata,  laantenga,  care  i  re^le,  i 
se  mtituyan  a  bus  oatural^zas  k 
CMta  de  Sua  Hogestadis.  Norn- 
bniuBe  lun  36.  Los  f  oran  de  los 
maa  principalea — Don  Wartin, 
hijo  de  Mot^zama,  Don  Juui 
Cuyamitio,  Andrea  de  Tapia  hijo 
de  Governador  de  Mciico,  V°. 
Gontalez  Aculzin,  Don  Ilomando 
Tiifujutefal,  IXm  Lorenzo  de 
Ta«ca]a,  Don  Juan  de  Cenipoal. 
A  eatos  que  ae  den  aajoa  dc  l«r- 
ciopelo  Bzul  tva  mangati,  jubonea 
de  Camaaco  amarillo  i  capas  de 
gTaua,  i  calzaa  de  gnuuL,  i  goma 


do  terciopelo  azuJ,  i  cada.  doa 
comJEaK,  i  xapBtoH  i  cintas  i 
Bgugetaa :  a  \o»  restantca  loa 
niismofl  veatidoa  de  s«dft.  Murio 
ano  de  loa  7  priocipalea,  y  otro 
se  fue  a  Koma  (Bolbio  a  SenUft 
en  a^  Julio,  1531)).  En  lugar 
dextoa  se  manda  vestir  otroa  do* 
ritamente  como  Iob  demaa  5,  loa 
que  senelare  Frai  AntODlo  da 
Cuidad  liodrigo.  Fueron  vea- 
tidoa  eo  Abril  de  1529.  En 
Agoslo  ae  prepararon  baatlmeotos 
para  xu  tnantenimiento  de  a3  ^ 
dii^hoa  indioi  en  bu  viage  de 
Nueva  Espaiia.  Otroa  don  hallo 
que  SOD  mantenidoe  todo  eato 
aflo,  aeria  por  haver  quedwlo 
enfermoa." — Col.  de  MhHob, 
him.  78. 
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Tlascala  and  its  land,  and  Acapnlco  with  all  the  B.  xiv. 
seaports,  ^' 4> 

From  the  royal  orders  it  appears  (as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  their  obscure  wording)  as 
if  there  were  some  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
encomiendas  in  the  King's  districts,  and  those 
made  over  to  private  persons.  This,  if  so,  was  a 
great  advantage,  for  slavery  or  servitude  of  any 
kind  is  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  when  all 
the  servient  persons  are  of  one  class,  and  subject^ 
to  one  mode  of  rule.  The  slaves  themselves  are 
not  only  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  but  less  is 
learnt  of  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  when 
there  are  no  differences  in  their  condition — when 
they  remain,  as  it  were,  one  solid,  inert,  hopeless 
mass  of  difficulty. 

Thus  much  for  the  subject  of  encomiendas^  as 
it  was  dealt  with  in  these  instructions.     With 
regard  to  other  points  of  Indian  administration, 
the  royal  orders  contain  much  that  was  humane 
and  considerate, — for  the  discharge  of  the  royal 
conscience  really  seems  in  those  days  to  have  been 
a  cnreat  concern.     It  was  ordered  that  no  Indian  Protection 
should  carry  any  burdens  against  his  will,  whether  indiMit 
he  was  paid  for  it  or  not,  with  the  single  exception  2Sr  ««»- 
of  the  tribute,  or  produce  representing  tribute,  ^'^^' 
which  they  had  to  pay  their  encomenderos ;  and 
this,  even,  they  were  not  bound  to  carry,  if  the 
encomenderos  lived  more  than  twenty  leagues  off.* 


*  **  Mand6,  que  no  se  diese 
Ingar  para  que  ningun  Castellano 
cargase    lofl  IndioH,  para  Uevar 


otro  ni  por  ningun  oamino,  ni  en 
otra  manera,  publica,  ni  secreta- 
mente,  oontra  su  voluntad,  con 


Mantenimiento0,  de  un  Lugar  4    paga,  ni  sin  ella :    sino  que  te 
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remoTed 
from  tbei 
diitrieU. 


B.  xrv.  Moreover,  no  encomendero  was  to  compel  the 
•  ^'  Indians  to  build  any  house  for  him  but  his  own. 
If  he  sold  his  own  house,  he  must  build  another 
at  his  own  charge.  During  seedtime  the  Indians 
were  not  to  be  employed  by  their  masters ;  and 
when  they  were  sent  to  the  mines  they  were  to 
be  provided  with  clergy  there.  This  last  order, 
if  it  had  been  generally  acted  up  to,  would  have 
been  a  great  protection. 
ni^aiiB  not  Another  important  order  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  was,  that  they  should  not,  even 
when  they  were  slaves,  be  removed  from  their 
own  districts.  "With  regard  to  slaves,  the  orders 
quoted  before,  that  the  proof  of  slavery  should 
rest  with  the  master,  and  that  the  branding-iron 
should  be  in  official  custody,  are  found  in  these 
instructions. 

To  men  practised  in  government,  as  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  his  ministers  were,  the  old  diffi- 
culty (qais  ciistodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?")  naturally 
occurred.  It  was  very  well  to  make  all  these 
wise  laws  for  the  Indians ;  but  who  was  to  see  that 
Protecto  ^^^y  would  be  obeyed?  To  meet  this  difficidty, 
Bptwiii(«d.  a  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians  was  pre- 


llevsge  con  Bcatiu,  cumu  qui- 
Blesen ;  pucB  ia,  por  )b  gracia  de 
DioA  (coil  la  industria  do  Iob 
CiutellaiiM)  bavia  ea  aquella 
Tierra  abundancia  de  ellas : 
ntinqiie  ae  permitln.  que  lo> 
Iiidios.  que  al  jireeente  cataban 
encomcndodoB,  el  Iribulo,  f  scr- 
vicio.  que  oran  obligadoti  de  dar, 
lo  padi»«n  lUvar  basU  el 
Iiogar,  adonde  laa  Penonas  de 
Im  UnvomeaderM   residiao,   no 


pasando  de  Tcinte  Lcguaa  de  su 
Pueblo ;  f  que  bI  les  tnanda«cn 
que  so  Ion  llcvosen  a  las  Uinw, 
d  a  otraB  parUn,  adonde  no  reai- 
diese  el  Encoinendero,  uo  w 
biciew  sin  volimtad  de  loa  In- 
dioii,  pagandosclo  pnuierametita, 
!  no  panando  eiito  de  laa  veinU 
Ijegnas." — Hebbeba,  Hitt.  d« 
laa  Indiiu,  dec.  4,  lib.  4, 
cap.  3. 
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pared,  as  early,  apparently,  as  the  date  of  the  first  B.  XIV. 
draught  of  the  instructions  for  the  Audienda.  ^-  ^• 
The  plan  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
adopted  in  1516  by  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes. 
The  office  formerly  held  by  Las  Casas  was 
renewed,  and  Protectors  were  appointed  for  the 
Indians,  who  were  ^^  charged  and  commanded  to 
have  much  care  to  visit  and  inspect  the  said 
Indians,  and  to  cause  that  they  should  be  well- 
treated  and  taught  in  secular  things  (for  so  we 
may  render  the  word  endustriados\  and  instructed 
in  the  Articles  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  by 
the  persons  who  have  charge  of  them  in  encO' 
mienda.^** 


•  "  Por  1*  presente  vo«  man- 
damoe  cometemos  j  encargamon 
J  mandAmcM,  qae  tengaii  macho 
eaydado  de  mir&r  7  viiitar  los 
dichos  IndicM  j  hazer  que  sean 
bien  tratadot   y  enduBtriadot  y 


ensefiadofl  en  las  cosas  de  nues- 
tra  sancta  fee  cath61ica."  —  £1 
EuvRRADOR  al  Obispo  di 
MEXICO,  10  Henero,  1528, 
PuoA,  PravUumes,  fol.  64. 
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ARSJVAL     OP     THE     AUDIENCIA  —  GREAT     DISPUTES 
BETWEEN     TDE     PROTECTOKS     OF     THE      INDIANS 

AND  THE  AUDIENCIA— THE  AUDITORS  PROSECDTK 
THE  BISHOP  OP  MEXICO THE  BISHOP  EXCOM- 
MUNICATES    THE     AUDITORS A     GREAT    JUNTA 

IN    SPAIN    ON    THE    SUBJECT    OP   THE   INDIES. 

THE  officers  constituting  the  Audiencia  having 
received  their  instructions,  set  sail  from  Seville 
for  New  Spain  at  the  end  of  August,  1538,  and 
Finrt         arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  6th  of  December  of 
irriTM" io  that  year.    From  thence  thcj  sent  to  suramon 
D^  ij^s.'  Nuiio  de  Guzman,  who  was  to  be  their  President ; 
but,  without  waiting  for  him,  having  the  Empe- 
ror's command  to  that  effect,  they  made  their 
entrance  into  the  city  of  Mexico.     The  climate  of 
this  place  seems  to  have  constantly  had  all  the  bad 
effects  which  ill-doers  could  have  wished  for  upon 
the  unhappy  official  men  and  lawyers  who  were 
sent  thither  from  the  mother  country.     Two  of 
the  Auditors,  the  Licenciates  Parada  and  Francisco 
Maldonado,  fell  ill,  and  died  within  thii'teen  days 
after  their   arrival.      This    circumstance    would 
tend    to   diminish    the    suspicions,    if  any   still 
existed,  of  Cortes  having  been  concerned  in  the 
opportune  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon.     The  other 
of^^n^"  Auditors  commenced  taking  the  residencia  amidst 
a  perfect  hubbub  of  complaints,  demands,  and 
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law-suits,  principallj  directed  against  the  absent  B.  XIV. 
Ck>rtes,  who  was  more  happily  engaged  than  in    ^'  ^' 
replying  to  them,  by  solemnizing  his  marriage 
with  Juana  de  Zufiiga,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Aguilar,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Bejar. 

The  appointment  of  Nufio  de  Guzman  was  a 
most  deplorable  one.  He  appears  to  have  had 
nothing  about  him  of  the  nature  of  a  statesman, 
but  to  have  been  a  cruel,  rapacious,  inconsiderate 
man,  whose  career  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
some  of  the  captains  who,  under  Pedrarias,  had 
desolated  the  Terra-Firma.  Tliis  bad  appointment 
was  probably  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Spain  to  have  a  military  man,  of  some 
repute  in  the  Indies,  to  supply  the  place  of  Cortes, 
the  fear  of  that  great  Conqueror  being  the  ruling 
motive  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Audiencia.  When  Nufio  de  Guzman  came 
to  join  his  colleagues  in  Mexico,  though  some 
care  was  taken  in  the  general  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment, yet  the  Auditors  were  accused  of  attending 
more  to  their  private  interests  than  to  their 
public  duties,  and  of  being  wholly  neglectful 
of  those  royal  orders,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid,  touching  the  liberty  and 
good  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Thence  grewoj^t 
vehement  disputes  between  the  Auditors  and^jJJJ^J^ 
the   Protectors   of  the  Indians, — ^not  only   the^^*^. 

'  ^  J        ^     tectort  of 

official  Protectors,  but  the  Franciscan  Monks  in  the  indianf 

And  the 

the  city  of  Mexico,  who  demanded  the  execution  mw 
of  these  royal  orders,  saying,  that  otherwise  the 
royal  conscience  would  not  be  discharged.     Nufio 
de  Guzman  and  his  Auditors,  in  the  usual  way  of 
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B.  XIV.  factioas  persons,  who  meet  an  accusation  made 
•  ^'  against  them  by  charges  against  tlie  opposite 
party  wliich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand,  replied  that  the  Monks  and  the  Pro- 
tectors were  partisans  of  Cortes,  and  rather 
defenders  of  him  than  of  the  Indians.  Instantly 
the  whole  town  was  engaged  on  one  side  or  other 
of  these  two  factions ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  royal  historiographer,  "  so  things  went  on 
with  much  confusion  and  shamefulness,"* 

Without  entering  into  the  degrading  disputes 
which  arose  from  this  state  of  things,  one  or  two 
exploits  of  Nuno  de  Guzman's,  in  a  foray  against 
the  Chicliimecas,  may  be  mentioned,  as  serving  to 
show  his  want  of  fitness  for  his  new  office.  He 
acted,  indeed,  throughout,  with  the  utmost  intem- 
perancc,  partiality,  and  even  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  world.+  Upon  grounds  which  at  the  time 
were  thought  tyrannical,  he  caused  the  Chief  of  the 
Chichimecas  to  be  put  to  the  torture  and  burnt. 
Other  Chiefs,  even  in  friendly  districts,  when  they 
failed  in  bringing  food  or  gold,  were  tormented 
by  a  savage  dog  being  let  loose  upon  them. 
Altogether  the  expedition  was  one  continual 
course  of  cruelty  and  folly.  We  may  say  foUy, 
because  when  Cortes  or  Vasco  Nuiiez  committed 
the  acts  of  barbarity,  which,  alas!  will  for  ever 
BuUy  their  great  names,  their  cruelty  always  had 
much  of  policy  in  it,  and  little  or  nothing  of 
mere  wantonness.     But  now  there  was  no  occasion 


Nnllo  da 
QniiDaii't 
erodtr. 


*  Hebbera,  Hitt.  de  lot  India*,  de<t.  4,  lib.  4,  cap.  1 1. 
f  For  iti«Unoe,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  onj  letters  oomittg 
&om  Spain  bot  his  oim. 
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to  strike   terror.      The   Spaniards   were    not   a  B.XIV. 
mere  handful  of  men  contending  against  a  great    ^'  ^' 
and  well-con stitated   empire.      The   barbarities 
of  Nofio   de   Guzman   were,   therefore,   out    of 
date. 

Complaints  from  both  factions  were  addressed 
to  the  Emperor,  the  Auditors  accusing  Cortes  of 
having   had    the    most    treasonable    intentions, 
declaring  that   the  Bishops,  under   pretence   of 
being  protectors  of  the  Indians,  meddled   with 
the  royal  jurisdiction;  that  the  Franciscan  Monks 
were  devoted  partisans  of  the  Marques  del  Valle ; 
and  that,  with  regard  to  the  Indians,  the  opinion  TU 
of  the  Audiencia  was,  that  the  encomiendas  should  adriaM  Um 
be  made  perpetual,  in  order  that  their  masters  to  if2? 
might  treat  them  with  more  love, — a  plausible,  ^J^J^^^ 
but  very  insufficient,  reason  to  justify  a  system  p«n>rto^ 
of  servitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  was 
not  slow  in  informing  His  Majesty  of  his  view  of 
the  question.  A  letter  of  this  prelate's  exists, 
which  perhaps  was  one  of  those  which  Charles  the 
Fifth  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  from  Genoa, 
ordering  a  junta  of  the  Great  Council  of  Spain  to 
be  summoned,  in  order  to  consider  again  the 
government  of  Mexico ;  and  this  letter  is  so  ad- 
mirably descriptive  of  the  state  of  things  which 
took  place  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  Audiencia 
at  Mexico,  that  the  Bishop's  OMm  words  must  be 
quoted.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  August  the 
27th,  1529.  "  Also,"  the  Bishop  writes,  "  there  Bi^^n^.J^ 
came  to  me  secretly,  to  make  their  complaints,  letter 

"'  -  .  to  the 

the  Lords  of  Huaxocingo,  who  at  the  time  were  smperor. 
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B,  HT.  in  encomienda  to  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  and  they 
^'  said  that  they  served  Hernando  Cortes  as  his 
raayordomos  commanded,  and  gave  the  tribute 
which  was  agreed  upon,  but  that  for  some  time 
the  President  and  Auditors  had  cast  upon  them 
another  tribute  in  addition  to  this ;  and  what 
they  thought  more  liard  still  was,  that  they  had 
to  bring  each  day,  to  the  house  of  each  Auditor, 
for  his  maintenance,  seven  fowls,  and  many 
quails,  and  seventy  eggs,  and  wood,  charcoal,  and 
other  trifling  things,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  maize."*  It  appears,  too,  from  the 
Bishop's  letter,  that  this  maize  was  not  of  their 
own  growing,  but  that  they  bad  to  buy  it,  and 
that  their  resources  were  now  exhausted.  The 
(port  greatest  grievance,  however,  which  these  Chiefs 
had  to  complain  of  was  their  being  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  transport  of  these  commodities. 
Tl\\e.\i  pueblos  were  eight  or  ten  leagues  off;  the 
way  was  cumbered  with  snow ;  and,  to  maintain 
such  a  daily  service,  a  great  many  persons  were 
necessary.  Indeed,  not  only  men,  but  pregnant 
women,  and  boys,  were  obliged  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing these  burdens.  The  result  was,  that  a 
hundred  and  thirteen  persons  had  already  died, 
from  this  enforced  toiL  How  significant  is  thia 
one  little  circumstance,  when  we  are  estimating 
the  numbers  destroyed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Indies !  The  Auditors  arrived  in  December, 
1528 ;  BO  that  in  six  or  eight  mouths,  such  had 


•  Carta  de  Fxat  Joam  pb  Z(thisba.oa,  OVupo  de  Mexico ; 
Coheeim  de  UvSoz,  US.,  torn.  78. 
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been  the  loss  of  life  in  a  single  encomienda^  from  B.  XIV. 
this  apparently  trifling  service  of  transport  im-  ^^'  ^' 
posed  upon  it.  The  Chiefs,  after  begging  the 
Bishop  to  defend  them,  assured  him  that  no  other 
resonrce  was  left  for  them  but  to  fly  to  the 
mountains.  "To  whom,"  he  says,  "I  replied 
the  best  I  could,  telling  them  that  such  pro- 
ceedings were  not  the  will  of  Your  Majesty,  and 
holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  a  speedy  remedy ;  so 
they  went  away  secretly  consoled.  Then  I  spoke 
to  the  President  and  Auditors,  with  no  little 
affliction  to  myself,  from  my  inability  to  remedy  tfAm,rom 
the  wrong,  informing  them  that  certain  padres  Jjj*"*^*^ 
had  written  to  me  from  Huaxocingo  (that  the  i^^j^m. 
Audiencia  might  not  suspect  that  the  Indian 
Chiefs  had  come  to  me  to  complain),  and  I  told 
them  (the  Auditors)  that  I  had  Your  Majesty's 
command  to  defend  the  Indians,  and  that  I  could 
not  but  endeavour  to  do  so,  even  if  I  knew  that 
it  would  cost  me  my  life,  and  that  they  should 
bring  their  demands  upon  these  Indians  down  to 
what  was  just,  and  that  they  should  keep  on 
record  that  I  would  do  what  1  could  to  prevent 
these  deaths.  The  President  replied  to  me,  that 
the  Indians  must  do  what  the  Audiencia  ordered 
them,  whether  they  died  or  not ;  and  that  if  I  put 
myself  forward  to  defend  them,  the  Audiencia 
would  chastise  me,  as  the  Bishop  of  Zamora* 
had  been  chastised ;  and  that  the  Indians  must 


*  Don  Antonio  de  Acufia, 
Bishop  of  Zamora,  who  was 
strangled  in  the  fortress  of 
Simancas.  Uis  crime  was,  having 


taken  the  side  of  the  Camuni* 
dades  in  the  war  against  Charles 
the  FifUi,  on  his  aooession  to  the 
throne. 
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B.  xrv.  be  taxed,  and  must  live  in  the  way  that  they 
*^'  ^'    ordered,  and  no  other."* 

Nor  were  these  idle  threats.  Tlie  Bishop,  no 
doubt,  persevered  in  maintaining  the  good  cause, 
preaching  in  favour  of  the  instruction,  conver- 
sion, and  preservation  of  the  Indians,  urging 
that  a  stop  should  be  put  to  the  sumptuous  works 
which  the  Auditors  were  continually  making  at 
the  cost  of  the  Indians,  and  demanding  the  ful- 
Tiis  filment  of  the  royal  ordinances.     Tlie  Auditors 

proMoito  met  this  last  move  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop 
ugaiiiat  the  Protector,    by   condemning   him    in  his  tempo- 
',j3o,     ralities;  and,  threatening  the  heaviest  penalties, 
they    prohibited  the   King's  officers,    and  those 
who  had  to   pay  the  tithes,    from    giving   any 
means  of  support  to  the  Bishop  or  his  clergy. 
This  prohibition,  as  appears  from  the  law-pro- 
ceedings in  this  case,  was  in  force  for  the  whole 
The  BUhop  of  the  year  1530.     The  Bishop,  on  his  side,  fought 
with  spiritual  weapons,  and  excommunicated  the 
Auditors. 

On  reference  to  the  law-proceedings  which 
the  conduct  of  tliis  infamous  Audiencia  afterwards 
gave  rise  to,  it  appears  that  Niuio  de  Ciuzman 
must  have  added  considerably  to  the  number  of 


*  "  Bespondiome  el  Prc»i-  j  mandar  i  tomar  cueata  porqne 
dento  que  elloB  hariaxi  de  cum-  I  eran  mis  superlotvs  i  Iiavian  de 
plir  lo  que  el  Audiencis  mui-  j  provcer  la  Yglesia  de  CnpeUaues 
davs  muricEen  6  no,  i  que  ti  fo  i  pagallos  de  los  diezmos  porqua 
me  ponia  en  defendellos  me  caa-  |  jo  de  una  sola  parte  delloi 
ti^rian  camo  el  Obispo  do  puedo  dieponer  i  no  de  mas." — 
Zamora  Fu^  casti^da.  (  quelios  j  Carta  de  Fbat  Juin 
tio  havian  de  tnsarsc  en  vivir  por    Zz)iiKKka\,      C.      Obitpo 

a  de  nadie  ulna  todoa  por  la    Attfiiro  ;   Coleccian  de  McSoz, 
an^a,  I   qoeljoa  me  havian  de  j  MS.,  torn.  78. 
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slaves  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  statement  made  B.  XIV. 
npon  oath,  in  which  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lopez,  ^'  ^' 
one  of  Ghizman's  lieutenants,  confesses,  that  by 
command  of  Nuiio  de  Guzman,  he  made  war  for 
some  days  upon  certain  pueblos ;  and  because  the 
Indians,  when  required  to  do  so  (perhaps  by  the 
original  requtrimiento\  would  not  come  peaceably, 
he  seized  upon  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  branded  them  with  the 
iron  that  the  General  gave  him,  and  then  deli- 
vered them  up  to  the  said  General,  who  distri- 
buted them.  They  were  rated  at  the  value  of 
five  pesos  each,  and  one  peso  was  paid  for  the 
royal  fifth.* 

The  Franciscan  Monks,  who  were  ranged  on  Fraiicifleaa 
the  side  of  the  Bishop,  in  making  excuses  after-  the  Jd»^ 
wards  (which  they  do  with  all  humility),  for  the  ^* 
sad  disturbances  of  these  times,  declare  in  the 
strongest  terms  that  false  witnesses  were  brought 


*  Despues  do  lo  smso  dicho  esclavotf  en  Nobiembre  i  Diciem- 
en  3  Febrero  1532  el  Licenciado  bre  de  1530.  Que  el  manda- 
Maldonado  tom6  juramento  del  '  micnto  para  ello  tiene  en  Cuisco, 
dicho  Lopez  quien  preguntando  '  pueblo  de  Mechuacan  enoomen- 
quantofl  esclavos  se  hicieron  y  !  dado  a  ^L  Que  no  sabe  haverse 
donde,  dijo  que  en  el  pueblo  de  I  hecho    otros    esclavos    en    esta 


Agnacatlan  12  leguas  maa  ac4 
de  XalJsoo  i  en  Zapualca  por 
mandado  do  N^.  Guzman  hizo 
goerra  cierios  diaa,  i  porque 
requeridoa  no  quisieron  vcnir  de 
Paz  aprea6  hombres,  mugeres  i 
nifioa  1000,  los  herro  con  yerro 
qne  le  di6  el  General,  ae  lo« 
entnsg6  en  Chiametla  (  ^1  los 
Teparti6 :  Aprocidronse  cada  4  5 
pesos  i  por  cada  se  dava  un  peso 
de  qTiinto  real.     Hici^ronse  los 


Jornada.  Mand6  el  Licenciado 
ul  confesante  trugcne  este  man- 
damiento  al  Audiencia  dcntro  de 
30  dias.  Autoriza  esta  con- 
fesion,  Alonso  de  Mata  Escri- 
vano."  —  Dicho  de  Gonzalo 
Lopez  en  lo  de  N^  de  Qvzuax 
Parece  otra  parte  de  la  in* 
formacion  tomcula  por  el  Am* 
diencia,  Coleccian  de  Mul^oz, 
MS.,  tom.  79. 
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against  them  by  the  Audiencia.  In  the  course 
of  this  statement,  the  monks  take  occasion  to 
give  their  view  of  the  natives.  "  It  is  a  gentle 
people,"  they  say,  "  doing  more  from  fear  than 
from  virtue,  and  they  work  well,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours 

They  lie  to  a  reasonable  amount,  but  Uttle  with  any 
one  who  treats  them  well,  or  at  least  not  so  much" 
(this  is  pretty  nearly  the  account  that  might  be 
given  as  regards  the  truthfulness  of  most  people 
in  a  sta,te  of  servitude) ;  "  they  are  well  disposed  to 
religion,  confessing  very  well,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  asking  them  questions.     They  are  given 

to  drunkenness,  and  require  restraint The 

children  of  our  monastery  already  know  much, 
and  teach  others.  They  sing  plain  chant,  and 
accompany  the  organ  competently."* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  how  many  of 
the  genera]  principles  of  policy  and  government 
occur  in  the  course  of  these  lamentable  trans- 
'  actions,  and  that  the  Indians  suffer  from  some  of 
those  causes  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  have  at 
various  times  affected  all  nations.     The  learned 


*  "  Mieotim  razoiiablemente, 
pero  poco  con  quien  h\ea  los 
trats.,  6  no  Uoto.  li^gtos  malrs 
I  otnn  bicDta,  que  es 
gentu  qui^  vienen  bien  d  cupBtrn 
i6,  amMiaum  muclio  bien  as! 
que  no  tien  uec<!nidiid  d«  |ire- 
guntss.  Pur  la  mayor  parU  eon 
se  emborrathur,  ! 
tienen  gran  ni-msidad  de  te  lee 
impedir  ....  para  au  aalbacion 
e  polic-ia.  Los  niuoa  do  nues- 
traa  cAsaa  aaben  ja  mucho,  I 
mticluM.      ConUn 


ciuito  llano  i  cAtibi  de  6rgu]o 
conpptentemente." — At  Contijo 
de  Yndiat,  Fsti  JuiN,  tlecio, 
— Fail  MiBTiNiis  »B  Valkk- 
cii  Custot,  &C.,  Fbai  LcJ8  db 
Ft'EN3ALti>A,  GtianiiandeTE:t- 

C-CCO, — FEilANTONIoOBTIZ.O. 

de     M^iico,' — Fbai     Awtosio 

Miz-DONADo,  G.  de  Tlaclal- 
maxali.Fbat  FrancihcoOimi- 
NEZ,  G.  de  Cemfo 
Mexico  detta  eaia  de  San  fViMi- 
ciico,  3"}  Mono,  1531.  CoUt- 
eioa  de  HcSoz,  MS.,  tmn.  79. 
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and  thoughtful  men — for  such  the  monks  and  B.  XIV. 
ecclesiastics  must  be  held  to  be,  looking  before  and  ^^'  ^' 
after,  knowing  many  of  the  issues  of  history,  and 
often  appealing  to  great  and  general  principles, — 
are  steadily  arrayed  against  the  mere  conquering 
soldier, — as  the  good  Bishop  Zumarraga  and  his 
confraternity,  against  Nuno  de  Ghizman  and  his 
followers.  The  Bishop,  too,  displays  some  of  the 
courage  of  the  soldier,  for  all  offices  were  less 
divided  in  those  days.  In  his  letters  to  Spain,  he 
said  that  God  knew  he  was  not  moved  to  complain 
because  the  Auditors  had  deprived  him  of  his 
tithes,  since  his  ^^  pastoral  habit  would  assure  him 
honour  and  esteem ;  that,  with  some  saddle-bags 
for  a  wallet,  he  should  know  how  to  seek  his 
living,  which  he  would  account  as  the  highest 
felicity,  if  it  were  done  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
for  the  honour  and  conscience  of  the  King." 

Then,  again,  in  these  transactions  at  Mexico 
may  be  seen  the  old  contest  between  Church  and 
State,  of  which  the  Auditors  dexterously  availed 
themselves  in  their  complaints  to  the  Emperor, 
when  they  accused  the  Bishop  of  meddling  Mrith 
the  civil  authorities. 

All  these  complaints  and  recriminations  from 
the  chief  men  in  Mexico,  which  probably  came 
together,  and  were  delivered  to  Charles  the  Fifth  ^^^* 
at  Barcelona,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Italy  after  •©quwnted 
the  Treaty  of  Cambray,  must  have  been  a  source  luto  of  tii« 
of  considerable  disappointment  and  mortification  ment  at 
to  him ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  for  the  Emperor  ^^^ 
what  must  have  been  felt  by  most  persons  for  the 


188  jt7ie  Emperor  orders  a  great 

B.  XIV.  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  when  lie  was  told  by  Las 
'  ^'    Casas  that  his  mission  of  the  Jeronimites  would 
fail.     There  could  have  been  little  doubt,  in  any 
statesman's  mind,  that  Nofio  de  Guzman  must  be 
removed,  and   the  Audit^ars  superseded,  "these 
ministers,"  to  use  the  sarcastic  words  of  Hehrera, 
"having  industriously  (z'.e.,  with  ai-tfuluess  and 
pertinacity)  conformed  themselves  to  attend  in  no 
respect  to  the  instructions  which  had  been  given 
chfu-isiV.  to   them."*     Charles    the    Fifth    seems  to  have 
Dfi^o/    submitted  the  whole  affair  to  his  Government  in 
"  wT"      Spain,  and  not  merely  to  have  referred  to  Uiem 
MinuMra.  ^Jig  immediate  question  connected  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jiidieacia,  but  the  general  and  great 
question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians — whether 
they  were  to  be  put  in  encomienda  or  not. 

This  was  one  of  the  crises  of  legislation  for  the 
Indies— one  of  those  signal  occasions  for  states* 
men  which  are  not  noticed  in  connexion  with  well- 
fought  battles  or  prominent  events  of  any  kind,  bat 
which  more  nearly  resemble  (though  in  a  humble 
way)  those  remarkable  days  or  hours  in  the  liveg. 
of  great  inventors,  when  the  true  thought  comes 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  in  a  moment  something 


I 


1 


'  "  Que  indaatriosomente  ee  auggeBtions  and  critiuisms,  tlut 
liavian  conloruiiulo  oquellos  !  induttrioKawmte  in  tliat  agt 
miniBtros,  para  en  nada  guarflar  meant  "  cunningly."  I  huc^ 
]b8  loiitrumoQeB,  qac  se  les  i  lioweviT,  kept  the  word  "indtu* 
dieron."  —  Hebbgra,  Hitt.  ife  trioualy,"  fancying  that  Hetren 
laa  Iitdiof,  doc.  4,  lib.  7,  intended,  with  Bome  humorotw- 
csp.  8.  I  new,     to    express    the    ntoluta 

I  am  infonDed  b;  Mr.  J.  li.  j  labour  aa  well  aa  the  artful* 
Choriej,  a  most  accomplished  I  ocaa  with  which  tliwe  worthleM 
Sponiah  acholar,  to  whom  I  am  auditors  diuobefed  their  inatrao- 
excMdingly  indebted  for  valuable  I  tiona. 


I 
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is  seen  and  determined,  which  is  to  affect  mankind  B.  XIV. 
for  ever  after.     That  the  Emperor  had  at  this    ^^'  ^' 
time  made  this  reference  to  his  Council  in  Spain, 
and  that  the  Council  had  pronounced  a  clear  deci- 
sion upon  it,  were  facts  known  to  Las  Casas  ;* 
bat  the  whole  importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
transaction  have  only  been  ascertained  since  the 
archives  of  Spain  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
modem  times. f     It  was  from  Genoa,  |  and  while 
the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  ins{>ecting  his  new 
conquests  in  Italy,  that  he  wrote  to  his  Grovem- 
ment  in  Spain,  of  which  the  Empress  was  thcAmott 
head,   commanding   that   a  great  Junta  should  y^^^^^ 
be  formed,  consisting  of  the  Council  of  State,  |v8p^  "» 
the   Council   of  the   Iloyal    Revenues,    and  the*o^« 

^  ,  ,  Indies. 

Council    of    the    Indies.       The    reports    from    1539. 


*  Lab  Ca818,  Sobre  el  Be- 
medio  Octavo,  Kazon  19,  p. 
205. 

f  Heirera  gives  a  long  ac- 
eoont  of  a  Junta  held  at  Barce- 
lona; but  I  am  nearly  sure 
he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
Smperor,  in  the  hurrj  of  a 
jonmej  to  Italy,  had  no  time  to 
eoDstitute  any  nuch  Junta.  Be- 
■idesy  if  there  had  been  a  junta 
of  this  kind,  why  should  the 
matter  have  been  referred  again 
immediately  to  the  Great  Coun- 
cils of  Spain  P  Mulroz  observes 
of  Herrera,  —  "  (jeneralmente 
Herrera  no  hizo  mas  que  juntar 
retazos  y  extractos,  4  manera  de 
quien  dispone  por  el  6rden  de 
los  afios  y  aun  de  los  roeses  y 
diss  las  narraciones  tomadas  de 
todas  partes,  como  materiales 
pan  escribir  una  historia.     For- 


tuna  que  era  hombro  docto  y 
juicioeo;  sino,  fueran  innnme* 
rabies  los  errores  de  estas  bus 
memorias,  segun  la  precipita- 
cion  con  que  las  orden6."— 
Muxoz,  Hist  del  Nuevo* 
Mundo,  Pr61ogo,  p.  23. 

X  "  Vuestra  Magestad  desde 
06nova,  vistas  las  causas  f 
razones  que  de  Nueva-Espafia 
de  Govemador,  Religioeos,  i 
otras  personas  vinieron  embi6  k 
mandar  que  nos  juntasemos  los 
del  Consejo  Real,  i  de  la  Ha- 
cienda, con  el  Presidente,  i  los  del 
Consejo    de  Yndias."— ^/  £m- 

PEBADOB,      el      AbZOBISPO     DB 

Santiago,  Preeidenie  del  Con' 
sefo  Seal,  i  el  Condb  (db 
O^OBNo),  Don  Gabcia  Man- 
BIQUB ;  de  Madrid,  ID  2>i- 
ciemhre,  1529.  Coleeeion  de 
JdvSoz,  MS.,  torn.  78. 
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Corles  asked  for  his  Opim 


.  New   Spain,    and  the   already 


numerous  royal  I 
*-"■  5-  orders  and  laws,  which  had  been  published  irt 
reference  to  the  three  great  branches  of  Indian 
government,  namely,  the  kind  treatment,  the 
liberty,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  (para 
el  huen  iratamienlo,  liheriud  t  conversion  de  iott 
Indios),*  were  to  be  laid  formally  before  the  Coun-t-l 
cil,  for  them  to  decide  upon  the  future  legislation 
that  would  be  necessary  "for  the  discharge  of 
His  Majesty's  conscience,  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  those  regions." 

At  some  time  about  this  period  it  Is  probable; 

cortea       that   the  Council  for  the  Indies  asked    for  the 

hUopinion.  Opinion  of  Cortes  in  the  matters  of  Indian  slavery 

and  encomiendas ;  for  there  exists  a  letter  without 

date,  written  by  Cortes  to  the  Emperor,  in  reference 

to  the  question  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Cortes  discusses  the  whole  subject  with  great 
brevity,  force,  and  logical  power.  In  order  to., 
secure  the  conquest,  there  must,  be  says,  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  Spaniai'ds  in  the  newly-con- 
quered land.  ITiese  men  must  be  supported. 
They  cannot  be  paid  in  money,  and  the  next 
most  convenient  mode  of  payment  will  be  by  enco- 
miendas.  He  then  touches  on  the  danger  of 
depriving  the  Spaniards  of  their  Indians,  and 
suggests  that  the  possession  of  these  Indians 
tends  to  make  the  Spaniards  root  themselves  in 
the  new  lands,  whence  will  spring  taxes 
customs'  duties  for  His  Majesty. 

He  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  Indians 
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*  Coleeeitm  Jc  Udnos,  MS.,  Una.  jB. 
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should  be  given  to  the   Spaniards.      But   the  B.  XIY. 
questions  then  remain — Who  should  give  them?    ^^  ^' 
to  whom  should  they  be  given?  and  how  should 
they  be  given  ?* 

To  decide  these  difficult  questions  he  suggests 
a  reference  to  the  past  history  of  the  conquest  in 
the  Indies;!  and,  alluding  to  the  ruin  whicli  had  q^^^ 
taken  place  in  the  West  India  Islands,  he  desires  JJ^*^JJ|^ 
that  it  should  be  investigated  whether  tliis  mis-  ^  ^« 
chief  proceeded   from  the  conquest  or  from  the  iiUndi. 
course  of  government  afterwards.  { 

He  suggests  that  no  discovery  or  conquest 
should  be  attempted  without  the  express  licence 
of  the  Emperor,  and  that  certain  qualifications 
should  be  required  in  the  person  who  is  to  receive 
any  such  licence. 

With  regard  to  making  slaves,  his  opinion  is, 
that  on  no  pretext  should  it  be  allowed  in  the 
course  of  conquest.  But  when  countries  have 
been  conquered,  if  a  rebellion  should  take  place, 
he  would  then  allow  the  captives  to  be  made  slaves. 
With  regard  to  the  slaves  in  Mexico,  he  thinks 
that  many  of  them  have  been  made  slaves  un- 
justly ;  but  he  would  not  approve  of  any  investi- 
gation into  this  matter,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty.     He    would    not,    however,    have    their 


•  "Pero  resta  dezir  lo  que 
•e  4  de  dar,  y  4  quien  y  c6mo, 
que  OB  donde  pende  todo." — 
Autograph  letter  of  Cobtes  to 
the  Emperor,  signed  El  Mab- 
QUSfl  DBL  Valle,  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of 
Vermont,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  0oon  be  given  to  the  world. 


t  "  Lo  primero  advertir  ante 
todas  cosas  en  saver  qu^  ee  la 
que  se  tubo  en  las  conquistas  que 
se  an  hechoP*' — Ut  supra^, 

X  "  Saber  si  este  dafio  profedi6 
de  la  oonquista  6  del  pro9e80 
de  la  govema^ion  P"  — -  Ui 
supra. 
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B.  XIV,  children  brought  up  as  slaves.     Such  were  thai 

•  ^"    counsels  of  Cortes;  but  the  Junta  summoned  byJ 

Charles  came  to  a  much  more  favourable  conclu-- 

siou  respecting  the  Indians. 


The  result  of  this  great  Council's  deliberations 
was  communicated  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Santiago  and  Don  Garcia  Manrique, 
Conde  de  Osorno,  in  these  words ; — "  It  has 
appeared  to  aU  of  us,  that  entire  liberty  should 
be  given  to  the  Indians,  and  that  all  the  enco- 
miendas  which  have  been  made  of  them  should 
be  taken  away ;  and  because  it  appears  that  to 
take  them  away  at  one  stroke  would  produce 
inconvenience,  and  that  the  Spaniards  might 
desert  the  land,  that  a  moderate  tribute  should 
I'  be  fixed  for  the  Indians  to  pay,  and  that  the  half 
of  that  tribute  should  be  given  for  the  first  year 
to  the  Encomenderos^  and  afterwards  Your  Majesty 
will  be  able  to  give  vassals  to  whosoever  shall 
deserve  it,  reserving  for  yourself  the  head  town- 
ships." The  emphatic  order  on  this  subject  is 
given  in  one  word  {Fiat),  "  Let  it  be  done,"  which 
is  placed  after  the  paragraph,  quoted  above,  of  the 
Report.* 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Court  of 

*  "  Ha  parecido  a  todos  que  k  i  qae  pa({;ueD  loa  indios,  i  la  mitad 
loB  indios  He  debo  dar  entera  '  dust«,  el  primer  auo,  se  d^  a  1m 
libertad  f  qnitaree  todss  lua  en-  pvnonas  qaeaj^ra  \o»  tienen  cn- 
coioiendas  que  esten  hecliaB  uomeniiiLdiM,  !  deepaes  podri 
delloB,  I  porque  quitftrse  de  golpe  i  Yueetra  Mageatad  dar  Vaaalloa  & 
porece  troeria  inconvenienles  [  qmen  lo  mereciere,  tomando  pan 
los  Spauolea  por  esU  causa  si  W  cabezera*.  (Fiat)." — Colec- 
podrian  dernnpumr  la  tierra,  que  cio»  de  Mcii'oz,  MS.,  ton.  78, 
•e  leliate   on  tributo  modwado  | 
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Spain  and  to  the  highest  officers  of  that  kingdom,  b.  XIV. 
for  the  determination  which  had  thus  been  come  ^*  5- 
to.  It  was  a  determination  which  would  have 
saved  innumerable  lives  and  preserved  in  good 
order  large  taxable  communities,  occupying  the 
most  frnitfiil  parts  of  the  earth.  Indeed,  if  this 
decree  had  been  abided  by,  it  might  liave 
established  the  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  Ktpon 
such  a  foundation  as  would  have  given  Europe 
more  real  ground  for  dread  than  if  that  monarch 
had  been  uniformly  successful  in  his  contests  with 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  Spain  would 
then  have  been  all  that,  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, it  was  supposed  to  be.  Protestantism 
would  have  had  a  much  harder  battle  to  fight, 
and  the  world  might  again  have  had  to  fear  a 
Universal  Empire. 

An  unfailing  supply  of  hardy  soldiers  from 
Spain  and  Germany — an  abundant  and  continuous 
influx  of  revenue  from  the  Indies, — what  might 
not  have  been  expected  from  such  a  conjunction 
of  resources  ? 

But  as  the  danger  was  to  proceed  from  good 
government  of  distant  colonies,  and  wise  internal 
administration  (so  seldom  seen  to  be  the  true 
strength  of  states),  the  world  might  well  have 
felt  secure,  even  had  it  known  of  the  salutary 
determination  just  adopted  by  the  Great  Junta  of 
Spain  in  reference  to  the  government  of  the 
Indies. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

THE     SECOND     AUDIENCIA     AKRIVES      IN      MEXICO- 
PROCEEDINGS    OF  THE  AUDITORS GREAT   ERROR 

IN    THEIR    INSTRUCTIONS     ABOUT    ENCOMIENDAS 

SEVERITY     TOWARDS      THE      COLONISTS THE 

NUMBER   OF    ORPHANS    IN    NEW    SPAIN. 

B.  XIV.  rilHAT  ever-recurring  difficulty — to  find  a  head 

'        J-    and  hand  which  should  carry  into  execution 

good  laws, — appears  to  have  been  fully  present  to 

the  minds  of  the  royal  councillors ;  for,  in  the  same 

15^/^'  letter  in  which  they  announced  their  unanimous 
opinion  to  His  Majesty  respecting  the  liberty  of 
the  Indians,  they  suggested  that  a  bold  and 
prudent  "  caballero,"  a  man  of  good  estate 
{Jiacendado\  should  be  sent  as  President  of  the 
Audiencia.  The  Conde  de  Oropesa  was  named, 
but  he  would  not  accept  the  office.  Afterwards, 
the  Mariscal  de  Fromesta,  and  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  son  of  the  Marques  de  Mondejar,  were 
applied  to ;  but  their  demands  were  so  exorbitant 
{fan  desaforadas)^  that  the  Council  informed  His 
Majesty  that  their  thoughts  were  turned  to 
others.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  great  name 
and  station  in  Spain,  who  fulfilled  the  requisite 
conditions  of  being  bold,  prudent,  and  of  large 

*  Coleccion  de  lAvSoz,  MS.,  torn.  78. 
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estate,  should  demand  extraordinary  powers  and  B.  Xiv. 
privileges,  before  undertaking  a  charge  which  no  ^^'  ^' 
one  hitherto  had  come  well  out  of.  Lists  have 
been  made  of  the  conquerors  and  governors  in  the 
New  World,  as  of  men  all  of  whose  careers  were 
signalized bymiserable  or  disgraceful  terminations ; 
and  in  an  age  which  had  Machiavelli  in  its  hands, 
and  when  politics  had  begun  to  be  considered 
scientifically,  it  was  not  difficult  to  know  that 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  positions  in  the  world 
is  to  hold  an  office  of  great  state  and  great 
apparent  power,  and  in  reality  to  be  bound  by  all 
manner  of  invisible  fetters,  being  secretly  at  the 
mercy  of  some  obscure  official  people  around  you 
or  at  home. 

The  difficulty,  for  the  present,  of  finding  a  man 
of  weight  to  preside  over  the  new  Audiencia  was 
obviated  by  choosing  a  person  who  had  already 
filled  a  similar  office,  undertaken  at  a  period  of 
like  confiision  in   another   part   of  the   Indies. 
This  was  Don  Sebastian  Eamirez  de  Fuenleal,  §|JJ5LitUn 
Bishop  of  St.  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  who  had  Kmupc* 
been  sent  to  that  island  to  be  President  of  an  Prtndent 
Audiencia  which  had  been  some  time  established  dJenWa.  ** 
there.      Mankind  were  certainly  not  wise   and 
good  enough  then,  and  have  hardly  since  arrived 
at  sufficient  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  act  harmo- 
niously together   in    councils  and  commissions. 
The  auditors  of  Hispaniola  were  at  feud  with 
the  other  royal  officers,  and  probably  with  one 
another,  when  Don  Sebastian  arrived  in  the  island ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  wisdom,  energy,  and  official 
experience,  having   served  in  the  canciUeria  of 
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Granada;  and  in  this  new  office  his  success  \a 
thus  hriefly  described : — "  He  gave  authority  to 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  rivalries 
between  the  Auditors  and  the  other  royal  officers 
ceased.  Eacli  one  kept  within  the  limits  of  his 
office;  and  in  all  respects  there  was  quiet."* 

The  Government  of  Spain  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  command  the  services  of  such  a 
man  as  Don  Sebastian  for  the  presidency  of  the 
new  Audiencia  to  be  sent  to  Mexico.  This  body 
was  entirely  renewed,  as  Auditors  were  sent,  not 
only  to  replace  those  who  had  died  on  first  arriving 
in  the  country,  but  also  to  supersede  the  two  who 
had  lived  to  do  so  much  mischief.  All  the 
new  Auditors  were  licentiates,  and  their  names 
were  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  Alouzo  Maldonado,  Fran- 
cisco de  i^eyiios,  and  Juan  de  Salrneron. 

This  last-mentioned  Auditor  was  a  man  of 
some  experience  in  the  Indies,  having  been 
Alcalde  Mayor  of  the  province  of  Castilla  del 
Oro.  To  each  of  them  was  given  a  large  salary 
— 600,000  maruvedis,^ — in  order  that  they  might 
not  be  tempted  to  undertake  any  private  enter- 
prize  for  gain.  The  Empress  wrote  to  Don 
Sebastian  with  her  own  hand,  informing  him  of 
his  appointment,  and  mentioning  that  the  new 
Auditors  would  call  for  him  at  St.  Domingo,  on 
their  way  out  to  Mexico, 

•  "  Eq  Biiatanck,  did  aiitori-  1  Hist    de    leu   Indiat,    dec,    4, 
dad   &   Id    Justiciar    c«urun  Ua    lib.  6,  cap.  6. 
mpeti'iwiias  tintre  Ids  Oidores.  I         -   ^       .    - 


I 


ORoioles  ICeales:  cad&UDO  estuba 
en  loa  Umites  de  BU  Oficio :  f  ea 
toiki  kavo  quietud." — Uebkeba, 


t  Bqim],  I  believe,  to  ^i6L 
13*-  4d,  in  Englisb  monej — a 
large  nahxy  in  thuae  daye. 
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This  new  Audiencia   had  very   complicated  B.  XIV. 
business   awaiting  them.     The    representations         ^' 
which  the  former  one  had  made  against  Cortes  Compu. 
had  been  so  manifestly  unfair,  that  it  was  in*banneM 
trusted  to  these  new  Auditors  to  take  another  J^'^' 
residencia  of  Cortes;  then  they  were  to  take  a^"*^***"- 
ruidencia  of  Nufio  de   Guzman;   they  were  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  him  and  the  Bishop 
Protector;  they  were  publicly  to  reprimand  the 
former  Auditors ;  and  we  have  already  seen,  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Great  Junta  before  men* 
tioned,  that  these  new  Auditors  would  have  to 
execute  a  very  difficult  commission  with  regard 
to  the  liberty  of  the  Indians,  if  anything  was  to 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  important  decision 
already  pronounced  by  that  Council. 

Amongst  other  instructions  given  to  them, 
there  is  one  which  suited  well  with  Spanish  state-  The  order 
liness,  as  it  settled  the  form  and  order  in  which  entry  into 
they  were  to  enter  Mexico,  the  chief  seat  of  their  wtxiXoL 
government.     The  great  seal  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  little  casket,  borne  by  a  mule  covered  with 
velvet ;  and  when  they  entered  the  city,  the  Pre- 
sident was  to  be  on  the  right  hand  of  the  seal, 
and  one  of  the  Auditors  on  the  left,  the  other 
Auditors  going  before,  according  to  their  rank. 
They  were  all  to  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  del  Valle.      The  Marquis  himself  was 
allowed  at  that  time  to  return  to  New  Spain ;  but 
I  believe  he  was  not  for  the  present  to  enter 
Mexico, — probably  not  until  his  residencia  had^^^*^  ^ 


been  completed.    He  went  back,  clothed  with  the  New 
authority  of  Captain-General ;  and  so  far,  at  least,    153a 
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■  Cortes  was  not  treated  unwisely  or  ungenerously 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  He  was  received 
with  vivid  demonstrations  of  delight  by  great 
numbers  of  the  people  in  New  Spain,  both 
Spaniards  and  Indians.  Indeed,  they  offered  to 
place  themselves  at  his  disposal,  and  to  put  Ms 
enemies  in  the  Audiencia  to  death.  They  were 
clamorous  in  telling  him  what  they  bad  suffered 
during  his  absence ;  but  he,  with  his  accustomed 
prudence,  did  what  he  could  to  soothe  them, 
entirely  put  aside  their  offers  of  vengeance,  and 
even  strove  to  divert  them  by  public  games  and 
entertainments . 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1530,  a  few  months 
after    the    departure    of  the    Marquis,  the   new 

id  auditors  sailed  from  Seville,  and  arrived  in  New 
Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1331.  The 
form  of  their  entry  into  Mexico  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  absence  of  their  President, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Domingo,  whom  they  were  not 
able  to  bring  with  them,  as  they  could  not 
succeed  in  entering  the  port  of  St.  Domingo, 
"  by  reason,"  as  an  old  chronicler  tells  us,  "  of  the 
things  of  the  sea  being  more  doubtful  than  cer- 
tain."* This  was  to  be  regretted,  for  graver 
reasons  than  the  injury  to  the  pomp  of  their 
entrance  into  Mexico;  but  the  new  Auditors, 
without  waiting  for  their  President,  commenced 
tlieir  arduous  business ;  and  we  find,  from  a  letter 
written  to  the  Emperor  some  mouths  afterwards, 


*  '■  Por  ser  las   cosu  de  U  Mar,  mai  duiloaas,  que  cierlas."— 
ToB<tiiBiiADA,  Moaar^uia  Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap.  9. 
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that  not  a  day  had  passed,  not  even  the  festivals  B.  XIT. 
of  the  Church,  in  which  they  had  not  been  sitting  ^'  ^' 
in  council  ten  or  twelve  hours  together,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  dealing,  as  they  graphically 
express  it,  ^^  with  a  new  land,  new  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, and  with  minds  inclined  to  dangerous  inno* 
vations,  which  every  day  are  excited  by  new 
thoughts."*  This  feverish  love  of  novelty,  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  unexampled  adven* 
tures  in  the  New  World,  must  always  have  been 
a  serious  element  of  difficulty  for  any  government 
to  encounter  at  that  period. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  the  Audiencia 
had  to  settle  was,  what  they  should  do  with 
Nuno  de  Guzman,  as  regarded  the  war  which  he 
was  then  waging  in  Nueva-Gallicia.  In  their 
conclusions  on  this  point,  they  showed  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  prudence.  They  admitted  that  the 
war  was  not  well  begun,  but  now  thd.t  it  had  Proeeedingi 
commenced,  they  thought  it  must  be  persevered  Anditon. 
in,  taking  care  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  it  had  been.  If  they 
were  to  withdraw  the  army,  it  would  prevent 
conversion,  it  would  make  the  Indians  too  bold, 
and,  what,  I  doubt  not,  weighed  not  a  little  in 
the  minds  of  these  prudent  Auditors,  it  would 
let  loose  a  number  of  vicious,  gambling  fellows 


*  "  Deflde  qiie  venimos  no  ha 
havido  dia  ni  aun  fiestas  que 
dejamos  de  estar  juntos  en  ne- 
gocios  diez  6  doce  boras — tierra 
nueva,  negocios  nuevos,  4nimo8 
amigos  de  nobedades  que  cada 
dia  se  lebantan  con  nuevos  peu- 


samientos."  —  Al  Empbradob, 
Lo9    Oidores  de  MSxico,  Sal« 

MEb6n — MaLDONAIK)— ^BTNOS 

— Qui  BOO  A;  MSxico,  1 4  Agotto, 
1531.  Coleccion  de  MuSoZi 
MS.,  torn.  79. 
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The  Bishop 

of  Meiici 
hoQoured. 


The  bncd- 

ing-ipon 

inlniited 


who  were  supported  out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  Indian  provinces  invaded,  the  more  settled 
province  of  Mexico  being  thus  delivered  from  such 
a  "pernicious"  body  of  men. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  new  aaditors 
had  received  instructions  that  they  should  honour 
and  console  the  brave  liishop  of  Mexico,  for  the 
indignities  and  privations  he  had  endured  at  the 
hands  of  the  last  Aud'tenna.  He  was  reinstated 
in  his  see,  and  must  have  had  the  full  privileges 
of  his  office  as  Protector  of  the  Indians  conceded 
to  him,  Tlie  branding-iron  of  "ransom,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  confided  to  hira — a  strange  thing 
for  a  bishop  to  be  intrusted  with,  but  which  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands,  for  he  after- 
wards makes  mention,  when  writing  to  the 
Emperor,  that  in  no  single  case  had  he  pro- 
nounced against  the  freedom  of  any  Indian  who 
had  been  brought  betbre  him  in  order  to  have 
the  question  of  the  Indian's  liberty  or  servitude 
decided. 

Another  matter  which  the  auditors  took 
great  interest  in,  was  that  of  procuring  re/i^iogos 
to  be  sent  from  Spain.  There  were  at  that  time 
(1531)  only  a  hundred  of  both  communities — 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans, — in  New  Spain,  a 
most  inadequate  number  for  the  work  before 
them.  Accordingly,  the  auditors  sent  to  the 
Emperor,  beseeching  him  to  send  out  more 
monks,  being,  doubtless,  of  the  same  mind  with 
a  subsequent  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  who,  when  there 
was  much  question  about  building  forts  through- 
out the  country  (a  suggestion  urged  upon  him 
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by  the  authorities  at  home),  replied,  that  towers  B.  XIV. 
with   soldiers  were   dens   of  thieves,   but   that        '   ' 


convents  with  monks  were  as  good  as  walls  and 
castles  for  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection. 

In  the  great  matter  of  encomiendas^  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Auditors  were  as  follows.     They 
took   away   the   encotniendas   that  belonged    to  ^7^ 
Nufio  de  Guzman,  to  the  late  Auditors,  and  to  depnTed 
all  the  royal  officers.     These  Indians  they  ^^  in-  ^tmUn^ 
corporated  in  the  Crown"    (to   use   a  legal  ex- 
pression  of  that   time),    and   they  then   placed 
corregidors  in  the  Indian  pueblos  which  were  thus 
dealt   with.     With    regard   to    what    was    the 
critical  point  in  this  question  of  encomiendas — 
whether  there  should  be  any  at  all, — the  auditors 
took  the  following  step.     They  incorporated  in  'J? 
the  Crown  such  encomiendas  as  fell  vacant,  either  inoorporat* 
by  the  death  or  the  absence  of  the  Encomendero^  Crown  the 
or  by  his  delinquency.     This  very  important  and  ^Jl^Sfi^ 
very  vigorous  proceeding  of  theirs  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  much  notice  from  the  principal 
historians  of  the  Indies  ;*  but  we  see  from  private 
letters   how  great  a  commotion   it   caused,  and 
what  a  bold  measure  it  was.     It  appears,  from 
a  letter   of  the   Licentiate   Salmeron,   which  is  " 
dated  the  23rd  of  January,  153 1,  that  the  auditors 
were  acting  in  accordance  with  secret  instructions 
drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Junta  and  the  "/a/"  of  Charles  the  Fifth.     As 
might   clearly  be  foreseen,  the  colonists  would 
find  these  new  orders  difficult  to  bear,  but  Sal- 


*  Such  M  Herrera  and  Torquemada. 
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B.  XIV,  meron  was  determined  to  execute  them.  "  Let 
^'  •  who  will  be  angered,"  he  writes,  "  the  command 
of  Hia  Majesty  must  be  fulfilled.  Although  it 
may  be  to  the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  who  dwell 
here,  it  is  in  favour  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
preservation,  and  therefore  holy  and  just."* 

There  is  almost  always,  in  these  general 
orders  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  something  which 
appears  to  us,  rendered  wise  by  the  event,  either 
too  vague,  and  therefore  affording  an  easy  outlet 
for  the  rapacity  and  severity  of  the  conquerors, 
or  too  harsh  and  abrupt  as  affecting  the  ruling 
class,  and  therefore  making  the  laws  inapplicable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  laws,  when 
they  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  resi- 
dent Spaniards,  had  to  be  applied,  not  to  good 
easy  citizens,  but,  for  the  most  part,  to 
hardy  warriors,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
listen  to  very  mild  and  soothing  words,  even  from 
great  captains  and  conquerors;  and  any  one  who 
bears  these  things  in  mind,  will  see  that  the  pro- 
Oreot  vision  of  the  CouncU,  whereby  the  Encomenderoa 
»trnotion«  were  to  have  one  year's  tribute  only,  was  not 
cimiauiiu.  merely  very  harsh,  but  certainly  most  impolitic. 
If  William  the  Conqueror  had  attempted  any 
measure  similar  to  this  when  sharing  with  his 


I 


•"....  Havia.  necesidad  de 
tmello  comenzttdo  para  liacer  la  ' 
rerocBcioa  i  provisioD  de  Us  «n-  \ 
comieadaa  de  Ids  ludioa  por  la  : 
fortDB  que  Su  MagedUd  en  lo 
eei'rato  mondn,  U  qtiol  se  ha  dc  ^ 
Bentir  uincho  ....  endjcae  qttien 
qui  era  lo  inaodado  pur  Sa 
Uagesttul  ES   ba  de  cumplir,  i . 


Humjuo  aea  ea  desabrimiento  de 
lo8  Xspanoles  que  ac&  renlden,  w 
en  labor  I  conserboi^a  de  loa 
Indios,  i  por  lo  tanto  Santo  i 
Justo."  —  Al  Ctmtejo  de  In- 
dios, LiCBKCiADO  SalusbAh  i 
Miri^,  23  dc  EHero.  1531. 
Coleccii/n  de  Mriioi,  MS.,  toni. 
71I- 
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barons  the  conquered  lands  of  England,  he  woold  B.  XIV. 
soon  have  been  driven  back  to  the  narrow  sphere  ' 

of  his  own  original  dominions.  If  encomiendas 
were  to  be  done  away  with  at  this  early  period 
after  the  Conquest,  it  could  only  be  done  by  the 
most  self-denying  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  JEncamendero — the  monarch  of  Spain  him- 
self. The  measure  of  compensation  proposed  for 
the  Spanish  colonists  was  so  inadequate,  that  it 
gave  rise  to  a  most  ludicrous  misconception  of 
the  whole  purport  of  the  royal  order.  The  san- 
guine among  the  colonists,  when  the  new  Auditors  ^?^^5J* 
had  come,  and  were  taking  away  the  encomiendas^  bw  thMe 
sustained  themselves  with  the  hope  that  all  this 
was  done  to  make  a  description  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  frame  a  better  repartition,  and  one  by 
which  the  encomiendas  should  be  given  to  them 
in  perpetuity.*  Meanwhile,  those  who  took  a 
gloomier  view,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred, 
quitted  Mexico  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
These,  I  fancy,  must  have  been  the  grave  Cas- 
tillians :  the  lively  Andalucians,  who  were  more 
likely  to  maintain  a  cheerful  view  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Audiencia^  were  those,  probably,  who 
remained.  Meanwhile,  a  sad  result,  which  was 
communicated  to  His  Majesty,  ensued, — that  the 
Encomenderos  who  were  not  yet  deprived  of  their 


•  "  Desde  que  vino  esta 
Andiencia  i  qait<S  Ion  reparti- 
mientos  se  ban  ido  500  de  esta 
Ciadad,  i  desbaratado  macbaB 
haciendas  i  ganados.  Algunoe 
•e  soetienen  con  la  esperanza  de 
que  etto  ba  sido  por  bacer  dee- 


cripcion  de  la  tierra,  i  repar- 
tirla  m^or  i  k  perpetuidad."— 
A  Su  Maoestad,  Geb6nimo 
Lopez  ;  MSxico,  4  de  Julio, 
153a.  Coleceion  de  Mul^oz, 
MS.,  torn.  79. 
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B.  XIV.  Indians  worked  them  in  every  way  they  could, 

^'''  ^-    seeing  what  a  brief  time  their  human  possesaions 

(especially  if  tliey  were  not  of  the  number  of  the 

original  conquerors,    for  these  still  had  hope), 

would  remain  to  them. 

The  various  reforms  in  the  Indies  whicli  were 
projected  at  Court,  and  some  of  which  had  been 
carried  into  execution  in  New  Spain,  may  have 
told  considerably  upon  the  fortunes  of  Cortes — 
a  man  who,  if  he  received  much,  always  spent 
much ;  with  whom,  to  use  an  expression  of  King 
Ferdinand's,  money  never  rested.  The  expenses 
he  incurred  in  preparing  for  expeditions  in  the 
South  Sea  were  very  great,  and  not  remunerative. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes,  it  is  a 
Btriking  fact,  that  there  came  a  period  when  the 
conqueror  of  Mexico  could  not  afford  to  live  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time  in  the  great  city 
which  he  had  conquered,  devastated,  repeopled, 
and  rebuilt.  "  I  laave  enough  to  do,"  he  says 
(in  a  letter  written  at  Mexico,  and  dated  in  the 
year  1538),  "  to  maintain  myself  in  a  village, 
PoTorty  where  I  liave  ray  wife,  without  daring  to  reside 
fimmt  in  this  city,  or  come  into  it,  as  I  have  not  the 
K^I,^™  means  to  live  in  it;  and  if  sometimes  I  come 
because  I  cannot  help  doing  so,  and  remain  in 
it  a  month,  I  am  obliged  to  fast  for  a  year."* 


*  "  Yo  tengo  hartti  que  bacer  \  porque  do  puedo  cbcomtIo,  it 
en  mantFOermc  en  un  aldea  j  enUiy  en  ella  un  mes,  tengo  ne- 
donde  tvngo  mi  niiigvr,  sin  oxar  cosidad  de  ayunar  un  afio." — 
rMidir  en  esta  oibdod  nj  ventr  k  j  Carta  del  MABijr£s  del  Valli, 
elU  por  no  tener  quo  comer  eo  etcriUi  detde  Mi-Jico  con  freha 
ollaj    y    ti    algua»    vez    vettgo]  de  aa  de  S«titmltrv,  dt  i^^^, at 
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Those   who  care  to   observe  human  affairs  B.  xiv. 
enriouslj  have  often  speculated  upon  the  change    ^^'  ^' 
that  would  be  produced  by  a  very  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  future.     If  men  could  see,  they  say, 
but  ten  years  inadvanccvthe  greater  part  of  man- 
kind would  not  have   heart   to   continue   their 
labours.     The  farmer  would  quit  his  plough,  the 
merchant  his  merchandize,  the  scholar  his  books. 
Still,  there  would  remain  a  few  faithful  to  their 
pursuits — ^lovers,  fanatics,  and  benevolent  men. 
But  of  all  those  whom  ten  years'  prescience  would 
induce  to  lay  down  their  work  in  utter  discontent  knoi*^ 
at  the  future  as  it   unrolled  itself  before  their  ^^« 

fatar« 

wondering  eyes,  the  conqueror,  perhaps,  would  ^ouw 
be  the  man  who  first  would  stay  his  hand.  For  the  arm 
the  results  of  conquest  are  among  the  greatest  ^nqneror. 
disappointments  in  the  world.  The  policy  which 
seems  so  judicious  and  so  nicely  adjusted 
that  it  well  repays  the  anxious  nights  of 
thought  that  have  been  spent  upon  it,  would, 
even  with  the  small  foreknowledge  of  ten  years, 
be  seen  to  be  inconsequent,  foolish,  and  mis- 
chievous. The  ends  which  appear  so  precious 
that  the  blood  of  armies  may  justly  be  spilt  in 
the  hope  of  attaining  them,  would  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned to  be  noxious  and  ludicrous.  All  the  vast 
crimes  which  are  gilded  by  motives  of  policy 
would  be  seen  in  their  naked  horror;  and  the 
most  barbarous  of  men  or  emperors  would  start 


Pbbsidbktb  dbl  Oonsbjo  '  en  Uu  costcu  del  mar  del  8ur 
Rbal  db  LA8  Ikdias,  sobre  el  |  en  Nueva-JSepana  para  el 
armada  compuesta  de  nueve  '  descubrimiento  de  la  miema 
navioe     que    tenia     aderezada  ■  mar.  Doc.InSd.,U)m.4,'p.igl. 
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B.  srv.  back  appalled  at  the  sufferings  he  was  about  to 
Ch.  6.  JQgj(,t  upon  the  world  for  inadequate  and  fiitile 
caiiseri,  Wlien,  however,  the  conqueror  happened 
to  be  a  fanatic,  the  future  on  this  earth  would  not 
disturb  him.  He  would  be  equally  ready  to 
slaughter  his  thousands,  to  devastate  provinces, 
and  to  ruin,  as  mostly  happens,  his  own  fortiines, 
whatever  the  ten  years'  annals  written  pro- 
phetically on  the  wall  might  disclose  to  him. 

Cortes,  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
might  have  shuddered,  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  fate  of  himself,  his  companions,  aud  the  nations 
he  came  to  conquer.  But,  sheathed  as  he  was  in 
the  impenetrable  armour  of  fanaticism,  he  would 
probably  have  counted  these  things  as  no  loss, 
provided  that  the  True  Faith  shonid  thereby  be 
proclaimed  more  widely  in  the  New  World, 
This  must  be  his  excuse,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
his  comfort,  when  he  contemplated  the  sorry  end 
of  his  labours  as  regarded  himself  and  his  own 
fortunes. 

Later  in  life,   we  find  him  writing  to  the 

The  letter  Emperor  in  the  same  strain  of  complaint.*     The 

Cortas.      latter  days  of  Cortes  beai-  a  strange  resemblance  to 

those  of  Columbus,  and,  indeed,  to  those  of  Charles 

the  Fifth  himself.    Men  of  this  great  stamp  seldom 

know  when  to  put  a  limit  to  their  exertions,  and 


•  "  V^ome  viejo.  y  pobre  y  i  preBtados  para  eaviarme,  y  todoB 
empofiado  en  este  reino  en  :iiaB  ,  corren  cawliios."  —  Varta  6 
de  veiiit«  mil  ducados,  eId  mas  Memorial  de  Hebnak  Cobteb 
de  ciento  otroe  que  ho  gatitsdu  al  £iipbbidob  CiBLOS 
de  Ids  que  traje  6  me  ban  en-  ,  ValltidoUd,  3  de  Fehrero, 
riiKlo,  qne  algunoa  delloH  dcbo  1544.  Doc.  Jnid.,  torn,  1, 
Umbien,  que    Iim  haii   tornado  ,  45. 
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to  occupy  themselves  solely  in  securing  the  con-  B.  XIV. 
quests  they  have  made.  And,  as  the  nature  of  ^  ^' 
things  is  always  against  an  energetic  man,  some 
day  or  other,  especially  when  he  grows  weaker 
and  older,  adverse  circumstances,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, triumph  over  him.  Besides,  even  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  very  prudent,  and  anxious  to 
undertake  nothing  which  he  cannot  master,  the 
field  for  his  exertions  inevitably  widens  with  suc- 
cess. Instead  of  a  line  to  pursue,  he  has  a  large 
area  to  command.  Envy  meanwhile  increases  as 
he  becomes  more  conspicuous.  Many  men  lean 
upon  him  when  he  is  known  to  be  strong.  His 
attention  is  distracted;  and  even  without  any 
deterioration  of  character,  or  failing  of  force,  he 
is  destroyed  by  the  large  development  of  new 
difficulties  which  grow  up  around  him.  As  the 
early  history  of  the  Indies  teems  with  commanders 
who  ultimately  prove  unfortunate,  it  is  but  fair 
to  look  into  the  natural  causes  of  failure  which 
would  beset  them  in  any  country,  but  which 
would  be  stronger  in  a  newly-discovered  country 
than  elsewhere. 

But,  while  we  may  admit  that  the  Encomen- 
dero9  were  sometimes  dealt  with  harshly  in  the 
remedial  measures  devised  for  the  Indies  by  the 
home  Government,  we  must  not  forget  how 
greatly  these  Spanish  colonists  had  abused  their 
power.  A  striking  result  of  this  abuse  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  noble  endeavours  made  by  the  new 
Auditors  to  provide  homes  and  instruction  for  the 
numerous  orphans  who  had  lost  their  parents  by 
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B,  xrv.  reason  of  the  cruel  work  imposed  upon  them  at 
^^-        the  mines.     One  of  the  Auditors,  by  name  Qui- 
Care  of      roga,  writing  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  says 
orp  anH.     ^^^^  ^^  Settlement  of  those  Indian  youths  who 
liave  been  bred  up  in  the  monasteries  is  a  most 
important  matter.      "They  are  numerous,"  he 
declares,  "  as  the  stars  of  heaven  aud  the  sands 
of  the  sea;  an  immense  number  of  orphans,  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  have  perished  in  the  mines 
through  the  rigour  of  our  Spaniards,"     He  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  This  pious  work  will  be  in  discharge 
of  their  conscience,  and  a  great  beuelit  to  the 
land,  the  untilled  parts  of  which  will  be  broken 
The  op    and   cultivated,  since  our  proposition  is  to 

Q^^'i  mate  a  settlement  of  them  (the  young  Indians) 
propoiiai.  jjj  gjy,]j  district,  at  a  distance  from  other  pueblos, 
and  in  each  settlement  to  place  a  monastery  with 
three  or  four  religiosos^  who  may  incessantly  cul- 
tivate these  young  plants  to  the  service  of  God." 
He  then  celebrates  their  fitness  for  Christianity, 
their  innate  humiUty,  their  obedience,  their  care- 
lessness for  the  things  of  this  world,  and,  in  fine, 
compares  them  to  some  smooth  and  soft  surface, 
upon  which  any  good  impression  may  be  made. 
"  I  ofier  myself,"  he  says,  "  with  the  assistance  of 
God,  to  undertake  to  plant  a  kind  of  Christians 
such  as  those  were  of  the  primitive  Church ;  for 
God  is  as  powerful  now  as  tben.  I  beseech  that 
this  thought  may  be  favoured."* 


*  "  Iio  de  la«  pobUdoneB  |  importantEainm.  EIIob  son  ton 
I  mucliHuhos  iudios  dcitriaitdofi  eiii  cuento  coma  In*  estrellM 
I  monsBt^rioa,  i  casadoa  por  del  cicio  I  las  arcniu  de  la  niar, 
uuM    de    bit    Frailes   ea   codu  |  muclifsuDM     hu^rfauoi,     cujcm 
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I  do  not  quote  the  above  letter  of  the  good  R  XIV. 
Auditor,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  ^-  ^- 
lawyer,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be  led  away 
by  a  love  for  monastic  institutions,  to  show  the 
excellent  intentions  and  efforts  of  this  Audiencia^ 
or  to  point  out  this  as  an  early  germ  of  the  great 
system  of  missions  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
in  Paraguay  and  elsewhere,  but  to  manifest  how 
large  must  have  been  the  destruction  of  Indian 
life,  and  what  need  there  was  for  continual  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  this  gentle,  patient,  delicate 
people.  When  thinking  of  the  different  life  they 
led  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  it  seems  as  if 
the  fate  of  the  whole  race  might  be  compared  to 
that  of  some  beautiful  and  graceful  maidens,  who, 
on  some  fatal  festal  day,  had  playfully  ranged 
themselves  in  exquisite  order,  to  support  on  their 
heads,  as  living  caryatides,  a  slight  weight  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  which  had  all  of  a  sudden  hardened 
into  marble,  and  crushed  them  under  it. 


padres  {  madres  han  muerto  en 
laiii  minas  por  el  rigor  de  nuestros 
Espauoles.  Ser4  deHcargo  de  su 
eoneiencia  eata  obra  pia,  en  gran 
beneficio  de  la  tierra,  cuyos  bal- 


pnes  se  piensa  poner  una  pobla- 
cion  delloa  en  cada  comarca,  dis- 
tante  de  otro«  pueblos,  i  en  cada 
on  Monasterio  con  3,  6  4  religio- 
806  que  incesantemente  cultiben 
estaa  plantaa  en  servicio  de 
Dioa.     Desta  genie   se  hace  lo 


mildad  obediencia  (  pobreza,  f 
menosprecio  del  mnndo  i  dea- 
nudez,  andando  descalzos  oon  el 
cabello  largo  i  sin  cosa  algona 
en  la  cabeza,  amicti  Sindole  super 


dios   se   romper&n  i  cultivardn,    nudo  oomo  los  Ap6stoIe8 ;  en  fin 


como  labia  rasa  i  muj  blanda. 
Yo  me  ofrezco  con  la  ajada  de 
Dioa  k  plantar  an  g^nero  de 
cristianoe  como  loe  de  la  primi- 
tiba  iglesia;  pues  poderoso  es 
Dios  tanto  agora  como  entonoes. 
Suplioo  se  faborezca  este  pensa- 


que  se  quiere :  Son  docilisimos,    miento."  —  Al    Contejo  —  Li- 
i  andando  buena  diligencia  se  les  I  cenciado    Quibooa  ;    MSxico, 


hnprime    mui  bien   la   doctrina 
cristiana:   tienen  innata  la  hu- 

VOL.  Ill, 


1 4  Agotio,  1531.     Coleccion  de 
MuMOZ,  MS.,  torn.  79. 


THE     IMPORTATION     OF     NEGROES MONOPOLIES     OP 

LICENCES — DEPOPULATION    OF   THE    WEST    INDIA 
ISLANDS. 

,  Tj^AR  otherwise  was  it  with  the  negroes,  the 
-^  history  of  wlioso  importation  into  the  Indies 
we  must  now  resume.  Tliey  flourished  in  the 
new  land.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  tliey  were 
nearly  immortal,  as  for  some  time  no  one  had 
seen  a  negro  die,  except  by  hanging ;  and  it  was 
noticed  that  negroes  and  oranges  seemed  to  have 
found  their  natural  soil  in  the  island  of  Hispa- 

'  niola.*  The  system  of  granting  monopoHes 
of  licences  to  import  negroes  was  continued. 
Tlie  reader  will  recollect  that  the  first  monopoly 
by  Charles  the  Fifth,  for  which  Las  Casas  has 
been  held  so  much  to  blame,  was  given  in  the 
year  1517  to  the  Governor  de  Bresa,t  the  Grand 


•  '■  ProWon  tan  ticn  lo»  j 
Negraa  en  la  Isla  Espa&ok,  qae  i 
M  tavo  por  opinion,  que  ri  do 
MontecU  ahorcar  si  Ke^o,  | 
moria.  porque  no  ne 
h&via  visto  ningiiuo,  qnc  de  su  I 
enfenne^Ad  acabaae,  i  aai  tislla- 
ron  lot  Ncfp^>«  en  1b  Bepanola,  ' 
■n  propria  Tiem.  como  lox 
Naranjo^,  que  les  M  iiuu  natural. 


que  BH  Guinea."  —  HsBBSBl, 
JFut.  de  lat  Indias,  dec  3, 
UK  3,  cap.  14. 

t  liorens  de  Gomenot,  Goner- 
nor  do  Breaa,  Baron  do  Monti- 
nay,  and  Knight  of  thu  Golden 
Pleit'*.  (Soe  Dor.  Ined.,  tflm, 
13.  P-  S^9)  The  Governor  do 
Bresa  was  deauHbed  a»  a  Flailing 
in   a   former  part  of  thii  work. 
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Master  of  the  King's  household ;    and  that   it  B.  XIV. 
WW  for  the  importation  of  four  thousand  negroes    ^^'  ^' 
in  eight  years.     The  next  great  monopoly  was    r5«3. 
granted  in  1523,  hefore  the  expiration  of  the  first, 
to  the  same  personage ;  and  it  also  gave  licence  a  Moond 
for  the  passing  to  the  Indies  of  four  thousand  ^[|JJ2^ to 
negroes  in  the   course  of  eight  years.*      Tlie^^"^ 
representatives  at  Court  of  the  different  islands 
remonstrated  against  this   grant,    alleging   the 
scarcity  of  slaves   which  it  had  caused.      The 
monopoly  was  recalled,  and  instead  of  it,  permis-  J^,?]!^ 
sion  was  given  for  the  importation  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred negroes  (half  to  be  men  and  half  women) 
to  Hispaniola :  three  hundred  to  Cuba ;  five  hun- 
dred to  Porto  Bico ;  three  hundred  to  Jamaica ; 
and  five   hundred   to  the  province   of  Castilla 
del    Oro    on    the    mainland.     De    Bresa    was 
compensated  by  having  assigned  to  him  the  cus^ 
toms  duties  on  the  fifteen  hundred  negroes  im- 
ported into  Hispaniola.     It  was  also  ordered  that, 


It  i^pean,  however,  that  he  was 
a  Savoyard.  The  Venetian  am- 
hanador,  Contarini,  thus  de- 
scrihet  him. — "  II  govematore  di 
Brona,  Savoiardo,  ^  pur  egli 
degli  allievi,  over  creati  di  ma- 
dama  Margherita.  Costui  ha 
I'officio  di  maggiordomo  mag- 
g^ore  di  Ceaare,  che  6  onoratis- 
simo  luogo,  ed  ^  uomo  da  bene, 
religiofio,  prudente,  ma  un  poco 
firigido.  Costui  sempre  ha  aderito 
al  gran  cancelliere  in  tutti  li  suoi 
progressL" — MelcLzioni,  vol.  2°, 
p.  56. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn 


to  this  fact  about  De  Bresa,  by 
my  friend  Mr.  James  Doyle^ 
whose  skill  and  perseverance  in 
historical  research  have  been 
often  taxed  by  me  throoghoot 
this  work. 

•  "  Loren^  de  Garrebod 
(without  doubt,  a  Spaniih  version 
of  the  name  Lorens  de  Giomenot), 
mayor  domo  mayor  del  £mpe- 
rador,  tuvo  licencia  para  passar 
4000  esclavos  negros,  hombresy 
y  mugeres,  4  las  Indias,  en 
espado  de  ocho  aftos." — HsB* 
BBBA.,  JEut,  de  las  Indias,  dec.  3, 
lib.  5,  cap.  8.     (Ano,  1523.) 
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in  any  honseliold,  the  negroes  should  not  be  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  household,  and  that  the 
Christians  should  be  well  armed.* 

In  1527  a  thousand  negroes  were  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  Cuba.  In  1528  another  great 
monopoly  was  granted  to  certain  Germans  for 
the  importation  of  fom-  thousand  negroes. f 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians  of  the  islands  were 
rapidly  wasting  away.  The  Bishop  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  Hispaniola,  writing  to  the  Empress  in 
r,53i,  informs  her  that  the  perpetuity  of  that 
island  and  also  of  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba  consists 
in  the  negroes,  and  he  suggests  that  they  should 
be  imported  without  licence.  J  Tliis  suggestion 
was  also  formally  recommended  by  the  Jutiiencia 
of  that  island.^ 

In  1537  the  Empress  is  informed  that  in  Cuba 
very  few  natives  remain.     In  twenty  estanciaa 


•  "Se  maodi,  que  tiadie  pu- 1 
diesse  tencr  negroa,  sin  que  ' 
tuHeiwe  la  tercera  parte  de 
Ctiri«tIano(i,  que  esturieseen  bicn 
provehidoa  do  armiia,  de  tnatiera 
que  Hiempre  liuvieiwe  laa  tres 
partes  de  (Tiristianoa,  j  una  de 
■■  — Hebbeba,  Hint,  de 
lot  ladiat,  dec.  3,  lib.  5,  cap.  8, 

f  "  En  lo  de  lo»  aegro*,  el 

Enrique    Ciguer,    y    GerAiiimo 

Bailler.  Alemanes,  para  qae  ee  ; 
Uerassen  ft  laa  ludiim,  dcntro  du  ' 
eierbi  tiempo  qiiatro  mil  esclavoH 
nepros."  —  Herueb*,  IHit.  de  \ 
lai    India*,    dec.     4,    lib.      4, 


I  "  h».  perpetuidad  dcsta  i»I», 
i  ann  de  Snn  Junn  t  Cuba  eon- 
8i»te  en  loa  negrou :  D^bese  man- 
dar  puedan  traerloB  todoi  libre- 
mente." — A  la  Empkhatbi*,  el 
Ubisfo  f  Pbesidehte  deSakto 

DOMINGD;  de  oi  II  de  Arjofto, 
Coleecitm   da   ULuSoz, 


MS., 


1.79. 


§  "  Quanta  lila  Isla  Ecpofinla. 
tunbien  el  Andienda  Real  btu- 
cava  sun  nimedioa  para  ta  OOD- 
serraciDn :  pedia,  que  ae  mau- 
dasae  coneedcr  lioencia  g«nent] 
de  loa  esclaros  negro«,  pn^^atido 
aolaJDcnte  Iob  derechos  do  tl- 
moiarifazgo." — Hekeboa,  Hit!, 
de  lot  Indiat,  dec.  5,  lib.  3, 
cap.  S. 
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that  were  visited,  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  B.  XIV. 
Tndians  were  found,  including  the  Indian  slaves  ^' 

that  had  been  imported.  The  treatment  of  the 
negroes  seems  to  have  been  ahnost  injudiciously 
lenient.  It  appears  that  they  had  a  holiday  of 
four  months.*  In  1542,  one  of  His  Majesty's  154a. 
chaplains,  who  had  traversed  the  Island  of  His- 
paniola,  informs  the  Council  of  the  Indies  that, 
according  to  his  belief,  there  were  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  negroes  in  that  island,  and 
the  number  of  the  masters  was  twelve  hundred,  f 
In  1550,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  1550. 
council  informs  His  Majesty  that,  "there  is  scarcely 
a  single  native  left  in  the  island,"  and  that,  of 


*  "Este  met  de  Febrero  se-  meseii  segun  las  6rdene«.*' — Aul 
gun  lo  mandado  por  Vuestra  Empebatbiz,  GoNZALODsGuz- 
Magestad  visits  la«  entanciaa  de  mjln  ;  detta  1^  Femandina^ 
eita  Ciudad  para  ver  como  indios  8  Abril,  1537.  Coleccion  de 
i  negroa  eran  doirinados  i  trata-  |  Mrf^oz,  MS.,  torn.  81. 
doa.  Resalta  lo  que  dixe  que  f  "  Entando  yo  en  esa  Corte, 
no  haviendo  Ck^rigos  no  havia  Hirviendo  en  la  capilla  de  Bu 
dotrina.  Parecen  pocos  Indios.  '  Magestad  oomo  Capellan  suyo» 
£n  20  eatanciaa  (que  trae  la  muchas  vecea  fu<5  preguntado  de 
Tisita  original  adjunta  &  enta  esta  Yala  por  la  haver  andado 
Carta  en  8  foj.)  del  termino  de  toda  una  vex  y  muchaa  partes 
la  Ciudad  se  quentan  130  entre  della  quatro  6  cinco,  visitando 
hombres  i  mugeres  aiii  naturales  los  lugares  indios  i  espanoles. 
libres  oomo  de  otras  partes  escla-  "  Creo  yo  que  pasan  de  25 
▼OS  (entre  quienes  entran  los  que  6  treinta  mil  negros  los  que  hai 
Uaman  Guanajos),  porque  sole-  .  en  esta  isla,  no  hai  en  toda  ella 
mos  embiarlos  a  minas  desti-  mil  doscientos  vecinos  digo  que 
nando  para  hacer  estancias  i  tengan  haciendas  en  el  campo  i 
haciendas  los  negros  que  trabajan  saquen  oro  &  quien  yo  tengo  por 
oomo  quatro  Indios.  Los  ne-  vecinos  i  pobladores." — Al  Can' 
gros    son    en    manera    de   mas  9ejo  de  Yndias,  el  Abcsdiaito 


calidad  que  los  Indios.  Por  lo 
oomun  se  les  da  de  comer  bien. 
(La  comida  era  Cacabi,  boniatos  i 


Albbbto  de  Castbo  ;  Santo 
Domingo,  26  Marzo,  X543* 
Coleccion     de      Mulioz,    MS.^ 


came).     Les  dan  su  huelga  de  4    torn.  83. 
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A  monopot  J 
for  the 
imporUtion 
of  13,000 


those  Indians  who  had  been  brought  to  the  island 
as  slaves,  the  greater  part  had  fled  into  the  depths 
of  the  country,  as  "the  companionship  ot"  the 
Spaniards  is  abhorred  by  them."  Those  that  had 
remained  in  the  town  had  been  educated,  and 
were  ladinos.  The  good  intentions  of  His  Majesty 
with  regard  to  the  Indians  could  not,  therefore, 
take  efl'ect.*  Meanwhile,  the  negroes  were  being 
gradually  imported  into  the  New  World.  In 
1536  a  monopoly  was  granted  for  the  introduction 
of  four  thousand  negroes  (one  third  to  he  women) 
in  four  years.+ 

In  July,  1543,  a  monopoly  was  granted  for  the 
importation  into  the  Indies  of  twenty-three  thou- 


•  "  A  I08  Prelttdoa  de  Santo 
Domiugo  Sun  Francisco  E  Murced 
de  exia  CiuiUd  se  dieron  las 
)  pan  qup  iintendierati  en 
ensenar  a  los  Indioa  ta  doctrina  I 
iiuetitra  lenf^a.  Aceptaron  con 
gran  boliuitad.  Pero  advertimoB 
que  fa  Ma  iiila  no  hai  ouni  nin- 
guno  de  lo»  naturals,  De  Iub 
de  afuero  esciaToa  aliora  libres, 
lot  mas  m  ban  hido  tierra 
adentro  porqae  les  ea  aborrcciblo 
U  eompafilB  dtt  Eepanuleii.  Iri>s 
que  en  exta  Oiudud  hun  quedado 
■on  mui  ladinos  f  saben  bi«n  la 
lengoB.  AlgiuiM  hu  ea  liatoa 
de  vacas  raui  ligoa,  Asf  que  no 
babri  eiecto  alguno  li>  mandado." 
— Etpnmla  i  at  Empebidok 
#fl  tl  Cimtejo.  LiCENCiAUo  Uka- 
JBDX,  Hl'UTADO;  Santo  Do- 
tuinffo,  30  de  Diclembre,  de 
1550.  CoUeeioa  de  MuSoz, 
MS.,  torn.  85. 

t  "  D&oelM  facultad  de  lleW 
k  indiaa  4000  eaolnvos  en  4  aaat 


i  vcnderloB  al  precio  que  poedan, 
Hiendo  la  ^  hembraa.  En  ratod 
4  aSoB  k  ningunosc  dar£  licenoU 
de  paaur  esclavos,  salbo  li  h 
hace  merced  algana  para  descu- 
brinticnto  6  Conquiata  nueva  de 
too  esclavos  {  a  algtin  Conquis- 
tiuliT  t  poblador  dc  Ilebar  cada  a 

"  Por  ello  pagar&n  en  la  feria 
de  oclubre  imuediata  (eats  de 
Vallndolid,    153II)    26000    dn- 

"  Parece  no  baber  tenido 
efecto  porque  Alonso  Caballero  i 
Gaspar  de  Torres  vednos  de  Se> 
vUlu  proponen  lo  uuBHto,  refi- 
rifnduHB  a  lo  que  »e  havia  tra- 
tado  COD  Rodrigo  do  Dufuat,  con 
feeha  a  Horienibre,  1536,  pro- 
poueu  Bobre  loi  26000  duundon 
preHtar  a  8u  M^:csud  otrtn 
14Q00  {  bai  otra  minuta  do 
juicnU)  con  entoa." — Minuta  do 
Atienta  de  Hv  Maqbstad  etm 
Khriqob    EiNoiTEB    (probably 


J 
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sand  negroes,*  and  in  the  same  year,  in  Decern-  B.  xrv. 
ber,  we  find  that  the  annual  importation  of  n^roes  '' 

into  Hispaniola  was  two  thousand,  and  that  for 
every  hundred  that  entered  openly  two  hundred 
were  introduced  secretly,  f 

The  money  arising  from  the  licences  and  cu»-  How  th* 
toms  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  negroes  Madrid  and 
was  employed  in  building  the  fortress-palaces  of  b^t.^ 
Madrid  and  Toledo.  I     Many  of  the  noted  build* 
ings  on  the  earth  are  of  most  questionable  origin ; 
but  these  two  palaces  must  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
remarkable  preeminence  as  monuments  of  folly 
and    oppression.      Other    buildings    have  been 
erected  solely  at  the  cost  of  the  suffering  subjects 
of  great  despots,  or  by  prisoners  captured  in  war. 
But  the  blood-cemented  walls  of  the  Alcazar  of 
Madrid  might  boast  of  being  raised  upon  a  com* 
plication  of  human  suffering  hitherto  unparalleled 


Cigoer)  Caballero  de  Santiago  i\  f  "  Aquf  entran  anaalmente 
Otntilhombre  de  la  casa  del  2000  negros  (  traenio*  sin  re- 
JEmperadar,     4    Rodbioo    db  '  gistro  maa  de  \o  que  dioen  los 


DusifAS.       Coleccion    de    Mu- 
9oz,  MS.,  torn.  80. 


Maestrea,   i  ai  dioen   100,   en- 
taran  doscientos  ocultamente." — 


•  "  Capitulacion  del  Principe  JEspanola,  al  Empebadob,  Li« 
oon  Fernando  Ochoa  de  Ochan-  '  cbnciado  Estbbbz  ;  Sanlo  2>o- 
diano,  cambio  en  corte  en  que  Su    mingo,    10    de   JXciembre,   de 


Alteza  en  nombre  de  Su  Mages- 
tad  le  da  23000  lioencias  de 
esclavos  para  pasar  &  Yndiaa  & 
ocho  ducadofl  cada  uno  i  se  obliga 
4  que  dentro  de  7  anos  no  dar4 
otra  licencia  idguna.*' — Corte. 
Al  PafNCiPE — C0N8BJBBO — 
Lopez —  Sandoval  —  Rivadb- 
KBTBA.  Madrid,  4  de  Julio,  de 
1552.  Coleccion  de  MuNOz, 
MS.,  torn.  86. 


155a.     Coleccion   de    Mul^OB, 
MS.,  torn.  86. 

X  "  Los  dineros  destas  lioencias 
y  derechos  que  al  Rey  se  dan  por 
ellos,  el  Emperador  asign6  para 
edificar  el  Alc4zar  que  hixo  de 
Madrid,  ^  el  de  Tdedo,  7  oca 
aquelloa  dineros  4mbas  se  haa 
heoho." — Las  Cabas,  Hist  de 
la*  Indiae,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  I  aS. 
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B.  xrv.  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  Tlie  Indians  had  first 
^^'  T-  to  be  removed  by  every  kind  of  cruelty  and  mis- 
government  from  the  face  of  tlieir  native  country, 
and  the  Africans  bad  to  endure  bloody  wars  in 
their  own  country*  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
them  could  be  captured  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  for  negro  slaves.  Each  ducat  spent  upon 
these  palaces  was,  at  a  moderate  computation, 
freighted  with  ten  human  lives. 

The  apologists  for  Las  Oasas,  who  have  sought 
to  contend  that  he  was  in  no  wise  concerned  in 
the  introduction  of  this  traffic,  have  made  a  state- 
ment which  that  noble  personage  would  have 
repudiated  in  the  most  unqualified  manner.  His 
conduct  on  this  subject  has  been  discussed  at  the 
proper  place,  and  ample  excuse  has  been  shown 
for  it.  But  lie  himself  has  repeated  the  expres- 
sions of  his  regret  and  repentance.  "Of  this 
advice,"  he  says  (speaking  of  the  introduction  of 
Tiie  negroes),  "  which  the  Clerigo  gave,  he  very  soon 

^Ut  °*  afterwards  found  himself  repentant,  judging  him- 
°*™'  self  to  have  erred  through  iuadvertcnee.  Por,  after 
that  he  saw  and  had  ascertained,  as  will  appear, 
that  the  capture  of  negroes  is  as  unjust  as  that  of 
Indians,  he  perceived  that  the  remedy  which  he 
had  advised — for  negroes  to  be  brought  hither, 
in  order  that  Indians  might  be  set  free, — was  not 


•  "  Yteni,  como  log  miBmoa  de  toiioa  los  pecsdtjg  que  los  anaa 
v^Q  que  con  t>inta  ansia  Ion  '  y  lod  otroa  uomft«n,  sin  lua 
bnscoQ  y  quieren,  uniw  d  otrog  '  uuestros  que  en  compraJtoa  co- 
ae  hacen  iiyu»tn«  guerra*,  y  por  [  mcU-in™." — Las  Oasis,  Hitt. 
otraa  Tias  ilfFilns  Be  liurtan  y  de  laa  Jadiaa,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap. 
venden  A  loB  I'ortugueiwB.  Pur  128. 
maueni  qiut  noaotros  somos  causa  I 
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a  discreet  remedy,  although  he  supposed  at  the  B.  XIV. 
time  that  the  negroes  were  justly  made  captives.    ^-^  ^' 
He  has  not,  however,  felt  certain  that  his  igno- 
rance in  this  matter  and  his  good  intentions  would 
excuse  him  before  the  Divine  judgment."* 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  depopulation  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  and  of  the  corresponding 
introduction  of  negro  slavery  there,  will  show 
that  the  main  question  of  encomiendas  was  settled, 
as  far  as  regards  the  regions  first  discovered  by 
Columbus.  On  resuming  the  subject,  therefore, 
we  need  not  keep  in  mind  the  islands  of  Cuba, 
Hispaniola,  Porto  Eico,  or  Jamaica,  nor,  pro- 
bably, the  Pearl  Coast,  where,  though  there 
might  be  Indians  to  hunt  after  as  slaves,  there 
were  none  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  good  order 
and  government  which  was  requisite  for  the 
establishment  of  any  such  system  as  that  of 
encomiendas. 

The  extensive  governments  of  Mexico,  Gua- 
temala, and  Peru,  henceforward  become  the  main 
field  for  the  legislation  of  the  mother  country. 


"  Deste  aviso  que  di6  el 
Cl^rigo,  no  poco  despues  se  hall6 
4  repiso  jozg^ndoee  culpado  por 
inadTertente.  Forque  comodes- 
pues  vido  y  averigu6  segon 
pareoer4  ser  tan  i^juiito  el  cap- 
tiverio  de  los  negros  como  el  de 
lo8  YndioB,  no  fu^  discreto  re- 


truxesen  negros  para  que  se 
libertasen  los  Yndios,  aunque  ^1 
guponia  que  eran  jostamente  cap*  ^ 
tivos.  Aunque  no  estubo  cierto 
que  la  ignorancia  que  en  ette 
tube  7  buena  yoluntad  lo  es- 
cudase  delante  el  juicio  divino." 
— Las  Casab,  Hist,  de  las  In* 


medio   el   que  acon8ej6,  que   se    dias,  MS.,  lib.  3,  cap.  128. 


CHAPTER  Vni.  I 

OEKERAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  B1SII0P-PBE8I- 
DEN'T  IN  NEW  SPAIN — THE  NEW  AUDIENCIA 
DID  NOT  ABOLISH  ENCOMIENDAS — WHY  THEY 
FAILED  TO  DO  SO — PROCBEDINGS  IN  SPAIN 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  ENCOMIENDAS — THE  CELE- 
BRATED  LAW   OF    SUCCESSION    PASSED   IX    IJ36. 

IN  Mexico  we  left  the  new  Auditors,  busy  in 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  caused  and 
fostered  by  the  mal-admiuistration  of  the  first 
Audiencia.  The  Bishop -President  (Don  Sebastian 
Ramirez  de  Fnenleal)  had  arrived  in  1531 ;  and  his 
vigour,  intelligence,  and  knowledge  of  colonial 
affairs  were  rapidly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  diffi- 
culties that  existed  in  Mexico.  Far  from  looking 
upon  Cortes  as  an  enemy,  the  wise  Bishop  acted 
entirely  in  concert  with  the  Captain-General.  It 
was  Don  Sebastian's  practice  to  take  counsel  with 
many  persons,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
i\-ith  the  Marquis  ^one,  or,  at  least,  with  very 
few  persons,  as  to  the  mode  of  executing  what 
had  been  resolved  upon.* 


•  "  Proocditt  en  todo,  con  pa-  I  buenaiotcncion,  y  vida  exemplar, 
re«r,  y  scuerdo  de  el  Marqm^  '  sieinpre  ea  gran  parte,  p»r»  re- 
de e\  Voile,  cun  quien  He  tcma  duc'tr  lo^Abiiaosa  I'oliciBj  y  trt, 
gran  CDntbrmidiui,  porque  iin  coatumbre  de  e»le  prudentUimo 
UiniBtm,  y  Couagero  de  Ijetiaa,    Frusidente, 
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There  was  a  certain  breadth  about  the  Bishop's  B.  xrv. 
administration  which  is  clearly  indicative   of  a 
wise  governor.     No  single  subject  of  government 
occupied  his  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
He  founded  churches ;   he  divided  Mexico  into  The 
parishes ;  he  established  a  college,  and  was  the  first  admuufl- 
man  to  propose  that  a  learned  education  should  be    153°' to 
given  to  the  Indians.     His  efforts  in  this  matter     '*^^* 
were  successful ;  and  it  is  curious  that  one  of  the 
best  chroniclers  of  the  Bishop's  proceedings  was 
instructed  in  the  Mexican  language  by  a  most 
accomplished   Indian,   who   had  been   educated  fjjjjj^ 
at  this   college,  and  was   Governor  of  Mexico 
(which  seems  to  mean,  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico, 
for  they  had  a  separate  jurisdiction)  for  forty 
years.* 

To  beautify  and  improve  the  city  was  alsoHebMo. 
an  object  with  the  Bishop -President.     He  caused  Ijj^^ 
stone  bridges  to  be  built,  and  provided  a  better  ^«^**»- 
supply  of  water  for  the  town  than  it  had  had 
before.     He  also  caused  a  small  lake  to  be  dried  up 


chos,  lo  que  se  debia  de  hacer; 
pero  lo  que  se  avia  de  executar, 
con  80I0  el  Marqa68,  6  &  lo 
meiUM  con  pooo« ;  y  asi  se  oo- 


lalco,  donde  eecrivo  esto,  y  dondtt 
havo  rouchos  Colegiales  (como 
decimos  en  otra  parte)  y  salieron 
con    la    Latinidad    muchos    de 


men96  &  vivLr  en  esta  Ciudad,  ellos  moi  por  estremo,  entre  loa 

con  6rden,  quietud,  y  temor  de  qoalcs   se   sefial6   Don  Antonio 
Dios."  —  TOBQUBMA.DA,     Mo-  i  Valemno,  que  despues  la  ensefi6 

narquia   Indiana,   lib.   5,   cap.  en  el  mismo  Colegio,  y  fu^  Go- 

10.  vemador  de  Mexico  quasi  qua- 

*  "Fa^  el   primero   que  in-  renta   Afios,   excelentisimo   Re- 

trodoxo   que  se    mostrase  Gra-  t<Srico,    y     gran    Fliil6fofo»    y 

mAtica  Latina,  k  algunos  Indios,  Maestro  mio  en  la  Lengua  Mexi- 

en  esta  Naeva-finpana,  para  ver  cana,deel  qual  hacemos  memoria 

■OS  Ingenios.     Para  este  fin  se  en  otro  Ingar." — Tobquemada, 

fiind6  el  Colegio  de  Santa  Cruz,  Monarquta    Indiana,    Ub.     5, 

en  esta  parte  de  Santiago  Tlate-  cap.  10. 
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n.  xrv.  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Tenuchitlan,  and 
^^'  ^'    erected  a  market-place  on  the  site. 

The  Bishop  gave  much  attention  to  agri- 
culture. He  took  care  that  tho  fruits  of  the 
mother  country  should  be  planted  in  all  parts  of 
New  Spain.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  flajt.  He  founded  the  town  of  Los  Angeles, 
Bnconngea  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  centre  of  a  com- 
ture.  growing  country,  and  at  Tlascala  he  introduced 
the  rearing  and  manufacture  of  cochineal. 

His  conduct  towards  the  Indians  was  uni- 
KiaritothefQfnilv  kind  and  considerate.     He  abolished  the 

I  nJuini! :  •' 

cutabiiob-    practice   of   making   slaves.      He    established    a 

ortritate8.1»ook  of  tributes,  in  which  were  set  down  the 

dues  which  the  Indians  in  encoviiejida  had  to  pay 

to  their  Encomenderoa ;  and  he  gave  especial  care 

to  the  religioua  education  of  the  Indiana. 

His  labours  were  not  always  peaceful.     There 

arebliikla.  ^^^  *  rebellion  in  one  of  the  provinces  in  hia 

time,    but  it    was    rapidly  and  dexterously    ap- 


The  foregoing  measures  were  very  prudent, 
and   the    labours   of    the    Bishop   and   his    col- 
leagues were  constant  and  well  directed.     But, 
remembering    the    extraordinary    powers     with 
which    this   second  Auiliencia   was  endowed    in 
Doe,  not     reference  to  the  matter  of  encomiendas,  we  natu- 
bmI'."''       faJly  looh  for  a  conclusion  to  tins  mode  of  en- 
uienda*.    forced  servlce  as  the  principal  object  which  they 
would  have  in  view.     AVe  look  in  vain.     It  ia 
true  that  the  Auditors  tliemselves  neitlier  took 
possession  of  Indians,  nor  allotted  them  to  their 
friends  and   relations.     It  is  certain,  also,  that 
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they  raaxie  a  beginning  towards  abolishing  these  B.  XIV 
encomiendas  altogether.  But  their  vigorous  ^'  ^' 
action  about  enconiiendas  seems  to  have  quietly  ' 

subsided  in  an  almost  unaccountable  manner. 
There  is  a  letter  from  the  Bishop-President  to  the 
Empress,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  taking  away 
of  Indians  from  private  persons,  and  giving 
them  to  the  Emperor  as  "  a  thing  guided  by 
God ;"  but  in  the  same  letter  he  intimates,  that  it 
will  be  well  to  delay  the  final  resolve  that  shall 
be  adopted  until  more  knowledge  shall  be  at- 
tained."* Ultimately,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
compromise  was  adopted.  Some  men  kept,  some 
men  recovered,  their  encomiendas.  Half-measures  Half- 
prevailed,  as  they  generally  do.  The  truth  is,  p^JJ^J^i 
that  this  remedy  for  the  Indies,  of  taking  away 
the  encomiendas  from  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
required  much  to  be  done  besides,  in  order  that 
it  might  prove  successful.  It  could  not  stand  Porerty  of 
by  itself  as  a  single  measure.  Charles  the  Fifth,  pi^^ 
though  a  prince  of  very  extensive  possessions, 
began  life  very  poor.  His  grandfather,  Maxi- 
milian, '^  Sans  Argent,"  was  a  by-word  for 
poverty.       Charles's    handsome    and    luxurious 


•  "Conviene  seg^ir  en  los 
Corregimientos  hasta  que  mas 
noticia  se  tenga.  '  £1  haver 
quitado  los  indios,  (  havellos  to- 
rnado para  Vuestra  Magestad  fu^ 
coea  guiada  per  Dios  ....  Ids 
naturales  han  de  ser  los  qae  han 
de  poblar  i  asegurar  la  tierra 
oonociendo  ....  qaanto  bien 
les  es  ser  de  Vuestra  Magestad  i 
no  estar   enoomendados  in  sub- 


jetos  &  las  tiranias  jr  muertes  que 
entre  si  tenian.' 

"  Lo  que  haya  de  proveerse  & 
perpetuidad  en  esta  tierra  ser4 
bien  diferirlo,  porque  de  cada  dia 
se  toma  mas  noticia,  i  se  aoertadi 
mejor."  —  A  la  Empbbatbiz, 
Epibcopus  Sjlncti  Dominici; 
MSxico,  3  Noviemhre,  1532. 
Coleccion  de  Muf^oz,  MS.,  torn. 

79. 
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B.  XIT.  father,  "  Philippe  le  Beau,''  complained,  only  a 
'  '  few  weeks  before  his  death,  of  hia  inability  to  pay 
the  stipends  of  his  household.*  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  left  nothing  in  the  way  of  treasure  for 
his  grandson ;  and  was  obliged  to  recommend  his 
wife,  Germaine,  to  the  good  offices  of  Charles  for 
a  suitable  provision.  The  war  of  the  Comunidades 
must  have  embarrassed  and  impoverished  those 
towns  in  Spain  in  which  the  struggle  had  been 
maintained.  Had  Charles  the  Fifth  commenced 
his  reign  with  such  a  treasury  as  his  rival  Henry 
the  Eighth  possessed,  he  could  have  afforded  to 
govern  the  Indies  admirably.  But  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  his  career  was  one  that  continuously 
demanded  a  large  expenditure  for  military  pur- 
poses.! 

Then,  again,  the  various  officers  who  were 
seut  from  Spain  to  the  Indies,  many  of  whom 


•  "  At  in  Fhilippo  ne»uo  qaid 
turbinii  videor  inapicere.  la 
conqucritnr,  quod  ex  tot  Reg- 
□onim  mole  cenaoB  non  dentnr, 
unde  BuU,  qutw  ex  Iklg-Is  advexit, 
persolvere  atipeudia  queat." — 
Fbtbb  AIabttb,  Epiat.  312. 

+  Shc  tbe  eicelUnt  chapter  on 
tho  taicii  and  finances  imder 
Charles  tlie  Fiilh,  in  Ka.n-eb, 
Fiirtt^n  ««d  miker  von  Sud- 
£uropa,  &c. 

"  In  extraordinaij  caacs  he 
wa«  alwajB  forced  to  have  re- 
couree  to  extraordinary  means. 
To  unable  him,  in  the  year  1526, 
etrennously  to  resist  the  aasuultd 
of  Francia  I.,  who  had  broken 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  he  required 
the  rich  itmtj  of  bis  Portu^eau 


bride.  Yet  what  a  little  way  did 
thin  reach.  His  aimj  was  with- 
out pay  in  the  yew  1527,  and 
marched  off  to  take  the  pay  the 
Emperor  was  not  able  to  give  it, 
from  his  eiieiny,  the  Pope.  In 
the  year  I  Jag,  CharltM  was  only 
enabled  to  undertake  his  joaraey 
to  Italy  by  Burrendering  to  the 
Portuguese  the  Caatilllan  prelen- 
sioQS  to  the  Idoluucaa  &>i  a  con- 
sidursble  num.  liut  it  was  not 
on  every  occasion  he  had  11  dowry 
to  receive,  or  dubious  chunu  on 
remote  regions  to  dispose  of.  HU 
wars,  on  the  one  band,  and  bis 
journeys,  went  on  unceasingly. 
Nothing  was  left  him  but  to 
hove  recourse  to  lonns."  — 
Kkllt's  tiuiulatio&,  p.  87. 
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were  excellent  men,  and,  doubtless,  at  starting,  B.  Xiv. 
imbued  with   a  stem  resolve   to  abolish  enco- 
tniendas^   gradually  succumbed   to   the  pressure 
around   them.     Immersed  in   business,   finding  Some 
each  day  cumbered  with  the  pressing  afiairs  of  {jinb^^e 
that  day,  having  recreant  governors  to  panidi,  ST"  "^ 
restdencias  to  take,  here  and  there  an  insurrection  "*«*»^ 

^  WM  not 

to  quell,  poor  and  grumbling  conquerors  to»^»i>^«^ 
satisfy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  main  principle 
which  some  of  these  officers  came  out  to  establish 
was  gradually  floated  down  upon  a  lower  and 
lower  level,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  quicksands  of 
expediency.  This  is  the  common  way  of  human 
afiairs.  A  great  cause  devours  the  energy  of 
many  people;  and,  amidst  the  daily  pressure  of 
multitudinous  affairs,  there  needs  a  good  genius 
to  stand  by  the  side  of  men  in  power,  and  remind 
them  in  their  few  quiet  moments  of  the 
noblest  and  best  purposes  of  their  lives. 

It  was  not  that  the  Indians  were  thought 
less  well  of  by  these  governing  persons,  when 
they  came  to  see  them  closely.     Ko  one  seems  to  The  Biehop 
have  had  a  more  respectful  kindness  for  the  native  weiiof\he 
Indians  than  the  Bishop-President.     He  speaks  ^^^ 
of  them  as  men  of  much  capacity  and  power  of  in<i»»n»- 
self-government,  and  notices  that  their  halls  of 
council  are  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  large 
as  those  in  the  Plaza  of  Valladolid,  and  more 
beautiful.* 


*  This  occurs  in  a  letter  where 
the  Bishop-President  suggests 
that  the  Indians  may  be  allowed 
to  govern  themselves  a  little  in 


questioDB  oonoemingthe  market- 
places. The  whole  passage  in 
the  despatch  relating  to  this 
question  is  very  interesting.     I 
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Advocates  of  (lie  Indium. 


The  Franciscan  brotherhood  appear  at  this 
period  as  the  warmest  advocates  of  the  Indians. 
In  a  joint  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the 
Emperor,  or  Empress,  from  the  Convent  of 
Huaxocingo  (where  they  had  held  a  chapter), 
they  speak  m  the  strongest  manner  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Indians.  They  appeal  to  the 
suraptuousness  of  their  edifices;  their  exquisite 
workmanship  in  delicate  fahrics;  their  skill  as 
painters  and  as  workers  in  the  precious  metals ; 
their  courtesy  and  powers  of  speech ;  their  arts 


8uljjoin  it  here. — "  De  la  provi- 
BioQ  de  al^uacilazgos  en  indios 
vienen  machos  provechos,  como 
que  un  eso  ningun  indio  mnle- 
chor  se  hubiera,  f  ningan  dafio. 
Pot  Ri'gidores  no  mj  lian  puosto 
Ids  dos  que  Vuestm  Magestad 
matida  purqiie  no  enticodfii  la 
Icngua,  ni  loa  entendeinus,  J 
porque  no  veun  1m  bojlerias  que 
hoi  aobre  eleccionea  {  porque 
entre  si  tienen  mgor  6rden  de 
elegit  officiales  no  conviene 
nepan  la  maJa  que  entre 
pitiLoles  hiii.  Aora  nu  cun' 
ae  provea.n.  Iio  be  dicbo  a  Iob 
indioa,  porque  sepan  como  Vues- 
tra  MagesUd  quiere  que  eeao 
uoitio  uosotros,  I  tubi^ronlo  en 
niucho.  Dig^ronme  que  porque 
en  tiempo  de  Motizuma  t«Dian 
Juezcf  de  los  mercadoi,  f  al  pre- 
»ente  Iob  tienec  uoo  en  Mi^iico, 
i  otro  en  Santiago,  &  loa  que 
llaman  Miicatlayhitla,  que  «e  les 
concodiese  facultad  de  ca«tigsr. 
I  loB  eli^rian  anualmente.  Uiie 
que  lo  eBcriviria  a  Vuestra  Ma- 
^estad.  SAbese  que  estos  ban 
n&ado  aicRipre  f  usan  de  alguua 
juriadiceion  I  uo  puede  nesoa,  i 


tieneo  su  c&roel  i  se  disimuU, 
porque  no  entienden  eiBO  en 
Goaaa  livianan,  i  bien  eaben  que 
aolo  U  justioia  de  Vueetra  Ma- 
gestad  puede  caatigar.  Al  pre- 
si^nte  convtene  con  dieiiaidarlo 
con  que  tengon  eata  liviana  coer- 
<  eion,  porque  tin  elh  no  w>  sua- 
t^ntariun  sua  triangUPX  f  nier- 
uado«,  loa  quales  son  muj  grandea 
!  coDcarre  mucha  gente,  !  aon  de 
macliB  ^rden,  porque  en  una 
parte  eat&  la  loza,  tiuoJAa  {  coaaa 
de  barro.  en  la  otrn  la  leiia,  en 
otra  laA  t'rutaa  que  aon  mucbaa, 
en  otra  el  trato  de  las  manias 
comunes  que  es  grande,  en  otra 
Ift  ropa  ma*  rica,  en  otm  los 
joyeroB  do  tienen  sartalea  joyelea 
roaarioB  picdraa  i  todu  lo  dvmas. 
Tienen  bu  iSrden  como  de  bom- 
brea  de  tcuoha  capacidad  i  gran 
govemacioD.  !  pura  provecr  en 
laa  cosos  piibliuBs  i  que  con- 
ciorneu  4  todoa  tienen  bus  caBsa 
en  olgunas  partes  de  ayunta- 
mieiito  grandea  i  man  vistogaa 
que  no  log  que  estau  en  la  plaza 
de  Valladolid." — A  la  Ehpbbj- 
TBiz;  IS  Mnyo,  1533.  McSos, 
MS.,  torn.  79. 
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of  government,  their  solemnities,  their  marriages,  B.  XIV. 
their  heirships,   their   testamentary   law.     The 
good    monks   do    not  content    themselves   with 
noticing  these  outward  manifestations  of  sagacity,  "^^  ^'*"" 
but,  with  a  delicate  perception  of  character,  they  ipei^k  weii 
note  the  sadness  of  the  Indians,  manifested  even  Lduais. 
to  tears,  "  on  those  occasions  when  good  breeding 
requires   it."     Finally,  the   Franciscans   declare 
that  the  Indians  are  very  fit  for  the  discipline  of 
an  ethical,  political,   and  economical  life.     The 
aptitude  of  the  children  for  learning,  and  their 
singular  skill  and  pleasure  in  music  are  dwelt 
upon  by  the  fathers  in  the  same  despatch.* 

It  was  no  want  of  kindness,  therefore,  towards 
the  Indians  in  the  governing  authorities  of 
Mexico,  that  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
great  project  of  doing  away  with  encomiendas 
altogether.  The  Bishop-President,  his  brother 
Auditors,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  Monks,  and,  lastly,  Cortes  him- 
self, were  all  of  them  men  who  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  Mexican  Indians. 
Those  of  the  governing  body  who  were  for  abo- 
lishing encomiendas  Yf^ve  supported  in  these  views 
by  some  of  the  best  statesmen,  the  most  pious, 
and  the  most  learned  men  in  Spain.  But  the 
circumstances  of  the  Conquest  were  too  strong  for 
them ;  and  the  unanimous  resolve  of  the  Junta 
of  1529,    from  which  the   philanthropist  might 


•  There  does  not  appear  sof- 
ficient  ground  for  the  statement 
that  the  Franciscans  were  always 


question  of  the  liberty  of  the  In- 
dians. At  any  rate,  at  this  early 
period,  we  find  both  Orders  pro- 


opposed  to  the  Dominicans  on  the  ;  testing  in  fiivoor  of  the  Indians. 
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have  hoped  so  much  for  the  New  World,  was 
gradually  put  aside.  Almost  ererything  else 
that  could  be  done  for  the  conquered  nation  was 
done  during  the  administration  of  the  Bishop* 
President.  It  lasted  only  tliree  years,  when  the 
Presidency  was  changed  into  a  Viceroyalty,  and 
Antonio  de  Mendoza  (also  an  excellent  governor)* 
was  sent  from  Spain  as  Viceroy.f  The  Bishop- 
President  was  rewarded  in  Spain  for  his  great 
services  by  a  seat  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

Meanwhile,  no  good  impulse  with  respect  to 
encomiendas  came  from  the  Court  of  Spain  for 
many  years  after  tlie  year  1530,  in  which  Charles 
the  Fifth,  giving  his  "FiaC  to  the  decision  of  the 
Great  Junta  so  often  referred  to,  had  determined 
absolutely  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  Indians. 
The  Emperor  was  absent  from  Spain  for  two  years 
and  a  half,  remaining  in  Flanders,  Germany,  and 
Italy ;  and  in  1533,  the  cause  of  tlie  liberty  of  the 
Indians  had  retrograded  so  far  at  Court,  that 
Cliarles  authorized  the  granting  of  encoviiejidaa  in 
Peru. }     It  is  possible  that  this  determination  was 


•  "  Con  cuiii  Ueglida  fueron 
lu  OOMS  de  el  (rOTierao,  de  bien, 
en  m^or." — ToRQOKMiDA,  Mo- 
narquta  Indiana,  lib.  5,  cap,  1 1. 

t  Sea  OviBDO,  lib.  55.  c.  33. 
with  reipcct  to  Mendo^a's  cba- 

J  "  T  por  quanto  Tirtaa  eetaa 
informacionea  hemoa  acordado 
hacer  repartimientD  perp^tuo,  to- 
mando  ontea  para  nueatra  corona 
lu  cabezeras,  provinciu  f  paebloa 
qne  hallaredcti  conrenir,  bar^is  ol 
memorial  del  repartimientn  cntre 
1m  eoDquistodorM  1  pobladocM 


Begun  la  calidad  de  bus  pcraooM 
i  Bervicios  en  visto  del  qnal  pro> 
Teer^iDOB.  Pondr^is  en  ese  me- 
morial. 1°.  Qu<5  tribute  podr& 
dar  a  la  corona  cada  encomen. 
dpTo  havicodo  respeto  que  penaa- 
moB  darles  laa  tictroB  con 
Seniorio  (  Jurisdiecion  eu  cicrbi 
fonaa-  9°.  Qu^  tieiraa  I  Mipar- 
timientos  convendri  reierrar 
para  loa  poblsdorea  que  adelante 
lueren  deatoe  Keiuoa.  3°.  Qa£ 
forma  deberA  tenerse  en  laa  Vio- 
vinutuB  f  cnbeceras  que  qoedaien 
en  1ft  wrooft  wl  eo  juaticia  como 


witA  respect  to  ^^ Encomiendds. 


yy 
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adopted  in  order  to  fiiniish  some  protection  to  b.  XTV. 
the  Indians  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.*     ^-  ®- 

On  the  appointment  of  Antonio  de  Mendoza  as 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  the  Emperor  secretly  gave 
him  the  power  of  dealing  vrith  the  subject  of 
encomiendas  ;\  which  shows  that  the  question  waa 
still  open,  as  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  in  1535  that  Charles  the  Fifth 
undertook  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  Whether 
the  fate  of  this  expedition  had  any  influence  on 


en  bacienda  atendiendo  al  pro- 
▼eeho  nuesiro  £  bien  de  los 
indios."  —  El  Empesadob  d 
€k>yBBNA.DOB  /  Oficiales  de  la 
Provineia  del  Peru,  Coleccion 
de  MiTNoz,  MS.,  torn.  79. 

*  I  subjoin  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor,  in  which  the  Licen- 
tiate Espinosa  suggests  enco' 
miendae  as  a  means  of  protection 
to  the  Peruvian  Indians : — 

"  Los  Yndios  del  Peru  son  los 
m^ores  i  mas  prontos  para  el 
aenricio  de  los  Espanoles.  '  Es 
una  gente  de  Capacidad,  6  que 
tienen  6  yiven  en  su  Republica 
juntos  ....  acostumbrados  k 
■enrir  la  gente  comun  4  los 
Seiiores  6  gente  de  guerra,  6  tan 
tuljetos  6  maltratados  dellos 
....  Convem&  (oonvendrd)  que 
se  pongan  en  encomienda  (  re- 
partimiento  i  se  ordene  bien 
antes  que  la  estremada  codicia 
de  los  Espanoles  lo  dafien  6 
pongan  en  confusion."  —  Al 
Empebadob  ;  el  Licekciado 
EsPiNOSA,  Panamd,  lo  Oc- 
tubre,  1533.  Coleccion  de 
MuNoz,  MS.,  tom.  7  9. 

t  "  Y  por  remate  de  la  In- 
struocion,  se  le  mand6  en  parti- 


cular, que  havidndoee  informado 
de  la  dispoeicion,  i  estado  de  la 
Tierra,  £  de  los  Naturales,  Pobla- 
dores  de  ella,  teniendo  su  prin- 
cipal intento  al  servicio  de  Dioe, 
i  descargo  de  la  Real  conciencia, 
^1  solo  en  lo  presente,  £  en  lo  que 
adelante  se  ofreciese,  proveiese  lo 
que  mas  le  pareciese  para  el  buen 
tratamiento  de  los  Naturales,  £ 
gratificacion  de  los  Pobladores,  £ 
Conquistadores,  £  conservacion  de 
Tierra,  sin  embargo  de  qualea- 
quier    Listrucciones,    6     Provi- 
siones,    que    estuviesen    dadaa; 
porque  siendo  la  cosa  de  tan  gran 
importancia,  el  Rei  se  la  oometia, 
por  la  confian9a  que  tenia  de  su 
persona,  £  se  la  enoomendaba  & 
^1  solo,  £  le  encargaba,  que  sin 
particular  respeto  usaae  de  esta 
comision,  en  caso  necesario,  £  no 
en  otra  manera,  teniendo  en  8£ 
el    secreto,   que    la  calidad   del 
negocio  requeria,  pues  de  publi- 
carlo  avian  de  naoer  maiores  in- 
convenientes ;  £  que  si  para  los 
efcctos  susodichos  viese  que  con- 
venia  encomendar  Indios,  que  lo 
hiciese.** — Hebbeba,   JEUt.  de 
las  IndicUt  dec  5,  lib.  9,  cap.  a. 


q2 


22S.  "La%E  of  Siiccesaion." 

B.  srv.  that  of  the  Indies,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say; 
^^-  ^'    but  in  the  next  year  a  most  disastrous  law  was 
passed,  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by 
want  of  money  at  home,  perhaps  I)y  a  wiint  of 
the  requisite  attention  to  colonial  affairs.     What- 
Tha  Liw  of  ever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is  that,  in 
io'isa?!"''  ^Sy^i  the  celebrated  Law  of  Succession,  whicli 
gave  eTtcoviiendas  for  a  second  life,  was  promul- 
gated at  Madrid,     This  was  a  general  law  for 
the  Indies.    It  appears  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  conquest  of  Peru.* 
HiBiory  oi         The  history  of  GiiatemaJa  will  naturally  lead 
wui  le^     up  to,  and  illustrate,  the  nature  of  the  opposition 
KoVuira.  which  was  iiltimately  made  to  tliis  law  by  Las 
Casas  and  other  Protectors  of  the  Indians,  whose 
efforts  were  closed  hy  the  promulgation  of  the 
celebrated  New  Laws,  as  they  were  called,  which 
were  published  in  1542.     These  New  Laws,  a^in, 
and  the  transactions  which  flowed  directly  from 
them,    were   the   subject    of  another    period   of 
history,  in  wliich  Peruf  was  the  battle-field.    And 


•  "  La  qual  (i.e.,  the  permis- 
sion given  to  Cort«s  and  Mont«jo 
to  give  Indiana  in  eiicomienda) 
t!ur6,  IlusU  (jue  desoubierto  el 
Peru,  Bvi^ndoH  dado  6rden  L 
don  Frnocisco  Piuuro,  para  ro- 
ptuiir  la  tieira,  «e  auadi6  la  auc- 
wssion  dc  las  EncomiendoH  en 
BCgunda  vida,  promtilg&udoBe 
aquelU  tan  celebrada  ley  (Pro- 
Ti».  de  Madrid  a  z6  de  Jlayo,  de 
1536,  torn.  3.  pig.  201),  que 
por  CKto  ilamaron  ilc  la  auecwiiou, 
iiniverEal  para  todos  loa  Indias; 
que  anadiendo  nno  vida  niaa  de 
la  qne  hasta  entonc«B  tentan  k 


las  Encomicndaa,  fu^  viato  apro- 
varlas  eipressmneiite :  eon  qoe 
se  ha  declarado  i^l  or^o.  que 
tuTieron  Iob  lU'partimicntoa  £ 
Encomiendaa,  deode  qae  us  co- 
men^arDn^  introdnzir,  Wtaqne 
Uegoron  a  Her  por  dos  vidas." 
— Ahtosio  dk  Lkon,  Tralajo 
de  C'lyafinnaeionet  Realea,  parts 
I,  cap.  I.  p.  5. 

"I"  In  the  preceding  narrative 
I  have  occasionally  anticipated 
the  TOutse  of  events,  and  liavu 
been  obliged  t«  allude  to  facti 
known  which  will  only  be  fiilly 
described,  and  put  in  their  proper 
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thus,  though  not  always  perceived  by  historians,  B.  xrv. 
the  main  course  of  public  events  in  the  Indies  ^__^ 
sometimes  depended  upon,  and  was  often  curiously  HUtory  of 
interwoven  with,  the  legislation  in  Spain  relating  grauiy 
to  the  distribution  and  possession  of  the  native  ^^J^J^ 
Indians,  as  involved  in  the  granting  of  enco^  ^^^ 
miendaa. 


plices,  when  the  hutory  of  the    felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  givv  it 
introdaction   of  the  Church  in  |  continuously,  and  in  one  place. 


the  Indies  is  given,  or  that  of 
Peru  is  described  in  detaiL  The 
namtiTe,  however,  of  enco^ 
miendoi  is  so  important,  that  I 


however  much  it  might  overlap 
or  break  into  other  parts  of  the 
history. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    GUATEMALA 

EMBASSIES  TO  CORTES  AFTER  THE  SIEGE  OF 
MEXICO— HIS  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SEA  OF  THE 
SOUTH ORIGIN  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GUATE- 
MALA— LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THAT  COUNTRY — 
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T  must  often  have  been  felt  that  the  narra-  B.  XV. 
tive  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  whether  told  in ]^ 


strict  order  of  time,  or  made  to  conform  itself  to 
place,  was  inconveniently  scattered;  and  that  it 
is  occasionally  difficult  to  maintain  a  clear 
view  of  the  main  drift  and  current  of  the  story. 
Now,  however,  as  in  the  closing  act  of  a  well- 
constructed  drama,  the  principal  events  make 
themselves  felt ;  the  principal  personages  reappear 
together  on  the  scene ;  and  the  threads  of  many 
persons'  fortunes  are  found  to  lead  up  to  some 
unity  in  time  and  place.  This  felicitous  conjunc- 
tion does  not  often  happen  in  real  life ;  but,  at  the 
particular  point  of  the  narrative  which  we  have 
now  to  consider,  something  of  the  kind  un- 
doubtedly did  occur.  In  the  decade  of  years  that 
followed  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  spot 
where  some  of  the  most  important  conquests 
were  completed  and  the  greatest  expeditions  pre-* 
pared,  where  the  strangest  experiments  were 
made  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  where  the 
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discovery  took  place  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  American  civilization,  and  the 
theatre  wherein  was  acted  that  series  of  events 
which  led  to  the  greatest  changes  in  Spanish 
legislation  for  the  Indies,  was  the  province  of 
Guatemala.  The  wars  In  this  province,  though 
very  considerable,  were  not  of  the  first  magnitude 
or  interest ;  and  as,  in  the  early  periods  of  histo- 
»  rical  writing,  wars  are  the  main  staple  of  history, 
the  other  events  in  this  part  of  the  world,  not 
being  illustrated  by  great  wars,  have  escaped  due 
notice.  Hence  the  majority  even  of  studious 
men  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  important 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  America  with 
which  this  narrow  strip  of  territory,  called 
Guatemala,  is  connected. 

Without  further  prelude,  I  propose  to  Qarrate 
in  detail  the  events  which  led  to  the  discovery, 
the  conquest^  and  the  pa^ficatiou  of  Guatemala. 


Cortes  was  a  man  of  insatiable  activity.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  the  rebuilding  and  re-peopling 
of  the  city  would  have  sufficiently  exhausted 
the  energies  even  of  that  active  man.  But  it 
was  not  so.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world 
by  that  conquest  of  Mexico,  which,  for  its 
audacity,  stands  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind ;  but  be  was  subsequently  employed  in  ftirther 
conquests,  which  cost  him  far  more  labour  and  suf- 
fering, but  have  hardly  added  at  all  to  his  renown, 
60  little  time  and  thought  can  men  spare  for  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
even  their  most  remarkable  fellow-men. 
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Almost  in  the  next  page  of  his  third  letter  to   B.  XV. 
the  Emperor,  after  that  in  which  he  describes  the    ^'  '* 
siege  and  capture  of  Mexico,  Cortes  begins  to 
inform  His  Majesty  what  steps  he  has  taken  for 
the  discovery  of  that  which  he  calls  "the  other 
Sea  of  the  South." 

After  the  last  discharge   of  the   cannon  ofNewiof 
Cortes  had  been  made  upon  the  helpless  but  un-  Mexico, 
yielding  crowd  of  Mexico,  the  news  of  the  city's 
fall  was  not  slow  in  reaching  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritories. 

Along  the  glad  shores  of  the  lakes,  up  the  vast 
rocky  basin  in  which  those  glistening  waters  and 
the  gemlike  cities  were  set,  through  the  defiles  ^  ** 
of  the  mountains,  down  the  rivers,  across  the  great  '^ 
plateau,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea, 
southwards  to  powerful  Utatlan,  and  northwards 
to  virgin  California,  sped  the  news. 

The  citizens  of  well-ordered  states  com- 
muned together  upon  the  fate  of  the  greatest  of 
cities  known  to  them.  The  travelling  merchant 
told  the  tale,  not  unembellished,  to  his  wonder- 
ing auditors.  The  wandering  huntsman,  sitting 
at  night  by  his  watch-fire,  held  entranced  the 
keen,  bright  eyes  of  other  wanderers  from  scat- 
tered and  distant  tribes,  while  he  related  to 
them  new  and  unimagined  feats  of  arms  per- 
formed by  bearded  men  and  animals  imknown  in 
their  prairies.  All  central  America  must  soon 
have  been  aware  that  their  "  Babylon  the  Great 
had  faUen." 

And  how  did  the  listeners  receive  the  asto- 
nishing news  ?  With  joy,  regret,  and  apprehen- 
sion: joy,  that  a  ruthless  enemy,  to  whose  fell 
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gods  their  young  men  and  their  maidens  had 
been  sacrificed,  was  now  no  more ;  regret,  that 
they,  tbe  injured,  had  had  no  part  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  detested  city ;  and  apprehension, 
lest  a  worse  thing  should  come  upon  them  than 
even  the  power  of  the  hateful  Aztecs.  A  dead 
enemy  is  soon  forgotten.  The  most  gigantic  fear 
leaves  but  little  trace  behind.  A  huge  iilol,  once 
cast  down  from  its  pedestal,  or  a  fallen  minister 
of  tyranny  dragged  ignominiously  through  the 
streets,  is  reviled,  cursed,  stamped  upon  to-day, 
and  buried  in  oblivion  to-morrow.  Past  terrors 
live  again  only  in  njen's  dreams.  All  that  the 
neighbouring  nations  had  suffered  from  the 
hideous  Aztec  gods  would  be  forgotten  in  the 
new  terror,  which,  like  Aaron's  rod,  had  devoured 
the  puny  enchantments  of  false  magicians. 

The  fall  of  Mexico  must  have  produced  an 
impression  on  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
states  far  greater  than  that  which  would  have 
been  felt  throughout  Germany  at  the  defeat  of  an 
emperor  by  a  foreign  enemy ;  or  throughout 
France,  in  the  early  days  of  French  sovereignty 
over  many  provinces,  at  a  similar  defeat  of  their 
lord  paramount,  the  French  monarch ;  or  through- 
out Christendom,  at  the  capture  by  the  Moslem 
of  imperial  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  the  defeat  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
New  World  by  those  from  the  Old  was  not,  in 
its  first  aspect,  like  the  defeat  of  men  by  men ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  tliat  ancient  giant  race,  the 
children  of  women  by  the  sons  of  gods,  not 
immersed  by    any   deluge,    but   for  ages  safely 
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dwelling  amidst  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  ^^'^■ 
and  hitherto  lapped  in  a  Buhlimo  indifference  to  ' 
homan  conceits,  had  now,  obeying  some  wild, 
mysterious  impulse,  burst  out  upon  the  miserable 
descendants  of  mere  men  and  women.  These 
new  beings  might  be  tutelar  divinities,  might  be 
destroying  angels ;  bnt  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Uiey  came  forth,  clothed  in  what  seemed  celestial 
panoply,  "  conquering  and  to  conquer." 

The  Indian  kings  who  were  opposed  to  the 
Mexican  dynasty,  no  less  than  those  who  were 
allied  to  it,  shuddered  at  the  success  of  these  awinl 
invaders  from  another  sphere.  The  first  potentate 
who  sent  ambassadors  to  Cortes  was  the  King  of 


Mechoacan,a  province  about  seventy  leagues  to  the 
south-west  of  Mexico.  From  these  ambassadors, 
Cortes,  who  had  already  heard  something  about  this 
"  Sea  of  the  South,"  made  further  inquiries.  He 
found  that  it  was  to  be  reached  through  Mechoa* 
can ;  and,  accordingly,  after  causing  his  cavalry  to 
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.  manceuvre  before  these  Mechoacan  ambassadors, 
so  as  to  impress  them  with  a  fitting  sense  of  his 
power,  and  after  making  them  some  presents,  he 
sent  two  Spaniards  back  with  them  on  a  journey 
of  discovery.  Hearing  stni  more  about  this  sea 
from  other  quarters,  he  sent  in  different  directions 

.  two  other  parties  of  Spaniards  to  explore  the  way 
to  the  sea,  and  to  take  "  possession"  of  it.  He 
seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  importance 
of  this  discovery,  for  be  says, — "  I  was  very  proud, 
for  it  appeared  to  me  that,  in  discovering  it,  His 
Majesty  would  receive  a  great  and  signal  service; 
since,"  he  adds,  "  it  waa  the  decided  opinion  of  all 
men  who  had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Indies,  that  when  this  sea  was 
discovered,  many  islands  would  be  found  in  it, 
abounding  in  gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  and 
spices."*  Cortes  thought,  moreover,  that  many 
"  secrets  and  wonderful  things"  were  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered there.  From  this  faith  in  what  was  marvel- 
lous the  first  explorers  and  conquerors  derived 
ardour  in  pursuit,  and  an  untiring  love  of  novell 
which  reminds  one  of  the  same  qualities  as  t' 
exist  in  the  untraveUed  souls  of  little  children. 

As  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance,  it  wa.s 
soon  discovered,  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
sent  out  to  explore ;  and  formal  possession  waa 
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•  "  Kataba  niuy  llfano.  pOT- 
qac  mc  parecia.  que  en  la  dea- 
cubrir  He  haciu  &  Vnestrs  Hn- 
geatad  muy  grandf,  y  senaludo 
servicio;  especial mente,  que  todos 
Ion  quo  tiencti  alguna  uit^iicia,  y 
eipcrieneia  en  la  Navegaciun  de 


laa  Indiaa,  han  tenido  por  mnj~ 
cierto.  que  doBcubriendo  por  estas 
Part™  la  Miir  del  Sur,  bc  habinn 
Av  hallar  muoliBa  Islna  rii«i  de 
t>ro,  y  Perlas,  y  Picdras  pn" 
cLosas,  y  EBpeccria." — LoBKMi 
ziMA.p.  302. 
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taken  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  some   B.  XV. 
time   in  the  year   1522,   nine    years    after  the  '* 

discovery  of  the  same  sea  by  Vasco  Nunez,  about 
a  thousand  miles  lower  down. 

Following  the  embassage  from  Mechoacan, 


there  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cortes  another  set  of  ^Xu^. 
envoys,  from  a  people  about  a  hundred  leagues  **p^ 
further  south  than  Mechoacan,  inhabiting  a  mari- 
time country  called  Tehuantepec,  which  it  appears 
was  the  territory  where  one  of  these  parties  of  dis- 
covering Spaniards  had  come  upon  the  Sea  of  the 
South.  These  Indians,  as  was  usually  the  case,  were 
at  war  with  their  next  neighbours,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  called  Tututepec.  Immediately 
south  of  Tehuantepec  lies  the  province  of  Soco- 
nusco,  and  south  of  that  is  Guatemala.  Follow- 
ing the  usual  rule,  these  two  last-named  provinces 
were  also  at  feud  with  one  another.  The  great 
political  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  was  but 
beginning  to  be  understood  in  Europe  in  those 
days,  and  was  totally  beyond  the  compass  of 
Indian  statesmanship.  Accordingly,  a  similar 
series  of  events  to  those  which  had  enabled 
Cortes  to  reach  and  to  conquer  Mexico  was  now 
to  conduct  his  lieutenants  into  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Central  America.  These  two  provinces 
of  Tututepec  and  Tehuantepec,  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  names,  we  may  fairly  conjec- 
ture to  have  been  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  same 
race,  were  the  first  to  give  occasion  to  the  stranger 
to  enter  armed  into  their  territories ;  for  Cortes, 
at  the  request  of  the  envoys  from  Tehuantepec, 
despatched  Pedro  de  Alvarado  with  a  body  of 
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troops  to  conquer  the  unfriendly  province  of 
Tututepec.  This  province,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  received  the  lieutenant  of  Curtes  with 
extreme  hostility,  or,  at  least,  to  have  made  any 
effectual  resistance.  After  a  few  skirmishes,  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  made  his  way  into  the  town  of  Tu- 
tutepec, where  he  was  well  received,  and  was 
furnished  with  provisions  and  presented  with  gold. 
The  hostile  Indians,  however,  of  the  next  pro- 
vince, Tehuantepec,  suggested  that  all  thia 
friendly  demonstration  was  but  feigned,  and  that 
an  offer  which  the  Cacique  had  made  to  the 
Spaniards,  to  lodge  them  in  his  own  palace,  was 
but  a  scheme  to  destroy  them  by  setting  their 
quarters  on  fire.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  believed 
this  accusation,  or  affected  to  believe  it,  and 
seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Cacique,  who,  after 
giving  much  money  to  his  captor,  died  in  prison. 
That  this  seizure  of  the  Cacique  was  thought 
unjust  even  by  the  Spaniards  of  that  time  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  Bemal  Diaz.* 
Tliere  is  no  novelty  in  this  proceeding  of 
Alvarado.  Indeed,  the  dealings  of  the  Spaniards 
with  the  Indians  seem,  at  this  period  of  the  Con- 
quest, to  be  arranged  according  to  a  certain 
routine,  in  which  the  capture  of  the  principal 
chief  is  seldom  omitted ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  imprisonment  of  the  Cacique  of  Tutu- 
tepee  merely  because  it  is  the  first  of  a  series 


•  "  Otro«  EspaiiolcB  de  ff ,  j  j  Pedro  de  Alvirado  mas  de  triente 
de  ereer,  dixeron  que  por  socallo     mil  pcsoa,  j  muriij  de  en<yo,  y 
macho  oro,  6  sin  justicia,  xaia\6     de  la  prisiou." — IIbuml  \}lst, 
en  laa  ptixioneB :  aora  sea  lo  uno,  |  cap.  i6i. 
&  lo  a,  oti  aqoel  Cacique  di6  k  j 
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of  such  proceedings   on  the   part  of  Alvarado,    B.  XV. 
who  was    the    principal  conqueror   of   Central         ^' 
America.      His    qualifications  for  command,  asAiTindo*! 
far  as  they  appear  in  the  page  of  history,  were  •"'•~*^- 
not  of  the  highest  order.     He  was  brave,  daring, 
restless,   crafty,   devout,  but   without   any  true 
policy.    He  was  a  great  talker ;  but  still,  I  should 
imagine,  a  man  of  considerable  force,  if  not  skiU, 
in  action,  as  he  was  largely  trusted  by  Cortes, 

Alvarado^s  personal  appearance  was  much  in  AiTumdo'i 
his  favour.  It  is  thus  described  by  Bemal  Diaz,  appeannoe. 
"He  had  a  fine  and  well-proportioned  figure. 
His  face  and  countenance  were  very  lively,  with 
a  very  amiable  expression;  and,  from  being  so 
handsome,  the  Mexican  Indians  gave  him  the 
name  of  Tonatiuh,  which  means  *  the  Sun.'  He 
was  very  agile,  and  a  good  horseman,  and  above 
all,  a  frank  being,  and  a  pleasant  companion. 
In  his  dress  he  was  very  elegant,  and  wore  rich 
stuffs."*  Alvarado  was  nearly  the  same  age  as 
Cortes,  for  Bemal  Diaz  says  that  he  was  about 
thirty-four  years  old  when  he  came  to  New  Spain. 
In  his  daring  qualities  and  brilliant  appearance 
he  may  be  compared  to  Murat ;  and  his  relation 
to  Cortes  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  first  Napoleon. 

Alvarado  founded  a  town  in  Tututepec,  which 
he  called  Segura ;  but,  on  account  of  the  heat  of 
the  climate  and  the  swarms  of  insects,  it  was 
soon  deserted.  This  expedition  of  Alvarado's 
took  place  in  the  year  1522. 

*  Bebnal  Diaz,  cap.  206. 
B  2 
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B.  XV.  From  the  seat  of  his  new  conquest  Pedro  do 

•  '•  Alvarado  despatched  two  messengers  to  Guate- 
inierriew  mala  (called  by  the  Indians  Quaulitemallan,  the 
thes^ninii  place  of  wood,  or  of  decayed  wood),  who  were  to 
Tiidthf""  "fi^r"  o"  the  part  of  Cortes  "  his  friendship  and 
cim^of     jjjg  religion"  to  the  Chief  of  that  province. 

The  Chief  asked  these  messengers  whether 
they  came  from  Malinchi;,  whether  they  had  made 
their  journey  hy  sea  or  by  land,  and  whether 
they  would  speak  the  truth  in  all  that  they  should 
Bay.  They  of  course  replied  that  they  always 
did  speak  the  truth;  that  they  had  come  by  land; 
that  they  were  sent  by  Cortes,  tlie  invincible 
'  Captain  of  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  a  mortal 
man,  and  not  a  god,  hut  who  came  to  show  the 
Indians  the  way  to  immortality.* 

The  Chief  then  asked,  whether  their  Captain 
brought  with  him  those  great  sea-monsters  wliich 
had  passed  by  that  coast  the  previous  year.+  The 
messengers  replied,  "  Yes,  and  even  greater  ones ;" 
and  one  of  them,  who  was  a  ship's  carpenter, 
made  a  drawing  of  a  carack  with  six  masts,  at 
which  the  Indians  marvelled  greatly.     Tlie  Chief 


*  "  Embi6  k  Quaahtemall&n 
dm  EBpanolcs,  que  halilaBeu  ooa 
el  Senor,  1  le  ofmciesen  su  ami- 
atad,  i  Religion :  el  qaa]  pre- 
gunt*),  *i  eran  <le  Malinxe  (que 
Bsl  llamaban  k  Cort^},  IHos 
eaido  dtl  Cielo,  de  qtiien  id 
tenia  nolieia:  *»  venian  por 
liar,  6  for  T'lerra,  {  n  dtriait 
vtrdad  en  todo  lo  qve  hablatent 
iniiM  respondieroD,  que  tiempre 
AablabaH  pfrdad,  i  que  than  d 
pii  por  Tierra,  i  que  »raH  de 
CorUt,  Capilan  iaoeiieibU  del 


Emperador  delMuHdo,Hombn 
mortal,  i  no  Diot  t  pero  g-UB 
I'enia  d  moatrar  el  camino  de  la 
inmorla  lid  ad. " — G  ouabx,  JUmI. 
de  las  Indiat,  cup.  307,  Bab- 
cll.,  Historiadoret,  torn.  3. 

t  The  ships  in  question  were 
those  in  the  expedition  of  Oil 
Gon^ez  Davila,  wbo  discovered 
Nioaragutt. — See  p.  70  of  thui 
Tolmne;  and  OouiB*.  de  el 
deicttbrimiento  de  Nicaraffuo, 
chap.  1 99  ;  ffigf.  de  lot  India*. 
BxsciA,  JiUtonadore*,  i.  3. 
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then  asked  them  if  the  Spaniards  were  not  very   B.  XV. 
valiant,  and  stronger   than   other   men.      They  '' 

replied  that,  with  the  aid  of  God,  whose  sacred 
law  they  were  publishing  in  those  parts,  and  by 
means  of  certain  animals  on  which  they  rode, 
they  were   accustomed  to   conquer.      Tlien,  to^J«^*^ 
assist  the  imaginations  of  the  Guatemalans,  they  theSpamrfi 
painted  a  great  horse,  with  a  man  m  armour  upon  and  the 
it.    The  Guatemalan  Chief  declared  that  he  should  ouMemAU. 
like  to  be  the  friend  of  such  men,  and  would  give 
them  fifty  thousand  warriors,  in  order  that  his 
men  and  theirs  united  might  conquer  some  trou- 
blesome neighbours,  who  devastated  his  country. 
These  neighbours  were  the  Soconuscans.     Tliis 
kind  of  alliance  with  the  Spaniards  was  the  first 
thought  always  of  the  too-confiding  Indians,  and 
unluckily  they  had  no  Pilpay  or  ^sop  to  tell  them 
the  fable  of  the  foolish  horse  who  called  in  the 
assistance  of  man  to  conquer  his  enemy  the  stag, 
and  who  did  conquer  him,  but  who  has  been  much 
vexed  and  beridden  by  his  associate  ever  since. 

After  this  interview,  the  Spanish  messengers 
were  dismissed  with  magnificent  presents  of  gold, 
jewels,  and  provisions,  which,  it  is  said,  required 
no  fewer  than  five  thousand  men  to  carry  them. 
Such  was  the  first  notice  which  the  Spaniards 
received  of  Guatemala. 

The  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  GuatemalA  is 
very  obscure.  To  describe  it  properly  would  take 
the  labour  of  a  Ufe  employed  in  mastering  lan- 
guages long  discontinued,  and  deciphering  sym- 
bolic writings  that  will  not  render  up  their 
meaning  to  any  but  the  most  devoted  inquirers. 
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B.  XT.    It  will,  nevertheless,  be  desirable  to  attempt  to 

Ch.  I.    gj^g  some  accouut  of  the  early  history  of  Guate- 

Originof     mala,  not  claimiug  from  the  reader  any  strict 

dim  "f^     credence  for  the  accuracy  of  a  narrative  neces- 

Guatem&ia,  ggj^iy  ^q  dubious,  and  mertdy  stating  what  was 

believed   to   be   true.       For  it  wiU  ever  be  an 

impottant  function  of  history  to  describe,  not  the 

facts  only,  but  the  supposed  facts  which  men 

invented  to  account  for  their  being  where  they 

were  and  what  they  were. 


The  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  tlien,was  governed 
by  a  dominant  race  called  the  Tultecas.  These 
Tultecas  had  come  from  Mexico.  Their  abode 
in  that  country  had  been  Tula,  twelve  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  derivation  of  their 
name  is  said  to  be  from  "Tulteca,"  the  art  of 
stone-work.  The  account  of  their  migration  from 
Tula  to  Guatemala  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  exodus 
of  the  Israelites  from  amongiit  the  i^gyptians. 
Having   been  oppressed    by    certain   kiiigs  for 
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five  hundred  years,  they  held   a   great  festival   B.  XV. 
in  which  they  were  warned  by  the  Devil  (any  ^' 

supernatural  being  in  Indian  story  is  said  to  be 
the  Devil  by  Spanish  narrators)  to  quit  the  country 
of  Mexico.  In  other  words,  the  Aztecs,  or  some 
other  conquering  race,  were  too  strong  for  the 
Tultecas.  The  story  of  the  apparition  of  this 
demon  is  highly  picturesque,  and  somewhat  awful. 
It  is  said  that  while  the  nation  were  celebrating 
certain  religious  rites,  there  appeared  a  great 
giant  amongst  them,  who  began  to  mingle  in 
their  sacred  dances,  and  that  his  embrace  in  the 
dance  was  death.* 

On  another  day  the  same  awful  being  assumed 
another  form,  and  was  seen  upon  a  lofty  hill, 
seated  on  a  rock.  He  seemed  as  a  beautiful  youth 
of  very  fair  complexion,  but  his  head  was  putrid, 
and  from  it  there  proceeded  pestilence.  In  vain 
they  sought  to  cast  the  deadly  creature  into  an 
adjoining  lake  j  and,  while  they  were  attempting 
this  feat,  their  Demon  appeared  to  them,  and  de- 
clared that  they  would  have  nothing  but  ruin  and 
calamity  to  encounter  until  they  should  quit  the 
knd  of  Tula. 

The  flifirht  to  other  countries  was  resolved  Kxodua 
upon.     The  king  who  led  the  Tultecas  forth  was  TuitocM. 
Nimaquich^.f      He  was  accompanied  by  three 
brothers,  and  these  four  men  became  the  heads  of 


•  "  El  qjul,  &  las  bueltas,  que 
oon  eUos  iba  dando,  se  iba  abra- 
fando,  oon  eUos,  j  &  quantos 
oogia  entre  los  bra^os  (coxno  otro 
H^rcolesy  4  Anteon)  les  qoitaba 
la  Tida,  embiAndolos  de  ellos, 


segoramente,  4  los  de  la  mnerte," 
— ToBQUBMiJ>A,  Manar^ia  In^ 
diana,  lib.  i,  cap.  14. 

t  "  Great  Qaicb^ ;"  for  nima 
in  the  Qoich^  language,  meant 
"great" 
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B.  XV,  four  ruling  families  in  four  independent  provinces : 
^*''  ^'  one  brother,  of  the  province  of  the  Queleneg  and 
Chapanecos ;  another  of  Tuzulutlan ;  a  third  of 
the  Mam  Indians  and  the  Poeomanes ;  and  Kima- 
quiche  himself,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  of  the 
Quiches,  Kachiquels,  and  Zutugils.  In  the  course 
of  their  pilgrimage  southwards,  the  Tultecas 
suffered  great  hardships  and  passed  many  years. 


TULTECAN 

TERRITORIES 


The  King  Niraaquiche  died  in  this  journey — 
another  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  story, — and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acsopil,  who  was  the 
prince  that  finally  conducted  that  branch  of  the 
Tultecas  called  Quichi^s  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lake  Atitlan.  Their  great  town,  founded 
near  this  lake,  was  called  tTtatlan  (pronounced,  I 
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observe,  by  the  Spaniards,  ticlatan),  and  waa  B.XT. 
(fitnated  where  the  present  village  of  Santa  Cmz       ' 
de  Quiche  stands.    A  further  division  of  the  Tul-  dltujoii 
tecan  states  took  place  in  the  old  age  of  Nima- ^'^^J^ 
quicht^'s  son,  Acxopil.      The  old  king  retained ■*""•■ 
the  kingdom  of  Quiche  for  himself;  to  lus  eldest, 
Jintemal,*  he  gave  that  of  Kachiquel;  and  the 
I  kingdom  of  Zutagil  he  gave  to  his  second 


I 


son  Ajcciquat,  On  the  day  of  this  division,  three 
suns  were  said  to  have  been  visible  in  the  heavens. 
Utatlan,  the  capital  of  Qnich^,  was  the  town 
of  greatest  note  in  those  parts.  A  long  line  of 
kings,  who  may  or  may  not  be  as  fabulous  as 


*  JciSKOS  thinks  that  the  n 
to  Uie  countr;  of  Gn&temala, 


e  of  this  prince  gave  the  n 
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■  those  of  Scotland  before  Kenneth  Macalpin,  are 
enumerated  as  having  reigned  at  Utatlan ;  and  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  Jiutemal,  to  whom  in  the 
first  instance  had  been  assigned  the  kingdom  of 
Ka«hiquel,  reigned  afterwards  over  the  kingdom 
of  Quiche,  at  Utatlan.  There  is  much  tliat  is 
interesting  in  the  records  of  these  monarchs,  but 
it  would  be  in  vain,  for  my  purpose,  to  give  it, 
for,  being  entirely  disconnected  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  this  history,  it  will  not  find  any 
other  facts  in  the  reader's  mind  to  attach  itself 
to.  There  are  the  usual  wars,  devastations, 
abductions  of  princesses,  and  jealousies  of  neigh- 
bouring monarchs.  One  king  is  mentioned  for  his 
discoveries  in  the  arts  of  peace,  having  taught  his 
Bubjects  to  make  use  of  cocoa  and  of  cotton; 
another  for  his  valour  in  war  and  skill  in  govern- 
ment ;  but  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  them 
until  the  reign  of  Tecum- TJ mam,  who  was  on  the 
Quich{5  throne,  and  reigned  at  Utatlan,  when 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  advanced  into  the  country. 

The  historian  would  gladly  avoid  all  allusion 
to  the  obscure  and  dubious  traditions  upon  which 
the  pre-Spanish  history  of  New  Spain  and  Central 
America  is  founded.  At  any  rate,  he  would 
endeavour  (according  to  the  admirable  metaphor 
of  Peter  Martyr,  before  alluded  to,  when  discuss- 
ing doubtful  questions  in  astronomical  science), 
to  pass  over  such  uncertain  groundwork  with  a 
dry  foot,*  deUcately.  But  there  is  this  peculi- 
arity in  the  history  of  the  New  World,  that  the 


*  "  De   poli    etiam    varieUte   qiuixlam    refert,  qu»  .  .  .  ri( 
pertingam  pede." — P.  MiKTTB,  J)e  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  I,  cap.  6. 
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traditional  and  the  historic  periods  are  separated   B.  XV. 
by  no  interval.     In  other  histories,  the  narrative    ^'  '' 
gradually  descends  from  myth  to  fable,  from  fable 
to  legend  or  to  song,  and  thence,  by  fine  degrees, 
to  the  comparative  certitude  of  recorded  history. 

But  in  the  annals  of  American  history,  the 
writer,  being  otherwise  deprived  of  any  starting- 
place  for  his  story,  is  obliged  occasionally  to  throw 
a  flying-bridge  over  the  shaking  morasses  of  fable, 
tradition,  and  pictured  record,  which  he  cannot  al- 
together neglect,  and  cannot  securely  abide  upon.* 

Were  further  excuse  wanted  for  dwelling 
but  slightly  upon  the  interesting  but  uncertain 
traditions  of  the  aboriginal  races  of  America,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  steady  and 


*  How  the  Bhrewdest  thinkers 
may  err,  when  they  endeavour 
to  construct  theories  with  too 
small  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
may  be  seen  in  the  reasons  that 
Bacon  gives  for  considering  the 
inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
a  younger  people  than  the  inha- 
bitanU  of  the  Old  World. 

"  If  you  consider  well  of  the 
people  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
yery  probable  that  they  are  a 
newer  or  a  younger  people  than 
the  people  of  the  Old  World,  and 
it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
destruction  that  hath  heretofore 
been  there,  was  not  by  earth* 
quakes  (as  the  Egyptian  priest 
told  Solon,  concerning  the  island 
of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed 
by  an  earthquake),  but  rather 
that  it  was  desolated  by  a  parti- 
cular deluge :  for  earthquakes  are 
seldom  in  those  parts;  but  on 
the  other  side,  they  have  such 
pouring  rivers  as  Uie  rivers  of 


Asia,  and  Africa,  and  Europe  are 
but  brooks  to  them.  Their 
Andes,  likewise,  or  mountams, 
are  far  higher  than  those  with 
us ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the 
remnants  of  generations  of  men 
were  in  such  a  particular  deluge 
saved.  As  for  the  observation 
that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the 
jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  ex- 
tinguish the  memory  of  things 
— traducing  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to 
extinguish  all  heathen  antiqui- 
ties,— I  do  not  find  that  tboee 
zeals  do  any  greiit  effects,  nor  last 
long ;  as  it  appeared  in  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabinian,  who  did  re- 
vive the  former  antiquities."— 
Bacon's  Essays:  Of  Ficissi' 
tudes  qf  Things, 

We  now  know  that  earth- 
quakes are  very  common  in  the 
New  World;  and  that  the  jeal- 
ousy of  sects  did  much  to  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  things  there. 


Prineipli 
to  the 
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'.   forward  movement  of  history  cannot  be  Ewcom- 
'    modated  to  the  slow  pace   and   fond   lingering 
among  details,  which  characterize  all  antiquarian 
research  into  the  ruins  of  the  past.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Tultecan  migration  from  Mexico, 
and  their  occupation  of  Guatemala,  is  wholly  fabu- 
lous, and  that  there  is  no  historic  truth  to  be  made 
out  of  it.  It  will  account  for  a  circumstance  which 
otherwise  would  be  very  strange, — namely,  that, 
though  there  were  as  many  as  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  languages  in  Central  America,  yet, 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  it,  coramunica- 
tion  was  evidently  possible,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
perceive,  by  means  of  one  language.  Then, 
again,  the  mode  of  settling  the  succession  to  the 
sovereignties  coincides  with  the  Tultecan  story. 
rofOne  principle  in  tins  succession  uniformly  pre- 
vailed :  it  was  tliat  a  man  of  experience,  and  not 
a  youth,  should  ascend  the  throne.     Jiutemal, 


*  A  painful  uid  laboriuua  cx- 
istencw  might  be  pasHcd  in  un- 
mvcllin^  the  true  course  of  events 
which  led  to  thin  exodus  of 
Nimaqaich^.  For  this  purpose, 
painted  and  scuiptured  records 
would  liavo  to  I*  interpreted  \ 
whicli  rpcords  were  written  with- 
out the  fear  of  contemporary 
criticism,  and  are  imchocked  by 
the  hietoriea  of  other  natioDs. 
Thia  laet  circumetance  alone 
murt  be  n  fertile  source  of  error. 
We  may  imngine  what  the  hin- 
tory  of  any  European  nation 
would  be,  if  it  were  not  kept  in 
some  order  by  the  annals  of  Bur- 
ronndin^  nationa. 


Again,  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  suceeeded  the  Indian  r 
in  the  londc  which  they  inha- 
bited, are  another  source  of  error. 
A  Mexican  Spaniard,  for 
ample,  is  inclined  to  miunt4iii 
the  prowess  of  Aiitzol,  the  ii 
mediate  predecessor  of  Monte- 
xumn,  and  would  make  himtt 
queror  of  much  of  Central  Ame- 
rica. A  Guatem-alan  Spaitiard, 
on  the  other  hand,  eager  for  the 
honour  of  the  veiy  mouarchs  hll 
ancestors  dispossessed,  will  vigor- 
ously repvl  all  assertions  tending 
to  show  that  his  had  ever 
■  conquered  country,  even  ii 
times  of  its  paganism. 
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having  first  ruled  over  the  inferior  kingdom  of  B.  XV. 
Kachiquel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Utatlan,  as  ^'  '• 
before  mentioned.  Now,  Utatlan  was  the  first 
kingdom  in  rank,  which  dignity  was  signified  by 
four  canopies  being  over  the  throne.  The  King 
of  Kachiquel  sat  under  three  canopies ;  the  King 
of  Zutugil  under  two.  The  same  principle  pre- 
vailed when  these  kingdoms  began  to  be  more 
separated  from  one  another,  and  was  ultimately- 
developed  at  Utatlan  in  a  manner  that  will  remind 
the  learned  reader  of  the  practice  of  having  a  Csesar 
and  an  Augustus  at  an  early  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  There  were  four  persons  designated  to 
the  royal  authority.  The  first  was  the  reigning 
monarch;  the  second  was  the  reigning  monarch's 
brother,  who  was  called  "the  elected  one;*'  the 
third  was  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest  son,  who 
was  called  by  a  title  which  the  Spaniards  rendered 
"the  Chief  Captain"  {el  Capitan  mayor)]  the 
fourth  was  the  reigning  monarch's  eldest  nephew, 
who  was  called  "  the  Second  Captain"  {el  Capitan 
minor).  When  the  monarch  died,  "the  elected 
one"  succeeded  to  the  throne,  as  the  King  of  the 
Bomans  succeeded  the  Emperor  in  Germany.  The 
Chief  Captain  succeeded  to  his  place ;  the  Second 
Captain  to  that  of  the  Chief  Captain ;  and  then 
the  eldest  and  nearest  member  of  the  royal 
family  took  the  lowest  place.  Thus  the  object 
was  always  secured  of  having  at  the  head  of  the 
Gk)vemment  a  man  of  experience,  and  of  some 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.* 


*  See     TosQUSMADA,     Mo- 
narquxa  IndiatM,  lib.  II,  cap. 


1 8.     The  same  mode  of  Buooes* 
sion,    according   to    Hbbbbba, 
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B.  XV.  The  same  principle,  varied  in  its  application, 
*'''■  '•  is  to  be  seen  in  what  we  know  of  the  government 
of  Tuzulutlan,  except  tliat,  on  some  occasions, 
where  a  near  relative  to  the  throne  was  not  to  be 
found  to  fill  the  lowest  office,  the  people  had  the 
privilege  of  election ;  and  we  learn  that  elections 
at  Tuzulutlan  were  sometimes  decided  by  bribery 
or  hy  interest,  and  not  by  merit,  "just  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  our  Alcaldes,"  admits  the  truth- 
telling  Spaniard*  from  whom  we  have  this  detail ; 
"  BO  that  when  they  receive  the  wand  of  office," 
he  adds,  "  they  have  often  paid  for  it  more  than 
it  is  worth."  The  principle,  however,  of  not 
appointing  a  youth  to  power,  was  so  strong  in 
this  province  of  Tuzulutlan,  that  afterwards, 
when  the  Spaniards  came  to  have  authority  in 

Seif-d«Di«i  ^)jat   province,    and   wished   to    place    a   voune 
of  a  joBEg  ■'  '  r  ■/        D 

princaui  man  on  the  tlirone,  he  refused,  on  account  of 
lutisn.  his  want  of  experience,  being  desirous  of  fol- 
lowing the  ways  of  his  ancestors.  "  Let  each  one 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,"  exclaims  the  monk 
who  records  these  transactions,  "  and  see  whether, 
like  Moses,  he  withdraws  it  with  the  sign  of  le- 
prosy or  without,  supposing  the  case  that  a  great 
estate  or  lordship  were  to  be  offered  to  him,  how- 
ever young  he  might  be."t  The  relationship, 
therefore,  which  is  asserted  in  the  Tultecan  re- 


prevailed  unongBt  the  Mexicans  en    bu  pecho,  y  vea  e\  podru 

an  in  the  kingdom  of  L'latlan. —  sacarla,  con  wfittl  de  lepm,  co 

Sial.  (?«  lax  Indiaa,  dec.  3,  lib.  Moiiten,  6  no,  ofrecii^ndosele 

4,  cap.   1 8.     See  ako  Tobque-  Maiorazgo,   iS    Scnorio,    aonqne 

UASi,  Mimarquiit  Iiidia«a,lib.  man  mofo  sea." — Tobqdeuada, 

a,  cap.  i3.  Moxarqiiia  Indiana,  lib,  11 

*  ToBQDBHiDi..  cap.  19, 

t  "  Ueta  cada  qual  la  mano 


i 
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cords  to  have   existed  between  Guatemala  and   B.  XV. 
Tazulutlan  seems,  in  some  measure,  to  be  sub-  _^ 
stantiated  by  what  we  know  of  their  respective 
forms  of  government. 

There  is  one  thing  unaccounted  for  as  yet  in 
this  story,  but  which  the  events  of  the  Spanish 
Conquest  may  hereafter  give  a  clue  to;  and 
that  is  the  prevalence  of  the  name  of  Guatemala, 
Quiche  was  the  principal  kingdom ;  Quiche  was 
the  name  of  the  language,  and  of  the  great  king 
who  headed  the  exodus  of  the  Tultecans.  It  is 
likely  that  the  scene  already  described,  when  the 
Spanish  messengers  depicted  horsemen  and  a 
carack,  took  place,  not  at  Qnatemala,  but  at 
XJtatlan.  The  name,  however,  of  Guatemala 
prevailed,  and  now  extends  over  a  territory 
comprehending  the  lands  of  many  of  its  former 
friends  and  of  its  former  enemies. 

From  sources  that  we  can  rely  upon,  we  learn 
what  were  the  manners,  laws,  customs,  and  re- 
sources of  what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Gua< 
temala. 

The  resources  were  abundant :  it  was  a  land 
with  a  fine  climate  and  a  most  fertUe  soU,  bearing  i^nw. 

.  P  of  QoAto- 

maize,  cotton,  and  very  fine  balsam,  with  irri-nuO*. 
gated  plains,  which  were  wont  to  give  a  return 
of  three  hundred  measures  for  one  measure  of  • 
seed.*  It  was  found,  too,  that  it  would  bear 
wheat,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Spain.  It  also 
produced  cocoa,  f  which  was  used  then,  and  for 
some  time,  continued  to  be  used  as  money.  { 


*  Alonzo  Fernandez,  JTm^. 
JSeclesidMtica  de  Nuestros  IVtfm- 
JK»#,  cap.  37.    Toledo,  1611. 


t  The  finest  ooooa  in  the  world 
18  grown  in  Soooniuoo. 

f  This  ooooft  money  was  our- 
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9  with  regard  to  Theft. 


From  the  possession  of  money  we  may  at 
once  conclude  that  these  people  were  to  a  certain 
extent  civilized,  though  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  adoring  idols,  and  occasionally  eating 
hnman  flesh.  They  had  fairs,  which  were  gene- 
rally held  in  close  proximity  to  the  temples,  and 
over  which  a  judge  presided,  regulating  the  prices. 
Among  their  artizans  were  goldsmitlis,  painters, 
and  workers  in  feathers.  The  plumage  of  birds 
formed  one  of  the  principal  materials  for  ornament 
used  by  the  most  skilful  nations  in  the  Indies. 

The  laws  of  Ghiatemala  appear  to  have  been 
framed  with  considerable  care.  In  some  things 
they  are  very  reasonable,  in  others  not  so.  It 
appears  that  though  the  Goveniment  of  the 
Guatemalans  was  a  monarchy,  they  had  a 
recognised  power,  if  the  king  behaved  very 
tyrannically,  of  calling  together  the  principal 
men  and  the  judges  of  the  kingdom,  and  deposing 
him.  Their  laws  with  regard  to  theft  were 
curious,  and  in  some  respects  commendable. 
They  made  much  distinction  between  small  and 
great  thefts;  and  they  graduated  their  punish- 
ments with  care,  beginning  from  a  pecuniary  fine, 
and  continuing,  if  the  culprit  showed  himself  to 
be  a  resolute  offender,  up  to  execution  by  hanging. 
Before,  however,  taking  the  final  step,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  thiefs  relations,  and  asked  them 

rent  not  onlj-  amongst   the  In-  i  return    from   such    eipeditioni, 
duuie.batBmongijtthe  Spaninrds.      ssjs of  hU  friend  Sandoval, 
Bbbnal      Duz,     returning    to     ttent 
'     \  the  Hondnrag 


1 


ifith. 


to  clothe  mjaelf 
id   gold    uid   < 


Id  the  destitute  state  I  spend."  —  Bebxal   Diu,   esp. 
in  whioii  the  SpaaiardH  ollen  did  |    193. 
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whether  they  would  pay  all  the  penalties  for  him,  B.^  XV. 
which,  no  doubt,  in  this  latter  stage,  were  very        ' 


considerable.  If  they  would  not  do  so,  if — 
according  to  their  expressive  phrase — ^they  had 
had  enough  of  carrying  their  relative  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  would  make  no  more  satis- 
faction for  him,  the  man  was  hanged.*  This 
inay  be  thought  a  clumsy  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
any  gradations  in  punishment,  and  any  thought 
for  the  oflTender,  are  proofs  of  nascent  civilization. 
Barbarism  is  always  clear,  uncompromising,  cruel ; 
and  has  not  the  time  or  the  desire  to  enter  into 
nice  distinctions  and  limitations. 

In  war,  the  main  body  of  their  captives,  the 
common  people,  were  made  slaves,  but  the^*"^ 
principal  chiefs  were  killed  and  eaten,  with  a  view 
of  mspiring  terror  into  the  enemy.  This  prac- 
tice,  though  horrible  enough,  is  very  different 
from  a  system  of  human  sacrifices,  like  that  in 
force  amongst  the  Mexicans. 

In  matters  of  education,  the  Guatemalans 
showed  themselves  a  civilized  people;  and,  notBduoaUon. 
being  afflicted  by  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
small  matters  connected  with  religious  questions, 
they  had  schools  in  all  their  chief  towns,  both  for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  Guatemalans,  if  subject  at  all  to  the 
Mexicans,  had  only  recently  become  so — that  is, 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Mexican 
Empire.  Their  country,  far  different  from  what  it 
is  now,  was  exceedingly  populous.    The  languages 

*  ToBQUSMADA,  Motuirquta  Indiana,  lib.  12,  cap.  8. 
VOL.  III.  S 


Embassy  to  Carles. 

B.  XT.  spoken  were  very  numerous — no  less  tlian  twenty- 
six  are  named," — which  shows  how  much  the  people 
of  that  district  were  broken  up  into  mere  tribes,  a 
division  tending  greatly  to  facilitate  the  conquests 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  to  embarrass  them  in  all 
their  dealings  with  the  country  when  conquered. 

Returning  now  to  the  camp  of  Cortes  at 
Mexico,  we  find  him  informing  the  Emperor,  in. 
the  year  1524,  that  from  Tltatlan  and  Guatemala 
e  an  embassage  of  an  hundred  persons  had  come, 
,  offering  themselves  as  vassals  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  whom  he  had  received  and  dismissed 
with  every  mark  of  friendship.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, this  indefatigable  commander  had  made 
friends  with  the  Soconuscans,  and  had  even  begun 
sliip-buildiDg  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The 
Guatemalans,  when  their  embassage  returned 
home,  being  assured  of  the  fiiendship  of  Cortes, 
were  only  the  more  inclined  on  that  account  to 
carry  war  into  the  territories  of  tlieir  enemies  the 
Soconuscans,  and  thus  they  did  not  fail  to  come  into 


*  "  Loa  habitsdaroB  del  Im- 
perki  Mexicano,  aim  que  no 
hsblan  la  lenguu  CuetDlliiiiB,  pero 
todos,  6  Ion  mas  liablao  e\  idioma 
Uexicano;  Im  del  Bejno  dn 
Maja,  6  VucatAu  todos  hablaban 
U  lengoa  Mayn,  y  lo  miamo 
parece  qua  eran  log  de  otroB 
R^ynos  de  Ami^rica.  Y  osi  tcngo 
por  ciiirto,  que  ninguno  de  los 
KejnoB  del  naevo  mundo  ticne 
tsntos,  3  ton  diversoa  idiomsa 
conio  el  de  Gualeroslat  pue»  en 
t\  M  hablm  Im  Icnguas  Quiche, 


Kacbiquel,  Zabtngil,  Mun,  Pd- 
cornant,  Pipil,  6  Nalmat*,  Pupo- 
likca,  Sioca  Meiicana,  Chorti, 
Alaguiloc,  Caichi,  Pooonchi,  1x3, 
Zotzil,  Tiendal,  Chaputecs, 
Zoque,  Coioh,  Chftnabal.  Choi. 
UzpaDt4M^a,  Lenca,  AguaoateoSi 
Maya,  Qaecchi,  j  otru :  que  solo 
Ub  nonibradas  son  vemte  j  «ei*." 
— DoMisoo  Juab  BOS,  Coniftn- 
\  dio  de  la  HUloria  de  la  ciitdai 
'■  de  Guatemala,  torn,  s,  tntado 
I  4.  cap.  6.     Uuatomala,  i8tB. 
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collision  with  the  settlers  sent  oat  by  Cortes.    For    B.  XT. 
this  offence  the  Guatemalans  apologized,  but  their     '^  '• 
excuses  were  not  received.     The  words  of  CortM 
to  the  Emperor  are  t\\e  following,  and  show  the 
grounds  of  the  beginning  of  the  war ; — "  I  have  - 
been  informed  by  certain  Spaniards,  whom  I  have 
in  the  province  of  Soconusco,  how  those  cities, 
with  their  provinces  (Utatlan  and  Guatemala), 


and  another  which  is  called  Chiapa,*  that  is 
near  them,  do  not  maintain  that  good  will  which 
they  formerly  showed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
said  that  they  do  injury  to  the  towns  of  Soconusco, 
because  they  (the  Soconuscans)  are  our  friends. 
The  said  Christians  also  write  to  me  that  the 
Guatemalans  have  sent  many  messengers  to  ex« 

*  Thit  u  tiie  first  mention  of  that  dicfariot,  afterwuda  to  beconw 
imowned,  m  the  bishopric  of  Lm  Cmm. 
s2 
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B.  XV.  culpate  themselves,  saying  that  they  did  not  do 

^^'  ^'    it,  but  others ;  and  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this 

Pretext  of  statement,  I  have  sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with 

inyading'  eighty    horsemeu,    two    hundred     foot-soldiers, 

^°*^*°^*^  amongst  whom  were  several  cross-bowmen  and 

arquebusiers,  and  four  cannon,  with  much  ammu* 

nition  and  powder."* 

It  does  not  need  much  knowledge  of  history, 
nor  much  experience  of  life,  to  foresee  what  kind 
of  truth  would  be  discovered  by  this  formidablef 
armament;  aud  it  maybe  usefiil  to  notice  the 
mode  of  interference  of  a  powerful  state  in  the 
affairs  of  smaller  ones,  when  it  comes  before  us  in 
this  clear  and  marked  way,  without  any  of  the 
complications  of  nice  and  difficult  diplomacy. 
This  expedition,  in  which  Pedro  de  Alvarado  held 
the  title  of  lieutenant-governor  and  captain-gene- 
Dec  i5«37  ral,  quitted  Mexico  on  the  6th  of  December,  1523. 


Alyarado 
commences 
his  expe- 
dition 
against 
GnatemalAy 


•  LOBEVZANA,  p.  350. 

t  I  »ay  "  formidable,"  be- 
caxuie,  though  the  numbers  of 
the  Spaniards  were  few,  they 
were  probably  accompanied  by  a 


numerous  body  of  their  Indian 
allies.  In  such  an  expedition  an 
this,  there  would  be  at  least  a 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
Mexican  auxiliaries. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

CONQUEST  OF  GUATEMALA  BY  PEDRO  DE  ALVARADO— 
FOUNDING  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  GUATEMALA. 

INSTEAD  of  following  Alvarado  immediately  B.  XV. 
to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Guatemala,  the  reader  ^'  ^' 
must  for  a  moment  give  his  thoughts  to  the  cen- 
tral region  of  Spain,  and  try  to  picture  to  himself 
what  sort  of  a  land  it  is.  Let  him  bring  before 
him  a  landscape  of  vast  extent  in  Old  or  New  Cas* 
tille,  unimpeded  by  landmarks  anywhere,  brown 
and  stony  on  the  heights,  brown  and  dusty  in  the 
valleys ;  while  the  towns  and  villages  are  seen  afar 
off  in  the  clear  air,  with  no  pleasant  trees  around 
them,  but  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  landscape, 
and  not  divided  from  it.  Here  and  there  stands  out 
a  gnarled  and  riven  olive  tree.  It  is  a  landscape, 
not  soft  or  joyous,  though  equable  and  harmonious, 
when  seen  in  the  early  dawn, — ^fierce  and  glow- 
ing under  the  noontide  sun, — and  grandly  solemn 
and  desolate  in  the  shades  of  the  declining  day. 

To  understand  any  people  thoroughly,  we  must 
know  something  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live,  or,  at  least,  of  that  part  inhabited  by  the 
dominant  race.  The  insects  partake  the  colour 
of  the  trees  they  dwell  upon,  and  man  is  not  less 
affected  by  the  place  of  his  habitation  on  the  earth. 
Stem,  arid,  lofty,  dignified,   and  isolated  from 
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Character  of  ihe  Spaniards. 


B.  XV.    the  men  of  other  nations,  the  Spaniard  was  pro- 
'  '•    bably  the  most  remartable  European  man  in  the 
ciinnicter    Sixteenth  century.     He  had  a  elearness  of  con- 
SranLrd    Action,    and   a  resolutenesa   of  purpose,  which 
"'"'* '^"'resembled  the    shai-p    atmosphere  in    wliich   he 
liad  lived,  that  left  no  undecided  outlines;  and 
as,  in  the  landscape,  all  variety  was  amply  com- 
pensated ibr  by  the  vast  extent  of  one  solemn 
colour,    so,    in    the    Spaniard's    character,    there 
were  one  or  two  deep  tints  of  love,  of  loyalty, 
and  of  religion,  which  might  render   it  fervid, 
bigoted,  and  ferocious,  but  never  left  it  small, 
feeble,  or  unmeaning. 

A  body,  therefore,  of  two  hundred  and  eighty 
men-at-arms  of  this  stamp,  each  of  them  having  , 
some  individuality  of  character,  and  yet  being 
intirgd  to  discipline,  with  obedient  troops  of  Mexi- 
can Indians  (auxiliaries  by  no  means  contemp- 
tible in  war),  contained  the  elements  of  force 
sufficient  for  subjugating  a  great  part  of  Central 
America;  and  we  must  look  upon  them  with 
somewhat  of  the  respect  which  we  should  feel  for 
a  large  and  well-appointed  army. 

An  old  chronicler  has  compared  the  advance 
of  Alvarado  to  the  darting  of  a  flash  of  lightning. 
The  first  place  the  bghtning  fell  upon  was  Socot 
nusco,  the  territory  in  behalf  of  which  the  ex- 
Qrent  pedition  had  been  sent  out.  A  great  battle, 
SoconnBeo,  accompanied  by  much  slaughter  and  great  destruc- 
tion (the  traces  of  which  were  visible  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  altierwards),  took  place  on  the  frontier  of 
that  province, — in  which  battle  the  King  of  Zaca- 
pula  was  killed.     Of  the  further  advance  of  the 


Advance  of  Alvarados  Army. 
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army  we  possess  an  account  written  by  the  Con- 
queror himself,  who  states  that  he  pushed  on  from 
Soconusco  to  Zacapula,* — ^from  thence  to  Quezalte- 
nango, — from  thence  to  Utatlan, — fighting,  nego- 
tiating, and  terrifying  the  Indians  into  submission. 
He  had  previously  sent  messen  gers  into  the  country, 
requiring  the  inhabitants  to  submit  themselves  to 


B.  XV. 

Ch.  2. 


the  King  of  Spain,  and  threatening  with  slavery 
all  those  who  should  be  taken  in  arms.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  this  requisition  by  the 
natives.  He  found  the  roads  that  led  to  Zaca- 
pula  open  and  well  constructed.!     He  did  not 


*  The  civilization  ol'  these 
partei  mu8t  have  been  somewhat 
of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
order;  for  Alvarado  happens  to 
remark  the  broad  ways  and  paved 
streets  in  Zapotula  (Zacapula). 

f  "llalld   todos  lofl  caminos 


abiertos,  i  may  anchos,  asi  el 
Real,  como  los  que  atravesaban,  i 
los  caminos  que  iban  k  las  Calles 
principales  tapados." — Psdbo  db 
Alvasado,  Relacion  d  Her- 
nando  Cortes.  Babcia,  Histo* 
riadares,  tcm.  i,  p.  157* 
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Battle  near  QuezaUe7ianffO. 


Deatliof 


enter  the  town,  forming  liis  camp  in  the  vicinity, 
until  he  should  understand  the  disposition  of  the 
people  towards  him.  They  soon  made  an  attack 
upon  him :  he  routed  thera  and  pursued  them 
into  the  market-place,  where  he  pitched  his  camp. 
In  two  days'  time  he  set  off  for  Quezaltenango. 
On  a  precipitous  rock,  in  a  very  difficult  pass  of 
the  mountains,  he  found  the  bodies  of  a  woman 
and  a  dog  that  had  been  sacrificed,  which  sacrifice, 
as  he  leamt  from  an  interpreter,  was  a  mode  of 
expressing  defiance.  Proceeding  further,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  thirty  thousand  enemies ;  and 
'  ill  would  it  have  gone  with  him  that  day,  if,  as  be 
says,  it  had  not  pleased  God  that  there  should 
he  some  plains  near,  on  which  bis  cavalry  could 
act  with  effect.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
*'  chastising"  the  enemy  severely,  and  he  notices 
that  in  this  battle  there  died  one  of  the  four* 
lords  of  the  city  of  Utatlan,  who  was  captain- 
general  of  the  whole  country.f 

The  lord  who  had  died  in  battle  was  no 
other  than  Tecum-Umam,  the  monarch,  who 
had  fought  with  great  bravery,  having  been 
personally  engaged,  it  is  said,  with  Alvarado, 
and    having   wounded    his   horse.      There   was 


*  This  description  coincides 
with  the  account  we  huve  klreiid; 
bad  of  the  Diodo  of  government 
in  the  kingdom  of  Quii'li^,  >Dd 
OonfirmB  that  account  the  more, 
u  we  ma;  bo  snro  that  at  thut 
e«rly  period  Alvunido  knew 
nothing  minutely  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  countries  lie  was 
invading;  and  indeed  his  words 
leave  it    in   doubt    whi-ther   all 


these  four  lords  had  not  equal 
power, which  he prohably  thought, 
at  that  time,  they  had. 

t  "  £n  esta  muri6  nno  de  loa 
quatro  Senores  de  cetu  Cindad  de 
I'Uatan,  que  venia  por  Capitan 
General  de  todn  la  Tierra."— 
I'bdho  de  Ai.vtKiBO,  Helaeiim 
d  Hernando  CurUt.  BjLBCU* 
torn.  I,  p.  158. 
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nothing    now   to    prevent    the  march    of   the   B.  XV. 
Spaniards    to   Quezaltenango.      When    the    in-    ^-  ^' 
vading  army  arrived  there  they  found  the  town  Aiyando 
quite   deserted;   but,  after  they  had  remained ^^t^. 
in   it  a  few  days  to  refresh  themselves,  there  "•"***^ 
started  up  suddenly  a  multitude  of  Indians  out 
of  caves  in  and  near  the  city.     Alvarado  sallied 
forth  to  give  them  battle.    He  was  victorious,  and 
his  victory  was  accompanied  by  great  slaughter. 
He  himself  says  that  he  had  already  seen  some  Another 
of  the  fiercest  battles  in  the  Indies,  and  he  em-  utue. 
phatically  describes  the  slaughter  in  this  rout  by 
saying  that  his  friendly  Mexicans  and  his  foot- 
soldiers  made  ^^the  greatest  destruction  in  the 
world."* 

The  chief  men  of  Quiche  having  lost  their  king, 
and  their  armies  having  been  several  times  de- 
feated, professed  submission^  and  made  no  resis- 
tance to  Alvarado^s  entering  the  town  of  Utatlan. 
On  the  contrary,  they  said  they  would  come  there 
and  submit  themselves  to  him.     But  when  the  AiTa»do 

CI  J  entert 

Spanish  Commander  had  entered  the  town,  and  UtatUn. 
seen  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  with  very  narrow 
streets,  and  but  two  entrances,  he  resolved  to  quit 
it  immediately  for  the  plains  below.  Disregarding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  chiefs,  who  begged  him 
to  stay  and  refresh  himself,  he  sent  on  men  to 
secure  the  causeway,  and  sallied  forth.  He  did 
not  effect  his  retreat  without  some  injury  from  a 
body  of  warlike  Indians  who  were  drawn  up  in 

•  "Nuestroe  amigoe,  i  lo«  Peonee  hacian  una  destruicion,  la 
maior  del  Mundo."— Pedbo  ds  Alvabado,  BelaeUm,  Baacu« 
MUioriadoret,  torn,  i,  p.  158. 
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Destruction  of  Ulallan. 


B.  XV,  large  force  round  the  town.  Being  quite  con- 
*^^-  '■  vinced  that  tlie  chiefs  of  Quicbi^  had  invited  him 
into  tlie  town  of  Utatlan  in  order  that  they  might 
destroy  him  in  the  narrow  streets,  he  resolved  to 
give  a  lesson  of  terror.  First,  however,  he  gave 
them  a  lesson  in  dissimulation ;  for,  hy  gifts  and 
various  artifices,  he  allured  them  into  his  power, 
and  then  he  says,  "  as  I  found  out  tliat  they  had 
such  a  had  disposition  towai'ds  His  Majesty's 
service,  and  as  it  waa  also  for  the  good  and 
pacification  of  this  country,  I  burnt  them ;  and  I 
AiTanido  Commanded  the  city  to  be  burnt  and  razed  to  the 
ctatUn,  foundations, — for  it  is  so  dangerous  and  so  strong, 
that  it  appears  more  like  a  robbers'  hold  than  an 
inhabited  town."*  This  passage  deserves  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  because  it  shows  that  Utatlan, 
thougli  a  strong,  well-built  place,  was  not  a  town 
that  could  claim  kindred  with  the  magnificent 
ruins  that  are  to  be  found  at  Alitla,  Palenque, 
Uxmal,  or  Copan. 

Thus  ended  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
of  Quiche,  The  chiefs  nominated  to  royal 
dignity  seem  all  to  have  died  in  battle,  or 
to  have  been  afterwards  condemned.  Alvarado, 
however,  did  not  allow  the  kingly  office  to  perish 
yet,  but  appointed  two  sons  of  the  dead  chiefs 
to  succeed  them  in  authority.  As  for  the  mass 
of  the  people,  he  treated  them,  not  as  warriors 


•  "  C  como  conosd  An  elloa 
tmcr  tan  mala  voliuitod  &  Mr- 
Ticio  de  m  Mftgertiul ;  i  para  el 
bien,  E  KOfeicgo  ie  etiU  Ticrra,  Yo 
los  qnemt;,  i  nuuidi^  quemar  la 
Ciuilad,  i  pgner  por  los  vimieiitoa ; 


porque  et  tnn  peligrosa,  1  ton 
I'uerte,  que  msa  pnrece  CnH  de 
L«drone»,  que  no  de  Pobladores." 

— PeDBO  PE  ALViEiWi,  Rfla- 
ri'ou.  BtBCii,  llittariadurt*, 
torn.  1,  p.  15$, 
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contending  for  their  country,  but  as  traitorous    B.  XV. 
rebels ;   and  ■  all  who  were   taken  in  war  were    ^'  ^' 
branded  as  slaves.   This  mixture  of  legal  persecu- 
tion with  the  brutality  of  an  armed  force  is  almost 
the  worst  feature  in  the  Spanish  warfare  with  the 


Indians.  There  is  also  no  little  pedantry  about 
it.  On  a  future  occasion,  Alvarado  says, — "  I 
instituted  a  process  against  them,  and  against 
the  others  who  had  warred  against  me,  and  I 
summoned  them  by  heralds;  and  not  the  mor0 
did  they  choose  to  come.  And  as  I  saw  their 
rebelliousness,  the  process  was  concluded :  I  gave 
sentence,  and  condemned  them  as  traitors, — the 
lords  of  these  provinces  in  the  penalty  of  death, 
and  the  rest  as  slaves." 

Alvarado  does  not  forget  his  devoutness,  for, 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  letter  to  Cortes,  he 
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I  of  Aharado. 


B.  XV.  begs  that  there  may  be  a  solemn  procession  in 

"        Mexico  of  all  the  derigos  and  friars,   in   order 

that  "  Our  Lady"  may  aid  him,  since,  as  he  says, 

"  we  are  so  far  from  succour,  if  from  thence  (he 

means  from  Heaven)  it  does  not  come  to  us."* 

From  Utatlan  he  marched  in  two  days  to  Gua- 
temala,t  where  he  was  very  well  received, — accord- 


GUATEMALA 

AND 
TUZULUTLAN 


ing  to  his  own  account,  as  if  be  bad  been  in  Iiis 


•  "  Snplieo  i,  Vuestra  Merced         f  This  may  have  been  Tecpun 

mande  hac«r   una   l*roce8ioD   en  Guatemala,  and  uot  8bd  Miguel 

eta  C'iudad  An  todoa  Ion  Cl^rigos,  Tzacualpa.     It   would   be    ytxj 

f  Frailcs,  para  que  Nueatra  Se-  difficult    to   get   with    an   army 

nora   noa  aiado;    pues   eatamos  from  Utatlan  to  TziLCualpn  in  twg 

tan  apartadiM   de  iiocorro,  si   de  days. 
&Ub  no  noa  vlene." — Peubo  db 
Alvaiado,  Relacion. 
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father's  house.     But  not  resting  there,  he  pro-   b.  XV. 
ceeded,  as  he  says,  to  conquer  a  people  who  dwelt    ^'  ^' 
upon  Lake  Atitan  (probably  Amatitan),  and  who  Aivar»do 
had  made  themselves  so  strong  in  those  waters,  J^J^''*" 
that  they  were  able  to  harass  all  their  neighbours  dwdien 
without  being  liable  to  be  attacked  in  their  turn.  Atiun,  or 
Alvarado  routed  this  people,  but  most  of  them 
were  able  to  escape  by  swimming.     From  thence 
he  again  proceeded,  conquering  the  Indian  tribes 
he  met  with,  or  bringing  them  into  subjection  by 
means  of  messengers,  who,  sometimes  by  threats, 
sometimes  by  promises  of  favour,  contrived  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  the  natives.    Occasionally 
Alvarado  was  defeated  in  his  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
ground,  or  the  density  of  the  woods  where  they 
took  shelter.     Finding  winter  approach,  he  re- 
turned to  his  friendly   Guatemalans,   in   whose 
country  he  founded  the  city  of  Santiago  of  Gua- 
temala.     It  was  in  the  month  of  July  of  the 
year  1524,  that  the  army  arrived  at  a  spot  which 
the    natives   called  Panchoy — meaning    "  great 
lake."     Not  that  there  was  any  lake  there,  but 
the  form  of  the  ground,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  lake.*     The  soldiers  were 
delighted  with  the   beauty   of  this  spot.     Theq^^u^^ 
freshness   of  its   foliage,   the   gentleness  of  its^**®^*^* 
streams,  the  colour  of  its  pastures,  which  seemed  QuAtemaU. 
to  them  admirably  adapted  for  cattle, — all  these 
things  allured   them  to  choose  this   place.     It 
would  have  been  difficult,  however,  in  the  whole 

*  Perhaps  the  name  of  Panchoy  commemorated  the  former 
state  of  the  country. 
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IS.  XV.  world,  to  liave  found  a  more  dangerous  site  to 
(Ti.  3.  ^,,ji](j  a  town  upon ;  but  this  was  not  yet  suspected 
by  tlie  Spaniards,  who,  wearied  by  months  of 
harassing  warfare,  found  in  this  green  plain  some- 
thing which  must  have  reminded  them  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  Andalucia.  The  Mexican 
Indians  who  accompanied  the  army  called  the 
spot  Almolonca,  which  meant  in  their  language 
"  water-spring,"  as  there  was  a  spring  on  the 
The  neijiii-  skirt  of  a  neighbouring  mountain  of  great  height 
JS^I^j^  and  extent,*  from  which  flowed  many  abundant 
*■  rivulets.  On  tliis  account  the  Spaniards  called  it 
Volcan  de  Ai/ua^  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
mountain  close  by,  which  they  called  Volcan  de 
Fucffo,  as  flames  of  fire  continually  came  out  of  it. 
In  the  valley  between  these  two  suspicions- 
looking  mountains,  only  a  league  and  a  half 
asunder,  Alvarado  began  to  build  his  new  town. 
Still  it  was  but  a  temporary  town,  built  of  slight 
materials,  and  with  no  settled  poUty,  any  more 
than  if  it  were  an  army  in  its  tents  and 
pavihons-t 

On  the  ajth  of  the  month,  being   the  day 


•  "  T  loa  ludioB  Mi 
que  yuan  en  el  si^ito,  Huihrtod 
■1  •itio  Almolonca,  que  quiere 
dexir  MannntiBl  de  a}^a,  poiuno 
Biu.v  gTBnde  que  buJlaroD  k  la 
fklda  de  un  monte  de  quntro 
le^as  en  olto,  j  diez  y  ocho  en 
oircunferencia,  en  que  nHCtiii  otrBs 
muiiliiiK  ymnycsudidoaBBriteutcs." 
— Beiiesal,  Hiat.  de  Ckiapa  y 
Guaftrmala,  lib.  l,  «lp.  3,  p,  4. 

t  It  hns  been  a  question  dia- 
cuBsed  by  all  the  hiatoriuia  of 
GuAt«iiiala  where  the  ctiief  ci^ 


of  Guatemala  was  situated.  VH%- 
eentmg  from  every  one  of  tbe 
reasons  f^ren  by  the  hutorian 
FuenUs,  I  yet  agree  with  him 
in  big  ooncluaion  tbnt  the  Indian 
town  of  Guatemala  via«  aituated 
close  to  the  town  uf  the  Spaniards, 
where  the  village  of  San  Mi^^oel 
Tzatnialpa  now  sUnds.  JJr^ 
rndo'a  third  letter  tJ)  Corteii 
to  me  decisive  npun  this  pcnnt. 
The  word  Tzacualpa 
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of  Santiago  (St.  Jamea  the  Apostle),  the  patron    B.  XT. 
Baint  of  Spain,  the  whole  army,  dressed  in  the    ^-  '■ 
most    splendid    manner,    being    adorned    with 
plumes  of  feathers,  gold  and  jewels,  went  forth 
to  hear  the  celebration  of  a  solemn  mass.     Tlien 
they  all  called  npon  Santiago,  and  gave  his  narao 


N 


THE    THREE   SITES    OT 
GUATEMALA. 

1 1_  _f    ■^"■"fjL^gaaa^ 


I  alca 


to  the  town ;  doing  him  this  further  lionooTf 
that  they  founded  a  church  wliich  they  dedi- 
cated to  his  name.  On  that  same  diiy  the 
alcaldes,  the  rez/tdurea,  and  the  al^uazth  were  ap- 
pointed; and  it  may  be  remarked  that,  on  the 
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B.  XV.  very  first  day  of  their  coming  into  office,  they  did 
^-  '■    a  thing  which,  in  modem  times,  we  should  not 
deem  very  wise:   they  fixed   the   price  of  pro- 
visions.* 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Alvarado  heard  of 
great  cities,  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  farther 
inland;  and  of  one  especially,  about  fii'teen  days' 
journey  from  Guatemala,  which  was  said  to  he  as 


TUZULUTL AN . 


large  as  Mexico.     This,  I  conjecture,  must  have 
been  Copan.    To  show  the  populousness  of  this 


•  A  pig  weigbiag  thirty 
arelda  was  not  to  be  wld  tbr 
more  than  twenty  peiot  of  gold  ; 
Mid  one  of  twenty-fire  arcldet 
for  eevcnteen  petot  of  gold.    It 


mny  »how  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
viBloliB,  that  a  year  or  two  alter, 
pggd  worn  ordered  to  be  sold  M 
%  goMen  real  for  each  egg. 
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district,  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  Alvarado*s  b.  XV. 
words,  addressed  to  Cortes : — "  From  the  city  of  ^-  *• 
Mexico  to  the  point  where  I  have  come  and  con- 
quered, there  are  four  hundred  leagues ;  and  Your 
Honour  may  believe  that  this  land  is  more 
settled  and  contains  more  people  than  all  that 
"your  Honour  has  hitherto  governed."* 

The  books  of  the  Town-Council  of  Santiago— 
which  were  fortunately  well  kept  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  and  are  frequently  referred  to 
by  Eemesal-give  many  curious  particulars  re- 
specting  the  habits  and  the  legislation  of  thenefint 
young  settlement.  The  first  inhabitants  are  all  ^^mi^L 
inscribed;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that,  though 
the  greatest  part  of  them  have  two  names,  yet 
there  are  some  with  only  one  name — either  a 
christian  or  a  surname, — who  may  fairly  be  con- 
jectured to  have  been  persons  of  very  low  rank 
and  little  breeding.  It  is  painful  to  think  of 
such  men  being  suddenly  transformed  into  great 
lords,  for  so  we  must  consider  each  Spaniard  to 
whom  an  encomienda  of  Indians  was  assigned. 

The  infant  town  at  first  suffered  greatly  from 
the  deficiency  of  competition  amongst  the  artizans. 
The  tailor  demanded  such  prices,  that  it  was  said 
each  movement  of  the  needle  might  be  reckoned 
at  a  real ;  and  the  shoemaker  demanded  so  much 
for  his  work,  that  though  he  gave  other  people 


•  "Desde  esa  Ciudad  de 
Mexico,  hasta  lo  que  Yo  he 
andado,  i  conquistado,  ai  quatro- 
cientas  leguas :  Y  crea  Vuestra 


Tierra,  i  de  mas  Gente,  que  toda 
la  que  Vuestra  Merced  hasta 
agora  ha  govemado.**^ 0/ra  Rc" 
lacion  de  P.  Alvabado.     Pjlb- 


Merced,  que  es  mas  poblada  esta    cia,  Hist.,  tom.  I,  p.  165. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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leathern  shoes,  he  himself,  it  was  said,  might  go 
shod  in  silver.  The  Government  soon  took  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  fixed  the  rate  of  prices.  The 
artizans,  not  entirely  baffled  by  the  government 
regulations,  resolved  not  to  part  with  anything 
unless  they  were  paid  in  gold  or  silver,  which 
was  not  always  forthcoming.  This  cause  of 
vexation  lasted  for  some  time,  until  the  Town- 
Council  decided  that  the  artizans  should  receive 
their  payment  in  the  current  money  of  the 
country,  such  as  linen,  cocoa,  and  feathers.* 


*  "Se  les  mand6  reoebir  la 
moceda  corriente  de  la  tierra, 
oomo  es  ropa,  cacao,  plumas,  y 
otras  cosas  de  valor." — Bemesal, 


HiHoria  de  la  Provincia  de 
Chiapa  y  Chtaietnala,  lib.  i, 
cap.  3. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OP   THE   DOMINICAN    AND   FRANCIS- 
CAN ORDERS  IN  NEW  SPAIN LIPE    OF  DOMINGO 

DE    BETANZOS ^LETTERS  OF  THE  FIRST   BISHOPS. 

LEAVING  for  a  time  the  rising  town  of  B.  XV. 
Guatemala,  where  the  inhabitants  were  so  ^'  ^' 
busy  in  considering  their  new  possessions,  dis- 
covering mines,  making  slaves,  and  breeding 
cattle — which  multiplied  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner — ^that  a  year,  we  are  told,  passed  aknost 
without  their  perceiving  it,  we  must  turn  to  a 
greater  subject  even  than  the  conquest  of  New 
Spain  and  Guatemala — namely,  the  spiritual  occu- 
pation of  these  new  countries.  Hitherto,  though 
there  had  generally  been  priests  and  chaplains  in 
the  invading  armies  (there  was  one  in  each  of 
Alvarado's  expeditions),  these  men  had  been  able 
to  effect  but  little,  in  the  dense  mass  of  heathenism 
to  which  they  had  been  opposed,  beyond  the  mere 
destruction  of  idols  and  of  temples.  But  when,  in 
1522,  news  arrived  in  Spain  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  when  Cortes,  who  was  a  devout  man, 
prayed  in  his  letters  to  the  Emperor  to  have 
reliffio808  sent  out  for  converting  the  Indians,  the 
matter  was  taken  seriously  in  hand.  It  hap- 
pened, too,  that  just  about  the  time  that  these 
letters  arrived,  Antonio  Montesino,  abeady  well 

T  2 
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known  to  the  readers  of  this  history,  and  Thomas 
Oi-tiz,  Dominican  monks  of  the  convent  in  the 
Island  of  Hispaniola,  were  at  the  Court  of  Spain, 
probably  engaged  in  some  negotiation  for  the 
good  of  the  Indians.  Charles  tlie  Fifth  was 
absent,  having  gone  to  Geraiany  to  receive 
the  imperial  crown.  The  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
as  may  be  recollected,  had  recovered  his  power 
in  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  he  was  cold  about 
this  business,  as  he  would  have  been  about  any- 
thing that  Cortes  recommended,  for  the  Bishop 
lavoured  Velazquez  and  disapproved  of  Cortes. 

Fortunately  for  the  New  World,  this  ungodly 
prelate  died  about  this  time ;  and  the  reader  will 
rememtwr  that  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  a  Dominican, 
Bishop  of  Osma  and  Confessor  to  the  Emperor,  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
having  really  enjoyed  the  power  attached  to  tliis 
office  for  some  little  time  beforehand.  It  was  then 
resolved  by  the  Indian  Council,  that  twelve  Domi- 
uicans  and  twelve  Franciscans  should  be  sent  to 
Xew  Spain.  The  prelate  named  for  the  twelve 
Franciscans  was  Martin  de  Valencia.  The  prelate 
of  the  twelve  Dominicans,  with  the  title  of  Vicar- 
General,  was  Tomas  Ortiz.  It  was  arranged  that 
Antonio  Montesino  should  stay  in  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola,  but  bis  superiors  gave  liin>  sis  monks 
of  his  Order,  tofound  a  convent  in  the  Island  of  San 
Juan.  The  Emperor,  or  his  officers  acting  in  his 
name,  provided  all  these  monks  with  robes  of  serge, 
a  material  which  they  chose  in  order  to  make 
demonstration  of  their  poverty.  Charles  also 
furnished  them  with  all  that  was  necesi^ary  for 
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their  voyage.     The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans   B.  XY. 
were  to  go  together,  in  order  to  show  their  bro-    ^'  3- 
therly  feeling ;  and  they  were  all  at  San  Lucar, 
ready  to  set  sail,  when  a  message  came  from  the 
Bishop  of  Osma  to  Tomas  Ortiz,  requiring  him  TomM 
to  retnm  to  Court.     A  junta  was  about  to  berecaUed. 
formed  of  learned  and  conscientious  persons  {de 
sciencia  y  consctencia)  to  discuss  the  question  of 
Indian  slavery ;  and  the  advice  of  Father  Tomas, 
as  a  man   of   experience   in  the  Indies,  would 
be  required.     He  was  obliged  to  obey  this  com- 
mand, and  accordingly  he  delegated  his  authority 
of  Vicar-General  to  Antonio  Montesino,  who  was 
to  convey  the  Dominican  monks  to  the  convent 
at  San  Domingo  in  Hispaniola,  and  there  await 
Tomas  Ortiz's  arrival. 

The   Franciscans    and  Dominicans  set    sail  The 
together.      The    Dominicans    were    landed    in^^^fn**"* 
Hispaniola ;  the  Franciscans  pursued  their  course  Hi»pMuoit. 
to  New  Spain.     They  had  a  prosperous  voyage ; 
and,  landing  at  Vera  Cruz,  took  their  way  to  The 
Mexico,   where    they   arrived  two   days    before 
Whit-Sunday,   in   the   year   1524.      They  weref®^^P^°' 
very  well  received  by  Cortes,    whom  they  met 
on  the   road,   as  he  was   commencing  his   ex- 
pedition to  Honduras.     Cortes,  from  his  natural 
feelings  of  respect  for  these  good  men,  and  also  deception 
from  a  desire  to  impress  that  respect  upon  hisjL^* 
own   men  and   upon   the    natives,  knelt   down  by  Cortex 
before  the  Franciscan  fathers,  and  kissed  their 
robes  in  the  most  reverent  manner.   The  Indians, 
noticing    the    poverty-stricken    appearance    of 
the  monks,  uttered  the  word  "  Motolinia^  moto- 
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B.  XT.  iiaia"  meaning  "  poor,"  an  epithet  that  was 
'  ^"  immediately  adopted  by  one  of  these  Franciscan 
monis,  Father  Toribio  Paredes  de  BenaventCj 
who  became  very  celebrated,*  and  was  ever  after- 
wards called  Father  Toribio  Motolinia. 

Tliese  Franciscans,  however,  were  not  the 
first  of  their  Order  who  had  arrived  in  New  Spain, 
though  they  were  probably  the  first  that  were 
sent  out  officially.  Two  years  pre\'iously,  five 
Franciscans  had  come  to  New  Spain,  three  of 
whom  were  Flemings.  The  two  Spaniards  died 
very  soon ;  the  three  Flemings  survived  to  wel- 
come their  brethren ;  and  one  of  tliem,  Peter  of 
Ghent,  became,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  distinguished  men  in  the 
community. 

To  return  to  the  Dominicans,  The  business 
for  which  Tomas  Ortiz  had  been  summoned  to 
Court  was  not  settled  speedily ;  and,  indeed,  he 
was  detainedf  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1535. 


•  He  wrote  a  woii,  of  which 
"  the  following  is  the  title:— "Fa. 
ToxiBio  KB  Sbnavents,  6 
Motolinia,  FttAMciaciso,  de 
la$  Coilunbrei  de  lot  Indiot, 
eu  Latin,  M8.  Otro  Libro  he 
visto  du  eate  AuUir,  cuio  TJtulo 
ea :  Relacion  de  lai  Cuaat,  Ido- 
latr!ai,  Sitoi,  t  Ceremoniat  dt 
la  NiteeaSspana.  MS.  fol." 
PiKBLD,  Epitome  de  la  Biblio- 
theca  Occidental,  Tftulo  17. 
HUtoriaa  de  los  Indioa  Oociden- 
taies,  p.  711,  Madrid,  1738. 
This  BelacioH  is,  probnhly,  the 
letter  before  referred  to,  whiob  is 
to  be  tbund  in  Sir  Thomai  Phil- 
lippi'g  libnuy. 


I  t  From  aootber  wid  a  Teiy 
truthfiil  source  we  learn  what 
counsel  the  monks  gave  when 
coDHulted  by  Charled'n  ministers 

I  for  Indian  affairs. 

I  "  Sed  widi,  quid  inter  nos 
vcrsetur.  De  Indonim  libertal*, 
super  qua  vsriio  auut  opiniones 
diu  dlecusaie.  Kibil  odhuc  re- 
pertum  conducibile.  Jura  natU- 
ralia  Pontiliciaque  jubent  ut 
genus  bumanum  omne  sit  lihe- 
rum.  Imperialc  distinguit 
Usus  adreraum  uUquid  sentit. 
Lon^  experientia  hoc  eenset,  nt 
Bervi  Hint,  non  liberi  aotom  hi, 
quod  u  natura  sint  in  abomina- 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Licentiate,  Luis   B.  XV. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  was  appointed  to  take  a  residencia ^^^'  3-^ 
of  Cortes.     The  Vicar  of  the  Dominicans  thought  The 
that  it    would  be   advisable  for   him   and    his^l^^ 
brethren  to   accompany   the   Licentiate.     They^^*^ 
accordingly   embarked    together   on  the  2nd  of 
February,    1526.      Tomas   Ortiz   had   with   him 
seven  Dominican  monks.     When  he   arrived  at 
San  Domingo,  he  found  that  three  of  Ids  monks 
there  were  dead,  and  that,  amongst  the  survivors, 
the  ardour  for  going  to  New  Spain  had  grown 
somewhat  cool,  by  reason  of  the  rumours  which 
had  reached  them  of  the  conftision  which  pre- 
vailed   in    the    government    of    that    country. 
Still,  however,  they  resolved  to  prosecute  their 
original  intention ;  and  setting  sail  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  having-  a  passage  which  was  very  swift 
for  those  times,  they  arrived  in  nineteen  days  at 
Vera    Cruz.     Making    their    way   slowly    from  They 
thence,  they  arrived  at  Mexico  some  day  in  July  5^1^** 
of  that  year.     They,  too,  were  very  well  received  ^^^y*  '5«<5. 
by  the  whole  city,   and  found  hospitable  enter- 

bilia  vitia  proclives ;  ad  obscoenos  — P.MARTTB,J^t>/.,lib.xxxviii. 
errores,  ducibus  et  tutoribus  defi-    ep.  806. 

oientibus,  ilico  revertuntur.  Ac-  |  It  is  to  be  noticed  bere,  that 
citos  in  Senatum  nostrum  Indi-  the  Dominicans  and  the  Francis- 
cam  bicolores  Dominicanos  cans  were  then  of  the  same  mind, 
fratres,  et  pede  nudos  Francis-  and,  apparently,  adverse  to  the 
canos  illanim  partium  longo  liberty  of  the  Indians.  The  monks 
tempore  colonos,  quid  fore  putent,  still  remembered,  and  drew  the 
satius  consuluimus.  Nihil  a  re  most  unjust  conclusions  from, 
magis  alienum  sanxerunt,  quam  those  fatal  proceedings  on  the 
quod  liberi  relinquautur.  Latins  coast  of  Cumand,  which  had 
et  haec  et  quae  referent  in  parti-  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cularibus.  Nunc  satis.  Vale.  |  Franciscan  and  Dominican  mo» 
£x  Mantua  Carpen tana  (Jlfa/rtVo)  nasteriee,  and  the  ruin  of  Las 
viiL  Calendas  Martii,  m.d.xxv."   |  Casas's  scheme  of  colonization.  - 
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tainment  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  ruled  over 
by  Martm  de  Valencia. 


The  arrival  of  these  commtinities  is  one  of  tiie 
most  important  events  that  took  place  in  thai 
part  of  the  world.  The  clergy,  everywhere 
powerful  in  that  a^e,  were  doubly  so  in  a  newly- 
discovered  country,  where  they  would  naturally 
take  a  much  lai^r  part  in  human  aft'airs  than 

'  they  did  even  at  horae.  Here,  in  the  Indies,  they 
not  only  taught  spiritual  things,  but  temporal 

fc  also.  They  converted,  they  civilized,  they  go- 
verned; they  were  priests,  missionaries,  school- 
masters, kings.  It  is  allowed  even  by  Las  Casas, 
that  Mexico  presented  a  favourable  appearance  as 
regards  the  conquered  races, — more  favourable,  at 
least,  than  the  other  dominions  of  Spain  in  the 
Indies,'  A  considerable  share  in  the  credit  of 
this  good  work  must  be  given  to  the  unwearied 
labours  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks. 
That  the  missionary  spirit  in  that  age  was  so 
potent  and  so  successful  as  it  was,  must  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  intense  belief  which 
the  missionaries  entertained  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  outward  communion  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  Each  priest  thought  that  every 
Indian  he  baptized  was,  so  far,  a  rescued  soul ;  and 


•  "  Puesto  quB  en  tmaa  partea 
MU  (loa  tirnnias)  maa  ficras,  y 
Bboininablesqne  enotTBH.  Ml^iico, 
y  ID  comarca  esl£  un  poco  menos 
malo.  1^  ilonde  k  lo  inenoB  no  se 
MA  bazer  pdblicanieiite  i  porque 
■in,  J  DO  en  otn  parte  a;  alguna 


jiuticia  (aunqiiemuypoca)porqiie 
alii  tambien  las  mntiui  con  inler- 
nales  tribubn."  —  Lab  Cabis, 
Brevt'itima  Selacion  de  la 
Dcilrnyrion  de  tat  India*, 
p.  i)g.    Bevilla,  1552, 
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the  number  of  such  conversions,  however  rudely 
made,  was  held  to  be  a  credit  to  the  converter,  to 
his  convent,  to  his  Order,  to  his  Cliurch.  This 
opinion,  however,  would  not  alone  have  caused 
the  rapid  progress  of  tliese  missionaries,  had  there 
not  been  to  back  it  the  utmost  self-devotion,  su- 
preme self-negation,  and  also  considerable  skill  in 
their  modes  of  procedure. 

As  it  will  be  very  desirable  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  understand  this  history,  to  enter  into 
the  nature  and  feelings  of  the  founders  of  the  * 
various  convents  which  afterwards  exercised  soft 
large  an  influence  on    the    life   of  tlie   Spanish  a 
colonists    and   their    Indians,   I  will  give  some 
account  of  the  principal  monks  upon  whom  rested 
the  great  ente^rprize  of  Christianizing  what  part 
had  then  been  discovered  of  the  New  World. 

It  will  he  right  to  begin  with  the  Franciscans, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  first  monks  who 
entered  Mexico.     Martin  de  Valencia,  the  head  ?? 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  was  a  monk  who, 
in  early  life,  had  intended,  from  his  love  of  soli- 
tude and  contemplation,  to  become  a  Carthusian. 
He  afterwards  gave  up  tliis  intention,  but  entered 
into  a  Franciscan  convent  in  a  very  retired  situa- 
tion.    There  he  suffered  terrible   perturbations,  h 
apprehensions,    and    imaginations,     "  concerning  oo 
the  things  of  our  aacred  Faith."*     In  the  end. 


B.  XV. 

Ch.  3. 


*  "All!  alcfuifd  gmnilim  con- 
■QeloB  oelestiajca,  j  tAmbien 
padeoid  terribles  inqTiletadeii  j 
perturbacionea  del  deoionio,  apre- 
henuones  y  imaginacionM  acurca 
de  ocNM  da  nneitra  unta  fiS : 


con  lu  qualeg  rate  encmigo  tnor- 
IaI  dc  Id*  Santos,  Id  d>vii  conti- 
nua  baterU."  —  Alonso  Frb- 
SLSOZi.,  lLi»tvna  Eccletiottica 
de    Sutttrot    licmpot,   lib.    I, 


2S2     Marl'm  dc  Valencia's  SeI/-moriiJicatio>iS. 

B.  XV.  however,  he  came  out  victoriously  from  all  these 
'  ^'  troubles  and  dangers,  and  was  suddenly  struck 
with  a  great  wish  to  convert  the  infidels.  To  go 
and  preach  in  Africa  waa  what  he  longed  for 
most.  This  wish  was  not  granted,  but  he  rose  in 
his  Order  until  he  became  Provincial  of  the  pro- 
Mnrtinda  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  Gabriel.  It  is  mentioned,  as  an 
Vnientia'a  instance  of  his  humility  at  this  time  of  his  life, 
that,  going  to  his  own  country  to  see  his  relations, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  town  where  they 
lived,  he  began  to  consider  with  himsell',  what 
cause  it  was  that  bad  brought  him  there,  and 
imagining  that  it  was  a  mere  worldly  one,  he 
resolved  to  mortify  and  humiUate  himself;  where- 
upon, divesting  himself  of  his  upper  garments,  he 
put  a  cord  about  his  neck,  and  bade  his  companion 
drag  him  by  it  through  the  streets  where  his  rela- 
tions lived,  as  if  he  were  a  common  malefactor. 
Having  gone  through  this  humiliation,  and  with- 
out having  seen  or  spoken  to  any  of  his  relations, 
lie  returned  to  his  convent. 
Bin  When  he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  maintained 

wiiu"^^  the  most  rigid  mode  of  life.  He  went  barefoot, 
biiu»eif.  ^ith  a  poor  and  torn  robe,  bearing  his  wallet  and 
his  cloak  on  his  own  shoulders,  without  permit- 
ting even  an  Indian  to  assist  in  carrying  them. 
In  tills  fashion  he  used  to  visit  the  convents  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Being  already  an  old  msm  when 
he  arrived  in  Mexico,  he  could  not  learn  the  lan- 
guage with  the  same  facility  as  his  eorapanions ; 
Hu  so  that  what  he  most  devoted  himself  to,  was 

5^JJ^'"""  teaching  the  little  Indian  boys  to  read  Spanish. 
Sftia.       Besides,  he  bethought  him  that  they  would  become 
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the  teachers  of  their  parents.  After  the  "canonical  B.  XV. 
hours,"*  he  sang  hymns  with  the  little  children,  ^'  ^'^ 
and,  as  we  are  told,  did  great  good  in  the  Indian 
villages  where  he  resided.  The  love  of  solitude, 
which  so  beset  him  in  his  youth,  had  not  quitted 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  he  used  occasionally  to 
retire  to  an  oratory  on  a  mountain,  where  he  might 
enjoy  the  most  profound  contemplation. 

Francisco  de  Soto  was  the  next  man  in  that  FnndBoo 
Order  who  attained  to  high  estimation  amongst  *    ^' 
his    brethren.      He    was    a    man   of    singular 
piety,  who   afterwards  refused  the  bishopric  of 
Mexico.     The  next  was  Toribio  Motolinia,  before  J^IJ^^^^ 
mentioned.     He   devoted  himself   to    teaching, 
catechising,  and  baptizing  the  Indians ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  baptized  no  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  them. 

But  among  the  Franciscans,  the  man  who 
perhaps  did  most  service,  was  Peter  of  Ghent,  f  ^^^ 
a  Flemish  lay  brother,  who,  in  his  humility,  never 
would  be  anything  but  a  lay  brother.     He  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Mexicans  to  read,  to 
write,  to  sing,  and  to  play  upon  musical  instru-  ?|^^. 
ments.     He  contrived  to  get  a  large  school  built,  he  gave 
where  he  not  only  had  his  pupils  taught  to  read  Mexicans, 
and  to  write,  but  also  to  paint,  to  make  oma- 


*  This  means,  I  am  told,  after 
his  *'  office"  for  the  day  had  been 
read ;  and  does  not  allude  to  the 
time  of  day. 

t  "Fray  Pedro  de  Gante, 
homme  extraordinaire,  que  Ton 
dit  avoir  ^t^  fils  naiurel  de  Tern- 
pereur  Charles-Quint." — Hum- 
boldt,   Essai    Folitique    sur 


le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle* 
Espagne,  torn.  2™*,  liv.  3,  chap. 
8,  p.  145.    Paris,  181 1. 

This  is  a  mistake.  Peter  of 
Ghent  was  as  old  as  the  Emperor, 
if  not  older.  If  he  was  any 
relation  to  that  prince,  he  must 
have  been  his  brother. 


2S4.  Peter  of  Ghent— his  Temptaiwa. 

B.  XV.  mental  work  in  stone,*  and  to  employ  themselves 
'■  3-  in  other  arts.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mexican  language,  and  would  preach,  when  there 
was  no  priest  to  undertake  that  office.  It  is  said 
that  he  instituted  co/rndlas  among  the  Indians.+ 
Many  idols  and  temples  owed  their  destruction 
to  him,  and  many  churches  their  building.  He 
spent  a  long  life — no  less  than  fifty  years — in  such 
labours,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Indians, 
amongst  whom  he  must  have  had  thousands  of 
pupils.  The  successor  of  Zumarraga  one  day 
generously  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  but  brother  Peter  of  Ghent  is." 
The  poor  man  was  mucli  distressed  by  a  hungry 
temM»Son.  dcsire,  Urged  upon  him  by  the  Evil  One,  as  his 
biographer  tells  us,  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to 
see  his  pleasant  Flanders  again;  but  at  last, 
"  with  the  help  of  God,  he  freed  himself  from  this 
importunate  temptation."  {  I  hardly  know  a 
more  touching  thing  to  consider  than  this  inno- 


•  Those  who  have  marlied  the  | 
elaborate  stone-work  in  Ghent 
which  Ifrother  Pater  must  have 
been  rumiliar  with  in  his  youth, 
will  understand  how  the  good 
man  came  t«  teach  bis  pupils 
this  art 

+  "Instituj'fi  laBCofradlasque 
tienen  Ion  Indioa."  —  Alonsii 
Febnindbz,    Hitloria    Ecch- 


:,  lib.  I 


It  i 


probable  that  these  a^aili 
were  confraternilies,  laj  mso- 
ciattons  for  prajer  aiid  gofA 
works,  nimilar  to  thow  existing 
at  the  present  day,  of  Bt.  Viucent 
da  Pan)  and  otben. 


X  "  Dtzeaedols^uDdoObispo, 
y  primero  Arfobispo  F.  Alonio 
de  Montufar,  de  la  Orden  de 
N.  P.  8.  Domingo,  que  le  diio 
UQ  dia.  '  Yo  no  soy  Ar^bispo 
de  Mexico,  sino  Y.  Pedro  de 
Qandavo.'  Fud  este  sieri-o  da 
]>ios  mny  tentado  ie\  demonio, 
pava  que  deximdo  este  tan  pro- 
vechcMO  ministorio,  se  bolriesM  6, 
Bu  tierra,  que  era  Flandes,  auoque 
con  uyuda  de  Uios  «e  Ubr6  dents 
iniportuuH  teDtaiaon." — Alonbo 
FebnaNDEz,  Mist.  Ecctetidt- 
tica,  lib.  I,  cap.  13. 
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Domiaffo  de  Betanzos.  2S5 

cent,  devoted  man,  after  years  of  school-labour,  B.  XV. 
giving  up  the  one  wish  of  his  heart — to  see  his  '^^'  3- 
picturesque  and  beautiful  native  town  once  more, 
and  to  be  agiiin  hstening  to  that  language,  which, 
learn  however  many  we  may,  is  the  language 
of  our  heart,  tliat  which  we  learned  in  our 
infancy. 

Having  said  thns  much  of  some  of  the  emi- 
nent Franciscans,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Domingo  de  Betauzos,  who  soon  be- 
came the  chief  man  of  liis  Order  in  New  Spain ; 
for,  out  of  the  twelve  Dominicans,  five  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate  in  less  tlian  a  year,  and 
four  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  Vicar  Tomaa 
Ortiz,  became  so  ill,  that  tliey  were  obliged  to 
return  to  Europe.  Domingo  de  Betauzos  was 
thus  left,  with  two  of  liis  brethren,  as  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  New 
Spain. 

Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  born  in  the  town  Domingod* 
of  Leon,  of  rich  parents,  in  or  about  tlie  year  hu  wrth 
i486,  and  was  baptized  as  Francisco  de  Betanzos.  J^rBnUge, 
He  was  carefully  brought  up,  and  sent  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where,  having 
passed  through  his  course  with  much  credit,  he 
took  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  civil  law.     He 
was  a  grave,  good,  virtuous  youth,  whose  only 
pleasure  seems  to  have  been  in  the  friendship  ot 
a  young  man  of  similar  character,  named  Pedro 
de  Aconada.     These  youths  always  went  to  the 
schools  together,  as  if  they  had  been  brothers. 
They  had  rooms  together;  they  visited  the  hos- 
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B,  XV.  pital  and  comforted  tlie  sick  in  company ;  they  fed 
'  2'  the  poor  in  their  own  lodgings,  and  would  some- 
Hit  life  at  times  give  up  their  own  beds  to  them,  sleeping, 
"^  '^'  themselves,  upon  mats  or  on  the  table.  The  con- 
duct of  these  young  men  soon  began  to  be  talked 
about  in  Salamanca,  a  kind  of  publicity  which  waa 
very  odious  to  Francisco  de  Betanzos,  "  It  seems 
to  me,  my  brother,"  he  said  to  Pedro,  "  that  even 
the  little  service  that  we  do  Our  Lord  in  this  city 
cannot  be  continued  without  the  danger  of  vain- 
glory seizing  upon  us,  and  I  myself  have  not  force 
to  wait  the  attack  of  such  an  astute  enemy  as 
vain-glory!"  He  then  declared  that  he  wished 
to  lead  a  solitary  life — that  he  thought  liis  friend 
wished  to  do  so  too,  but  not  with  such  a  fixed 
resolution  as  his  own — that  he  therefore  would  go 
alone  to  seek  a  place  of  retirement,  and  would 
afterwards  retm-n  to  his  friend.  Pedro  de  Aconada 
assented  to  this  proposal. 

In  order  to  lead  the  life  of  a  hermit,  it  was 

necessary  to    get  the    permission  of  the  Pope. 

Hi*  Accordinelvi  Francisco  de  Betanzos  commenced 

pilgrimaga  n  j  > 

to  BomB.  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  begging  his  way  thither, 
which,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  waa  no  slight 
work  for  a  man  accustomed  to  spend  money  and 
to  command  service.  In  liis  way  to  Home,  he 
came  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Montserrat, 
near  Barcelona,  and  was  nearly  becoming  a  monk 
there.  EecoUecting,  however,  that  this  was  not 
the  solitary  life  he  had  promised  to  himself,  and 
that  if  he  adopted  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
return  to  his  friend  at  Salamanca,  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Home,  where  he  soon  procured  the 
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permission  he  sought  for.  From  thenee  he  went  B.  XV. 
to  Naples,  where  he  heard  of  a  desert  island,  Dot  far  '  ^' 
from  that  city,  in  wliidi  he  would  be  able  to  find 
a  hermit's  retreat.  Deliglited  at  this  news,  he 
passed  over  to  the  island,  saw  the  two  or  three 
other  hermits  who  were  there,  and  cliose  a  soli- 
tary cell  for  himself.  This  island  was  tlie  barren,  Beeomra  « 
little,  crescent-shaped  rock  called  Ponza  (the  poru*. 
Uoman  Pontia),  thirty-five  miles  distant  from 
Gaeta ;  whence,  on  clear  days,  may  be  seen 
Pandataria,  the  enforced  retreat  of  Julia  the  dis- 
solute daughter  of  Augustus,  and  of  Octavia,  the 
doomed  wife  of  Nero.  There  Betanzos  took 
up  his  abode,  devoting  the  principal  part  of  his 
time  to  prayer  and  meditation,  though  spending 
some  hours  each  day  in  study.  In  order  to 
support  himself,  he  had  to  cultivate  a  little  garden, 
— a  labour  which  must  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  securing  these  poor  hermits  from  in- 
sanity. His  cell  was  a  miserable  subterranean  The 
cave,  from  the  roof  of  which  the  water  slightly  ^"SLde. 
oozed  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
But,  as  his  biographer  says,  the  drops  of  water 
conld  not  disgust  him  with  his  ceU,  though  this 
perpetual  dripping  is  one  of  those  things  which 
Solomon  accounts  sufficient  to  make  a  man  tjuit  his 
house.  Tlie  Devil,  who,  in  these  lives  of  the 
saints,  always  makes  a  considerable  figure,  endea- 
voured to  render  Francisco  discontented  with  his 
miserable  abode,  reminding  him  of  his  good  lodg- 
ings at  Salamanca,  and  in  the  most  subtle  manner 
suggesting  to  him  that  people  would  say  he  was 
mad.     Upon  this,  the  biographer  makes  a  remark 
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.  of  shrewd  common  sense.  "Here,"  he  says, 
'*may  be  seen  how  far  the  foot-tracks  of  the 
Demon  went,  in  tlius  maliciously  suggesting  to 
'"*  the  saint  what  would  be  said  of  him ;  for  this  ia 
«■  one  of  the  most  active  and  diligent  agents  whicli 
the  Evil  One  has  in  all  his  realm  of  sinfnl  mo- 
tives."* Meanwhile  the  saint  continued  to  read 
on  in  his  book  of  collations  of  the  fathers,  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Devil. 
Poor  youth  !  tliough  he  was  only  five-and-twenty 
years  old,  he  became  periectly  grey,  while  living 
in  this  wretched  hole.  At  last  some  fisliermen, 
who  were  accustomed  every  year  to  visit  the 
hermits,  and  to  bring  them  little  presents,  paid  a. 
visit  to  the  new  hermit,  and,  horrified  at  the  state 
in  which  they  found  him,  persuaded  him  to 
occupy  a  cell  in  another  part  of  the  ielaad,  where 
he  would  be  more  sheltered. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  de  Aconada,  who  had 
waited  impatiently  for  some  tidings  of  his  friend, 
and  had  received  none,  entered  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  San  Estevan,  in  Salamanca. 
o  Francisco  de  Betanzos  at  last  bethought  him 
,.  of  returning  to  his  companion,  of  whose  change 
of  life  he  knew  nothing.  On  his  way  to  Sala- 
manca, he  passed  through  liis  own  city  of  Leon, 
where  his  rich  parents  were  residing.  There,  as 
he  was  about  to  knock  at  the  door  of  his  father's 


I 


*  "  Aquf  ae  verk  actonde  I  Rejno  da  pecados." — AnaDSTm 
Uegavon  lax  trofas  del  domonia.  Datil*  Padilla,  Sitforia  de 
puBB  ja  iUvft  en  devote,  y  mar-  •  la  fundacion  y  Dutmrio  rfs 
muravB  del  que  dir&Q.qiic  esuno  i  la  Provinda  de  Santiago  da 
de  lo«  mas  ai:tivoB  y  diligentea  '  Mexico,  lib.  I,  cap.  4.  BruMelna, 
agentca,  que  6\  tiene  en  todo  lu  '  1635. 
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house,  his  father  came  out  on  horseback,  accom-   B.  XV. 
panied  by  his  servants.     The  son  recognised  the    ^'  3- 


father;   but,    as  might  be   expected,  the  father dq^^^^ 
did  not  recognise  his  son.    "  For  the  love  of  Jesus  JJ^^ 
Christ,  give  some  charity  to  this  poor  stranger,"  {^?o^  ^ 
said  Francisco  de  Betanzos ;  but  his  father  seeing  purento. 
that  the  man  who  asked  him  alms  was  grey,  yet 
that  he  appeared  quite  capable  of  work,  said,  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  It  would  be  far  better  for  you  to 
seek  an  employer,  and  to  work,  than  to  go  about 
in  the  idleness  of  this  vagabond  life ;"  and  when 
the  master  had  passed  on,  the  servants  were  not 
slow  to  improve  upon  his  comments. 

Pursuing  the  route  to  Salamanca,  Betanzos 
was  seized  upon  by  the  alcalde  of  a  town  through 
which  he  passed,  as  a  fit  person,  from  his  mise- 
rable appearance,  to  be  an  executioner;  but  he 
contrived  to  escape  before  he  had  to  perform  any 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  journey,  he  came  to  a  town  where  dwelt  a 
prosperous  licentiate,  whom  he  and  his  friend 
Aconada  had  often  assisted  when  this  man  was  a 
poor  fellow-student  of  theirs  at  college.  The 
lawyer  did  not  recognise  his  former  patron.  He 
declined  to  give  Betanzos  any  alms,  but  pressed 
good  advice  upon  him  with  much  vehemence. 
The  saint,  without  making  himself  known,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way.  When  he  arrived  at  Sala-  ^2J]^^ 
manca,  he  found  that  his  friend,  Pedro  de  Aco- 
nada, had  entered  the  Monastery  of  San  Estevan, 
in  that  city.  On  learning  this  intelligence, 
Betanzos  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  return  to  his 
cave,  and  finish  his  life  there,  without  making 

VOL.  III.  u 
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B.  XV.  himself  known  in  Salamanca.  Still  he  wished  to 
3'  see  his  friend  once  more;  and  so  one  day  he  went 
to  the  convent  at  the  hour  they  were  wont  to  give 
out  food  to  the  poor,  and  took  his  place  amongst. 
them.  The  brother,  whose  duty  it  was  to  admi- 
nister this  charity,  saw  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  Betanzos  and  the  other  poor  men. 
Studying  his  countenance  attentively,  he  came  to 
^i^iXd  r^t^o"^'^'^  w'^o  I'^  ^^3,  having  often  seen  and  talked 
with  him  when  he  was  a  student.  The  monk 
said  nothing,  but  went  back  into  the  convent; 
and,  when  he  was  amongst  his  brethren,  exclaimed, 
"  Betanzos !  Betanzos  is  at  the  porter's  lodge  with 
the  poor!"  Pedro  de  Aconada  and  the  rest  of 
the  brothers  rushed  out  to  see:  they  embraced 
the  stranger,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  utmost 
joy ;  re-clothed  him  and  comforted  him ;  and  then 
sat  down,  with  all  the  delight  of  solitary  men,  to 
hear  some  news.  He  told  them  of  his  journeys, 
and  of  hia  residence  as  a  hermit  in  the  desert  island, 
irom  whence  he  said  he  had  returned  only  that  he 
might  bring  his  friend  to  enjoy  the  same  kind  of 
life.  A  cell  was  given  him  in  the  monaster^'  for  a 
few  days.  The  two  friends  had  frequent  talk 
together.  Each  magnified  the  profession  he  had 
taken  up.  Pedro  de  Aconada  contended  that  a  life 
spent  in  the  obedience  which  a  communitj'^  requires 
was  more  serviceable  to  God  than  a  life  spent  in 
DiMouree  solitude.  Betanzos  replied  by  alleging  the  sanc- 
the  frieuda.  tity  of  Several  of  the  great  hermits,  and,  amongst 
others,  of  his  favourite  saint,  Mary  Magdalen. 
To  this  Aconada  well  replied,  "Nothing  is  so 
valuable  in  the  esteem  of  a  man  as  liberty.     Now 
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the  solitary  does  what  he  likes  in  the  desert,  but  B.  XV. 
he  who  is  one  of  a  community  lives  by  the  will  ^'  3- 
of  another,  having  resigned  his  own."  After 
other  arguments,  he  concluded  by  a  quotation 
from  "the  Angelic  Doctor,"*  who  says  that, 
although  a  solitary  life  is  more  perfect  for  those 
who  are  already  in  the  way  of  perfection,  yet,  for 
those  who  are  but  beginners,  the  life  of  obedience 
in  a  community  is  better.  The  humility  of  Be- 
tanzos  would  not  allow  any  other  reply  than  that 
of  owning  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  con- 
troversy, and  that  he  was  willine:  to  enter  into  ^*«™  *^« 

1  T^  •  n     1       1         1  monastery 

the  monastery  of  San  Este van,  if  the  brethren  of  San 
would  receive  him.     They  did  so  with  joy,  and  saUmanca. 
the  conventual  name  of  Domingo  was  given  to 
him. 

In  the  year  1510,  before  Brother  Domingo 
had  become  a  monk,  Pedro  de  Cordova,  Antonio 
Montesino,  and  other  Dominicans  from  the  mo- 
nastery of  San  Estevan,  had  gone  to  St.  Domingo 
in  Hispaniola.  The  monks  in  the  Indies  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  their  brethren  at  Sala- 
manca. Brother  Domingo's  active  soul  was  soon 
inspired  with  a  wish  to  partake  the  labours  of  his 
brethren  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  gaining  permission 
for  this  journey,  he  set  oflF  for  the  Indies,  accom-  indiM. 


•  St.  Thoma8  Aquinas.  The 
following  is  probably  the  passage 
referred  to: — "Ad  tertium  di- 
cendum,  quod  actu  obedire  est 
necessariom  his  qui  indigent 
exerceri  secundum  directionem 
aliorum  ad  perfectionem  capien- 
dum.     Sed  illi  qui  jam  perfecti 


sunt,  spiritu  Dei  sufficienter 
aguntur,  ut  non  indigeant  actu 
aliis  obedire.  Habent  tamen 
obedientiam  in  prsparatione 
animi.'* — Summa,  Secunda  8e» 
ci<n<2<7,qu8B6t.  188,  art.  8,p.  40 1. 
AutwerpiiB,  1624. 
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panied  by  a  lay  brother.  His  friend  Acouada 
did  not  accompany  him,  but  was  one  of  those 
Dominicans  who  went  out  from  tlie  monastery  of 
San  Estevan,  a  rehgious  house  full  of  life  for  good 
works  of  all  kinds,*  to  found  a  convent  at  Tala- 
vera — one  of  those  which  have  no  lands  of  their 
own,  hut  where  the  brotherhood  must  Uve  on 
charitable  donations.  So  the  friends  now  parted 
once  more,  never  to  see  one  another  again,  I  fear, 
in  this  life.  It  was  iu  the  year  1514  that  Be- 
tanzos  arrived  at  the  Dominican  monastery  in 

.  Hispaniola.  There  he  must  have  been  present  at 
the  vaiious  events  which  have  been  narrated  as 
having  occurred  in  that  monastery.  He  must 
have  listened  to,  and  no  doubt  applauded,  the 
bold  sermon  of  Antonio  Montesino.  He  must 
have  signed  the  Declaration  which  the  Dominicans 
sent  to  Spain  on  that  occasion ;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  the  person  who  principally  persuaded  Las 
Casas  to  enter  the  monastic  life,  and  became,  as 
it  were,  the  spiritual  father  of  that  celebrated 
man.  He  had  aft^rwarda  been  brought  by  Tomas 
Ortiz  to  Mexico,  in  the  year  1526;  and  now,  by 
the  accident  of  the  numerous  deaths,  which  have 
before  been  mentioned,  had  become  the  principal 
Dominican  in  New  Spain.  It  seems  that  other 
persons  were  not  unwilling  to  enter  the  monastic 

'  Orders,  and  that  many  came  to  his  convent  for 
that  purpose,  but  he  was  the  only  priest  that  was 
left,  and  was  in  great  fear  lest  he  should  be  taken 


•  "t'on  8M  uquel  convento  rerorinadIj>Bimo."— DiTiLi  PiDILU, 
Milt,  de  la  Protiineia  de  Santiago  de  Mixico,  lib.  t,  c«p.  5. 
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from  them  by  death,  and  they  should  be  left   B.  XV. 
without  a  pastor.  ^^-  3- 

The  extreme  attention  which  these  Orders,  on 
their  first  establishment  in  the  Indies,  gave  to 
the  precepts  of  their  founders  may  be  seen  in  the 
mode  of  life  adopted  in  the  Dominican  convent 
of  which  Betanzos  was  the  head.  The  dress  of 
the  monks  was  a  linen  tunic,  over  which  came  a 
coarse  serge  robe.  Even  these  miserable  clothes 
were  not  to  be  washed  unless  the  prelate  gave  per- 
mission. The  furniture  of  the  cell  corresponded 
with  the  poverty  of  the  dress.  The  bedding  HudneM 
consisted  of  a  mat  and  two  blankets.  The  pillow  Copied  by 
was  nothing  more  than  the  outer  garment  which  ^\^^^ 
the  monks  used  by  day,  rolled  up  into  the  form  indi««- 
of  a  pillow.  It  was  profanity  (such  are  the 
words)  to  imagine  that  any  ornament  was  to 
be  permitted  in  the  cell,  or  any  table-cloth 
upon  the  table,  or  any  curtain  in  the  doorway,  or 
any  blind  at  the  window.  The  food  was  of 
the  poorest  description.  The  refection  on  the 
fast  days,  which  extended  over  seven  months  in 
the  year,  and  all  the  Fridays,  was  only  a  bit  of 
bread ;  and  on  the  days  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church, 
the  only  thing  put  on  the  table  was  ajar  of  water.* 
Very  rarely  they  had  some  fish.  "  In  the  time 
of  the  sainted  Betanzos,"  his  biographer  says, 


*  "  La  colacion  Iob  dias  de 
ayuno  (que  son  sieto  mesen  con- 
tinuos  en  el  ano,  sin  todots  loe 
Vi^rnes  d61)  era,  y  ea  agora  con 
solo  un  peda^o  de  pan,  porque 
no  haga  mal  el  agua :  y  los  dias 


de  ayuno  de  la  Tglesla  no  ay 
mas  regalo  en  la  mesa  que  un 
jarro  de  agua." — Datila  Pa- 
DiLLA,  Hut.  de  la  Provineia 
de  Santiago  de  Mexico,  lib.  l, 
cap.  XI. 


L  T'he  Dominicam  as  Peace-makers. 

B.  XV.  "  it  was  a  certain  specific*  for  a  brother  to  receive 
•  ^'  a  ration  of  eggs,  which  was  on]y  given  in  cases 
of  illness."  To  eat  at  all  in  the  houses  of  laymen, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  but  in  the  rei'ectory,  was 
a  forbidden  thing  to  a  monk.  In  all  their  jour- 
neys they  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  The  prin- 
cipal ecclesiiisticB  and  the  aged  adapted  themselves 
as  rigorously  to  this  rule  as  the  youngest  monk ; 
and  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  even  an  aged 
bishop  would  make  the  rounds  of  his  diocese  on 
foot.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  men  so 
versed  in  self-denial  would  be  ready  and  able  to 
embrace  the  sternest  duties  of  a  missionary  life. 

The  Dominican  community  were  not,  however, 
first  called  on  to  busy  themselves  in  spiritual 
matters,  but  to  compose  the  differences  of  the 
official  men  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  It 
was  in  the  company  of  Ponce  tie  Leon  that  the 
Dominicans  had  come,  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
never  saw  him  after  they  parted  from  him  at 
Santa  Cruz,  for  he  died,  as  lias  been  mentioned, 
in  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Dying,  he  gave  his  wand  to  Marcos  de 
Aguilar,  an  old  and  ailing  man,  who  did  not  live 
many  months,  and  who,  on  his  death-bed,  passed 
the  wand  of  office  to  the  treasurer,  Alonzo  de 
Estrada.  The  partisans  of  Cortes  wished  that 
he  should  take  a  share  in  the  government,  but 
Cortes  prudently  refused ;  for,  as  the  rude  soldier, 


*  "  £n  ticmpo  del  Ssnto  Be-  l  d«bi1idad,  6  enfermcdBtl." — Da- 
tiuiQOB  em  TMCpta  de  saind  IleVM  vila  PmiLii,  Hhl.  dc  la  Fro- 
i,  UD  fi'syle  una  racian  de  hiievoit,  vlncia  de  Sanliajo  de  Mixico, 
quuido   el    Prelado   conooift   su  |  lib.  I,  wp.  11. 
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Bernal  Diaz,  says,  "  he  did  not  choose  to  play  any   B.  XV. 
more  upon  that  key."*     Estrada  banished  Cortes,  ^' 

for  reasons  which  are  given  at  large  in  another 
part  of  this  history,  and  hereupon  it  was  that 
the  Dominicans  came  in  as  peace-makers,  in  which 
capacity  Tomas  Ortiz  and  Domingo  de  Betanzos 
distinguished  themselves  especially.     It  was  then  ncimeM 
that  the  effects  of  the  climate  began  to  tell  upon  Dommicana 
the  Dominican  monks,  that  a  large  proportion  **  ^•^~- 
of  them  died  almost   immediately,  that   others 
were  on  the  high  road  to  death,  and  tliat  Domingo 
de  Betanzos,  already  inured  to  the  climate  by 
his  life  in  Hispaniola,  was  the  only  priest  left  in 
the  community.     He  was,  moreover.  Inquisitor 
in  New  Spain,  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  did  any- 
thing in  this  office. 

Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  not,  however,  long 
left  in  comparative  solitude,  for  there  came  from  Jf**".  . 
Spain,  in  the  year  1528,  seven  Dominican  brothers,  *rri?o  in 
with  a  vicar  at  their  head,  a  celebrated  man  and     1538. 
a  very  learned  preacher,  whose  name  was  Vicente 
de  Santa  Maria.    Indeed,  there  was  a  perfect  fiiry 
for  missionary  undertakings,  when  the  news  of  the 
harvest  that  was  to  be  reaped  in  New  Spain  per- 
vaded the  old  kingdom.     It  was  in  vain  that,  at 
the  same  time,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
voyage,  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  for  new- 
comers, or  the  rude  nature  and  habits  of  the 
Spanish  colonists  were  bruited  about.   The  prelates 
saw  with  astonishment,  and  not  a  little  dismay, 


*  "  Nunca  quiso  tocar  inas  en  aquella  tecla." — Bssif  al  Diaz^ 
cap.  193. 
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that  this  wild  desire  for  going  to  the  Indies  seized 
not  upon  the  younger  members  only,  bat  npon 
grave  and  ancient  men  in  their  communities,  men 
exercised  in  honourable  offices,  punctual  in  the 
choir,  constant  in  prayer,  learned  men,  masters 
in  theology.*  The  heads  of  monastic  establish- 
ments could  not  bear  to  see  such  persons  quitting 
their  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  rushing  wildly 
into  foreign  parts.  It  is  not  difficult,  however, 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  these  old  men,  and 
to  appreciate  their  longing,  after  a  life  of  routine, 
to  find  something  worthy  to  do  on  behalf  of  others, 
and  (since  mere  human  inducements  will  twine 
themselves  round  the  highest  motives)  something 
new  to  see  and  to  apprehend.  The  prelatesf  felt 
it  their  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  tliis  flood  of 
emigration ;  but  their  eflbrts  in  that  direction  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wrote  upon  the  subject  to  Sylvestro  de  Ferrara, 
the  General  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  residing 
at  Eome.  The  General,  coinciding  with  the 
Emperor,  issued  letters  patent,  ordering  "  that  no 
"  one  should  dissuade,  hinder,  or  prohibit  any  of  the 
"■  Order  from  passing  to  the  Indies  to  preach  and 
teach  the  Faith  to  the  natives,  a  duty  very  suit- 
able for  that  religious  body  which  has  the  eminent 
name  of  '  preachers.'  "     "  This  gate  being  opened, 


*  "  SxerotUdoB      en      oficios  Bino  geiiU  ilesta  ralidad." — Re- 

KonroKia,  Heguidurea  dc  comuni-  xesil,  lib.  I,  cap.  17. 
dud,  pantualtts  en  cl  ooro,  contl- ,      t  The  word  pn?lalo  tud  not 

nniw   en  lu  onuuon,  cxemplares  the  limited  shiuq  id  Spain  wUiob 

paru  la  juvatitud,  letriutiM  docUw,  it   lias   with  11s.      Tli«   head   of 

levtores,  maestnx,  porque   &   Iob  any   bodj  of  monks   or  etyilmi- 

priuotpio*   oo   pauava  &   lodiat  astics  might  be  uiled  a  prelate. 
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which  for  some  appeared  the  gate  of  heaven,"  the   b.  XV. 
Dominican  monks  hastened  to  avail  themselves    ^^-  3- 
of  the  opportunity ;  but  of  the  many  who  oflTered 
themselves  for  this  service,  only  forty  were  chosen 
at  first.     Of  these,  twenty  were  sent  about  the 
year    1528,  with   the   indefatigable   Antonio  de^^^^^^^ 
Montesino,  to  the  province  of  Venezuela,  where  ^^J^'*'* 
Charles  had  agreed  to  give  a  large  tract  of  country  VenemeU. 
to  certain  Germans  of  the  town  of  Augsburg. 
Nothing    could    be    more    unfortunate   for   the 
natives  than  this  grant.     For  many  years  the 
country  was  desolated  by  these  Germans.     There 
appears  to  have  been  something  like  official  autho- 
rity for  saying  that  they  made  and  sold  a  million 
of  slaves.*     Nothing  more  of  Antonio  Montesino  ixeath  of 
is  known  than  what  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  Montesino. 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  registry  of  his  profes- 
sion in  the  monastery  of  San  Ustevan  at  Sala- 
manca, which  says,  "  Obiit  martyr  in  Indiis" 

Tomas  Ortiz  was  persuaded  to  go  with  the 
other  twenty  monks  to  Santa  Martha,  in  company 
with  a  certain  Captain  Garcia  de  Lerma,  who  was 
to  be  the  governor  of  that  province.  Ortiz  re-  Ortu  sent 
ceived  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  Indians,  and  Martha, 
afterwards,  in  1529,  the  bishopric  of  Santa  Martha ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  he  did  not  resume  his  office 


*  Rbmbsal,  quoting  Las 
Cabas,  says,  **  Todas  estas  oosas 
estan  provadas  oon  muoho«  tes- 
tigos  por  el  Fiscal  del  Cons^o 
de  las  Indias.  Dize  luego :  Que 
ban  robado  al  Rey  mas  de  tres 
millones  de  castellanos  de  oro,  y 
que  han  sacado  mas  de  un  cuento 


de  Indios  de  la  Provincia  4  ven- 
der &  otras  partes,  sin  aver  mas 
causa  para  hazerlos  esclavos  de 
sola  la  penrersa,  dega,  y  obstinada 
yoluntad,  por  complir  con  su 
insadable  oodicia  de  dineros."— 
Rbmxsal,  Ilist.  de  Ckiapa  y 
OiuUemala,  lib.  i,  cap.  17. 
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of  Vicar  of  tlie  seven  Dominicans  that  came  to  I 
Father  Betanzos.  Lerma's  expedition  was  nearly  J 
"  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  Germans.  Ortiz,  an  | 
unwearied  defender  of  tlie  Indiantt,  must  have  [ 
suffered  and  liave  laboured  much,  and  he  died  in  j 
two  years  after  his  appointment  as  a  bishop. 

In  any  account  of  the  early  Church  in  the  I 
Indies,  the  appointment  of  the  first  bishops  must  I 
be  duly  recorded.     Julian  Garces,  a  very  learned  I 
man  and  an  elegant  Latin  writer,*  was  the  first 
bishop  of  the  see  that  was  first  erected  in  New 
Spain — namely,  tliat  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Tlascala.  I 


He  was  appointed  in  15x2,  being  then  seventy  ' 
years  old.     The  first  bishop  of  the  city  of  Mexico 
was  Juan  de  Zumarraga.     He  had  been  guardian 


•  "SaJW  taa  aprovecliado  on 
la  enidicion  deU  Lengait  Latins, 
que  dezU  i6\  el  Mne^tru  Antonio 
de  fiebrija,  que  h  liu^,  y  cs  de 
lu  primeraa  letrw  que  se  apren- 
deu  en  £>paSa )  Qii«  le  < 


etiudiar,  para  igualar  eo» 
Garret." — Gil  Goszalbz  D*- 
Tiu,  Tealro  EcleriAttico  de  la 
Pritailiva  Igle»ia  da  lot  Indiaa  , 
Occidentalet,  torn.  I,  p. 
Madrid,  1649. 
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of  a  convent  near  to  Valladolid,  called  the  Con-  B.  XY. 
vent  of  Abroxo,  in  which  the  Emperor  Charles  ^^'  ^' 
the  Fifth  used  to  make  an  occasional  "  retreat," 
and  he  was  appointed  bishop  by  the  Emperor,  in 
the  year  1527.  These  two  bishops  were  great 
defenders  of  the  Indians.  It  has  already  been 
seen  how  much  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  dared  and 
suffered  on  behalf  of  the  natives,  when  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  the  first  Audiencia,  The  Bishop 
was  an  especial  friend  of  Domingo  de  Betanzos ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  that  in  the  early  life  of  the 
Church  in  the  Indies,  the  heads  of  the  different 
Orders  and  the  bishops  were  so  occupied  by  the 
pressure  of  great  duties,  that  they  were  lifted  above 
all  those  small  disputes  to  which  in  other  instances 
we  have  seen  the  most  pious  men  not  superior. 

It  happens  that  two  important  letters  remain, 
one  written  by  each  of  these  prelates,  giving  an 
account  of  the  conversions  in  their  respective 
dioceses.  The  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Mexico  bears 
date  the  12th  of  June,  1531,  and  was  addressed  to 
a  general  Chapter  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  held  at 
Toulouse.  The  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Tlascala 
was  addressed  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third.*  From 
both  these  letters,  joined  to  some  information 
which  is  to  be  gained  from  the  acts  of  the  first 
council  held  in  the  Indies,  under  the  presidency 
of  Martin  de  Valencia,  the  Pope's  Legate,  we  are 
able  to  form  something  like  a  complete  picture  of 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  date,  which 
is  not  given  in  the  body  of  the 


letter.     Paul  III.  waa  elected  in    issued. 


1534;  the  date  of  the  letter 
must  therefore  be  after  that,  and 
before  1537,  when  the  brief  was 
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Praise  of  Indian  Childre: 


B.  XV.  the  state  of  this  early  Cliurcli  in  relation  to  the 
^''■3-    Indiaais. 
Bishop  of  The  Bishop  of  Mexico  informs  his  Order  that 

iBKe'r™'     more    than    ten    times   one   hundred    thousand 
■S3'-     Indians  have  been  baptized  by  their  Order  in  the 
Indies,  five  hundred  temples  have  been  thrown 
of  idou.  "^  down,  and  twenty  thousand  idols  broken  in  pieces, 
or  burnt.     In  place  of  these  temples  have  arisen 
churches,  oratories,  and  hermitages.     But,  afi  the 
good  Bishop  says,  that  which  causes  more  admira^  i 
tion  is,  that,  whereas  they  were  accustomed  each  I 
year  in  this  city  of  Mexico  to  sacrifice  to  idols 
more  than  twenty  thousand  hearts  of  young  men,  I 
and   young  women,    now  all    those   hearts    are  I 
offered  up,  with  innumerable  sacrifices  of  praise, 
not  to  the  Devil,  but  to  the  Most  High  God. 
^"(^      Both  bisliopa  are  loud  in  the  praise  of  the  ' 
ciuidren.     Indian  children.     The  Bishop  of  Mexico  says,  I 
that  they  fast  very  precisely,  and  pray  ferventlyj  ] 
that  most  of  the  children,  as  also  others  of  riper  | 
age,  can  read,  write,  and  sing  very  well.     They 
rise  at  midnight  to  matins,  and  go  through  the- 
office  of  "  Our  Lady."     The  Bishop  of  Tlascala, 
speaking  of  the  children  in  his  diocese,  says,  that  I 
they  not  only  imbibe,  but  exhaust  the  ChristiBJi  ' 
doctrines,*  and  the  learned  Bisliop  draws  largely 
upon  his  knowledge  of  Latin  adjectives,  to  give 
His  Holiness  a  notion  of  the  goodness  of  t^eae 
little  Indian  boys. 

(edited  by  F.  A.  Lobenzakj.),  j 
torn.  I,  p.  i6.  lUfxico,  1769.1 
There  ii  also  ■  copj  of  tbpfl 
Bishop   of   Tliucaln'a   letter  ia. 

DaVILA  P191U.A,  p.   133. 


•  "  ChriBtiBnoram  Decrela 
noo  liaariunt  modo,  sed  eifaau- 
riunt,  «t  yelnti  ebibunt." — CiM' 
ciliot  Prooincialet  1°  y  1'°  eele- 
bradot  «n  la  Ciudad  de  Ulixieo, 
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Both  of  the  bishops  speak  of  the  singular   B.  XV. 
intelligence  of  the  children,  and  the  Tlascalan    ^^*  ^' 
prelate  says,  that  it  has  often  occurred  to  him  to 
consider,    whether  their  wonderful    temperance 
{jnira  in  cibo  simplicitas)  has  not  something  to  do 
with  their  intelligence.    He  confirms  his  reverend 
brother  as  to  the  skill  in  music  of  the  children,  Skill  of  the 
and   says   that   they   so   thoroughly   master  aUmonc. 
kinds  of  church  music,  that  there  is  not  much 
need  of  foreign  musicians.* 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala's  letter  is  written  with  Bwhop  of 

Tlascala^s 

a  controversial  purpose ;  to  refute,  as  he  says,  letter. 
"  that  most  vain  opinion"  of  those  who  say  that 
the  Indians  are  incapable  of  being  brought  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  But  who,  he  asks, 
will  have  "  the  impudent  mind  and  hardened 
forehead"  to  assert  these  men  to  be  incapable  of 
the  Faith,  whom  we  find  to  be  most  capable  of 
mastering  the  mechanical  arts?t 


•  **  Jam  ver6  EcclesiaRticus 
Cantiu,  seu  Organicus,  seu  ar- 
monicus,  sea  rithmicus,  abso- 
lutisflim^  ab  eis  perdiscitur,  ita 
ut  extranei  musici  non  magno- 
pere  desiderenter."  —  Concilios 
Provinciales  de  Mexico,  F.  A. 

LOBENZANA,  tom.   I,  p.    1 7. 

t  Of  the  delicate  work  of  the 
Mexican  Indians,  of  their  skill 
in  design,  and  of  the  goodness 
of  their  memories,  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  in  Mexico  to  his 
brethren  at  Bologna  gives  a  good 
aoooont: — 

"  Elgli  non  havevano  caratteri, 
ne  sapevano  dipingere,  ma  have- 
vano  gran  memoria,  e  fiicevano 


belle  figure  con  penne  di  diversi 
animali  et  etiam  di  pictra.  Al 
presente  meglio  dipingono  di 
voi,  e  £&nno  diverse  figure  di 
santi  con  quelle  penne,  delle 
quali  ne  ho  veduto  due,  quale 
questi  padri  che  son  passati  di 
qua  portano  a  Roma  al  beatissimo 
pa/lre  Papa  Paulo,  e  son  pi^ 
belie  che  se  fussero  di  oro,  over 
nrgento.  Mandano  etiam  questi 
Indiani  tre  casse  piene  di  pietre 
preziose  con  alcune  di  queste 
figure,  e  etiam  con  due  bellissime 
spdere  al  Papa." 

La  Lettera  mandata  dal 
R,  TadrefnUe  Fbakcbsco  da 
Bologna  dal  India  aver  nova 
8p€igna    ei    delta     Oitth     di 
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Indians  at  Confession. 


B.  XV.  It  is  a  point  with  both  bishops,  but  more 

'"  ^"  especially  with  the  Tlascalan  prelate,  to  show  that 
the  Indians  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Confes- 
sional. The  learned  Bishop  gives  numerous  in- 
stances of  their  intelligence  in  this  respect ;  and, 
to  show  their  apprehension  of  sacred  things,  he 
mentions  how  an  Indian  had  asked  wliether  he 
ought  to  continue  praying  while  mass  was  going 
on,  or  to  cease  with  his  private  prayers,  and  pay 
more  attention  then  to  the  divine  words.*  He 
also  mentions  that  they  would  repeat  over  again, 
with  a  dove-like  simplicity  things  which  they 
indiMiBKt  jjg^jj  onee  confessed,  but  which  thev  had  not 
thoroughly  explained  before,  or  which  at  leaat 
had  not  been  understood  by  the  confessors.  The 
views  of  the  Indians,  previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  amongst  them,  were 
such  as  to  favour  the  practice  of  confession. 
In  the  province  of  Guatemala,  if,  in  travelling, 
they  met  a  panther,  they  would  commence  con- 
fessing their  sins  to  him ;  and  if  many  of  them 
were  journeying  in  company  together,  they 
would  sit  down,  declaring  that  the  panther  was 
the  sin  of  some  one  of  them,  and  that  the  sinner 
should   be    slain    by  their   hands.f      They  also 


Mexico  al  R.  P./rate  CUmente 
da  Mimelia,  Sf  h  tutti  li  Vene- 
randi  padri  di  ena  praviacia, 
Tradotta  in  vulgare  da  uno 
frate  d'il  prtfala  ordine  di 
minori  d' ottervanza.  Bologna, 
t.d. 

*  "  Ilogstus  fuit  a  qundam 
IMigiosus  qiiispiam  j  utrum 
otire  deberet  iu  Sacru  Myiteriie, 


an  ces»are,  atque  attentiua  verbs 
(livina  suwultare."  —  CaiKiliol 
ProvineiaUt  de  ifAriiv,  P.  A. 

LOBENZAKI,  torn.   I,  p.   35. 

t  "  ABsentavanse,    afirmando    1 
qae  aquel  tigro  era  el  pecado  de 
alguno,   J    que   el  que   sllf  3x1m 

Ahotizo  Fbbhandee,  ffittor. 
Mcclet.,  Ub.  1,  cap.  41. 
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considered  diseases  to  be  signs  of  sin ;  and  when   B.  XV. 
an  acute  distemper  seized  them,  they  would  com-  3' 

mence  confessing  old  sins  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  holding  this  to  be  their  principal  medicine. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  they  would  adopt 
the  system  of  frequent  confession  as  prescribed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  As  regards  polygamy,  Polygamy, 
it  seems  almost  miraculous  to  the  Bishop  bf  Tlas- 
cala  with  what  ease  the  priests  had  been  able  to 
put  down  that,  and  to  make  the  Indians  con- 
tented with  one  wife. 

Touching  the  aptitude  of  the  Indians  for 
confession,  which  indeed  was  no  new*  thing  to 
them,  we  have  a  singular  confirmation  to  the 
testimony  of  the  two  bishops,  in  a  note  to  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Council  of 
Mexico,  which  was  not  written  for  any  purpose 
of  controversy.  It  says,  *^The  fervour  of  the 
Indians  in  confession  is  incredible ;"  and  it  adds 
this  curious  fact,  that  some  confessed  themselves 
carrying  painted  representations  in  hieroglyphics 
of  their  sins,  while  others,  who  had  learned  to 
write  in  the  Spanish  manner,  brought  written 
accounts  of  their  sins.f 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico  mentions  that  the  chil- 
dren steal  away  the  idols  from  their  fathers,  for 


•  See  vol.  I,  book  5,  p.  277. 

t  "  Es  increible  el  fervor  de 
I08  IndioM  en  la  primera  Conver- 
sion, puea  corrian  a  tropas  a  pedir 
Confesion,  ^  importunabau  a  los 
Confesores,  para  que  les  oyessen 
muchas  veces  :  Unos  se  oonfe- 
saban  llevando  pintados  los  pe- 
cados  con  ciertos  caracieres,  con 


que  se  pudieran  entender,  y  los 
iban  declarando,  pues  este  era  el 
modo  de  escritora,  que  uaaban 
en  su  Gentilidad,  y  otros,  que 
habian  aprendido  &  escribir,  tra- 
hian  sus  pecados  escritos." — dm' 
cilios  Provineiales  de  MSxieo, 
F.    A.    LoBBNZANA,    tom.    I, 

p.  3- 


\ 
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Ltitten  from  the  Iwo  Biahops. 


B.  XV,   which,  lie  says,  some  of  them  have  been  "inhu- 
•  ^'    manly  put  to  death  by  their  i'athers ;  but  they 
live  crowned  in  glory  with  Christ," 

The  Bishop  of  Tlascala  brings  his  letter  to  a 
BiBhop  of  conclusion  by  saying,  in  a  fine  metaphorical  strain, 
"  "We  shall  strike  at  the  walls  of  the  demons  with 
a  double  battering  ram,  if  we  rescue  the  native 
Indians  from  the  possession  which  of  old  these 
demons  have  had  over  them,  and  if,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  gold  gotten  in  the  Indies,  we  can 
drive  them  from  the  bounds  of  Europe"  (he 
alludes  to  the  war  against  the  Turks) ;  and  he 
ends  by  imploring  the  Pope  not  to  fail  in  sending 
money  and  soldiers — he  means  monks  {for  the 
Bishop  keeps  up  the  military  metaphor) — lest  any 
blame  should  be  imputed  to  His  Holiness  for 
neglect  of  this  great  duty. 

The  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose  letter  is  less 
^  ambitious,  gives  us  an  account  that  shows  the 
■^ibop  manner  in  which  those  great  spiritual  changes 
letter,  had  been  brought  about.  He  tells  Ids  Franciscan 
brethren  how  each  convent  of  their  Order  has  a 
building  attached  to  it  in  which  the  Indian  chil- 
dren are  taught,  where  there  are  a  school,  a  dor- 
mitory, and  a  chapel  ;*  and  he  proceeds  to  celebrate 
the  merits  of  Peter  of  Ghent,  who,  he  says,  has 
charge  of  more  than  six  hundred  boys.  The 
Empress  also  has  sent  six  women  to  teach  the 
girls,  and  has  commanded  a  great  building  to  be 


*  "  Cadn    convento    de    Iw  I  Refitorio,  j  nna  devobt  Capillk." 
nueatrM  tieiie  otm  catia  junto.    — Oil      Goszalbe      Davila, 
pars  enaeunr  en  elk  L  Ich  niuoii,     Teatro  Ecclef.,  toni.  i,p.  97. 
donde  sjr  I^bcuuU,  UonnitOTio,  { 
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constructed  which  will  hold  a  thousand  children.* 
"  Brother  Peter  of  Ghent,"  the  Bishop  mentions, 
takes  great  interest  in  promoting  the  marriage  of 
the  young  men  and  maidens  whom  he  has  had 
under  his  care.  Teaching  them  well  what  are 
the  duties  of  matrimony,  he  makes  them  marry 
on  festival  days  with  much  solemnity.! 


B.  XV. 
Ch.  3. 


The  facts  narrated  in  the  episcopal  letters 
afford  a  clear  view  of  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  Bomish  Church  in  these  regions;  and  we 
may  easUy  infer,  what  we  shaU  afterwards  see 


*  This  statemenf  is  not  foand 
in  Davila,  but  appeara  in  the 
copy  of  the  letter  given  by  Tob- 
QUBMADA  {Manarquia  Indiana, 
lib.  20,  cap.  33).  These  copies 
differ  considerably :  they  are 
probably  extracts  translated  from 
A  Latin  originaL 

It  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Francesco  da  Bo- 
logna's letter,  that  two  daughters 
of  Montezuma  were  among  the 
young  women  educated  by  the 
matrons  sent  firom  Spain,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the 
Empress.  I  think  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  Empress, 
during  her  regency,  gave  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Indies : — 

"Circa  d'instruere  le  donne, 
noi  habbiamo  fatto  venire  matrone 
assai  di  Spagna,  quail  sono  del 
Terzo  ordine  nostro,  e  fanno  le 
schuole  di  J>onzelle  simile  alle 
nostre,  Si  dicono  1*  officio  dclla 
gloriosa  Vergine  Maria,  come 
fanno  li  frati,  &  le  insegnano 
k  filare,  cucire,  tessere,  <&  altri 

VOL.  III. 


opportoni  essercitii  che  le  fjH 
appartengono,  e  sono  quasi  tutte 
figliuole  de  gran  Signori,  Sl  tra 
le  quale  ce  ne  sono  due  figliuole 
del  primo  Principe  di  qoesta 
Provincia." 

La  Lettera  mandata  dal  M, 
Padre  frate  Francesco  da 
BoLOOKA  dal  India  over  nova 
Spagna  et  delta  Citth  di 
Mexico  al  R,  P.  frate  Cle- 
mente  da  Monelia.  Bologna, 
e,  d, 

t  "  Entre  los  Frayles  mas 
aprovechados  en  la  Lengua  de 
los  Natundes,  ay  uno  particolar, 
llamado  Fray  Pedro  de  Ghinte 
Lego,  tiene  cuydado  de  mas  de 
seiscientas  nifias,  y  cierto  es  nn 
principal  Paraninfo,  que  indus- 
tria  los  mo^os,  y  mozas  que  se 
han  de  casar,  en  las  oosas  de 
Nuestra  Fe  Christiana  y  como  se 
han  de  aver  en  el  Santo  Matri- 
monio,  y  ensefiados,  los  haze 
casar  en  los  dias  de  fiesta,  con 
mucha  solenidad.*' — Gil  Qoir- 
ZALBZ  Dayila,  Teatro  Secies,, 
torn.  I,  p.  37. 


Bcttth  of  the  Bishop  of  Mexico. 
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proved,  that  tlie  Church  would  come  forward  as 
the  great  protector  of  the  Indians,  loving  them 
t  much  as  converts,  more  aa  pupils,  and  having 
that  general  feeUng  of  humanity  and  philanthropy 
which  learning  and  devout  study  tend  to  foster. 
The  soldier,  in  those  days,  was  apt  to  consider 
the  Indian  as  a  fierce  and  yet  cowardly  enemy, 
or  as  a  mere  slave ;  the  priest  looked  upon  the 
same  Inthan  as  a  possible  Cliristian,  who  would 
be  more  docile  and  devout  than  the  priest's  own 
feUow-eountrymen,  the  Spaniards,  Of  the  excel- 
lent Bishop  of  Mexico,*  whose  letter  has  thus 
thrown  some  light  upon  this  period,  I  find  that, 
after  a  life  spent  in  active  goodness,  he  died  in 
the  year  1548,  burdened  with  many  debts,  con- 
tracted in  founding  churches  and  succouring  the 
poorj  all  which  debts  the  Emperor — who,  through- 
out the  course  of  Indian  legislation,  always  comes 
forward  as  a  good  and  true  king — took  upon  him- 
self, and  caused  to  be  paid  from  his  own  rev'enue8.+ 


•  It  ia  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Cortes,  who  knew  men  well, 
chose  Bishop  Zumarraga  and 
Domitigo  <le  Belanzos  as  two 
ODt  of  the  four  executors  of  bis 
very  imi«rtftut  will. — See  Doc. 
hdi.  torn.  4,  p.  375. 


f  "  Muri6  con  muuhas  deudaa, 
cantmidaa  en  fuiidiU'  Iglesias,  y 
BOconvr  &  sus  pobres.  El  Empr- 
radoT  rnundiS  que  so  pagusen, 
por  Ci-duk  dads  en  7  de  Julio 
da  1549."  —  Gil  Goxzii.bz 
DiViLA,  Teairo  Ecdet.,  tom.  i. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP    THE    TOWN     OP    SANTIAGO    IN 

GUATEMALA  DOMINGO    DE     BETANZOS     COMES 

TO    SANTIAGO    AND    POUNDS    A   DOMINICAN    CON- 
VENT    THERE IS     OBLIGED     TO     RETURN     TO 

MEXICO.  . 

QUITTING  the  pleasant  paths  of  humanity  B.  XV. 
and    civilization,    and    passing    from    the    ^  ^' 
gentle  labours  of  monks  and  bishops  to  the  arid  """"""^ 
march  of  conquest,  or  to  the  uphill  and  thorny 
ways  of  colonization  on  which  ordinary  men  follow 
with  new  dif^culties  their  usual  life  of  gain  and 
of  self-interest,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  return  to 
the  affidrs  of  Guatemala. 

These  were  in  an  indirect  way  much  affected 
by  the  journey  of  Cortes  to  Honduras.  When 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  heard  of  that  journey,  he  pre* 
pared  to  go  and  pay  his  respects  to  Cortes,  leaving 
his  brother,  Gonzalo,  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  The 
unvaried  tradition  of  the  Indians  states  that  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Patinamit,  or  Tecpan-Guatemala,  a  burden  that 
could  not  be  borne.  It  was  that  a  number  of 
children,  boys  and  girls  (one  account  says  800), 
should,  each  of  them,  bring  him  daily  a  reed  full 
of  golden  grains.    The  children  played  about,  like 

x2 


Revolt  in  Guatetuala. 


B.  XV. 

Ch.  4. 


Bevoll  ii 


Alvarado 


Unities 
with  the 
roTulUn. 


children,  and  failed  to  bring  in  the  required 
tribute.  The  extortionate  Governor  punished,  or 
threatened  to  punish,  the  adult  population.  The 
Guatemalans  rebelled.  It  was  not  merely  a  popu- 
lar tumult,  for  Sinacam,  King  of  the  Kachiquels, 
and  Sequechul,  King  of  the  Quiches,  joined  in  it. 
The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  one 
faithful  cacique,  was  in  full  and  determined  re- 
volt. The  Spanish  inliabitants  of  Guatemala 
were  for  some  time  in  the  greatest  peril ;  and  it 
eeemed  not  unlikely  that  the  conquest  would  have 
to  be  made  over  again. 

Meanwhile,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  had  not  made 
his  journey  in  time  to  find  Cortes,  but  had  met 
with  Luis  Marin  and  a  party  of  Spanisli  soldiers 
(among  whom  was  the  historian,  Bemal  Diaz), 
who  were  returning  by  land  from  Truxillo  to 
Mexico,  after  the  embarkation  of  Cortes.  Bemal 
Diaz,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  speaks  of  some 
severe  engagements  which  tliey  had  with  the 
Guatemalans,  and  of  a  futile  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Kings  Sequechul  and  Sinacam.  At  Olinte- 
peque,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  rejoined  his  brother 
Gonzalo  and  the  main  body  of  his  troops.  The 
Governor,  a  very  different  man  from  Cortes,  left 
Gonzalo  to  make  head  against  the  insurgents, 
and  went  on  with  Luis  Marin  and  his  company 
to  Mexico. 


I 


Tlie  revolt  was  ultimately  quelled  by  Alvarado 
and  his  brothers,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1526.     The  kings,  Sinacam  and  Sequechul,  wta'e 


J 
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made  prisoners,  and  remained  in  durance  many  : 
years.  The  next  thing  we  bear  of  the  restless 
Governor,  is,  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  Spain. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Cortes 
towards  him,  who,  he  thought,  in  his  dispatches 
had  not  sufficiently  represented  the  magnitude  of 
his  services  to  the  Spanish  Court. 

Alvarado  wished  also  to  hold  his  government  a 
directly  from  the  Emperor,  and  not  as  a  depen-Sj 
dency  from  Cortes ;  and,  on  reaching  the  Court 
of  Spain,  he  took  the  best  means  to  eflect  his  pur- 
pose, by  making  an  advantageous  marriage  with 
a  lady  related  to  Francisco  de  los  Cobos,  the  Em- 
peror's Secretary  of  State.  From  thence  flowed 
honours  and  profits  to  the  ambitions  Alvarado. 
He  was  appointed  Governor,  Adelantado^*  and 


*  "  Adelantado  ugnillca,  liiun- 
bre  antopueBto,  6  prefi'rido 
MQio  dixen  la  diction,  y  U  ley  ' 
primera  Aa  la  Partida  tercera, 
en  cl  tttalu  4°.  £n  Aragon  son 
lUmadoi  aobre  jimteroa,  como  li  1 
diieuen,  lobre  las  junUa,  Pre-  j 
B'ulentti  de  las  jimtiw,  d  cotnu.  1 
niiladM.  Otrn  lej  veinte  y  doe, 
tit  9,  Pattida  3",  dize : 

"  Adctaotudo,  tanto  quicre  I 
dezir,  como  home  meCido  ade- 
Uutfi  en  olguD  fticbo  seSalado,  I 
poT  maudado  de  el  l^y  :  7  por  ^ 
eate  razon  el  que  anti^^uamente  I 
era  puesto  aobre  la  lienrn  g^'ande, 
llamaninla  en  Lalia  Praiet 
proviticia .-,..,  En  otra  ley, 
Bccunda,  tit,  9,  Partida  a',  ee 
Uamado,  Adelantado,  6  Prit~ 
feel  It*  Legionia,  el  Capitan 
GenenL  ....  Segau  e*to,  ei 


Adelaniado  en  la  pax  ea  Prcei- 
deote,  J  Justieia  mayor  de  algun 
Reyno,  provincia,  i  diatricta : 
y  en  la  guerro  el  Capitan 
General." — Peubo  S^iliZiIB  DR 
Mrkuoki,  Origen  de  la*  digni- 
dade*  *rgtart>  de  CaelUla  f 
l^on,  cap.  14,  p.  6i-  Toledo, 
1618.  See  alio  Lobk\2o  db 
Si.»TAVAni.  r  fi[:aTiLLo,  Lot 
MagUlritdot  y  IVihttnaU*  de 
Espaha  :  torn.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  63. 
Zora^oza,  1751. 

Wliat  Las  Caaai'a  o^nion 
waa  of  the  Adelantadoa  who  had 
been  appointed  in  his  time  tor 
■ervioua  in  tbu  New  World,  may 
be    8e«n    trom     the     following 

"  Entre  otrrw  mere^dea  qua  aa 
lea  hneian  era  «>mmunente  ba- 
celloc  AdelantAdua,  y  porque  »a 
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Captain-General  of  Chiatemala  and  its  depen- 
dencies. He  was  moreover  created  a  Comendador* 
of  the  Order  of  Santiago,  and  succeeded  in 
proctuing  a  confirmation  of  the  repartimienlos  of 
Indians  which  he  had  given  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  his  infant  town  of  Santiago  had, 
notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  it  had  undergone, 
been  advancing  in  its  politj',  and  was  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  settled  colony.  For  some  time 
there  had  been  discussion  amongst  the  inhabi- 
tants, whether  the  town  should  remain  where  it 
was,  or  be  changed  to  some  other  site.  Many 
things  were  said  for  and  against  the  removal ;  but 
at  lost  the  oi)inion  for  staying  where  they  were 
,f  prevailed.  Tliis  being  the  case,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  lands  in  partition;  and  from  thig 
traiisactioD  we  learn  how  such  a  division  was 
made.  Tliey  measured  out  the  land,  partly  into 
cavallerias^  the  portion  of  a  horse-soldier,  which 
was  six  liundred  feet  in  length,  and  three  hundred 
in  breadth;  and  partly  in  peonaria8,\  the  portion 
of  a  foot-soldier,  which  was  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth; 
but  it  appears  that  these  primitive  measures  were 
varied  according  to  the  quality  and  merits  of  each 


adelantavaD  en  hacer  innles,  j  |  *  Tlilti  title  ho  had  long  en- 
da&OB  tan  gruvIsimM  &  gentw  joyed  as  u  iiickBamc,  for  wcar- 
pacfficaa  qae  iii  los  hnbian  oH'cn-  ing  an  old  oloak  of  hia  uoule's, 
dido,  nt  algo  les  devian,  cuii  los  |  who  hnd  been  a  Comendador; 
miBmoii  adt^Iantamieiitosque  pro-  !  the  mark  of  the  crosa  on  the 
Curaron,  hallahau,  j  haUaron  eu  '  uloak  not  Iwing  worn  out,  the 
muerte.  como  la  i^llina  escar-  <  soldiers  called  Alvarado  the 
vando  el  cuchillo." — Lis  Ca81S,  Comondador. 
Hist,  de  lot  Indias,  lib  3,  t  From  peon,  a  foot-eoldier 
rap.  117.  [  — a  pawn. 


Laws  and  Begulaliom  made  there.         811 


recipient.     The  authorities  then  called  upon  the  B.  XV, 
persons  to  whom  these  lots  were  apportioned,  to         ^* 
dwell  in  thera,  and  to  build  upon  them.    A  piece 
of  land  wa«    set    apart  for  a  hospital,   where 
strangers  were  to  be  received ;  and  the  Council  of 
the  city  took  great  care  in  making  various  wise 
laws  with  regard  to  public  health  and  cleanliness.  ^JJJJi^^ 
There  were  also  several  laws  passed  for  the  secu* 
rity  of  property,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives.     These  laws  were  very  strict.     Indeed, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  in  such  small  communi* 
ties  the  laws  generally  are  very  strict,  and  that  a 
great  love  of  law-making  arises.    It  appears,  also, 
that  there  was  to  be  a  hermitage,*  or  place  of  humi* 
liation,  dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  de  los  Rewedios^^ 
which  had  been  promised  from  the  foundation  of 
the   city;  but  this  work  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  return  of  the  Governor.     At  pre- 
sent— ^that  is,  in  the  year  1528 — the  new  town  was 
sadly  deficient  in  religious  instruction,  and  it  had 
been  a  care  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  that  defect.     Accordingly,  when  he 
passed  through  Meidco  on  his  way  to  Spain,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of  the  Dominicans 
to  go  and  settle  in  his  province  of  Guatemala,  espe* 
cially  Father  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  who  was  his  Ai^Mido 
confessor.     "  We  do  not  know,"  says  the  chro-  Betauof 
nicler,  "  what  sins  Alvarado  confessed,  but  we  do  aiSemaiiu 
know  the  penance  which  Father  Domingo  im« 


*  "  Acerca  de  la  hermita,  6 
humilladero  de  nuestra  Sefiora 
de  los  Kemedios  que  Jorge  de 
Alvarado  promete  en  la  fundadon 


«de  la  ciudad,  se  halla  que  sin 
fidta  ninguna  se  hizo." — Rfini* 
SAL,  EmU  de  Ckiapa  y  Qu€tU* 
mala,  lib.  i.  cap.  14. 
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B.  XV.  posed  upon  him" — namely,  that  he  should  give  a 

^'  •*•    damask  or  velvet  altar-coveriug  for  the  cliui-ch  of 

Santiago  in  his  town,  "  which  act  of  penance,"  adds 

the  chronicler,  drily,  "  Alvarado  never  performed 

all  the  days  of  his  life." 

When  the  great  hody  of  Dominicans  under 
Vicente  de  Santa  Maria  had  reached  Mexico, 
Father  Betanzos  found  himself  comparatively  at 
liherty ;  and,  as  his  vocation  was  rather  missionary 
than  administrative,  he  was  not  averse  to  listen 
to  any  renewal  of  the  suggestion,  that  he  should  go 
and  found  a  convent  of  Dominicans  in  Guatemala. 
It  was  just  at  that  time  that  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
full  of  honours  and  rewards,  returned  from  Spain 
to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  cavaliers 
and  hidalgos,  who  were  to  be  inhabitants  of  his 
new  town.  AU  these  personages  united  in  re- 
questing Father  Domingo  to  come  with  them 
and  found  a  convent  in  their  adopted  country, 
which  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do,  well  know- 
ing, it  is  said,  that  the  noise  of  muskets  and  ar- 
quebusses,  and  the  barking  of  fierce  dogs,  had  so 
stunned  the  Indians  as  to  render  them  very  deaf 
to  the  Christian  Faith,  as  it  had  been  hitherto 
introduced  to  their  notice  in  the  province  of  Gua- 
temala.*    Finally,  he  consented  to  go. 


*  "  Fonjne  clarametit«  Nibia  el  ruy<Io  de  los  Krcabuxea,  y 
1ft  pots  refonnBciaii  do  coetam-  moBquetei,  y  ladriilos  de  los 
bres  en  los  EiipaDolEK.  y  Itt  pciroa,  con  que  \os  eiios  imtea 
ninguna  Chriitiandud  en  \o»-  Icra  aviui  oonquwUdo." — Rbhb- 
IiidiuR,  (|ue  son  no  se  les  avia  bil,  Uitt.  de  Ckiapa  y  Q*a- 
quitado  de  los  oydos  para  entrar  lemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  2, 
por  elloti  la  piedicacion,  jliFiJ 


His  arrival  at  Santiago. 
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Father  Domingo  quitted  Mexico  (having  re-   b.  XV. 
ceived  the  amplest  powers  that  could  be  given    ^^  4« 
him  by  Bishop  Zumarraga)  at  the  beginning  ofp^^^^ 
the  year  1529,  and  pursued  the  long  journey  (four  ^!f°^f 
hundred  leagues)  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala  in  a  CKiatemaia. 
very  diflferent  manner  from  that  which  the  secular 
body  adopted.     He  went  with  one  companion, 
on  foot,  very  often  barefooted,  eating  little,  and 
that  only  of  wild  fruits,  and  sleeping  in  the  open 
air.     This,  as  we  know,  was  conformable  to  his 
previous  mode  of  life,  and  to  the  way  of  travel- 
ling which  he  had  adopted  in  his  journey  from 
Salamanca  to  Eome ;  but  it  was  also  very  suitable 
for  the  present  occasion,  as  it  was  always  desirable 
for  the  monks  to  mark  out,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  difference  between  the  Spanish  soldiers  and 
themselves.      Their   poverty,  their   temperance, 
their  simplicity  of   life,  recommended  them  at 
once  to  the  Indians,  who  saw  in  any  one  of  them 
a  different  kind  of  being  from  the  fierce,  steel- 
clad,   money -loving,   largely-devouring    Spanish 
soldier.      The   moderation  of  Father  Domingo 
was  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  his  personal  habits, 
but  even  in  the  demands  which  he  made  for  his 
convent  and  his  Order.     When  he   arrived  atArnyeiat 
Santiago,  he  would  not  take   so  much  ground  GuMemiOA. 
for  his  church,  his   convent,  and  the   convent 
garden  as  the  portion  of  land  allotted  to  a  single 
horse-soldier.*     The  ornaments  for  the  church 


•  "  Y  el  Padre  fray  Domingo 
tom6  Ia  possession  d^l  algo  de- 
suiado  de  las  casas,  4  la  parte  del 
Oriente,  con  bastante  capacidad 


para  Yglesia,  oasa,  7  huerta,  j 
todo  no  llegava  k  una  cavalleria 
de  tierra,  porque  el  eepiritu  del 
Padre  fray  Domingo  de  Betancot 
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Pieubu  ' 
UWf 
of  the 


were  provided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ; 
and  the  good  father  maintained  liimself  in  popu- 
larity with  them,  notwithstanding  he  did  not 
fear  to  insist  perpetually  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Indians  to  liberty,  a  subject  which  was  most 
ofi'ensive  to  his  hearers.  It  was  in  vain,  how- 
lever,  that  Father  Domingo  preached  with  fer- 
vour against  the  cruel  practices  of  the  Spanish 
colonists.  They  held  tliat  his  doctrines  in  tliis 
matter  were  no  better  than  private  opinions. 
They  fortified  themselves  with  royal  cedulas^ 
opinions  of  learned  men,  and  the  customs  of  the 
country ;  and,  in  fine,  threw  up  such  entrench- 
jnents  to  defend  their  position,  that,  to  use  the 
quaint  expression  of  the  old  chronicler,  "  there 
%va3  no  theology  which  could  get  into  them"  (no 
avia  (eologia  que  ks  entrasse).  Soon  after  the 
commencement  of  his  ministrations,  however, 
the  good  father  wa.s  strengthened  by  a  public 
document  which  came  very  opportunely  from  the 
prelate  of  his  order  at  Mexico,  or  perliaps  directly 
Ixom  Spain,  and  which  distinctly  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  Indians,  and  ordered  that  tliey 
should  no  longer  be  given  in  e«coyMZ(?H£/rt,*  There 
was,  however,  one    fatal  adjunct  to   this  docu- 


era  muy  recogido,  y  tnoetrfile 
enUiiiMB  on  no  recebir  maa  suelo 
de  la  Ciudad  de  Santiago,  de 
lo  que  era  meneHter  para  una 
Ygleiiia  pequcSa,  caaa  estrcdia, 
y  huerta  niuy  moderada. "— Re- 
UEHiL,  nUtoria  de  Ckiapa  y 
Gualemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
*  On  roferenue  to  Uis  uhkpter 


o&  enamieadai,  it  will  be  s<«n 
tbat  thJB  document  nut  the  result 
of  the  deliberatioua  o(  a  General 
Council  of  tbo  Indies  and  of 
Finance,  which  waa  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  to  nddrcsH  itself 
to  tbia  mittject,  when  lie  wai 
quittinjf  Spain  tor  Italy,  in  the 
year  1529. 
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ment, — ^namely,  that  it  was  not  final ;  that,  to  B.  XV. 
use  the  phrase  of  the  day,  it  was  by  way  of  in-  ^' 
struction,  and  not  by  precept  {por  via  de  instruct 
ciony  y  no  pot  precepto) — a  prudent  practice  in 
cases  where  the  home  government  is  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  colony,  and  where  the  matters 
to  be  attended  to  are  of  a  judicial  character;  but 
a  mere  throwing  of  the  bridle  on  the  neck  of  the 
horse,  when  the  matter  in  question  is  one  where 
self-interest  and  cruelty  have  to  be  restrained. 
An  exception,  it  is  said,  was  made  as  regarded 
the  power  of  the  Governor,  or  President,  to  vary 
any  part  of  these  instructions  which  touched  the 
liberty  of  the  Indians.  That  part  was  to  be  con* 
sidered  final.  The  idea,  however,  being  once  given 
in  any  part  of  the  document  that  it  was  not  an 
edict,  but  a  body  of  variable  instructions,  tended 
no  doubt  by  degrees  to  invalidate  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  order.  Unfortunately  for  Guatemala, 
Father  Betanzos  had  not  much  time  to  try  what 
aid  these  instructions  might  have  given  to  his 
sermons,  for,  in  fifteen  days  after  receiving  it,  a  Betanioi 
messenger  came  to  him  from  the  prelate  of  his  Mezioo. 
Order  in  Mexico,  summoning  him  immediately 
to  a  Council  there,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  make  their  convent  independent  of  the  Domi- 
nican convent  in  Hispaniola. 

It  has  been  seen  how  much  Father  Betanzos 
held  to  the  virtue  of  obedience ;  and,  in  this  case, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  his  prelate,  though  it 
was  at  the  sacrifice  of  deferring  the  foundation 
of  his  Order  in  Guatemala.  He  had  but  one 
monk  with  him,  a  young  man  of  little  experience} 
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who  could  not  be  left  in  charge  of  the  convent, 
even  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  break  through 
the  rule,  then  kept  most  strictly,  that  no  monk 
should  travel  without  a  companion.  Nothing 
remained,  therefore,  for  Father  Domingo  but  to 
abandon  his  enterprize  for  the  present.  Accord- 
ingly he  shut  up  the  convent,  but  left  the  keys 
with  the  curate*  of  Santiago,  that  the  church 
might  be  cleaned  from  time  to  time,  and  thrown 
open  for  the  sake  of  those  who  might  feel  a  desire 
to  go  and  pray  there.  As  the  good  father  fully 
intended  to  send  other  monks  in  his  place,  he 
begged  one  of  the  neighbours  to  finish  making 
the  hedge  round  the  httle  garden  which  had 
already  been  conmienced,  while  to  another  neigh- 
bour he  gave  the  charge  of  building,  out  of  a  heap 
of  uBburnt  bricks  [adobes)  that  had  been  collected, 
some  small  cells  for  the  brethren  who  were  here- 
after to  be  sent. 

Having  given  these  commissions,  he  took  his 
,  departure  from  Santiago,  to  the  great  griet^  it  is 
said,  of  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  after  days  the 
monkish  historians,  when  recording  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man,  were  wont  to  speak  of  the 
Bweet  odour  of  sanctity  wliich  was  left  by  Father 
Domingo  in  his  brief  visit  to  Guatemala.  On  his 
way  back  he  met  the  Governor,  Alvarado,  coming 
with  much  pomp  and  with  his  numerous  retinue  to 
Guatemala,  affording  thus  a  cuiious  contrast  to  tbe 

•  In  the  Spanish.  Church  the  curate  is  thti  chief  purocbiol  deigy- 
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two  barefooted  monks.     Knowing  what  manner   b.  XV. 
of  man  Alvarado  was,  the  thought  that  naturally    ^-  4- 
occurs  to  us  is,  whether  the  departure  of  Betanzos, 
or  the  arrival  of  Alvarado,  was  likely  to  be  of 
most  injury  to  the  unfortunate  Indians  in  Central 
America. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF  LAS   CASAS HIS  MISSION  TO 

PERU HIS  STAY  IN  NICARAGUA DISPUTES 

WITH  THE  GOVERNOR COMES  TO  GUATEMALA, 

AND  OCCUPIES  THE  CONVENT  THAT  HAD  BEEN 

FOUNDED  BY  DOMINGO  DE  BETANZOS ALVA- 

RADO'S  EXPEDITION  TO  PERU LAS  CASAS  AND 

HIS  BRETHREN  STUDY  THE  UTLATECAN  LAN- 
GUAGE. 


B 

Ch 


.XV.   TT  is   probable  that    the    thoughts   of   many 
'  '  ^'    -■-    a  humane   man   at  this   period   were   occa- 
sionally turned   to   the   cell   in  the   Dominican 
monastery  of  Hispaniola,  where  the  great  Pro- 
tector of  the  Indians  was  buried,  as  it  were,  after 
the  failure  of  his  memorable  attempt  to  found 
a   Christian   colony   on   the   coast    of  Cumana. 
LuCaMs   It  was  in  the  year  1522  that  Las  Casas,  sunk 
a  monk,     in   dejcction   and   despair,  had   been   persuaded 
'*^^'        by  Father   Domingo  de  Betanzos,-  to   take   the 
monastic  vows.     Eight  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  Las  Casas  becoming  a  monk,  to  the 
BctanioB     time   when  Father  Betanzos  quitted  his  newly 
the  moDM-  built  monastery  at  Guatemala,  as  recorded  in  the 
Guatemala,  l^st  chapter.     Li  thcsc  eight  years,  during  the 
1530.        greater  part  of  which  Las  Casas  had  lived  a  life 
of  extreme  seclusion,  the  bounds  of  the  Indian 
empire  had  been  immensely  enlarged.    Cortes  had 
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completed  his  conquest  of  New  Spain,  Alvarado   B.  XV. 
had  conquered  Guatemala,  Pizarro  had  commenced       '.  \ 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  and  the  captains  or  the 
rivals  of  Pedrarias,  exceeding  all  other  Spaniards  J^*  ^ 
in  cruelty,  had  devastated  the  fertile  regions  of  in  the 
Nicaragua.*    Las  Casas  must  have  heard  about  all  while  Lm 
these  transactions,  and  we  can  well  imagine  what  ^^  hi,^** 
he  must  have  thought  of  them.     For  five  years  ™<>"***«t. 
of  his  life — namely,  from  152a  to  1527,  there  is 
but  one  fact  known  about  him ;  but  that  one  is 
very  significant.     It  is  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to    preach:    doubtless,   because    the   monastery 
wished  to  stand  well  with  the  town,  and  feared 
to  allow  Las  Casas  to  enter  the  pulpit,  know- 
ing what  terrible   truths  he  would  utter.     We 
learn  this  fact  in  a  very  curious  and  authentic 
manner,  from  a  witness  in  a  legal  process  which, 
in  after  days,  was  instituted  against  Las  Casas  by 
the  Governor  of  Nicaragua.     The  witness  says, 
that,  having  remained  in  San  Domingo  two  years, 
he  does  not  know  that  in  the  whole  of  that  time 
brother  Bartholomew  preached ;  and  the  witness 
fiirther  deposes,  that  the  Auditors  of  San  Do- 
mingo had  charged  Las  Casas  not  to  preach,  f 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  any  secular 
command  would  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain 
him. 


*  See  Las  Casas,  Brevusima  le  mandaron  no  predicaae,  7  le 
Belacion  de  la  destruycion  de '  habian  querido  echar  de  la  iala 
las  Indias,  *'  De  la  Provincia  para  Espafia.  De  resulta  deato 
de  Nicaragua,**  p.  14.  que    habiendo    permanecido   en 

t  "  Vicio  afiejo  por  el  cual  Santo  Domingo  dos  a&>8  el 
cnando  e«tuvo  en  Santo  Do-  teatigo  que  lo  depone,  no  Bupo 
mingo  de  la  Espanola  los  oidores  ;  que     en     todo    aqoel     tiempo 
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B.  XV,  In  1527,  it  is  said,  he  commenced  his  history,' 

^^-  ^'    the  most  valuahle  groundwork  for  the  history  of 
America  that  exists. 

The  exact  time  and  the  particular  cause  of  the 
re-entrance  of  Las  Casas  into  the  world  are  both 
very  doubtful.  The  rebellion,  before  mentioned, 
of  the  Indians  in  Hispaniola,  under  the  Cacique 
Enrique,  is  supposed  to  have  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  sent  to  nego-  . 

Oocup«-     tiate  witli  the  revolted  Cacique.     He  is  also  said, 
•  Lu  c«Hui   upon  some  grounds,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  have 

to'i'iie''  gone  to  the  Court  of  Spain  in  tlie  year  1530. 
Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that,  shortly  before  the 
second  expedition  of  Pizarro  to  Peru,  Las  Casajs, 
foreseeing  the  evils  of  that  expedition,  procured  a 
royal  decree,  ordering  that  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
should  abstain  from  making  slaves  of  the  Indians ; 
and  it  is  fiirther  stated  that  Las  Casas  himself 
travelled  to  Peru,  and  deUvered  this  order  into 
the  hands  of  these  captains.f 


predicasB  frsy  Bartoloni^."  — 
QviNTANi,  V\dai  de  £*panoU$ 
Celebrex.  Apindice*  d  la  vida 
de  Lat  Catat,  Ndm.  lo. 

•  I  have  before  (vol.  a, 
p.  314,  note)  thrown  doubts 
upon  this  atatemeat ;  but  I  iim 
content  to  take  tlie  evidence  of 
Bemesal,  referring  as  it  docs  to 
Lai  Casas  himself : — "  Lo  que  uo 
la  (duda)  liene,  porqne  el  mismo 
lo  afinua,  es,  qne  el  afio  de  1537, 
ooiDeiif6  k  escrivir  la  hiKtona 
gensral  de  las  Indiss,  coligidade 
los  escritoB  nia»  ciertos  y  verda' 
deros  de  oquol  tietnpo,  particu- 
krment«  de  loa  origioales  del ; 


Alrairante  don  Christoval  Colon." 
— Reuesil,  Hiat.  de  Chiofa  jf 
Guatemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  I. 

t  QTJlBTAHi  rejects  all  tbia 
part  of  the  narrative,  and,  as  !«■ 
Casas  in  his  account  of  Peru 
never  mentions  himself  as  an  eye- 
witncu,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to 
lejixt  it  bIh).  Bub,  observing 
that,  in  his  account  of  Nica- 
ragua, wliBTf  ho  oertainly  had 
been,  and  where  the  law-suit 
before  alluded  to  was  brou|fht 
against  him,  he  never  mokes  the 
least  allusion  to  himself, 
not  inclined  t 


I 


against  him,  he  never  moRes  the  ^^m 

least  allusion   to  himself,  I  am  ^^M 

not  inclined  to  pronounce  hattilj  ^^M 

npon  these  dnmmatancea,  mora  ^^^H 
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There  axe  few  lives  in  which  the  main  events,  b.  XV. 
and  the  circumstances  on  which  they  depended,  ^'  5- 
axe  clearer  than  in  that  of  Las  Casas.  But,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  from  his  entrance  into  the 
Dominican  monastery  in  Hispaniola  until  his  oc- 
cupation of  the  Dominican  monastery  of  Santiago 
in  Guatemala,  founded  by  Betanzos,  there  is  great 
confusion  and  incertitude.  If  we  abide  by  the 
account  of  his  principal  biographer,  Bemesal,  the 
following  is  the  order  of  events : — 

Las  Casas  having,  by  his  presence  at  Court, 
obtained  the  decree  in  favour  of  the  natives  of 
Peru,  returned  to  Hispaniola.  Immediately  after 
his  return,  a  provincial  Chapter  of  the  Dominican 
Order  was  held  in  that  island,  and  upon  that 
occasion  a  Prior  was  appointed  for  the  Dominican 
convent  at  Mexico, — ^the  "  Province,"  as  it  was 
called,  of  Mexico  being  dependent  upon  that  of 
Hispaniola.  That  Prior,  Francisco  de  San 
Miguel,  took  Las  Casas  with  him,  intending  to 
give  him  companions  for  passing  on  to  Peru,  not 
only  to  notify  the  royal  decree,  but  to  found  con- 
vents in  the  newly-discovered  country.*  Thus  it  How  Lm 
was  that  Las  Casas  came  to  Mexico.     The  as- to  Mexico. 

especially  as  Remesal  speaks  of  I  tad  de  los  Indios,  sino  para  poner 
a  letter  written  by  the  Bishop  of   juntamente  en  execucion   cierta 


Ghiatemala,  which  seems  to  allude 
to  the  circumstance  of  Las  Casas 
passing   through    the   town   of 
Santiago  on  his  way  to  Peru. 
♦  "Traxo    consigo   al    padre 


facultad  que  llevava  para  fundar 
conventos  de  la  Orden  en  aquellas 
Provincias  4  la  sazon  sugetas  k 
la  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz :  por- 
que  ya  el  padre  fray  Reginaldo 


fray  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas,  con  !  de  Peraza  tenia  all4  Religioaoa 
intento  de  darle  companeros  en  conque  esto  se  pudiesse  hazer." 
la  Nueva  Espana  para  que  pas-  '  — Rbmbsal,  HUt,  de  Chiapa  jf 
Basse  al  Perti,  no  solo  &  notificar  GhMtenuUa,  lib.  3,  cap.  3. 
la  c^ula  Real  tocante  4  la  liber- 
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sumption  of  prelatical  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  convent  at  Hispaniohi  was  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  the  Dominican  bretliren  in  New  Spain. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Domingo  de  Betanzos 
was  suddenly  summoned  to  attend  a  Chapter,  or 
meeting,  of  his  Order  in  Mexico;  and  the  cause  of 
his  being  sent  for  was  no  other  tlian  the  arrival, 
or  the  rumour  of  the  arrival,  of  the  new  Prior. 
E.EMESAL  states  that  Las  Casas  helped  to  allay 
the  differences  which  arose  on  this  occasion 
amongst  the  brethren ;  and  then  commenced  his 
mission  to  Peru,  accompanied  by  two  Dominicans, 
who  afterwards  became  celebrated  men, — Ber- 
nardino de  Minaya  and  Pedro  de  Angulo. 

It  was  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1531  that 
Las  Casas  set  out  from  Mexico  with  his  com- 
panions, and  traversing  New  Spain  and  Guatemala, 
came  to  Nicaragua,  in  which  province  they  took 
ship  at  the  port  of  Realejo.  There  the  good 
fathers  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  vessel* 


•  That  Las  Ci 
a  voyage  to  Peru  is  clear  from 
the  fol] owing  piuiBage  in  his 
Hiiloria  Apolog4lica.  He  is 
spealiing  of  teufl  being  occa- 
aionallj  a  mode  of  expressing 
joy. — '■  Xo  vide  un  pldiico  lol- 
dado  vt«g  lolemne  iaur  y  que 
teffuit  pretnmimos  iba  con  otrot 
nmciot  d  robar  lot  ladiot  d  lot 
Sej/not  del  Puru;  handando 
quehandfihamoiperdidoiporla 
maraeorddmot  dtiechar  suertet 
lobre  5«s  camino  tomariamot, 
Spara  ir  al  Peru,  donde  el  y 
lo*  dema*  iban,  por  que  bullia 
el   oro    alii,  end«re*adot,   tino 


que  no)  era  el  Uempo  eontrario, 
6'  d  la  Profineia  de  Nieara^ua, 
donde  110  habia  oro,  pero  podia- 
moi  ma*  pretto  y  matar  la 
ambre  alh  d  llegar  :  y  por  qae 
laliii  la  suerte  que  protigviett- 
mot  el  mtnina  delPerA,  reeibi6 
(ania  y  tan  veemenle  alegria 
que  comento  d  llorar  y  der- 
TaTHor  tantat  Idgriiaat 
una  mujr  devoia  vieja  6  veaia, 
S  dijo  ;  por  cierto  v 
sina  que  tengo  lanto  ctmnceh 
eomo  ti  agora  acabara  de 
eomulgar;  y  otra  coia  nohaeia 
en  iado  el  dia  nno  jugar  d  lot 
naipet  g  Ian  d        '         ' 
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[  March, 


wliicli  was  going  with  men  and  provisions  to 
Pizarro.  Tliey  availed  themselves  of  this  means 
of  transport,  and  notified  the  decree  to  the  Spanish 
captains  in  Peru;  but  finding  that  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  then  admit  of  the  founding 
of  monasteries,  they  returned  to  Panama,  and 
from  thence  went  to  Realejo,  which  port  they 
reached  in  February  or  March  of  the  year  153a. 

A  bishop,  Diego  Alvarez  Osorio,  had  just 
been  nominated*  by  the  Emperor  ibr  Nicaragua, 
who  was  also  endowed  with  the  office  of  Protector 
of  the  Indians.  The  Bishop,  naturally  enough, 
saw  in  this  advent  of  the  good  fathers  fi"om  Peru 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  founding  a  Domini- 
can convent  in  Leon,  the  chief  Spanish  town  of 
Nicaragua,  and   he  begged  them  to  stay  with 


como  lot  otros.  Lot  que  alii 
veniamoi  que  deteabamoi  talir 
de  alUdonde  qaiera  que  la  mar- 
not  kechara,  vitla  la  cauaa  de 
tV3  ligrimai  rej'amoaot  de  in 
ffran  comitelo  y  deiuicion." — 
Las  Cisis,  Siitoria  Ajiolo- 
giiiea,  MS.,  cap.  1 80. 

*  QriN  TANA,  following  Herrera, 
makea  Osorio  a  bisliop  in  1527, 
whicli  is  incorrect:  tie  was  ap- 
pointed in  1 53 1 .  "  Erigidae  eate 
Obispado  en  la  Cindad  do  Leon  de 
Nicaragua  por  el  Bumo  PonttGce 
Clemente  S^ptimo  &  petirion  de 
la  Mag^stad  Cathi^Uca  k  veinte, 
y  eeie  do  Ft^brero  dc  mi]  qui- 
nientoa  treinta  y  uno,  cdjo 
primer  Obispo  fu^  ei  Doctor  Don 
Diego  AJvarei  Oaorio,  comocon- 
■ta  en  quel  Acta," — Fr.  J  ore  pa 
TouBVBii.  ChrSaica  dt  la 
Berdpkiea  Seliffioit  del  Ohrioto 


Patriarcka  San  Francitco  de 
Attn.  ItouB,  1736.  Appendix, 
p.  la. 

Toirubia's  work  is  to  be  found 
in  Mr.  Stirling's  libraij. 

The  above  niHtake  in  an  im- 
portant d»t«  roaj  bavc  mnch 
misled  Qiiintona  at  this  part 
of  the  DUrraUve.  These  are  hU 
words  : — "  En  \aa  escaKas  notioioa 
que  ee  ticnen  de  Ion  tiab^os  de 
Caaas  en  los  prineros  aiios  de 
sua  predieaeionea,  aolo  vemog  que 
hacia  el  de  1537  fu^  enviado  a 
Nicaragua,  donde  ae  acababa  de 
fundar  un  obiapado,  h  ayudor  & 
BU  primer  prelado  Uiego  AlvareE 
Oaorio  en  la  prediracion  drl 
erangelio  y  conversion  de  loa 
indioB." — QriNTiNi,  Vidai  de 
Etpanoiot  CdUhrtt ;  Fr.  Bar- 
tolomi  de  lai  Caia$,  p.  17 1. 
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him.  They  consented,  and  began  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Pedro  de  Angulo,  who  already  knew  Mexican 
well,  and  was  therefore  able  at  once  to  catechize 
the  Indians,  and  to  teach  them  the  Christian 
Faith.* 


B.XV. 
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*  The  foregoing  details  depend 
solely,  or  mainly,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Kemesal.  They  are 
liable  to  oly  ectiona  of  considerable 
weight,  which  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  well  stated  by  QuiN- 
TAHA,  the  excellent  modern  bio- 
grapher of  Las  Casas.  On  one 
point  I  am  bound  to  confirm 
Quintana,  namely,  that  in  the 
account  which  Las  Cabas  himself 
gives  of  the  insurrection  of  En- 
rique (see  chapters  1 24,  5,  and  6, 
lib.  3,  of  his  History),  he  does 
not  assign  to  himself  any  such 
part  as  that  given  to  him  by 
Bemesal.  He,  however,  promises 
to  give  further  information  in 
the  next  book,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  write.  But  still,  what 
he  has  told  us  is  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  Bemesal. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
story,  I  do  not  feel  at  all  dis- 
posed to  throw  over  the  authority 
of  Bemesal.  He  was  the  first 
historian  who  investigated  these 
circumstances.  He  had  access 
to  the  archives  of  Guatemala 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  he  is  one  of  those  excellent 
writers,  so  dear  to  the  students 
of  history,  who  is  not  prone  to 
declamation,  or  rhetoric,  or  pic- 
turesque writing,  but  indulges 
us  largely  by  the  introduction 
everywhere  of  most  imporUnthis- 
torical  documents,  copied  boldly 


into  the  text.  I  subjoin  the 
account  of  him  given  by  Juab- 
B08.--"  El  III.  es  el  P.  Presen- 
tado  Fr.  Antonio  Bemesal,  natural 
de  la  Villa  de  Allariz,  en  Galiciay 
h\jo  del  Convento  de  Salamanca, 
donde  profes6  el  ano  de  1593. 
Vino  &  esta  Ciudad  el  aiko  de 
16 13,  y  admirado  de  la  Beligio- 
sidad,  y  puntualisima  observaneia 
del  Convento  de  Sto.  Domingo, 
y  de  toda  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vi- 
cente, determin6  hacer  apuntea 
de  las  actas  de  los  Capitulos,  por 
donde  se  gobiema  la  referida 
Provincia.  Con  este  intento 
comemuS  &  registrar  papeles,  y 
habiendo  el  Sr.  Presidente  fran- 
que&dole  los  archives,  se  hall6 
con  suficiente  material,  para  haer 
una  prolixa  historia  de  la  Pro- 
vincia de  S.  Vicente,  de  Chiapa 
y  Guatemala:  dando  tambien 
noticia  de  los  principios  de  las 
otras  Provincias,  que  tiene  su 
6rden  en  las  Indias  Oocidentalea ; 
y  de  la  fundacion  de  las  principalei 
Ciudadfis  de  este  Beyno.  Par- 
ti6se  de  esta  Metr6poli  el  Pre- 
sentado  Bemesal  el  ano  de  16 16, 
y  habiendo  ooncluido  su  obra  en 
la  Provincia  de  Oaxaca,  pas^  4 
Mexico,  donde  logr6  su  historia 
la  aprobacion  del  M.  B.  P.  Fr. 
Juan  de  Torquemada,  c^lebre 
historiador  del  6rden  de  San 
Francisco.  Despues  se  encamin6 
para  la  Corte  de  Madrid,  y  U 
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B.  XV.  We  are  now,  happily,  on  the  firm  ground  of 
•  ^'  history,  when  we  bring  Las  Casas  into  Nicaragua ; 
though  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  remained 
stationary  there  for  any  long  period.  In  1534, 
he  undertook  a  second  voyage  to  Peru,  hut  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  and  did  not  renew  the 
enterprize.  Herrera  makes  him  go  to  Spain, 
and,  though  he  gives  a  wrong  date  (1536)  for 
this,  yet  the  main  statement  may  be  true.  The 
principal  biographer  of  Las  Casas  (Remesal) 
makes  him  go  in  1533  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ; 
and  if  this  should  be  a  true  account  (as  it  seems, 
from  certain  circumstances  that  are  mentioned,  a 
probable  one),  it  was  then  also  that  Las  Catias 
may  have  interfered  more  potently  in  the  affairs 
of  the  revolted  Cacique,  Enrique,  than  is  gener^y 
admitted  by  secular  writers.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  whilst  at  Nicaragua,  Las  Casas 
organized  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Governor, 
Kodrigo  de  Coutreras,*  whom  he  prevented  from 
undertakiag  one  of  those  expeditions  into  the 
interior  t  which  were  always  most  injurious  to 
the  native  Indians. 


imprimis  el  aBo  de  1619." — 
Jri^BOS,  Compendia  de  la  Hia- 
toria  de  la  Ciudad  de  Gaate- 
vtala,  torn,  i,  tratado  3,  cap.  4. 

The  most  startling  fact  in  op- 
position to  Bemctial,  brought 
forward  by  Qcintani,  is  that 
he  himseli*  hud  seen  a  letter 
written  bj  Las  Casas,  and  dated 
Hispaniola,  1531,  which  does 
nut  allude  to  any  of  the  facta  as 
(tat«d  in  tlte  teit.     This  merely  ; 


negative  evidence  would  not  go 
for  much;  but  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  in  itself  a  great  diffi- 
culty to  get  over.  Fotura  re- 
aeatches  and  discoverieB  will  clear 
up  uany  dubious  points  in  this 
part  of  the  history. 

*  This  governor  was  appointed 
in  1^34-  ^ee  Hkbbebi.  Miit. 
de    lot  Inditii,   dec.   6,   lib.  I, 

t  "  Eodrip)  de  Coatreras,  ^ 


Outrages  against  the  Indiana. 
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Las  Casas  had  great  reason  for  opposing  any  B.  XY. 
such  expedition  in  this  country,  as  we  learn  from  ^'  ^' 
him  that  the  most  outrageous  atrocities  against 
the  Indians  had  abeady  taken  place  in  this 
province.  *  He  mentions  that  it  had  been  known 
to  happen  that,  when  a  body  of  four  thousand 
Indians    accompanied    an   expedition    to    carry 


instancia  de  los  de  Nicaragua, 
trat6  laego  de  embiar  k  descubrir 
el  Desaguadero  de  la  Laguna, 
porque  la  Qente  de  aquella  Pro- 
▼incia  juzgaba  que  se  devia  de 
enriquecer  en  la  conquista  de  los 
Pueblos  de  aquella  Ribera,  que 
eran  muchos;  i  hall4ndose  alii 
el  Padre  Frai  Bartolom^  de  las 
Casas,  que  desde  Mexico  (con 
sabiduria,  i  permision  del  Rei) 
hayia  ido  con  fin  de  convertir 
aquellas  Gentes  con  sola  su  pre- 
dicacion,  se  opuso  4  este  descu- 
brimiento,  i  protestaba  k  los 
Soldados  en  los  Sermones,  en  las 
Confesiones,  (  en  otras  partes, 
que  no  than  con  sana  concieneia 
d  entenderen  tal  descubrimiento, 
de  que  se  sentia  mucbo  Rodrigo 
de  Contreras,  diciendo,  que  el 
Pculre  Ccuoi  le  amotinaha  la 
Qente,  porque  los  de  mcu  teme- 
roea  concieneia  ieguian  la 
opinion  del  Padre,  i  no  querian 
obedecer  en  esioal  Chvemador,** 
'^V.ERRERA.,  Siei.de  Uu  Indian, 
dec.  6,  lib.  i,  cap.  8. 

*  Las  Casas  is  singularly 
confirmed  by  bis  old  opponent 
OviBDO,  wbo,  wiflbing  to  reprove 
tbe  exaggeration  of  tbose  wbo 
had  reported  that  tbere  was  an 
Indian  city  in  Nicaragua  three 
leagues  in  extent,  admits,  how- 
ever, tbe  beauty  of  the  place  and 
its     rapid     desolation : — "  Pero 


aqaestas  de  Managua  estabaa 
como  soga  al  luengo  de  la  lagonay 
6  no  en  tres  leguas  ni  una ;  pero 
avia  en  su  prosperidad  diez  mill 
indios  de  aroo  6  flechas  6  qua- 
renta  mill  &nimas,  y  era  la  mat 
hermosa  pla^  de  todas,  y  estaba 
ya  la  mas  despoblada  6  asolada 
que  avia  en  aquella  gobemaf  ion, 
quando  yo  la  vi,  que  fu6  poco 
mas  de  tres  anos  despues  de 
aquella  carta  6  sermones.  Esta 
pobla^ion  de  Managua  est&  ocho 
leguas  de  Leon. 

"  Avia  en  Matinari  quatro  miQ 
inimas,  en  que  eran  los  seys^ien* 
tos  de  arcos  6  flechas:  en  Matiari 
avia  mill  flecheros,  que  eran 
mas  de  do^e  mill  inimas,  j 
en  aquel  cacique  de  Itipitapa 
avia  tres  mill  6  quinientaa 
4nimas,  y  eran  en  ellos  ocho^ien* 
tos  arcberos.  De  la  otra  parte 
del  cacique  de  Itipitapa,  en  la 
otra  costa  de  la  lagnna  en  seys 
leguas,  avia  bien  seys  mill  ftnimaa 
6  ochofientos  arcberos.  En  fin, 
porque  en  esto  no  nos  cansemos, 
digo  que  en  el  tiempo  quel  capitan 
Gil  Gonzalez  fu^  k  aquella  tierra, 
6  despues  d^l  el  capitan  Fran* 
^isco  Fernandez,  ieniente  do 
Pedrariasy  parescia  que  herviade 
gente  aquella  tierra,  segnnd  yo 
lo  supe  en  ella  de  los  que  lo 
vieron." — Oviedo,  Hist,  Oen.y 
Nat,  de  Indios,  lib.  42,  cap.  5;  - 
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B.  XV.  burdens,  only  six  of  them  retumetl  alive.  He 
S-  likewise  describes  how  when  an  Indian  was  sick 
AtriwitieB  with  weariness  and  hunger,  and  unable  to  proceed, 
rj^i  as  a  quick  way  of  getting  the  chain  free  from 
ilrur^  the  Indian,  his  liead  was  cut  off,  and  so  he  was 
Cusas.  disengaged  from  the  gang  in  which  he  travelled. 
"  Imagine,"  he  says,  "  what  the  others  must  have 
felt."  • 

The  Bishop  of  Nicaragua,  who  endeavoured 
to  make  peace  between  Las  Casas  and  the  Qo- 
3"-     vernor,  died ;  and  their  feud,  consequently,  raged 
more  violently  than  before. 

In  passing  through  Guatemala  on  his  way 
by  land  to  Eealejo,  in  his  first  attempt  to  reach 
Peru,  Las  Casas  must  have  observed  the  deserted 
Dominican  monastery  in  Guatemala ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  he  rested  in  one  of  its  cells.  He 
must  also  have  made  acquaintance  witli  the  Curate 
of  the  town,  Francisco  de  Marroquin.  Marroquin 
had  since  become  a  bishop,t  and  it  seems  certain 
that  he  now  invited  brother  Bartholomew  to 
come  from  Nicaragua  to  Guatemala.  Las  Casas 
probably  finding  that  he  could  not  resist  the 


•  "  Y  ttcacciii  vez  de  muolias 
que  eato  hizo.  que  de  quatra  mil 
IndioK,  no  bolvieron  seys  vivoa  & 
BUS  ca>>aB,  que  todoa  Iob  dexBTan 
muortoa  por  los  caminos.  E 
quando  algnnoB  cansavan,  y  ee 
denpeavBD  de  las  grander  cargas, 
J  eafermaTaD  de  bambre,  6 
trabi^D,  J  flaqueza.;  por  no  de- 
■eiiBartarloa  de  laa  cadenoii  Ics 
oortavan  [lor  la  coUera  la  cabe^a, 
6  caya  k  caWfa  &  un  cabo,  y  el 
GUerpo  ft  otro.     V^sm  quo  »en- 


tirlan  las  otros." — lus  Cisis, 
Brei'iisinta  Selacion  de  la 
Dcatruj/cioH  de  lai  India*,  p.  1 5- 
I  do  not  know  wliat  governor  or 
uaptain  it  waA  who  Buthorixed 
these  cruelties,  It  was  not  Con- 
tn-riu,   whose   appointmeDt  wtu 

t  Francisco  Miirroquin  w»b 
uominBted  liishop  of  Guatemala 
by  the  Emperor  m  1533,  and 
bis  appointment  wxji  condnned 
by  Pope  Paul  the  Third  in  1534. 
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Governor  of  Nicaragua,  abandoned  the  convent*    B.  XV. 
there,  and,  accompanied  by  his  brethren,  pro-    ^^'  ^' 
ceeded  to  Guatemala  and  topk  up  his  abode  in  Las  Casas 
the   convent  which  Domingo  de  Betanzos   had  G^temaia, 
built,  and  which  had  remained  vacant   for  six^^J*' 

years.  oonrent. 

It  will  be  necessary  now,  to  give  a  short 
review  of  the  principal  events  which  had  occurred 
in  Guatemala  between  the  departure  of  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  and  the  arrival  of  Las  Casas  and  his 
brethren  to  occupy  the  deserted  monastery. 

Alvarado,  one  of  the  most  restless  even  of 
those  restless  men — the  conquerors  of  the  New 
World — had  been  devoting  his  energies  to  fitting 
out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  further  discoveries^ 
This  fleet  was  built  at  a  port  called  Iztapa,  situ- 
ated about  seventeen  leagues  from  the  present 
city  of  Guatemala.     When  Alvarado  was  at  the 
Court  of  Spain,  he  had  held  out  hopes  of  making 
further    discoveries.      But    the    great  news  of 
Pizarro's  golden  success  reaching  the  greedy  ears 
of  the  rapacious  Governor  of  (Guatemala,  he  re- 
solved to  proceed  southwards,  and  to  join  Pizarro  AiTarmdo 
in  his  enterprize.      He   was  the  more   readily  j^'^J^ 
induced  to  do  this,  as  he  knew  that  Pizarro  was  "» ^"^ 
but  poorly  equipped.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
King's  Officers  at  Guatemala  protested  stoutly 
against  Alvarado^s  expedition  to   Peru.      They^^^J^ 
said  that  he  would  leave  his  own  colony  bare,  *«*  •gwn^ 
and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  in  great  peril,  pnae. 


*  This  desertion  of  the  convent  gave  oocaaion  to  the  law  pro* 
oeedings  before  referred  to. 
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Goes  io  Peru,  under  Protest, 


B.  XV.  becaase  a  large  part  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  war ; 
'  ^'  and  that  even  the  subdued  Indians,  seeing  them- 
selves freed  from  the  yoke  of  armed  men,  would 
rise  in  revolt.  Moreover,  they  added,  with  a 
shrewd  insight  into  the  future,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor whom  Alvarado  was  leaving 
would  be  continually  obliged  to  be  sending  men 
and  horses  to  assist  his  master ;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  armed  force  of  the  country  would,  day 
by  day,  be  growing  weaker.*  To  these  sound 
arguments  Alvarado  replied  that  the  government 
of  Guatemala  was  a  small  matter  for  him,  and  that 
he  wished  to  go  and  seek  anotlier  greater  one. 
"With  regard  to  the  question  of  danger,  he  said 
that  he  intended  to  take  with  him  the  principal 
Indians,  and  so  leave  the  province  secure  for  the 
Spaniards. 

The  King's  Officers  persevered  in  their  remon- 

stranees,  and  wTote  both  to  the  King,  and  to  the 

Audiencia  of  Mexico.     The  Audiencia  agreed  with 

the  King's  Officers  of  Guatemala,  and  wrote  to 

Akirado    Alvarado,  forbidding  the  enterprize.      He  was 

Pbtu.        not,  however,  to  be  daunted  by  their  endeavours 


■  ■'  Esciivimi  tnnibieD,  repro- 
liando  la  Jornada  de  Pedro  de 
Alvaroda  tU  Peiu,  imcarecieiido 
k>s  iocoiiTenieiiteii,  que  se  havian 
de  al^guir,  ai  cntruba  en  log 
limitcB  do  Don  Francisco  Pijurro, 
eapifcialinente  si  sacaba,  como  lo 
tenia  dcd^rmlnado,  la  moior  ^larte 
de  loi  Soldados  de  la  Provincia 
de  GnAtemals,  las  Annaa,  i  Job 
Caballoe,  i  muchoa  Naturales,  con 
que  aqiiella  Provincia  quedaria 
en  gran  peligro,  porque  mocha 


partii  de  ella  estaba  de  Guam; 
aUende  de  quo  loa  Indios  paclficoa, 
vii^dose  am  el  Jngo  de  loa  Sol- 
diidos,  ae  lovantarian,  por  ta 
bflicosoa.  f  miidablm;  f  qua 
dem^  de  esto,  el  Teniente,  qua 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  deiaba, 
aiempre  le  haiia  de  ir  acudiendo' 
con  Gente,  i  Caballoa,  con  que  la 
faer^a  de  la  Ticrm  cada  dia  maa 
Be  iria  cnBaqiiecitndo." — IIeb- 
astii,  Siti.  de  Itu  Jndiat,dee.4, 
lib.  IO,  cap.  15. 
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to  restrain  him,  and  he  persevered  in  taking  his   B.  XY. 
departure  for  Peru.  ^' 

The  result  of  this  expedition  wiU  be  narrated 
in  its  proper  place, — the  history  of  Peru.  It  was 
disastrous,  although  Alvarado  himself  did  not 
suffer  much,  as  he  received  an  ample  sum  for  the 
forces  which  he  made  over  to  Pizarro.    Alvarado  S?™  ^ 

Guatemala. 

returned  to  Guatemala  at  the  end  of  the  year     1535* 
1535,  not  long  before  Las  Casas  mth  his  Domi- 
nican  monks  established  themselves  in  the  monas-* 
tery  at  Santiago  de  Guatemala. 

The  Dominican  brethren  who  accompanied 
Las  Casas,  and  all  of  whom  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated men,  were  Luis  Cancer,  Pedro  de  Angulo, 
and  Bodrigo  de  Ladrada.  These  grave  and  reve-  Lm  omm 
rend  monks  might  any  time  in  the  year  i537S«thr«i 
have  been  found  sitting  in  a  little  class  round  SuJl^ 
the  Bishop  of  Ghiatemala,  an  elegant  scholar,  but  J*n«w«- 
whose  scholarship  was  now  solely  employed  to 
express  Christian  doctrines  in  the  Utlatecan 
language,  commonly  called  Quiche.  As  the 
chronicler  says,  "It  was  a  delight  to  see  the 
Bishop,  as  a  master  of  declensions  and  conju- 
gations in  the  Indian  tongue,  teaching  the 
good  fathers  of  St.  Dominic."  This  prelate 
afterwards  published  a  work  in  Utlatecan,  in  the 
prologue  of  which  he  justly  says,  "  It  may,  per- 
chance, appear  to  some  people  a  contemptible 
thing  that  prelates  should  be  thus  engaged  in 
trifling  things  solely  fitted  for  the  teaching  of 
children ;  but,  if  the  matter  be  well  looked  into, 
it  is  a  baser  thing  not  to  abase  one's  self  to  these 
apparent  trifles,  for  such  teaching  is  the  '  marrow' 
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Important  Remlf  of  their  Stifdjf. 


B.  XV.  of  our  Holy  Faith."*  The  Bishop  was  quite 
'  "'  right.  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  an  important 
end  this  study  of  the  language  led  to;  and,  I 
doubt  not — indeed,  it  might  almost  be  proved — 
that  there  are  territories,  neighbouring  to  Gua* 
temala,  which  would  have  been  desert  and  barren 
as  the  sands  of  the  sea  but  for  tlie  knowledge  of 
the  Utlatecan  language  acquired  by  these  good 
fathers, — an  acquisition,  too,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected, not  easy  or  welcome  to  men  of  their  agef 
and  their  habits. 


*  "  Por  ventara  pare«jer&  &  I 
alguno  cosa  digna  de  meno- 
sprecio  que  los  Prelados  (Idb  ' 
qualee  por  la  altura  de  au  digni- 
dod  Buelt'D  Vfltnr  ocupadoH  en 
negocioB  graves,  y  do  impor- 
tB&via)  te  ocupen  en  coaas  buss, 
y  que  Bokmente  Bon  coaptodas 
para  la  infonnacion  de  loa  tiinos, 
■uDque,  si  bien  bs  raira,  rata 
Buez  y  baxa  coea  ea,  do  alutiaj^c 
&  laa  coaas  BeroejanteB,  6  por 
m^or  deiir,  levantarae,  pues  que 
ee  el  tal  enBenamiento  la  medula 
de  nuestra  Santa  F^  Cal^^Uca,  y 
de  nueatni  aagrads  Religion." — 
BSMCSAL.  Jlist.  de  Ckiapa  y 
Ouatemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  7. 

t  No  contemporary,  and  in- 
deed no  Btibaequent  writer,  ever 
■peaks  of  "Las  CaBan  aa  old.  He 
WBB  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
bowever,  wbeo  be  entered  the 
Dominican 


He 


I  the! 


prime  of  life  for  a  uan  of  hia 
wonderful  powers ;  that  is,  he 
was  sixty-two.  H'ourtecn  years 
afterwards,  in  1550,  when  he 
was  s«veuty-aii  years  old,  bia 
greateBt  public  diapulation  took 
place,  with  the  celebrated  Doctor 
iiiepulveda.  In  the  year  1556, 
when  he  wie  eighty-two  years 
old,  we  are  informed  that  he  wai 
vlgorouB  in  his  self-appointed 
work  of  Protector  of  the  Indiana 
("En  el  de  1556,  exercM 
grandemente  el  aefiar  dm  fray 
BaHolome  de  lat  Ctutu,  tu 
oficio  de  padre  y  protector  de 
loi  hidiot." — Reuesal,  Lib.  10, 
cap.  24);  and  he  attained  the 
great  age  of  ninety-two,  having 
juit  completed  sucei>sBrully  an 
arduous  buKincBs  for  the  colony 
of  Guatemala,  which  he  bad 
come  from  Valladolid  to  Madrid 
to  traiiBact. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

LAS  CASAS  AND  HIS  MONKS  OFFER  TO  CONQUER 
"  THE  LAND  OF  WAR" THEY  MAKE  THEIR  PRE- 
PARATIONS FOR  THE  SNTERPRIZE. 

IT  is  not  often  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  B.  XV. 
mere  literature  has  been  more  fertile  in  dis-    ^'  ^' 
tinct  historical  results  than  in  this  province  of 
Ghiatemala,  and  indeed  throughout  the   Indies 
generally.     It  happened  that  a  little  before  the 
year  1535,  Las  Casas  had  composed  a  treatise, 
which,  though    it  was  never   printed,  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time.    It  was  entitled  De  unico 
vocationis  modo.     It  was  written  in  Latin,  but 
was    translated  into  Spanish,   and    so    became 
current,  not  only  amongst  the  monks  and  learned 
men,  but  also  amongst  the  common  soldiers  and 
colonists.    It  consisted  of  two  pcopositions.    The  ^j^ 
first  was,  that  men  were  to  be  Iwrouffht  to  Chris-  trwiiw 
tianity  by  persuasion;    and  the  second,  which «<H»<t<mM 
seems  but  a  consequence  of  the  first,  that  without 
special  injury  received  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians, it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  carry  on  war 
against  infidels,  merely  as  infidels.     The  treatise, 
though  requiring  in  parts  to  be  passed  quickly 
over,  would,  if  we  may  judge  by  other  works  of  the 
same  author,  be  interesting  even  now,  and  having 
close  reference  to  the  daily  affairs  of  life  in  the 
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B.  XV.  Indies,  must  at  the  time  it  was  written  have 
been  read  with  eager  and  angry  attention  by  the 
Spanish  colonists  possessing  Indian  slaves,  whom 
they  had  won  by  their  bows  and  their  spears. 
To  gain  these  slaves,  they  had  toiled  and  bled. 
During  long  and  harassing  marches  they  had 
been  alternately  frozen,  parched,  and  starved; 
sufferings  only  to  be  compensated  for,  and  poorly 
compensated,  by  the  large  droves  of  captives 
which  they  had  brought  in  triumph  back  with 
them.  We  may  imagine  the  indignant  manner 
in  which  these  fierce  veterans  read  what  parts 
they  could  or  would  read  of  this  wise  and  gentle 
treatise.  Be  unico  vocatlonis  modo,  written  by  the 
great  Protector  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now 
indeed  emerged  to  some  purpose  from  his  quiet 
cell  in  the  Porainican  monastery.* 

But  the  conquerors  were  not  only  indignant 

at  the  doctrines  propounded  in  this  treatise  of 

Mbnirtaof-^^  Casas :  they  laughed  at  his  theories — that 

Ou»utn»!a  mocking  laugh  of  the  so-called  practical  men, — a 

c»«B*.       kind  of  laugh  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 

attempted  to  do  any  new  and  good  thing.     "  Try 

it,"  they  said ;  "  try  with  words  only  and  sacred 


*  The  following  is  on  elo- 
quent deecription  of  Uie  evila  of 
war,  wliich  ocuiira  in  tliis  treatise, 
md  is  quoted  by  Ueuebal: — 
"  Mwret  domun  metu,  lucto,  ei 
qnterimouiis ;  loaentia  complen- 
tur  omnia.  Fugiimt  artca  opi- 
ficum.  Paaperibua,  Kat  ad  je- 
junandum  aut  nd  impiaa  confu- 
giendum  est  art«s.  DivJtcs  aut 
ercptat  deplonnt  faoultatei,  Rut 


timent  relicUs,  utroqae  modo 
miserrimi.  Virginw,  aut  nuUte 
aut  trirtes,  et  funestn  nnptin. 
Dcsolatie  matronic  domj  atini- 
legcunt.  Silent  leg«i,  ridetur 
humanitas,  nalluni  habet  I«>oiun 
n>quilafi.     Keligio    ludibrio    est, 

discrinicn," — Ueuesal,  Siil.  ■/« 
Ckiapa  y  Ouatemala,  lib.  3, 
cap.  9. 


"The  Land  of  War" 
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exhortations  to  bring  the  Indians  to  the  true  B.  XV. 
faith;"  and  Las  Caeas,  who  never  said  the  thing    ^^-  ^' 
he  did  not  mean  to  abide  by,  took  them  at  their 
word,  and  said  he  would  try  it. 

Now  there  was  a  neighbouring  province  called 
Tuzulutlan,  which,  amongst  the  Spanish  inha- 
bitants of  Guatemala,  had  the  ill  name  of  the 
Txerta  de  Guerra,  "  The  Land  of  War."     This  da  aaem. 


TUZULUTLAN  . 


district  was  a  terror  to  them ;  and  the  people  in 
it  were  a  "  phantom  of  terror"  to  the  Spaniards. 
Thrice  they  had  attempted  to  penetrate  this 
land;  thrice  they  had  returned  defeated,  with 
their  hands  up  to  their  heads  (lag  manot  en  la 
cabega).     Such   is  the   statement  of  Bemesal. 
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B.  XV.  The  land,  therefore,  was  much  more  difficult  \ 
^^-  ^'    penetrate   than  if  no    Spaniard  had   ever  been! 
Tuiaiutian  there,  being  an  irritated  country,  not  merely  an  ' 
Sntriti      untried  one.     With  all  our  knowledge  hitherto 
wanuj.     acquired  of  Las  Casas,  we  cannot  but  feel  timid 
and  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  of  this  bold  J 
undertaking  of  his.     AVe  are  not  left  in  doubt  aa  I 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprize.     The  story  I 
is  no  monkish  narrative  to  magnify  the  merits  of  ■ 
the  writer's  Order.     There  was  a  formal  compact  f 
eutered    into    by   the    temporary   Governor    ofl 
Guatemala  with  Las  Casas,  as  Vicar  of  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Domingo,  in  which  it  is  admitted  \ 
that  the  Indians  in  question  were  fierce  men  in  I 
revolt,  whom   no    Spaniard  dared  to  go   near.*  I 
Their  country,  too,  was  a  most  difficult  one  to  J 
conquer,  where    the   ways    were   obstructed  by  I 
mountains,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  lost  amidst  | 
dense  forests. f 

Agreement        The  substauce  of  the  agreement  ia,  that  if  I 

Lm'cmm  Las  Casas,  or  any  of  his  monks,  can  bring  these  i 

ol^^^or.  Indians  into  conditions  of  peace,  so  that  they  j 

adinttrim,  should  recoguizc  the  Spanish  Monarch  for  their  1 

GuMemaia.  lord   paramount,    and    pay   him    any   moderate  I 

tribute,  he,  the  Governor,  would  place  all  those  I 

M»j,  IS3J.  provinces  under  His  Majesty  in  chief  {pi  caliegam 

de  su  Ma^estad),  and  would  not  give   them   toj 

any  private  Spaniard  in  encomie7iJa.\     Moreover,! 


•  "  Kingun  Espafiol  ose  yr 
por  donde  ellos  cstuii." — Re- 
UEBJL,  nut.  de  Chiapa  y  Gua- 
temala, lib,  3,  cap.  9. 

t  Git  GosziLEK  Datii-A, 
Teairo  EecUiii»(ico,  torn.  1, 
p.  169. 


^  A»  thiB  IB  one  of  the  moat 
curious  hUUiricid  documentli  that 
ram  be  met  with,  equally  creditr 
able  to  the  goveming  power*  at 
Guatemalii  and  to  the  Domini- 
cans,  and  ni  Rruksal's  His- 
tory i«  a  raio  book,  I  aul^oia  . 
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no  Spaniard,  under  heavy  penalties,  except  the   B.  XV. 
Grovemor  himself  in  person,  should  be  allowed    ^^*  ^* 
for  five  years  to  enter  into  that  territory.     This 
agreement  bears  date  the  and  of  May,  1537,  and 
was  signed  by  Alonzo  Maldonado,  the  temporary 
Governor  of  Guatemala. 

Las  Casas  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
persuade  the  ruthless  soldier,  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
to  sign  any  such  contract  as  the  foregoing.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  singular  felicity  for  the  enter- 
prize  in  hand,  that  Alvarado  was  at  that  time 
absent  from  the  province,  and  powerless  in  it. 
The  cause  of  his  absence  is  narrated  as  follows. 

Charles  V.  was  exceedingly  indignant  when  he  (r^^\^  y 
heard  of  Alvarado's  entrance  into  Peru.     That  "*.<^ip^* 
Commander  had  engaged  to  fit  out  an  expedition  AiTwmdo. 
to  the  Spice  Islands.    His  absence  on  this  account 
would  have  been  excusable,  and  even  commendable, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  Court :  but  Alvarado's 


the  following  extract: — "Porende 
digo  y  08  promcto  y  doy  mi 
palabra  en  nombre  y  de  parte  de 
su  Magestad,  por  los  poderes 
Reales  que  tengo,  que  assegu- 
rando  vos,  6  qualquiera  de  vos 
los  Beligiosog  que  al  presente 
estays,  que  soys  el  Padre  fray 
Bartolomd  de  Las  Casas,  y  fray 
Rodrigo  de  la  Drada,  y  fr.  Pedro 
de  Angulo,y  trayendo  con  vuestra 
industria  y  cuydado  qualesquier 
Provincias,  6  Indios  dellas,  todas, 
6  su  parte  que  entren  dentro  de 
los  limites  desta  mi  Govemacion 
que  por  su  Magestad  tengo,  k 
que  esten  de  paz,  6  que  reco- 
nazcan  por  senor  k  su  Magestad, 
y  le  sirvan  con  los  tributos 
moderados  que  segun  la  facultad 
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de  sus  personas,  ^  pobre  hazienda 
que  tienen,  puedan  buenamente 
dar,  en  oro,  si  en  la  misma  tierra 
lo  oviere,  6  en  algodon,  6  maiz, 
6  en  otra  qualquiera  cosa  que 
tuvieren,  6  ellos  entre  si  gran- 
gearen,  y  acostumbraren  a  con- 
tratar.  Que  yo  desde  aqui  por 
los  poderes  que  de  su  Magestad 
tengo  y  en  su  Real  nombre,  los 
pongo  todos  los  que  assegura- 
redes,  y  todas  las  Provincias 
dellos  en  cabe^a  de  su  Magestad, 
para  que  le  sirvan  como  sua 
vasallos,  y  que  no  los  dafi^  k 
persona  ninguna,  ni  k  ningun 
Espanol  ser&n  encomendados 
agora,  ni  en  ningun  tiempo."— 
Rbmesal,  Hist  de  Ckiapa  y 
QuaiemcUa,  lib.  3,  cap.  9. 
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sgrace. 


State  of 
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,  expedition  to  Peru  was  a  mere  intrusion,  which 
the  Emperor  resolved  to  punish.  He  accordingly 
sent  to  tlie  Government  oi'  Panama  (of  which  Peru 
was  at  first  considered  a  dependency),  ordering 
that  means  should  be  taken  lor  breaking  up 
Alvarado's  armament,  and  that  he  himself  should, 
in  a  discreet  manner,  be  made  prisoner.  The 
Adelantado's  movements  were  far  too  rapid  for 
this  order  to  have  any  effect.  He  had  already 
returned  to  Guatemala,  which  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  authorities  of  Mexico ;  and,  in 
the  year  1536,  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Alonzo 

'  de  Maldonado,  one  of  the  auditors  of  Mexico, 
who  was  to  take  his  reaidencia^  and  was,  it  is  said, 
authorized  to  send  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain. 
It  is  probable  that  in  such  an  important  proceed- 
ing the  AKdie/icia  was  acting  in  concert  with,  and 
receiving  orders  from,  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
at  home. 

It  Iiappened  that  just  at  this  period  the  affairs 

,  of  Honduras  were  in  a  most  perilous  position. 
The  Governor  there,  a  man  named  Cereceda,  had, 
as  Herrera  declares,  "exceeded  in  cruelty  all 
the  bounds  of  human  prudence;"  the  King's 
Ofiicera  were  at  variance  with  him ;  the  Indians 
were  in  revolt ;  the  Spanish  settlers  in  a  state  of 
insubordination.  Upon  this,  the  treasurer,  Diego 
de  Celis,  went  from  Naco  to  Guatemala,  to  implore 
Alvarado,  for  the  sake  of  the  King's  affairs,  to 
come  and  take  the  government  of  Honduras. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to 
Alvarado  than  this  invitation.  It  furnished  him 
with  a  good  excuse  for  evading  his  residcncia^  and 
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escaping  the  degradation,  which  was  imminent,    B.  XV. 
of  being  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Spain.    It  gave  him    ^' 
an  opportunity  of  doing  such  good   service  as 
might,  at  Court,  efface  the  memory  of  his  former 
misdeeds.     He  therefore  embraced  the  offer  of^« 

6iiib!rao68 

De  Celis ;  and,  after  some  preparation,  went  to  Uw  ofiEw. 
Honduras,  where,  in  his  rough  way,  he  composed 
the  disorders  of  the  Government,  founded  one  or 
two  towns,  and,  leaving  a  lieutenant  in  command, 
took  his  departure  from  the  port  of  Truxillo  for  And  he 
Spain.      He   wisely  thought   that  it  would   be  goes  to 
better  for  him  to  anticipate  some  of  the  charges  ^35. 
that  would  be  made  against  him ;  and  that,  by  his 
winning  presence,  he  might  obtain  the  Emperor's 
forgiveness,  and  be  restored  to  power.     Alvarado 
was  not  deceived  in  his  expectations;  and,  after 
some  stay  in  Spain,  he  did  return  to  his  former 
government  with   renewed,  and   even  with   in- 
creased power.    The  ground,  however,  was  for  the 
moment  clear  for  any  experiment  of  humanity 
that  might  be  tried  in  Guatemala. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate,  just  at  this 
point  of  the  narrative,  to  show  how  careless 
Alvarado  had  been  in  giving  away  encomiendas. 
A  rival  Governor,  writing  to  the  Emperor  from 
a  town  in  Honduras,  says,  "  the  Adelantado  Don 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  gave  away  lands  which  he 
had  neither  seen  nor  brought  into  submission. 
In  this  town  he  made  one  hundred  and  ten 
repartimientos^  which  were  after  this  fashion: — 
he  gave  to  one  man  a  province,  but  all  the 
towns  and  settlements  in  it  to  other  people. 
Sometimes  he  gave  a  town  under  three  or  four 
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340      Opposite  Chances  for  "  (he  Land  of  War." 

B.  XV.  different  names  to  three  or  four  different  persons ;:  i 
'    '    and  there  were  people  to  whom  he  gave  rocks. 
Airarido'a  and    mountains  and    rivers    in    repartimienfo."  * 
dm.  Now,  it    must  be   admitted,    that   ill-regulated 

tyranny  is  the  worst  of  tyrannies;  and  that  the^ 
distribution  of  lands    and  their   inhabitants   in  | 
this  fashion  by  these  very  rude  geographers,  the  I 
early  conquerors  (lands,  too,  as  yet  uuconquered),, 
was    sure    to    lead    to    the    utmost    confusion,, 
cruelty,  and   disappointment.      The  accuracy  of  j 
our  Norman  Doomsday- Book  was  a  protection  toi  i 
the   conquered   as  well  as  a  satisfaction  to  the.  i 
conquerors. 

On  one    side,    therefore,    there    was  for  the^ 

Indians  of  Tuzulutlan  the  fate,  that  sooner  or  | 

later  would  hefal  them,  of  being  conquered  hy 

Alvarado  or  some  of  his  captains,  and  given  away 

in  his  spendtlirift  fashion,  like  a  gamester's  gains; 

on  the  other,  the  chance  of  being  converted  to 

p«t«         Christianity  without  the  usual  mode  of  blood- 

impen  jsg  ^j^g^^  ^j^^j  ^^  acquiring  peaceful  arts  from  wise  and 

'■""""'"'■  learned  men.    But  who  knows  his  friends  ?    And, 

moreover,  friendly  things  and  people  often  come 

in  such  a  guise,  and  with  such  accompaniments, 

that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  by  any  but 

the  most  discerning  eyes.     Nor  is  it  always  that 

friends  have  the  tact  to  present  themselves  as 

friends,    thinking  that    the   mere   intention    of 


•  '■  Dabji  i  uno  una  provmcia, 
f  Kportis  todof.  loB  pucbloH  ! 
aitanoiM  dellos  i  otrosj  I  i  otra 
d&W  un  pueblo  por  trcs  6  quntro 
□ombres  &  trea  t  i  quatru  p^r- 


•onu,  6  k  otroa  daba   pc&M  I    6i. 


iTtaK  £  rioB  por  repartinuento*." 
■A  8c  MiOBSTiD — M  Adb- 
,  Frincisco  dk 
"  Junto,  1539. 
Colerdon  de  HvBot,  MS.,  torn. 
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friendship  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  will  explain  B.  XV. 
itself.     The  Dominican  monks  of  Guaf  .mala  did    ^'  ^' 
not  fall  into  this  error,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  recount  their  proceedings   instinct  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove. 

After  the  manner  of  pious  men  of  those  times, 
Las  Casas  and  his  monks  did  not  fail  to  commence  t^^ 
their  undertakingf  by  having:  recourse  to  the  most  J>o""n»<«>« 

o      J  n  prepare  for 

fervent  prayers,  severe  fasts,  and  other  mortifica-  ^^  ^nur- 
tions.     These  lasted  several  days.      They  then  "Uw  LmcI 
turned  to  the   secular  part  of  their  enterprize,       ^' 
using  all  the  skill  that  the  most  accomplished 
statesmen,   or  men   of  the   world,   could  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.     The  first  thing  they 
did,  was  to  translate  into  verse,  in  the  Quiche 
language,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Church.     In  Chrwtiwi 
these  verses  they  described  the  Creation  of  the  exprMMd 
World,  the  Fall  of  Man^  his  banishment  from  l^'^^* 
Paradise,  and  the  mediation  prepared  for  him; 
then  the  life  of  Christ,  His  passion.  His  death, 
His  resurrection.  His  ascension ;  then  His  future 
return  to  judge  all  men,  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  and  the  reward  of  the  good.    They  divided 
the  work,  which  was  very  extensive,*  into  coplas^ 
after  the  Castillian  fashion.f     We  might  well 
wish,  for  many  reasons,  that  this  laudable  work 
remained  to  us,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being 
any  traces  of  its  existence. 


*  **  Con  gran  cuydado  ensenaron 
lo8  Padres  a  e8tx>8  quatro  Indios, 
que  eran  Chriatianos,  las  ooplas 
6  versos  que  avian  compuesto." — 
BsMsaAL,  HUL,  lib.  3,  cap.  1 1. 


t  See  Boutebwek's  HUtofy 
qf  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  1, 
p.  108;  and  TicKNOB,  Hisiofy 
of  Spanish  Literature,  voL  i, 
pp.  371 -a. 


342        They  teach  some  Indian  Merchants. 

B.  XV.  The  good  fathers  then  began  to  study  how 

'    '    they  should  introduce  their  poem  to  the  notice  of 
The  the  Indians  of  TuzulutJan;  and,  availing  them- 

.tiaohiomc  selves  of  a  happy  thought  for  this  purpose,  they 
in'-rXitit'.  called  to  their  aid  four  Indian  merchants,  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  with   merchandize, 
several  times  a  year,  into  this  province   called 
"  the  Land  of  Wax."     The  monks,  with  great 
care,  taui^ht  these  four  men  to  repeat  the  couplets 
Andtesch  wliich  they  had  composed.     The  pupils  entered 
Q^oiii''*    entirely   into    the    views    of  their    instructors. 
TerMB.       Indeed,  they  took  such  pains  in  learning  their 
lessons,  and  (with  the  fine  sense  for  musical  into- 
nation which  the   Indians  generally  possessed) 
repeated   these  verses    so  well,  that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  desire.     The  composition  and  the 
teaching  occupied  tliree  months,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  middle  of  August,  1537.  Laa  Casaa 
communicated  his  intended  undertaking  to  Do- 
mingo deBetanzos,  now  the  head  of  the  Dominican 
Order  in  New  Spain,  who  was  delighted  to  give 
his  sanction  and  his  blessing  to  the  good  work. 
Tlie  monks  and  the  merchants,  however,  were  not 
satisfied  until  they  had  brought  their  labours  to 
much  greater  perfection,  until,  indeed,  they  had 
The  pofltrj  set  these  verses  to  music,  so  that  they  might  be 
mouc.       accompanied  by  the  Indian  instruments ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  give  the  voice  parts  a  higher 
place  in  the  scale  than  that  of  the  deep-toned 
instruments   of   the  natives.*    No  doubt,  this 


*  "  Ea  de  saber  qae  no  nolo    mu 
■e  OODteDtaron  con  esto,  eino  que    que  los  ladioB 
H  lu  puiieron  en  tono  j  4niioala  [  doloa 


de  los  iaitnuiieiitoa 


kma  tItd  y  atipladia 
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music  was  a  great  improvement  upon  anything 
the  Indians  had  ever  heard  in  the  way  of  sweet 
soimds. 

The  enterprize  was  now  ready  to  be  carried 
into  action, — to  be  transplanted  from  the  schools 
into  the  world.  It  was  resolved  that  the  mer- 
chants should  commence  their  journey  into  "  the 
Land  of  War,"  carrying  with  them  not  only 
their  own  merchandize,  but  being  furnished  by 
Las  Casas  with  the  usual  small  wares  to  please 
aborigines,  such  as  scissors,  lmives,looking-gla88e8, 
and  bells.  The  pupils  and  the  teachers  part-ed, 
the  merchants  making  their  accustomed  journey 
into  the  territories  of  Quiche  and  Zacapula,  their 
destination  being  a  certain  pueblo  of  a  great 
cacique  of  those  parts,  a  wise  and  warlike  chief, 
who  had  many  powerful  alliances.* 


B.  XV. 

Ch.  6. 


para  deleytar  mas  el  oydo,  por 
ser  muy  baxos  y  roncos  los  in- 
BtrumentoB  muBicos  de  que  usan 
los  Indios." — Remesal,  Hist 
de  Chiapa  y  Ghiatemala,  lib.  3, 
cap.  15. 

•  This  most,  I  think,  have 
been  the  Chief  of  Atitlan^  for 
though,  in  liemesal's  narrative 
he  is  never  named  directly,  yet 


as  he  was  baptized  as  Juan,  and 
as  the  only  Cacique  who  it 
addressed  as  Don  Juan,  in  a 
formal  letter  from  the  Emperor, 
thanking  the  Caciques  of  those 
parts  for  the  aid  they  had  given 
to  the  Dominicans,  is  Don  Juan 
de  Atitlan,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Atitlan  was  the  provinoe 
visited  by  the  merchants. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

I,A6  CA8AS    8DCCEED8  IN    CONVERTING  BY  PEACEABLE 

MEANS    "  THE    LAND  OP   WAR" HE    18    SENT   TO 

3PAIX,  AND  DETAINED  THERE. 


B.  XV.  "D  EHIND  all  ostensible  efforts  of  much  novelty 
' "'  -'-'  and  magnitude  what  silent  longings  and 
unutterable  expectations  lie  unnotitied  or  con- 
cealed! In  the  crowded  theatre,  or  the  cold, 
impatient  senate,  the  voice  that  is  raised  for  the 
first  time — perhaps  for  ever  afterwards  to  com- 
mand an  absolute  attention, — trembles  with  all 
the  sensibility  of  genius,  while  great  thoughts 
and  vast  aspirations,  hurrying  together  in  the 
agitated  mind,  obstruct  and  confuse  the  utter- 
ance. We  pity,  with  an  intense  sympathy,  the 
struggles  of  one  who  is  about  to  be  famous. 
Meanwhile,  perhaps,  in  some  dark  corner  or 
obscure  passage,  is  the  agonized  and  heart-sick 
mother,  who  can  hardly  think,  or  hope,  or  pray, — 
convinced,  as  far  as  she  is  conscious  of  anything, 
that  her  child  ought  to  succeed,  and  must  succeed, 
but  suffering  all  the  timid  anxiety  that  mature 
years  will  ever  bring,  and  with  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  every  difficulty  and  drawback  that 
can  prevent  success. 

It  is  a  bold  figure  to  illustrate  the  feelings  of 
a  monk  by  those  of  a  mother;  but  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  many  mothers  have  suflTered  a  B.  XV. 
keener  agony  of  apprehensive  expectation  than  Las    ^'  ^' 
Casas  and  his  brethren  endured  at  this  and  other  The 
similar  points  of  their  career.  They  had  the  fullest  S^SJIui^ 
faith  in  God  and  the  utmost  reliance  upon  Him ;  j^l^^^, 
but  they  knew  that  He  acts  through  secondary 
means,  and  how  easily,  they  doubtless  thought, 
might  some  failure  in  their  own  preparation — 
some  un worthiness  in  themselves — some  unfortu- 
nate conjunction  of  political  affairs  in  the  Indies — 
some  dreadful  wile  of  the  Evil  One — ^frustrate  all 
their  long  enduring  hopes.      In   an   age  when 
private  and  individual  success  is  made  too  much 
of,  and  success  for  others  too  little,  it  may  be 
difficult  for  many  persons  to  imagine  the  intense 
interest  with  which  these  childless  men  looked 
forward  to  the  realization  of  their  great  religious 
enterprize — the  bringing  of  the  Indians  by  peae^ 
ful  means  into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The   merchants  were  received,  as   was  theBeoeption 
custom   in   a   country   without   inns,   into    tbe°J^^?*'' 
palace  of  the  Cacique,  where  they  met  with  aTuiuiatUa, 
better  reception  than  usual,  being  enabled  to  make 
him  presents  of  these  new  things  from  Castillo. 
They  then  set  up  their  tent,  and  began  to  sell 
their  goods  as  they  were  wont  to  do,  their  cus- 
tomers thronging  about  them  to  see  the  Spanish 
novelties.     When  the  sale  was  over  for  that  day, 
the  chief  men   amongst  the   Indians   remained 
with  the  Cacique,  to  do  him  honour.      In  the 
evening,  the  merchants  asked  for  a  "  teplanaatle^^ 
an  instrument  of  music  which  we  may  suppose  to 
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mercfauili 
iLeirchaDt. 


have  been  the  same  as  the  Mexican  teponaztli,'' 
or  drum.  They  tlien  produced  some  timbrels 
and  bells,  which  they  had  brought  with  tbem, 
and  began  to  sing  the  verses  which  they  had, 
learned  by  heart,  accompanying  theraselveB  on 
the  musical  instruments.  The  eflect  produced 
was  verj'  great.  The  sudden  change  of  charac- 
ter, not  often  made,  from  a  merchant  to  a  priest, 
at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  assemblage. 
Then,  if  the  music  was  beyond  anytliing  that 
these  Indians  had  heard,  the  words  were  still 
more  extraordinary ;  for  the  good  fathers  had  not 
hesitated  to  put  into  their  verses  the  questionable 
assertion  tliat  idols  were  demons,  and  the  certain 
fact  that  human  sacrifices  were  abominable.  The 
main  body  of  tlie  audience  was  delighted,  and 
pronounced  theae  merchants  to  be  ambassadors 
from  new  G-ods, 

The  Cacique,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  in 


*  "  The  t^onattli,  which  u 
used  to  this  Jaj  among  the 
IndioDB,  is  cylindricai  iind  hul- 
low,  but  all  of  wood,  having  do 
BkJD  about  it,  nor  anj  opt^uing 
hut  two  elits  lenglliwaya  in 
the  middla,  parallel  to,  and  at  a 
little  distance  irom  each  other. 
It  i»  Bounded  by  beating  thu 
apace  between  those  two  Blits 
with  two  little  stioks,  Einiilar  to 
those  whieb  are  made  ose  of  Tor 
modem  drnmB,  only  that  their 
pointa  are  covered  with  uU  or 
elastic  gum.  to  sollen  the  Hound. 
The  size  of  thiii   iiiatniment  \s 

be  hung  about  the   neck  ;  some 
of  a  middling  siae;  and  othen  to 


large  as  to  be  upwards  of  fiva 
feet  long.  The  sound  which 
they  yield  is  melancholy,  and 
that  of  the  largest  so  loud,  that 
it  may  he  heard  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.  To  the 
acoompaniment  of  these  iuitni* 
menta  ....  the  Mciicans  sang 
their  hymns  and  sacred  muiic. 
Their  singing  was  barih  nnd 
oUensive  to  Knropean  cars;  hoi 
tbey  took  so  much  plviuure  in  it 
tlicmselvee,  that  on  lustivala  thej 
continued  singing  the  whole  d^. 
This  was  unquestionably  the  art 
in  which  the  Meiicans  were  least 
succesHful." — Cliyioebo,  Hitt, 
of  ilexieo,  vol.  I,  pp.  398.9. 
Engliitk  translation. 
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authority,  suspended  his  judgment  until  he  had  B.  XV. 
heard  more  of  the  matter.     The  next  day,  and        '  ^' 
for  seven  succeeding  days,  this  sermon  in  song 
was   repeated.     In   public   and   in  private,  the 
person  who  insisted  most  on  this  repetition  was  CnHodty 
the  Cacique ;  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  fathom  Gbdque. 
the  matter,  and  to  know  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  these  things.     The  prudent  merchants  replied, 
that  they  only  sang  what  they  had  heard ;  that 
it   was    not    their    business    to    explain    these 
verses,  for  that  office  belonged  to  certain  padres^ 
who  instructed    the    people.      "And  who    are 
padres  ?^^  asked  the  Chief.      In  answer  to  this 
question,  the  merchants  painted  pictures  of  the  BxpUna- 
Dominican  monks,  in  their  robes  of  black  and^Jy^JJ^^ 
white,  and  with  their  tonsured  heads.     The  mer-  ™««*"*^ 
chants  then  described  the  lives  of  these  padres  : 
how  they  did  not  eat  meat,  and  how  they  did 
not  desire  gold,  or  feathers,  or  cocoa ;  that  they 
were  not  married,  and  had   no   communication 
with  women ;  that  night  and  day  they  sang  the 
praises  of  God ;  and  that  they  knelt  before  very 
beautiful  images.     Such  were  the  persons,  the 
merchants   said,  who  could  and  would   explain 
these  couplets :  they  were  such  good  people,  and 
so  ready  to  teach,  that  if  the  Cacique  were  to 
Bend  for  them,  they  would  most  willingly  come. 

The  Indian  Chief  resolved  to  see  and  hear 
these  marvellous  men  in  black  and  white,  with 
their  hair  in  the  form  of  a  garland,  who  were  so 
different  from  other  men ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
when  the  merchants  returned,  he  sent  in  com- 
pany with  them  a  brother  of  his,  a  young  man 
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twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  was  to  invite  the 
Dominicans  to  visit  his  brother's  country,  and 
to  carry  them  presents.  The  cautious  Cacique 
instructed  his  brother  to  look  well  to  the  ways 
of  these  jD(7rf/-i°*,  to  observe  whether  they  had  gold 
and  silver  like  the  other  Christians,  and  whether 
there  were  women  in  their  houses.  These  in- 
structions having  been  given,  and  his  brother 
having  taken  his  departure,  the  Cacique  made 
large  offerings  of  incense  and  great  sacrifices  to 
his  idols  for  the  success  of  the  embassage. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  company  at  Santiago, 
Las  Ca-sas  and  the  Dominican  monks  received 
the  young  Indian  Chief  with  every  demonstration 
of  welcome ;  and  it  need  hardly  he  said  with  what 
joy  they  heard  from  the  merchants  who  accom- 
panied him  of  the  success  of  their  mission. 

While  the  Indian  Prince  was  occupied  in 
visiting  the  town  of  Santiago,  the  monks  debated 
amongst  themselves  what  course  they  should 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  invitation  which  they 
had  received  from  the  Cacique.  Guided  through- 
out by  great  prudence,  they  resolved  not  to  risk 
the  safety  of  the  whole  of  their  body,  but  to  send 
only  one  monk  at  first  as  an  ambassador  and 
explorer.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Father  LuiB 
Cancer,  who  probably  was  the  most  skilled  of  all 
the  four  in  the  language  that  was  Hkely  to  be 
best  understood  in  Tuzulutlan.  Meanwhile  the 
Cacique's  brother  and  his  attendants  made  their 
observations  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  monks, 
who  gratified  him  and  tliem  by  little  presents. 
It  was  time  now  to  return ;  and  the  whole  party, 
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consisting  of  Luis  Cancer,  the  Cacique's  brother,    B.  XV. 
his  Indians,  and  the  four  merchants  of  Guatemala,  ^' 

set  off  from  Santiago  on  their  way  to  the  Cacique's 
country.  Luis  Cancer  carried  with  him  a  present 
for  the  Cacique  in  fabrics  of  Castille,  and  also 
some  crosses  and  images.  The  reason  given  for 
carrying  these  latter  is,  "  That  the  Cacique  might 
read  in  them  that  which  he  might  forget  in  the 
sermons  that  would  be  preached  to  him."* 

The  loumey  of  Father  Luis  was  a  continued  Father 

O  J  T     *  II 

triumph.  Everywhere  the  difference  was  noticed  reoeiTed. 
between  his  dress,  customs,  and  manners,  and 
those  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  already  been  seen 
in  Tuzulutlan.  When  he  came  into  the  Cacique's 
territory  he  was  received  under  triumphal  arches, 
and  the  ways  were  made  clean  before  him  as  if 
he  had  been  another  Montezuma,  traversing  his 
kingdom.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Cacique's  own 
town,  the  Chief  himself  came  out  to  meet  Father 
Luis,  and  bending  before  him,  cast  down  his  eyes, 
showing  him  the  same  mark  of  reverence  that  he 
would  have  shown  to  the  priests  of  that  country. 
More  substantial  and  abiding  honours  soon  fol- 
lowed.    At  the  Cacique's  orders  a  church  was  ,^  j^^'p^J* 

.  •  bxiilt  in 

built,  and  in  it  the  father  said  mass  in  the  presence  TuxhIqUmi. 
of  the  Chief,  who  was  especially  delighted  with 
the  cleanliness  of  the  sacerdotal  garments,  for  the 
priests  of  his  own  country,  like  those  of  Mexico, 
affected  filth  and  darkness,  the  fitting  accompani- 
ments for  a  religion  of  terror. 

*  **  Para  que  ley  esse  en  ellas  lo  que  de  lo«  semiones  que  le  avia 
de  hazer  se  Ic  olvidasse." — Bbmesal,  Sist  de  Chiapa  y  Q%aU» 
mala,  lib.  3,  cap.  15. 
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Meanwhile,  Father  Luis  continued  to  explain. 
the  Christian  creed,  having  always  a  most  atten- 
tive and  favourable  hearer  in  the  Cacique.  The 
good  monk  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring 
with  him  the  written  agreement  signed  by  the 
Governor,  and  he  explained  to  the  Chief  the 
favourable  conditions  that  it  contained  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  merchants  were 
witnesses  who  might  be  a])pealed  to  for  the 
meaning  of  this  document ;  and  that  they  were 
faithful  to  the  monks — indeed,  a  sort  of  lay- 
brotherhood, — may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of 
their  continuing  to  chaunt  every  evening  the 
verses  which  had  won  for  them  at  first  the  title 
of  ambassadors  from  new  gods.  The  Cacique's 
brother  gave  a  favourable  report  of  what  he  had 
Been  at  Santiago,  and  the  result  of  all  these  in- 
fluences on  the  mind  of  the  Indian  Chieftain  waa 
such,  that  he  determined  to  embrace  the  Christian 
Faith.  No  sooner  had  he  become  a  proselyte, 
than,  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  belonging  to 
that  character,  he  began  to  preach  the  new 
doctrine  to  his  own  vassals.  He  was  the  first  to 
pulldown  and  to  burn  his  idols;  and  many  of 
hifl  chiefs,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  likewise 
became  iconoclasts. 

In  a  word,  the  mission  of  Father  Luis  was 
supremely  successful,  and  after  he  had  visited 
some   of  the   towns    subject   to    the   converted 

s  Cacique,  he  returned,  according  to  the  plan  that 
had  been  determined  upon  by  the  brethren,  to 

■  the  town  of  Santiago,  where  Las  Casas  and  the 
other  monks  received  with  inefiable  delight  the 


to      B 
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good  tidings  which  their  brother  had  to  com-  B.  XV. 
municate  to  them.  Even  if  the  result  of  this  ^' 
mission  be  looked  at  as  a  mere  matter  of  worldly 
success,  all  persons  of  any  power  of  sympathy 
will  be  glad  to  find  that  some  enterprize  projected 
by  Las  Casas  met  with  its  due  reward,  and  such 
a  reward,  indeed,  as  might  well  serve  to  efface  the 
remembrance  of  the  terrible  disaster  at  Cumana, 
which  had  driven  him  from  secular  into  monastic 
life.  How  often,  perhaps,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell  at  St.  Domingo,  had  he  regretted  taking  that 
irremediable  step,  especially  when  he  found  from 
letters,  that  his  friends  at  Court  had  not  forgotten 
him ;  and  how  often  had  he  painted  to  himself, 
according  to  the  fancies  we  all  indulge  in,  the 
good  that  he  might  have  done  had  he  taken  ^^  the 
other  course." 

It  was  at  the  end  of  October,  1537,  at  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season,*  when  those  provinces 


•  « 


What  are  called  the  '  sea-    moisture  of  which  they  are  de- 


sons'  under  the  tropics,  namely, 
the  wet  and  dry,  are  much 
influenced  in  their  commence- 
ment and  duration  hy  local 
causes,  so  that  what  is  literally 
true  of  one  place  can  only  be 
partially  so  of  another.  The 
widest  differences  are,  of  course, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
slopes  of  the  continent.  The 
whole  of  Central  America  comes 
within  the  zone  of  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  which,  sweep- 


prived  by  the  Caribbean  Islands 
is  probably  again  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  made  up  in  their  passage 
over  the  sea  of  the  same  name. 
These  winds  are  intercepted  by 
the  high  mountain  centres  of 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  vapour  precipitated 
from  them  flows  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  through  a  multitude  of 
streams  and  rivers.  But  the 
mountains  of  Central  America 
are    not    all    high    enough   to 


ing  across  the  Atlantic,  reach  !  entirely  intercept  the  trade 
the  continent  almost  saturated  ,  winds.  They  are,  moreover, 
with   vapour.     The   portion    of  j  broken  through    by  tranivene 
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B.  XV,  could  best  be  traversed,  that  Father  Luis  returned 

"  *'    to  Santiago.     Las  Casas  himself  now  resolved  to 

Lm  ffo  into  "the  Land  of  War,"  taking  as  a  com- 

ftto'iitaoe,    panion  Father  Pedro  de  Angulo,  wlio  also  was 

''^^'  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  tliat  district. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Cacique  (whom  we 

shall  hereafter  call  by  his  baptismal  name,  Don 

Juan)  received  Las  Casas  with  all  due  honours. 

In  the  interval  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between 

the  departure  of  Father  Luis  and  the  arrival  of 

Father  Bartholomew,  the  new  convert's  sincerity 

and  energy  had  been  sorely  tried.    Indeed,  it  was 

hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  sudden  conversion 

could  go  on  with  all  the  success  that  had  attended 

it  in  tlie  beginning.     The  first  great  difiSculty 

that  he  encountered  arose  from   the  following 

circumstances. 

There  happened  to  be  a  treaty  of  marriage 
for  a  daughter  of  the  Cacique  of  Coban  with  the 
brother  of  the  converted  Cacique — that  same 
brother  who  had  visited  the  Dominicans  at 
Santiago,     It  was  a  custom  on  such  occasions 


volleys,  like  that  of  tlie  Nicara- 
guui  lakes  and  that  af  Comit- 
yaguB  iu  Honduras.  As  a  con- 
■equence,  the  traden.  for  s  great 
pitrt  of  the  year,  blow  entirely 
aerosa  tho  contioont,  reacliing 
the  Pacific  slope  deprived  of 
their  moiature,  and  cooled  hj  a 
passage  over  the  elavated  region 
of  the  interior.  Hence  result 
the  great  aaluhrity  of  that  de- 
clivity, the  comparative  coolness 
and  dryness  of  its  climate,  and  its 
cooKqucntly  gri-ater  population. 


"  There  ia,  properly  speaking, 
no  dry  season  on  the  AtLuitiB 
littonj  of  Central  America.  For 
about  four  months  of  the  year — 
from  May  t«  October — the  tradn 
are  intermittent ;  consequently, 
lesg  moisture  ia  precipitated,  and 
this  slope  has  then  its  no»eat 
approach  to  what  is  called  the 
' diy  season. "■ — SqciEK'a  XoU* 
on  Ctiilral  America,  chap,  a, 
p.  27.     New  York,  1855. 
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for  those  who  had  charge  of  the  bride  to  sacrifice  B.  XV. 
certain  birds   and   animals,  on   arriving  at  the         ^' 
confines   of  the   bridegroom's   territory.      Don 
Juan's  conscience  would   not  allow  even   these 
innocent  sacrifices  to  be  made.     The  ambassadors 
from  Coban  were  in  the  highest  degree  vexed 
and  affronted ;  but  at  last,  after  much  considera- 
tion, they  resolved  not  to  break  off  an  alliance 
with  so  powerful  a  prince  upon  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  the  Princess  of  Coban  was  conducted 
into  the  bridegroom's  country.     This  difficulty, 
therefore,  was  for  the  present  surmounted ;  but  The 
his  own  people  now  gave  Don  Juan  far  vaoTQ^^^l 
trouble  than  the  ambassadors  from  Coban.     An  ^^  Jj, 
ignorant   mob   is  sometimes  very  conservative.  p«>pi«- 
Pagans,  as  the   scholar  knows   from   the  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  were  but  the  inhabitants  of 
country  villages,  whose  ignorance  and  unimpres- 
sibility  kept  off  the  influence  of  any  new  doctrine, 
however  good.    In  Don  Juan's  territories  similar 
causes  would  produce  similar  effects,  and  there 
would  be  a  body  of  dull  and  fierce  fanatics  who 
would  pride  themselves  on  being  the  last  to  quit 
the  old  heathen  ways,  and  the  slowest  to  appreciate 
the  merits  of  Christianity.    Moreover,  we  cannot  B««wt»n<» 
doubt  that  in  this  case  the  unclean  priests,  seeing  dootnnet. 
their  vocation  falling  from  them,  stirred  up  the 
common  people,  who,  thus  acted  upon,  contrived 
furtively  to  burn  the   church.     This   was   not 
done  without  suspicion  of  the  ambassadors  from 
Coban   being   concerned    in   the   matter.      The 
Cacique,  however,  undaunted  by  all  this  opposi- 
tion, rebuilt  the    church.     Las  Casas   and   his 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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B.  XV.  brother  monk,  Pedro  de  Angalo,  said  mass  in  it, 
^'^'  ?•  and  preached  in  the  open  plain  to  the  people, 
who  caDie  in  great  numbers,  some  from  curiosity 
and  from  favour  to  the  new  religion,  aud  others 
with  a  gluttonous  longing  to  devour  the  monks, 
who,  they  thought,  would  taste  well  if  flavoured 
with  sauce  of  Chili.*  Las  Casas  and  his  com- 
panion, anxious  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  J 
these  regions,  traversed,  with  a  guard  of  sixty 
men,  the  neighbouring  territories,  but  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  Don  Juan  in  not  going  as  far  as 
Cohan.  The  fathers  were  well  received  on  their 
journey,  and  they  returned  to  the  pueblo  of  Don 
Juan  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1J38. 
tsjs.  At  this  juncture  Las  Casas  and  all  lovers  of 

the  Indians  received  a  very  seasonable  aid  from 
the  Court  of  Rome.  That  accomplished  and 
refined  Pope,  Paul  the  Third  (Alexander  Famese), 
was  moved  to  a  consideration  of  Indian  affairs 
by  the  letter  before  referred  to,  which  the  learned 
The  Bishop  of  Tlascala  had  addressed  to  him,  and  also 

in  New  by  a  mission  sent  at  the  instance  of  Betanzos 
tii'auiiii.  ^^d  t-t^  chief  Dominicans  in  New  Spain.  This  1 
mission  was  conducted  by  Father  Bernardino 
de  Minaya,  who  in  former  days  had  travelled 
with  Las  Casas  through  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua. 
The  Pope  answered  the  requisitions  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  Monks  in  the  most  favourable  and  forcible 
manner;  and  must  have  shown  a  rapidity  in 
giving  this  answer  which  His  Holiness — who  was 


*  "  Otros  con  golosina  de  Gomt^rKeloii,  pBreci^ndolfs  que  tendrian 
bueu  gu«to  oon  mW  de  Cbile." — Rbxbbil,  lib.  3,  cap.  16, 
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• 

celebrated  for  delay  in  business,*  usually  waiting  B.  XV. 
for  some  happy  conjuncture  of  aflTairs, — ^was  seldom       '  ^' 
known  to  manifest.     He  issued  a  Brief,  founded 
on  the  great  text  Euntes  docete  omnes  gentes^  in  ®^ 
which  he  declared  in  the  most  absolute  manner  Paul  in. 
the  fitness  of  the  Indians  for  receiving  Christi-  of  tiie 
anity,  considering  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  j^e,'i537. 
Brief,   "as  veritable  men,  not   only  capable  of 
receiving  the  Christian  Faith,  but  as  we  have 
learnt,  most  ready  to  embrace  that  faith."t     He 
also  pronounced  in  very  strong  language  against 
their  being  reduced  into  slavery.  J 

Nor  was  Paul  the  Third  content  with  issuing  ffia  letter 
this  Brief,  but  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Arch-  pniJltc 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  Primate  of  Spain,  in  which  3^2^1537- 
His  Holiness  said,  "  It  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
that   our   dearest    son    in  Christ,    Charles,    the 
ever  august  Emperor  of  the  Bomans,  King  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  in  order  to  repress  those  who, 
boiling  over  with   cupidity,  bear   an    inhuman 
mind  against  the  human  race,  has  by  public  edict 
forbidden  all  his  subjects  from  making  slaves  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  Indians,  or  depriving 
them  of  their  goods." § 

*  See   Ranke*8    Hittory   of  \  nee  in  senritatem  redi^  debere. 
ike  Popes,  vol.  i ,  book  3,  p.  247. 
Mrs.  Austin's  translation. 

t  "  Attendentes  Indos  ipsoe, 
utpote  veros  homines,  non  solum    nonas  Junii,  Pontificatus  nostri 
ChristiansB    Fidei    capaces    ex-  ,  anno  tertio." — Remesal,  HUi, 
istcre,  sed,  ut  nobis  innotuit,  ad  '  de  Chiapa  y  Gfuatemala,  lib.  3, 


Datum  Romse  Anno 
Domini  millessimo  quingentes- 
simo  trigessimo  septimo,  quarto 


fidem  ipsam  promptissim^  cur- 
rere." — Remesal,  lib.  3,cap.  16. 
X  "  Imb  libertate  et  dominio 


cap.    16.      See   also    ConcilioM 
Mexicanoty  lib.  i ,  tit.  4,  sect. 
§  "  Ad  nostrum  siquidem  per- 


hujusmodi     uti    et     potiri,    et    venit  auditum,  qn6d  charissimui 
gaudere,  liber^  et  licit^   posse,  |  in  ChriBto  filius  noster  Caroloi 
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B.  XV,  The  Pope  then  pronounced  a  sentence  of  er- 

'  ^'  communication  of  the  most  absolute  kind* 
against  all  those  who  should  reduce  the  Indiana 
to  slaverj',  or  deprive  them  oi'  their  goods. 

The  men  who  throw  themselves  most  earnestly 
into  public    ailUirs,  if  they  meet  with  terrible 
rebuffs,  have,  on  the  other  hand,  at  rare  intervals, 
si^al  joys  and  triumphs — triumphs  unknown  to 
those  who  commit  their  hopes  to  private  Tenturea  i 
only.     Thus    it  fared  with    Las   Casas   on   the  f 
present  occasion.     His  delight  on  the  arrival  in 
the  Indies  of  these  missives  from  the  Pope  was  I 
Las  Cmm  ■^'^T  Vz^tl  ;  and  he  soon  foimd  a  practical  way  of  I 
^nsiaUM    expressing    it,    by   translating    the    Brief    into 
Brief,        Spanish,  and    sending  it  to  many  parts  of  the 
Indies,  in  order  that    the  monks  might  notify 
its  contents  to  the  lay  colonists. 

In  his  own  particular  mission,  however,  Las 
Casas  found  something  else,  beyond  the  Papal 
declaration  of  freedom,  that  was  wanting,  aud 
without  which  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  ] 
Tuzulutlan  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  secured. 
According  to  a  proposition  which  he  maintained 


BomftDorum  Imperator  semper  j 
AugTidtuii.  qui  etiam  Caslellse  et 
IiBgionis  Kei  existit.  ad  repri-  \ 
mendoB  eoe,  qui  cupidiUte  sstu-  j 
BiiteB  contra  humanuiii  genut 
inlmnisnuRi  geront  animora, 
publico  edicto  omnibus  sibi  sub-  ' 
ditis  prohibnit,  na  quisquam  | 
Occidentoles    aut     Meridionales  ! 


IndoK  in  serritatem  redigere,  ant    i 
bonis   Ellis  pnvaro  prtMumant." 
— Behesal.  Hill,  de  Ciiapag 
Qaatemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 

*  "gubeicotnnnicationisliktie 
sentebtiiF  pomfi,  si  necui  fecerint, 
00  ip«o  tnmirrcndik." — Rbhssal, 


J 
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most  stoutly,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  for  any  B.  XV. 
nation  to  receive  a  law,  two  conditions  were  ^^*  ^' 
necessary :  first,  that  there  should  be  a  pueblo^ 
by  which  he  means  a  collection  of  families ;  and  conditioM 
secondly,  that  the  nation  should  have  perfect  J^^")^ 
liberty ;  for,  not  being  free,  he  says,  they  cannot  ^•• 
form  part  of  a  community.*  This  last  is  a  great 
doctrine.  The  arguments  of  Las  Casas  were 
founded  upon  Biblical  history — ^as,  for  instance, 
that  God  gave  no  law  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  be- 
cause there  was  no  community,  but  a  single  house- 
hold only.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Israelites 
were  in  Egypt,  although  they  formed  a  great  com- 
munity, they  received  no  law,  because  they  were 
captives.  God  gave  the  law  only  when  the  two 
conditions  were  combined — namely,  the  existence 
of  a  community,  and  freedom  for  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  it.  Now,  looking  around  him  in  Tuzu- 
lutlan.  Las  Casas  found  the  element  of  liberty  f  suf- 
ficiently developed,  but  that  of  the  existence  of 
communities  lamentably  deficient.  The  Indians, 
under  the  government  of  his  friend,  the  Cacique 
Don  Juan,  were  scattered  over  the  country  in  very 
small  villages,  seldom  consisting  of  so  many  aa 
six  houses,  and  these  villages  were  generally 
more  than  '^  a  musket- shot"  apart.  This  state 
of  things   seemed  to  him  intolerable,  and  cer« 


•  "Porqoe  no  siendo  libres 
no  pueden  ser  parte  de  pueblo." 
— Hemesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  y 
Guatemala,  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 

t  "  Hallando  en  la  Provincia 
donde  andava,  lo  primero,  que 
era  la  libertad,  solo  faltara  lo 


segondo  —  de  jiintar  lot  Miia- 
rales  en  pueblos,  para  que  yi- 
yiendo  en  comunidad  recibieMea 
mejor  la  ley  de  Chriato  nueairo 
Sejior." — Rembsal,  IRst.  de 
Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  3» 
cap.  17. 
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B.  XV,   tainly,  with  a  view  to  iustniction,  it  was  so.    But  I 
'  '•    instruction  and  preservation  are  different  things;   i 
and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  collecting  the 
Indiums  together  in  settlements  did  not  always 
favour  tlieir  preservation. 

One  evil  effect  of  these  settlements  was,  that  it 

Danger  of  cxposed  the  Indians  to  the  attack  of  contagious 

^'™^|l^nj  diseases,  like  the  small-pos,  which,  being  caught 

^^'t'lr     from  a  strong  people,  the  Spaniards,  was  a  strong 

menu.       disease,  and  carried  ofi'  the  infirmly-constituted 

Indians    by    thousands.      In    reference    to    this    ' 

subject,  a  Mexican  ecclesiastic,  writing  a  centuiy    , 

afterwards,    quotes    with    great    significance,    a    ' 

common  Spanish  proverb,  "If  the  stone  strikes 

against  the  earthen  jar,  woe  to  the  jar :  and  if  the 

jar  strikes  against  the  stone,  woe  not  the  less  to 

the  jar,"*    We  cannot  wonder,  however,  that 

LuCuna   ^as  Casas,  whose  first  aim  at  this  period  was 

fo™d''  '^   conversion,  should  have  insisted  so  much  upon 

purbiot      collecting  the  people  into  pueblos,  as  it  enabled 

comeried    tliem  to  hear  mass  and  to  receive  the  sacraments. 

'"""  ^'     But  the  Tuzulutlans  were  not  at  all  of  his  mind. 

They    could    not    bear    the    idea    of    quitting 

the    spots    where   they   had    been    born  —  their 

forests,  their  mountains,  and  their  clefts, — for  the 

purpose  of  forming  a  pueblo^  wliich  could   not 

unite  in  itself  the  peculiarities   of  each   man's 

birth-place,  and  would  be  Ukely  to  be  chosen  with 

a  view  to  dull  convenience  mainly.    This  measure, 


*  "  Qae  Bi  la  piedra  da  en  el  cantaro,  mal  para  el  c£ntaro: 
y  b'i  el  dtotur^  da  eo  la  piedra,  mid  tambieu  para  el  dintATO."^- 
Datila  pADiLLi,  lib.  I   cap.  33,  p.  103. 
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therefore,   second   only  in   diflSculty  to  that   of  B.  XV. 
winning  a  people  from  a  nomadic  state  to  one  of         ^' 
settled  habitation,  was  hard  to  effect  in  Tuzu- 
latlan.     Though  Las  Casas  was  seconded  in  all 
his  efforts  by  the  Cacique,  the  people  were  ahnost 
inclined  to  take  up  arms.     At  last,  after  great 
labours  and  sufferings.  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de 
Angulo  contrived  to  make  a  beginning  of  a  settle-  ponnding 
ment,  at  a  place  called  Eabinal,  having  wisely  ^J^^^^^' 
chosen  a  spot  which  some  few  Lidians,  at  least,     "53^. 
were  attached  to,  as  Babinal  had  been  inhabited 
before.     There  they  built  a  church,  and  there 
they  preached  and  taught  the  people,  teaching  not 
only  spiritual  things,  but  manual  arts,  and  having 
to  instruct  their  flock  in  the  elementary  processes 
of  washing  and  dressing.*     These  good  fathers 
were  not  of  that  school  which  holds  that  this 
life,  God's  gift,  is  to  be  left  uncomely  because  the 
next  is  to  be  sublime. 

It   is   admitted  that   the   Indians,   at   first,  yjy^  the 
regarded  the  mass  rather  as  a  religious  ceremony  ^^  ** 
which    was    new    to    them   than  for   what,   as^pp^^^^d 

.  .     tothe 

Bemesal   says,   ^^  that  most  divine   Sacrifice   in  indUm. 
itself  is.'^t    But  it  must  have  had  its  attractions; 
and  the  active,  kindly  teaching  of  Brother  Bar- 
tholomew and  Brother  Pedro  about  things  the 
Indians  could  understand  must  have  given  weight 


•"....  de  lo  que  lea  ense- 
navan  de  cosas  manuales,  como 
labarse,  y  vestirse,  y  otras  coda«." 
— Rbmesal,  Hist,  de  Chiajpa  y 
Guatemala^  lib.  3,  cap.  17. 


f  "Mas  miravan  por  cere« 
monia  para  alios  tan  nueva,  que 
por  lo  que  en  si  es  aquel  divi- 
nisfiimo  Sacrificio." — Kemesal, 
HUt,  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala^ 
lib.  3,  cap.  1 2. 
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B.XV.   and  influence  to  their  words  in  all  matters.     The 
^-  ?•    town  began  to  grow,  one  Indian  ftimily  attracting 
another,  until,  at  last,  a  hundred  families  were 
collected  together. 

This  strange  experiment  of  forming  a  pueblo 

Indiana  of  ^^  i^^t  likely  to  go  unnoticed  long,  and  aceord- 

J^^^^'ingly    the    inhabitants    of  Eabinal   found   their 

new  town,  neighbours  of  Coban  stealing  in  to  see  this  new 

mode  of  hfe.     It  seems  that  their  impressious  of 

it  were  favourable,  for  Luis  Cancer,  who  had  been 

sent  for  by  Las  Casas  to  aid  in  founding  the 

F;nbei       town,  took  occasion  now  to  penetrate  as  far  as 

imuit^*"  Coban,  and,  finding  himself  well  received,  and 

tnimn.       j^-^gX  the  Indians  there  listened  with  pleasure  to 

what  he  told  them  oi'  the  Christian  Faith,  returned 

to  Babinal  more  contented,  it  is  said,  than  if  he 

had  discovered  very  rich  mines  of  silver  and  of 

gold.     His  joy  was  shared  by  Las  Casas  and 

Pedro  de  Angulo,  and  they  all  commenced  with 

great  vigour  studying  the  language  of  Coban. 

Each  success  was  with  these  brave  monks  a  step 

gained  for  continued  exertion. 

The  little  town  of  Rabinal,  which  consisted  of 

five  hundred  inhabitants,  having  now  been  put 

into  some  kind  of  order,  Las  Casas  and  Pedro  de 

Angulo  resolved  to  return  to  Guatemala,  for  the 

purpose  of  concerting  measures  with  the  Bishop 

for  the  further  spread  of  the  Faith  in  those  parts. 

Las  Casas  bethought  him  of  taking  back  with 

them  their  principal  convert,  the  Cacique  Don 

hid'n™'^iie '^"^'^-     It  was  not  found  difficult  to  induce  the 

caciqoBto  Caciquo  to  accompany  the  fathers,  but  they  were 

iiiui.         obliged  to  persuade  him  to  reduce  his  retinue, 
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which  he  would  have  made  very  large,  as  they    R  XV. 
feared    that    any   injury  or    affront   which   any    ^'  ^' 
Indian  in  the  Chiefs  train  might  meet  with, 
would   bring    down    a  torrent   of   trouble   and  Pennades 
reproaches  upon  themselves,  and  they  thought  JJ®^^'** 
that,  the  smaller  the   number  of  Indians,  the  ^ '•'*^'*** 
less  chance  there  would  be  of  anything  unto- 
ward happening  between  them  and  the  Spaniards 
of    Santiago.       Finally,    the    fathers    and    the 
Cacique  Don  Juan,  with  a  moderate  number  of 
attendants,  set  oflf  on  their  journey,  leaving  Luia 
Cancer  in  charge  of  the  Christianized  town  of 
Babinal. 

Las  Casas  had  given  due  notice  to  his  friends 
at  Santiago  of  his  intended  return,  and  also  of  what 
notable  company  was  coming  with  him.  Bodrigo 
de  Ladrada,  the  only  monk  left  in  the  convent 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Santiago,  did  the  best  he 
could  to  prepare  their  poor  house  for  the  reception 
of  the  Chief  and  his  retinue,  by  adding  huts  to 
it,  and  coUecting  maize. 

It  was  with  more  delight,  and  certainly  with  Return  of 
more  reason  for  being  delighted,  than  many  ajjjj^^^^ 
Koman   conqueror  has  had  on  the  day  of  his^^^ 
ascent  to  the  Capitol,  that  Las  Casas  and  his    '53^. 
brother  monk  brought  the  Cacique  Don  Juan  in 
triumph  to  their  humble  monastery.  The  moment 
they  had  arrived,  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala  hurried 
forth  to  welcome  the  good  fathers,  and  also  to 
salute  the  Indian  Chief.     As  the  Bishop  knew 
the  language  very  weU,  he  was  able  to  conduct 
the  reception  with  all  fitting  courtesy,  and  also 
to  discourse  with  the  new  convert  about  religious 
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B.  XV.  matters,  upon  which  the  Bishop  found  him  well 
•  ^'    informed. 

Tlie  Bishop,  being  much  pleased  at  thia  inter- 
view, felt  sure  the  Governor  would  be  no  less  so ; 
and  he  sent  a  message,  begging  His  Lordship 
(Alvanido  had  returned  from  Spain)  to  come  and 
join  them.  The  Governor  came  forthwith.  Now, 
Alvarado,  though  a  fierce  and  cruel  personage, 
knew  (which  seems  to  have  been  a  gift  of 
former  days)  when  he  saw  a  man.  Believing 
Btill  in  aristocracies,  there  are  some  modem 
people  who  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  real  aristocrat. 

When,  however,  the  bold  Adelantado  met  the 
Cacique,  the  Indian  Chieftain's  air  and  manner, 
The  Bishop  his  rcpose,  the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his  counte- 
nance, hia  severe  look  and  weighty  speech,  won 
so  instantaneously  upon  the  Spaniard,  that,  having 
nothing  else  at  band,  he  took  off  his  own  plumed 
hat,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  Cacique.  The 
soldiers  who  stood  around  wondered  aud  mur- 
mured at  the  strange  fact,  that  a  Lieutenant- 
Goveraor  of  the  Emperor  shotdd  take  hia  own. 
hat  ofl",  and  put  it,  as  they  said,  on  a  dog  of  an 
Indian.  But  Alvarado  was  not  a  man  to  care  for 
their  murmurs,  and  so,  on  some  ensuing  day,  far 
from  showing  less  favour  to  the  grave  Cacique, 
hi-'  pliiced  the  Indian  between  himself  and  the 
Bishop,  and  they  traversed  the  town  togetlier, 
the  Governor  Imving  previously  ordered  the  mer- 
chants to  display  ihtir  goods  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  tlie  Bishop  having  told  them 
that,  if  the  Cacique  should  seem  to  take  a  iancy 
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to  anything,  they  should  offer  it  to  him,  and  he,  B.  XV. 
the  Bishop,  would  be  answerable  for  the  payment.  ^'  ^' 
But  those  whom  we  call  savages,  and  people  of 
the  highest  breeding  in  civilized  life,  alike  pride 
themselves  upon  the  coolness  and  composure  with 
which  they  regard  any  new  thing  that  may  be 
offered  for  their  wonder  or  their  admiration.  The 
Cacique  walked  through  the  tents  of  the  Guate- 
malan merchants  with  such  gravity  and  apparent  The 
indifference  that  it  seemed  bs  if  the  goods  he  saw  ^^X'^ 
were  no  novelty  to  him — "  as  if,  indeed,  he  had  d««aeanour. 
been  bom  in  Milan."  Finding  that  he  did  not  seem 
to  admire  anything  particularly,  the  Governor  and 
the  Bishop  changed  their  tactics,  and  began  to  press 
articles  of  value  upon  him ;  but  he  would  not  re- 
ceive any  of  them.  At  last  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
an  image  of  "Our  Lady,"  and  condescended  to  ask 
what  that  was.  The  Bishop  informed  him ;  when 
the  Indian  remarked  that  the  Bishop's  words 
agreed  with  what  the  padres  had  told  him.  The 
Bishop  then  ordered  the  image  to  be  taken  down, 
and  begged  the  Cacique  to  accept  it.  The  Cacique 
seemed  pleased  with  this,  and  received  the  image 
on  his  knees.  He  then  delivered  it  to  one  of  his 
principal  attendants,  ordering  him  to  carry  it 
with  much  veneration.  The  Cliieftain's  suite,  not 
so  dignified  and  self-restrained  as  their  master, 
were  pleased  at  receiving  little  presents ;  and,  after 


a  short  stay  at  Santiago,  they  all  returned  into  Ia«  Ci 
their  own   country,  accompanied  by  Las  Casas  Babm»L 
and  Ladrada,  who  were  anxious  to  continue  the 
good  work  they  had  begun,  and,  if  possible,  to  go 
together  into  the  territory  of  Coban.     This  they 


B.XT. 
Ch.  7. 

las  Casu 
panelrntea 
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succeeded  in  doing,  and  they  found  the  people  of 
that  country  very  ready  to  receive  them.  They 
found,  also,  that  it  was  well  governed,  and  that 
the  sacrifices  there  were  lesa  ofiensive  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Indies.* 

Las  Casas  and  his  compatiions  were  not  lefl: 
long  to  investigate  this  part  of  the  country,  as 
they  were  recalled  by  their  brethren  at  Santiago, 
who  told  them  "  that  certnin  good  thoughts  had 
occurred  to  the  Bishop  of  Guatemala,  who  wished 
to  communicate  them  to  Brother  Bartholomew 
and  his  companions."  They  accordingly  returned 
to  Santiago  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1539. 

When  they  were  all  ifiet  together  in  junta, 
they  found  that  the  business  upon  which  the 
Bishop  wished  to  coni'er  with  them  was  the 
paucity  of  ecclesiastics  ia  that  diocese ;  to  remedy 
which  defect  he  stated  his  intention  of  sending 
to  Spain.  He  mentioned  also  that  for  this 
purpose  he  had  collected  some  money,  and  was 
ready  to  apply  some  more  which  he  had  in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  at  Seville.  His  present  diffi- 
culty was  in  the  selection  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  might  intrust  this  business,  and  lie  begged  the 
assembled  Churchmen  to  help  him  to  decide  that 
point.  There  was  also  a  Chapter  of  their  Order 
about  to  be  held  at  Mexico,  and  the  clergy  of 
Guatemala  must  be  represented  there.  It  was 
soon  agreed  that  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada  should 


*  "  HaU&ndo    GU«    repilblicas  j  <\\ib  av-ia  en  todas  Ian  Tndiu."— 
(le  mas  concierto  y  dc  mejorei    IIekesjl,   Uiit.   de   Chiapa   ) 
lejea,  j  U  geritt;  mas  I'eligiosa  y     Oualemala,  Ub.  3,  cap.  18. 
de  niHiaa  abominsblM  turificiot 
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go  to  Spain,  and  that  Luis  Cancer  and  Pedro  de  B.  XV. 
Angulo  should  attend  the  Chapter  at  Mexico.  ^  ^' 
Theylostno  time  in  setting  out  upon  their  journey.  Las  Cakui 
The  two  monks,  who  were  to  attend  the  Chapter,  5^ 
took  the  road  by  the  sea-shore,  which  passed 
through  Soconusco.  Las  Casas  and  Ladrada 
went  by  Rabinal  and  Coban,  an  arduous  undertak- 
ing, but  one  which  they  thought  necessary  in  order 
to  re-assure  their  friendly  Indians,  who  would 
otherwise  be  dismayed  by  their  absence.  And, 
in  truth,  the  Cacique,  Don  Juan,  was  greatly 
disheartened  when  Las  Casas  and  Ladl*ada  came 
into  his  country,  and  told  him  that  they  were 
going  to  Spain.  He  feared  that  the  surrounding 
tribes,  many  of  whom  were  displeased  with  him 
for  becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity,  would 
now,  in  the  absence  of  his  protectors,  the  monks, 
no  longer  hesitate  to  make  war  upon  him.  They 
consoled  him  with  the  promise  of  a  quick  return, 
and  he  accompanied  them  to  the  bounds  of  his 
own  country,  furnisliing  them  with  an  escort  who 
were  to  see  them  safe  as  far  as  Chiapa.* 


*  That  the  Cacique  remained 
true  to  the  Faith,  and  was  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  the  monks,  may 
be  seen  from  a  transaction  which 
took  place  many  years  afterwards 
— ^in  the  year  1555. 

"  Sabida,  pues,  la  cruel  barba- 
ridad  de  los  Idolatras  en  toda 
aquella  Tierra,  el  Indio  Don  Juan 
Cazique,  Govemador  de  la  Vera- 
Paz,  tom6  tan  por  su  quenta  la 
▼engan^a  de  la  Muerte  de  los 
Religiosos,  que  con  las  companlas 
de  sus  Indios,  acaudillandolos  ^1 


en  Persona,  empez6  &  g^errear 
crudamente  4  los  Acalanes,  7 
Lacandones,  ddndoles  Batallas  en 
los  Montes,  y  hazi^ndoles  En- 
tradas  hasta  sus  propios  Pueblot 
de  la  Provincia  de  Acalan,  y  4 
los  de  Puchutla,  y  Lacandon, 
matando  4  muchos  de  ellos,  7 
talandoles  sus  Sembrados,  7  Mil- 
perias.  {Milperia,  from  milpa, 
arable  land.) 

"  Y  dezia  pdblicamente  4  todoe, 
y  en  especial  a  los  Padres  del 
Convento  de  Santo  Domingo  de 
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B.  XV.  Thus  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Guatemala 

'  ''  was  again  left  desolate.  Certainly  this  monkish 
fraternity  was  no  pedantic  institution,  which 
could  not  conform  itself  to  the  wants  and  the 
necessities  of  the  people  amongst  whom  its  lot 
was  cast-     A  faithful  layman  took  charge  of  the 


convent,  prohably  with  such  orders  as  had  been 
given  many  years  ago,  on  a  similar  occasion,  by 


Coba 


:   Que 


CoTikfoii,  ni  Undria  sOBsiego 
alguna,  hastn  que  scabasse  de 
tbIz  cod  todoB  loa  Acalsnea,  y 
Lacandoned,  en  satiRfacioci,  ^ 
reDg&nt-a  de  la  Maerte,  qae  vnaa 
dado  al  Padru  Prior  Fray  Do- 
mingo de  Vii'o,  y  al  Padre  Fray 
Andrea  Lopez,  au  Cuinpanero : 
Tan  eiceBBivo  pra  el  amor,  que  al 
Pftdra Prior  tenu;  ytol  el  doloc. 


que  labr6  en  bu  BCDtiniiento  1ft 
alevoBa  Muerte  que  k  Idb  dl 
dieroD     aquelloa     BarbaroB!"- 


Mayob,   SUIoria    de   la    Con- 
qmila   de  la   Provincia   rf«    el 


le  that  Ibe  Cadqne  Don 
the  Biime  as  Uie  one 
in  tbe  text.    It  might 
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Betanzos, — to  open  the  convent  church  to  any    B.  XV. 
one  who  wished  to  pray  there ;  and  this  lay  friend         ^' 
of  the  monastery  employed  his  leisure,  somewhat 
as   the   other    laymen   had  done,   in   preparing 
unbumt  bricks  for  the  future  building  material) 
of  the  monastery. 

The  four  monks  reached  Mexico  safely,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Domingo  de 
Betanzos.  A  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans  was 
held  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  1539 ;  and,  though 
the  demand  for  Christian  instruction  was  very 
urgent  in  Mexico,  the  Chapter,  having  been 
informed  of  the  proceedings  in  Guatemala  and 
"  the  Land  of  War,"  determined  that  four  monks 
and  two  novices  should  be  appointed  to  go  to 
Guatemala;  that  Pedro  de  Angulo  should  be 
named  as  Vicar  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Guatemala,  and  that  Las  Casas,  with  Ladrada 
and  Luis  Cancer,  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Spain.  Las  Casas  and  his  companions  accord- 
ingly pursued  their  way  to  the  mother  country. 

We  are  left  in  no  doubt  of  the  activity  of 
Brother  Bartholomew  after  he  had  arrived  at  the 
Spanish  Court ;  for  there  are  a  number  of  royal  Royia 
orders  and  letters,  about  this  period,  all  bearing  letten  &. 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tuzu-  ^S^Sm* 
lutlan.  There  is  an  order  sanctioning  the  promise  ^^ 
which  had  been  made  on  the  Emperor's  part,  that 
no  lay  Spaniard  should  enter  that  province  within 
five  years,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Domi- 
nican monks.  There  are  letters,  addressed,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor,  to  each  of  the  principal 
Caciques  of  "  the  Land  of  War  "  who  had  favoured  Oct.,  1540. 


3GS      Letter  and  Orders  from  the  Bmjteror. 

n.  XV.  the  Dominicans,  in  which  letters  Charles  thanks 
^'  them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  charges  them  to 
continue  in  the  same  course.*  There  ai-e  orders 
to  the  Governor  of  Guatemala  to  favour  these 
caciques  in  their  endeavours  to  help  the  Domi- 
nican monks,  and  instructions  to  the  Governor 
of  Mexico  to  allow  Indiana  to  be  taken  from  that 
province  by  the  Dominican  monks,  if  they  should 
find  such  Indians  useful  in  their  entry  into 
Tuzulutlan.  Music,  the  means  by  which  I/aa 
Casas  and  his  friends  had  accomplished  so  much, 
good,  was  not  forgotten;  and  the  Emperor 
commands  the  Head  of  the  Franciscans  in  New 
Spain  to  allow  some  of  the  Indians  who  could 
play  and  sing  church  music  in  the  monasteries  of 
that  Order,t  to  he  taken  by  Las  Casas  into  the 
province  of  Tuzulutlan.  And,  iinally,  there  is  a 
general  order  to  the  authorities  in  America  to 
punish  those  who  should  transgress  the  provisions 
which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  Las  Casas  and 
his  Dominicans. 

We  learn  from  one  of  these  letters  who  were 


•  The  letter  of  the  Emperor 
to  one  of  the  caciques  commenues 
thus ; — "  El  Rky.  Don  Jorge, 
Principnl  del  pueblo  de  Tegpa- 
natitan,  quo  tt,  ea  U  Provinciu 
dc  (iimteniala.  Por  rolacion  du 
fraj  QartolomS  de  las  Ca«ui  e 
eido  injonniulo,  que  sveyg  tra- 
VBJado  en  pacili<;ar,  j  traor  do 
pitz,lo8  naturalei  de  lasProvinciaB 
de  Tafulutlan,  que  eKtaran  de 
guurra,  y  cl  favor  y  ayuda  que 
para  l'Uo  aveya  dado  al  dicho 
frsj  Bartoloiiid  de  las  Casas,  y 


,  y»l- 


(ray   Pedro  de  Angulo, 

otros  RcligioKoe  que  eo  ello  ban 

cntendido Oct.   17, 

1540."  —  RsMESiL,    HUl.    de 
Chiapa  y    &aalemala,    lib.   3, 

t  "  AlgunoB  Indies  que  so- 
pieMen  taucr  miuistriles  altos, 
&  cliirimitis,  i  saoibuehes,  6 
llsutas,  6  slgunos  cantoros  de 
loB  que  aj  en  loa  MonaBtcrios 
de  vuestra  Orden." — RsMKBil., 
nut.  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala, 
lib.  3,  oap.  31. 
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the  chiefs  that  favoured  the  introduction  of  B.  XV. 
Christianity,  and  the  names  of  their  provinces,  ^^'  ^' 
which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history", 
and  perhaps  to  the  ethnology,  of  Central  America. 
They  were  Don  Juan,  Gh>vernor  (so  he  is  called) 
of  the  town  of  Atitlan,  Don  Jorge,  Principal  of 
the  town  of  Tecpanatitan,  Don  Miguel,  Principal 
of  the  town  of  Zizicaztenango,  and  Don  Gaspar, 
Principal  of  the  town  of  Tequizistlan. 

The  business  of  Las  Casas  at  Court  was 
finished,  and  the  monks,  for  whose  sustenance  the 
good  Bishop  of  Guatemala  had  provided,  were 
ready  to  leave  Spain,  when  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  detained  Las  Casas,  in  order  i^  p*"*. 
that  he  might  assist  at  certain  councils  which  Spain, 
were  about  to  be  held,  concerning  the  government 
of  the  Indies.  This  is  -the  second  time  within  a 
short  period,  that  we  have  seen  the  Authorities  in 
Spain  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  local 
knowledge  and  experience  of  eminent  persons  who 
had  lived  in  the  Indies. 

The  monks  chosen  to  aid  in  the  conversion  of 
Ghiatemala  consisted  of  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans.    The  Dominicans  were  detained  in  Spain,  prancii- 
as  Las  Casas  was  their  Vicar-General.     But  the  3^^^ 
Franciscans  were  sent  on,  and  with  them  went  Donum^M 

'  detamed  in 

Luis  Cancer,  carrying  all  the  letters  and  royal  Spwn. 
Orders  relating  to  the  province  of  Tuzulutlan, 
still  called  "  the  Land  of  War,"  but  which  now  de-  pnbUoation 
served  that  name  less  than  any  part  of  the  Indies.  J^e^?^^^ 
Before  sailing,  a  very  solemn  proclamation  was  ^^ '«» 
made  on  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral  at  Seville  of  Tniniatun, 
that  royal  Order  which  sternly  forbad  the  entrance  154*1.  ' 
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B.  XV.  for  the  present  of  any  lay  Spaniards  into  the 
^^'  y*  favoured  province  of  Tuzulutlan.  This  was  a 
precaution  adopted  by  Las  Casas,  who  weU  knew 
that  the  Provincial  Governors,  though  they  kissed 
the  royal  Orders  very  dutifully,  and  were  wont  to 
put  them,  after  the  Eastern  fashion,  upon  their 
heads,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  were 
extremely  dexterous  in  disobeying  them,  on  the 
pretext  that  His  Majesty  had  been  misinformed, 
or  had  been  informed  in  a  left-hand  manner 
{siniestramente).  Las  Casas,  therefore,  was  anxious 
to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  this  royal  Order 
in  Spain,  where  its  validity  could  not  be  denied. 


CHAPTEE  vrn. 

DISCOVERT  TO  THE  NORTH  OP  MEXICO— DEATH  OP 

ALVARADO EARTHQUAKE   AT   GUATEMALA 

GUATEMALA  GOVERNED  BY  AN  AUDIENCIA. 


THE  history  of  Guatemala  is  not  so  poor  and  B.  XV. 
infertile  as  to  be  included  in  the  account  of 


the  proceedings  of  the  monks  of  its  only  monas- 
tery, deeply  interesting  as  those  proceedings  are. 
The  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Tuznlutlan  did 
not,  probably,  excite  much  attention  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  Santiago  after  their  first  astonish- 
ment at  the  successful  beginning  of  that  conver- 
sion, and  when  their  mocking  laughter  was  no 
longer  applicable.  Not  that  we  must  imagine 
them  to  have  been  silenced.  A  prophet  of  ill, 
having  all  time  before  him,  and  most  human 
afiairs  admitting  of  frequent  reverses,  holds  a 
secure  position ;  and,  when  controverted  by  facts 
as  to  the  present  time,  has  only,  with  an  air  of 
increased  wisdom  corresponding  with  the  in- 
creased distance  of  his  foresight,  to  prophesy 
larger  evils  at  more  advanced  periods.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  men  who  had 
laughed  at  or  prophesied  against  Las  Casas  had 
enough  to  occupy  their  attention  in  their  own 
afiairs,  for  the  infant  colony  at  Guatemala  had  been 
anything  but  fiourishing.     The  town  of  Santiago 
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.  was  torn  by  those  small,  yet  vexations  disputes 
which  infest  a  colony;  and  these  colonies  in 
America  laboured  under  the  additional  difficulty 
arising  from  their  inhabitants  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  community  of  conquerors.  Every  private 
soldier  had  become  a  person  of  some  importance ; 
and,  contemplating  the  great  achievements  that  he 
had  taken  part  in,  each  one,  it  is  said,  thouglit  that 
he  alone  had  gained  New  Spain  for  tlie  Emperor.* 
Thus,  magnifying  his  own  merits,  and  diminishing 
those  of  others,  every  Spanish  colonist  was  a  man 
who  had  a  grievance.  This  spirit  of  discontent 
might  have  been  controlled,  and  frequently  was 
BO,  by  a  wise  and  just  Governor;  but  in  this 
colony  of  Guatemala,  the  Governor,  Pedro  de 
Alvanido,  had  acted  with  so  little  care  in  giving^ 

'8  eneomiendas,^  that  even  he  himself  confessed,  oii 
the  occasion  of  some  petition  on  the  subject  being 
presented  to  the  Town  Council,  that  "he  had 
been  deceived,  and  had  erred  much,  when  he  had  « 
divided  the  lands  amongst  his  people ;  on  which 
account  he  admitted  that  many  persons  had  a 
just  grievance  to  complain  of." 

Then  the  artizans  in  such  a  colony  were  a 
most  difficult  body  to  deal  with,  as  from  artizans 
they  had  been  developed  with  more  than  tropical 
rapidity  of  growth  into  aristocrats.     Moreover, 


*  "  Cada  uno  enlendia  que  ^  que  ^1  ae  avia  euganado  j  umAa 
lolo  good  sX  Rey  la  Nueva  |  inucho  quando  repartid  la  tiBira, 
Enprifia." — Reuesa-L,    Bitt.    de  I  por  lo  qiukl  jiutsmeDte  mnclias 


C/tiapa  y   Ouatemala,   lib. 
cap.  4.  ! 

t  "Quo  6  ^1  le  constava  iter 
ass!  \a  que  la  pedcion  deaia,  j  | 


estsTan  agraviados." — BSKMiL, 
Hilt,  de  Ckiapa  y  Ouattmala, 
lib.  4,  cap,  4. 
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where  wealth  had  been  so  suddenly  and  largely    B-  XV. 

acquired,    gaming,  a  favourite    vice  among  the  '_ 

Spaniards,  was  sure  to  flourish  largely.  In  such  w«itofper- 
a  community  almost  everything  was  fluent,  the  ooionj, 
nothing  consolidated.  The  following  fact  stri- 
kingly exemplifies  this  want  of  fixity.  Men  who 
have  been  habituated  to  power,  or  even  who  have 
onc-e  enjoyed  it,  seldom  like  any  other  than  an 
official  life ;  but,  in  Ouatemala,  Re^idores  were  seen 
to  lay  down  their  ofiices,  that  they  might  be  free 
to  go  where  they  listed.  The  Governor  Iiimself 
afforded  an  example  of  restless  enterprize,  which 
no  doubt  was  readily  followed. 

The  Indians  suffered  much  from  everything 
which  tended  to  make  the  colony  an  ill-ordered  SnOmins 

■'  _  of  the 

state,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  a  particular  iiniiiui«. 
dread  of  Alvarado's  cruelty.  They  were  known 
to  have  fled  in  large  numbers  on  the  rumour  of 
his  coming  back  from  any  of  his  numerous 
journeys,  when  they  doubtless  feared  that  they 
would  be  seized  upon  for  ship-building,  in  which 
kind  of  work  they  suflered  greatly.  Las  Casas 
Bays  that  Alvarado,  when  lie  was  accompanied  by 
large  bodies  of  Indian  troops,  permitted  canni- 
balism in  bis  camp,  an  accusation  which  has 
hardly  been  brought  against  any  otlier  com- 
mander. The  Bishop  of  (Guatemala,  an  intimate 
and  affectionate  friend  of  Alvarado's  (who,  with 
all  liis  careless  atrocity,  seems  to  have  had  some- 
thing about  him  which  attached  men),  inlbrms  Bishop  of 
the  Emperor,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  tlie  20th  of  j^"^'' 
January,  1539,  that  now  was  not  the  time  for  the 
Indiana  to  pay  any  such  things  as  tithes,  ibr  wliat 


.lie;  can 

pBj  lithef.  ^^^ 
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they  gave  their  masters  was  as  much  as  they 
could  pay.  "  They  are  most  poor,"  he  says, 
"  having  only  a  little  maize,  a  grinding-stone,  a 
pot  to  boil  in,  a  hammock,  and  a  little  hut  of 
straw,  with  four  posts,  which  every  day  is  humt 
down.  They  need  not  one  protector  only,  but 
a  thousand,  and  generally  we  are  at  feud  with, 
the  governors,"* 

As  to  Alvarado,  it  can  hardly  so  well  be  said 
that  he  governed,  as  that  he  came  and  devastated 
and  distributed, — so  much  was  he  absent,  and 
absent  not  for  the  good  of  his  colony,  but  for  the 
promotion  of  his  own  interests.  It  will  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  Peru  liow  he  went  thither  when  the 
riches  of  that  country  were  noised  abroad,  and 
what  a  poor  ending  his  expedition  there  had. 
Thia  was  not  the  only  enterprize  he  undertook  in 
provinces  remote  from  his  own  government.  In 
his  first  visit  to  Spain  he  liad  gained  some  favour 
by  promising  the  Spanish  Court — a  promise  he 
had  since  renewed — to  make  expeditions  in  the 
South  Sea,  in  order  to  search  for  spice  islands,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  constructed  a  fleet  consisting 
of  ten  or  twelve  great  ships,  a  galley,  and  several 
row-boats  with  lateen  sails, — without  doubt  at 
great  cost  of  Indian  life. 

Kow,  it  happened  that,  while  Las  Casas  was  in 


•  "No  es  tieinpo  que  dieimen 
(los  Indios),  i  baxta  lo  qu«  iaa 
i.  SOB  unoa.  San  jKibrliiiinoB,  i 
Bolo  tienen  an  poco  de  Mtihiz, 
unft  piedra  para  moler,  nnft  olla 
parn  (wer,  i  un  petate  en  que 
dormir,  i  ana  casilla  de  p^a  <te 
4  pftlos  que  cadft  dia  le  lea  quenu. 


Necesitan  no  an  protetor  eino 
mil,  i  genendmente  tencmM  com- 
potenuiae  uou  los  Goveniadorea." 
—Al  ExpEEiDoK,  Ewacorrs 
GuATEtULEKSiB,  Santiago  d« 
Guatemaia,  zo  £itero,  I539> 
Coleccioa  de  Mimoz,  US.,  tain. 
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Spain,  the  question  of  discovery  northwards  was    B.  XV. 
much  considered  at  Mexico.     In  the  year  1538  a 
certain  Francucan  monk,  Marcos  of  Kice,  had  Aoconat 
penetrated  into  the  country  north  of  Culhuacan,  brMar<»» 
and  had  arrived  at  Sybola.     He  returned,  giving  °^  "'"*■ 
a  wonderful  account  of  the  seven  cities  of  Sybola, 


EARLY    DISCOVERIES 
NORTH     OF 
M  EXICO 


and  saying  how.  the  farther  you  went  north- 
wards (i.e.,  towards  the  country  now  known 
as  the  gold  regions  of  California),  tlie  more 
peopled  the  country  was,  and  more  rich  with  gold 
and  turquoises.  An  expedition  was  accordingly 
sent  in  the  direction  tliat  he  indicated,  but  it 
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Projected 

by  Pedro 
Alvonuto. 


proved  unsuccessful.*  Mendoza,  the  Vice-Koy  of 
Mexico,  and  Cortes,  had  concerted  measures  to 
make  this  discovery  and  conquest  for  themselves, 
but  they  could  not  agree.  The  Marquis  was 
then  obliged  to  go  to  Spain,  and  the  Vice-Eoy 
sent  for  Alvarado,  intending  to  make  use  of  him 
and  his  ships  for  this  expedition  northwards. 
Alvarado,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventurer, 
ready  to  go  northwards,  or  southwards,  or  any- 
where (in  truth,  he  had  already  had  the  Cali- 
fornian  project  in  his  mind),+  accepted  the  Vice- 
Roy's  invitation,  and  came  to  terms  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  this  enterprize.  In  this  maimer 
the  discovery  not  only  of  California,  but  of  its 
mineral  riches  would  probably  have  been  made 
,  ^  by  Alvarado,  if  he  had  lived  to  make  any  discovery 
at  all.  On  his  return,  however,  from  Mexico 
to  his  fleet,  as  he  passed  tlirough  the  province 
of  Xatisco,  he  found  some  Indian  towns  in 
revolt,  and  he  went  to  assist  the  Spanish  Com- 
mander of  that  district  to  make  war  against 
the  rebels.  It  was  at  a  place  called  Ezatlau  that 
he  found  this  Commander,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  attack  of  a  rocky  fortress  to  which  the 
Indians  had  retired.  The  enemy  fought  so  well, 
that  the  Spanish  forces  were  compelled  to  fly. 


•  See  Togaije  de  Cibola,  par 
Pkdbo  he  CibtaS'bba  dk  Na- 

OSBA.    TESBiOK-COMPABB,  Voy 

aget. 

t  "El  Viirey  embio  por  el 
Ailalantiulo  don  Pedro  de  At- 
vurado  que  andava  por  el  mar 
del  8ur  con  uaa  (lota  de  di^K  6 
doze  navlog  grande*,  nna  galera. 


y  otraa  fnata«  de  remo,  otm  in- 
teoto  de  yr  4  deacitbrir  1m  !■!«■ 
de  Ib  Especerfa,  como  sfia  pK^ 
metldo  al  Eiupvrador  por  diM 
veies,  6  U  punta  de  V»UenaB,  qua 
otroe  Uamiui  CalifomiM,  pom 
coiicertarse  con  ^1." — Keubsal, 
Hut  de  Chiapa  y  Oualvmala, 
lib.  4,  0^1.  I, 
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The  mountain  which  the  Spaniards  had  ascended 
to  make  the  attack  was  very  precipitous,  and 
some  of  the  horses,  being  unable  to  maintain  their 
footing,  fell  sheer  down  the  precipices.  Amongst 
them  came  one  directly  in  the  line  of  pathway 
that  Alvarado  was  ascending.  The  Adelantado 
saw  the  danger,  and  promptly  dismounted.  By 
so  doing  he  avoided  the  falling  animal,  but  not  so 
a  large  piec«  of  rock  which  the  horse,  in  its  descent, 
had  struck  against  and  dislodged.  This  mass 
came  bounding  down  the  mountain,  struck 
Alvarado,  aud  carried  him  along  with  it,  breaking 
his  bones,  it  is  said,  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 
horse-mill.  His  men  took  him  up,  and  carried 
him  to  the  city  of  Guodalaxara,  twenty-one 
le^ues  distant.  His  present  danger  and  his 
sufferings  brought  his  sIds  vividly  before  him 
during  the  journey.  On  his  arrival  at  the  town 
he  made  his  confession ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
■  wept  over  his  many  errors,  cruelties,  and  acts  of 
injustice,  praying  pardon  of  God  in  respect  of  all 
that  he  had  done ;  for,  as  the  clironicler  innocently 
or  ironically  adds,  the  injured  persona  were  dead 
and  absent  {por  set  muertoay  ausentes  loa  o/endidos). 
The  remainder  of  Alvarado's  short  time  on  earth 
was  filled  with  lamentations.  One  day,  when  he 
was  uttering  more  sighs  and  groans  tlian  usual,  a 
friend  who  was  standing  near  made  thin  inquiry, 
"What  part  is  it  which  Your  Lordship  suffers  most 
from  ?"  and  he  answered  "  M  alma"  (the  soul). 
Shortly  afterwards,  having  received  the  sacraments, 
he  died.  His  death  took  place  in  July,  1541. 
Las  Casas  hopes  that  Alvarado's  unfortunate 
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end  may  be  the  punishment  which  God  intended 
for  him,  and  that  there  may  be  some  hope  for 
his  soul.  That  his  remorse  was  genuine  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance. 
When  dying,  being  too  much  exhausted  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  a  will,  he  gave  general  tes- 
tamentary instructions  for  his  brother  and  the 
Bishop  of  Guatemala  to  discharge  those  obligations 
which  might  be  due  from  him,  and  which  might 
be  a  burden  upon  his  conscience,  mentioning 
that  he  had  talked  with  the  said  Bishop  many 
times  upon  the  subject.  Tlie  Bishop  did  arrange 
the  will,  having  received  full  powers  from  hia 
co-executor,  Juan  de  Alvarado.  The  tenour  of 
the  instrument  is  most  extraordinary :  it  lays 
open  with  a  fearless  hand  the  misdoings  of  the 
Adelautado,  aod  is  mere  like  ii  record  of  confession 
and  ahsolution  than  a  testamentary  paper. 

The  first  clause  states  that  Alvarado  left,  in 
the  valley  close  to  the  town  of  Guatemala,  an 
estate  with  many  married  slaves  upon  it,  who, 
the  Bishop  declai-es,  were  not,  in  his  opinion, 
made  slaves  with  a  sale  oonscience ;  "  for"  (these 
are  the  exact  words  of  the  will),  "  in  the  first 
years  of  the  peopling  of  the  said  estate,  the  said 
Adelantado  called  together  the  principal  lords 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  towns  which  be  held  in  emo- 
jiiiencla^  and  made  to  them  a  certain  discourse, 
and  required  each  lord  of  each  town  to  give 
him  so  many  lamilies,  with  the  heads  of  the 
families,  that  they  might  be  brought  together  and 
settled  on  the  said  estate.  These  Indian  chiefs, 
as  they  held  him  for  Lord,  and  as  he  had  coa- 
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quered  them,  gave  him  these  families,  according   B.  XV. 
to  his  request.     He  branded  the  greater  part  of  J^^J^ 
them  for  slaves,  without  any  previous  examina- 
tion.    And  for  the  discharge  of  the  conscience  of 
the  said  Adelantado,  conformably  to  that  which 
had  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  in  discourse, 
and   to  that  which  I  knew  to  be  his  wish,  iTheBiahop 
declare  that  he  left  as  freemen  all  the  Indian  ^[^'i^^M 
slaves  which  are  on  the  said  estate,  and  also  their  ^  '^*^'"» 
wives  and  children."* 

The  Bishop  then  proceeds  to  create  this  estate  And  makes 
into  an  encomienda^  the  rents  and  profits  arising  into  an 
from  which  he  devotes  to  founding  two  chap-J[J2^*" 
laincies,  the  chaplains  being  obliged  to  say  certain 
masses  for  the  souls  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and 
Beatrice  de  la  Cueva,  his  wife. 

If  there  should  be  any  surplus  after  this 
charge,  it  is  to  go  to  the  poor  of  Guatemala,  and 
to  provide  marriage  portions  for  the  orphan 
daughters  of  the  Conquerors. 

The  next  provision  of  the  will  declares  what 
is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  slaves  in  the  Airirtdo's 
mines,  whom  Alvarado  had  made  slaves  unjustly,  the  mtni>« 


•  "Porque  en  los  anoe  pri- 
meros  de  la  poblacion  de  la  dicha 
labran^a,  el  dicho  Adelantado 
llam6  4  los  senores  principales 
de  Io0  demas  paeblos  qne  el 
dicho  Adelantado  tenia  en  enco- 
mienda,  €  les  hizo  cierta  platica, 
y  les  pidi6  4  cada  senor  de  cada 
pneblo  que  le  diessen  tantas  casas 
con  SOS  principales  para  las  poner 
i  juntar  en  la  dicha  labran^a. 
Los  quales  como  le  tuviessen  por 
senor,  6  averlos  ^1  conquistado 
le    las  dieron    assi    como    las 


pidiS.  Ease  herr6  por  esclavos 
los  mas  deilos  sin  preoeder  otro 
ex4men.  £  para  descargo  de  la 
conciencia  del  dicho  Adelantado, 
y  oonforme  4  lo  qne  yo  con  €1 
tenia  comunicado  ^  platicador  J 
4  lo  que  sabia  de  sn  voluntad, 
digo :  qne  dex6  por  libres  4 
todos  los  Indios  esclaYoa  que 
entan  en  la  dicha  labran^  milpa, 
6  4  sus  mugeres  6  hijos."— 
Remesal,  Hist,  de  Chiapa  jf 
ChuUemala,  lib.  4,  cap.  7* 
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It  begins  thus — "  Item ;  for  as  much  as  the  said 
Adelantado  (may  he  be  in  glory !)  loft  many 
slaves  dig^ng  gold  in  the  mines,  which  was  a 
great  charge  upon  his  soul,  as  he  had  demanded 
them  from  the  Indians  whom  he  held  in  encO' 
mienda,  and  tliey  had  given  them  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
clause,  which  wrong  I  many  times  spoke  to  him. 
about,  and  he  acknowledged  it,  but  because  he 
had  many  debts,  he  did  not  dare  to  do  that  which 
was  suitable  for  his  conscience'  sake.  And  the 
said  Adelantado  always  told  me  that  when  he 
should  see  himself  free  from  debt,  he  would  set 
free  these  slaves." 

Having  made  this  exordium,  the  Bishop  pn>- 
a-  ceeds  to  declare  that  the  said  slaves  shall  be  set 
free  after  they  have  earned  enough  money  to  pay 
the  debts  of  the  Adelantado,  and  to  provide  some- 
thing lor  the  portions  of  his  natural  children. 
Meanwhile  they  were  to  be  well  cared  for  and 
well  instructed,  and  ultimately  were  to  be  settled 
upon  the  before-named  estate. 

Finally,  there  is  a  clause  in  the  will  stating 
the  great  conquests  in  which  Alvarado  had  been 
concerned  in  the  Indies,  and  proceeding  to 
say  that  he  is  much  indebted*  to  the  natives} 
by  which,  as  I  read  the  passage,  is  meant 
that  they  have  many  claims  upon  him  for 
terrible  injuries  done  to  them.  But  as  these 
claims  could  not  be  ascertained,  and  Alvarado's 
conscience  be  freed  in  that  respect,  as  the  next  best 

*  "  En  las  qualee  conquiEtaii  en  muchu  I'd  cargo  k  loa  nniuialea 
dellu." — Rkuebil,  Sitl.  de  Chiapa  y  Guatemala,  lib.  4,  o.  9. 
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thing,  the  prelate  appoints  five  hundred  golden   B.  XV. 
pesos  to  be  sent  to  Castille  for  the  redemption  of  ' 

captives.  This  is  a  strange  way  of  providing  for 
such  a  burthen  of  the  conscience.  At  least,  the 
money  might  have  been  spent  in  the  Indies. 
But  we  must  not  quarrel  with  the  ways  men  have 
of  showing  conscientiousness,  so  that  there  be 
any  shown  at  all. 

The  foregoing  provisions  of  Alvarado's  will, 
drawn  up  by  the  Bishop,  do  not  exactly  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  justice,  and  would  by  no  means 
have  satisfied  Las  Casas,  who  was  always  averse 
to  compromises.  But  the  provisions  were  pro- 
bably very  discreet,  and  were  such,  no  doubt,  as 
the  temper  of  the  limes  could  bean  The  wi  is 
a  &tal  piece  of  evidence  against  Alvarado  as  a 
governor.  No  such  transactions,  so  completely  ooninrt 
violating  all  legality  as  well  as  natural  justice,  ^JwIJSo 
were  ever  brought  home  to  Cortes.  This  evidence  ^^  ^'^^^ 
completes  the  charge  that  has  been  steadily  made 
throughout  this  history  against  Alvarado,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  most  pernicious  adven- 
turers concerned  in  the  conquest  of  the  Indies. 
His  earliest  appearance  upon  the  page  of  history, 
when  he  authorized  that  massacre  of  the  Mexican 
lords  which  led  to  the  first  great  uprising  of  the 
citizens  of  Mexico,*  afforded  but  a  fitting  prelude 
to  the  long  chant  of  woe  which  this  man's  deeds 
evoked  from  the  suffering  natives  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  New  World. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 

•  See  vol.  2,  book  lo,  ch.  7,  p.  391. 
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B.  XY.  Commander  was  looted  upon  then  as  we  look 
'^-  ^-  upon  liim  now ;  but,  being  a  pious  man,  (a  cha>- 
racter  which  history  has  shown  to  be  not  incon- 
consistent  with  considerable  cruelty,)  and  also  a 
truthful  and  sincere  man,  there  were  doubtless 
many  good  persons  who  had  much  regard  for 
him.  Domingo  de  Betanzos  had  been  his  con- 
fessor. The  Bishop  of  Guatemala  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  executorsliip,  but  we  have  a  proof  of 
the  strength  of  afifeetion  which  existed  'between 
Alvarado  and  the  Bishop  in  a  clause  of  that 
prelate's  own  wiU,  in  which  he  says  how  he 
loved  the  Adelantado  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
much,  and  how  he,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  love  the 
Bishop  much,  showing  this  love  both  by  hia 
words  and  by  his  works  ;*  and  then  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  appoint  a  fund  for  sajing  masses  for 
the  soul  of  Alvarado.  These  things  are  worthy 
of  notice,  as  they  enable  us  somewhat  better  to 
understand  the  men  of  those  times,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  they  acted. 

The  news  of  Alvarado's  death  was  not  slow 
NevBot  in  reaching  his  city  of  Santiago  de  Ghiatemala, 
<ie^  " '  where,  as  the  chronicler  remarks,  in  spite  of  the 
Q^^ais.  '■^'^  Spanish  proverb,  that  "  bad  news  is  always 
true  news"  {que  la  mala  nueva  siempre  es  cierta), 
the  inhabitants  did  not  believe  the  intelligence, 
until  it  was  confirmed  by  a  formal  despatcli  from 
the  Vice-Roy  of  Mexico,     Upon  receiving  this 


•  "  Item  declaro,  que  al  Ade- 
lantado Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
JO   le   quiie   mncho,   y    61   nasi 
moeird  qacrenne.  en 


obrasyenpalabra*." — Bexesal, 
Sist.  de  Chiapa  y  Ovalemala, 
lib,  4,  cap,  lo. 
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confirmation,  Alvarado's  wife,  Donna  Beatrice  de  B.  XV. 
la  Cueva,  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  frantic 
grief.  She  had  all  the  house,  inside  and  outside,  Fnntic 
halls,  courts,  kitchens,  mess-rooms,  stables,  and^^oede 
offices,  smeared  with  black.  She  herself  retired  ^  ^*^ 
to  an  obscure  apartment  where  she  would  not 
allow  a  ray  of  light  to  enter.  She  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  for  several  days.  She  would  not 
listen  to  any  consolation.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  from  her  but  sobs,  cries,  and  groans  of 
phrenzied  agony.  Her  whole  conduct  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  senses.  Pedro  de 
Angulo,  who  had  returned  from  Mexico,  went  to 
condole  with  her,  and,  in  spite  of  her  refusing  to 
be  consoled,  persisted  in  saying  what  he  could 
to  comfort  the  bereaved  woman,  and  to  subdue  her 
into  a  state  of  resignation.  He  told  her  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  evils  with  which  God  chastised 
men ;  great  evils,  and  small  evils.  It  was  a  great 
evil  when  He  deprived  them  of  grace  in  this  life, 
or  of  heaven  in  the  life  to  come.  It  was  a  small 
evil  when  He  deprived  them  of  temporal  things, 
such  as  estates,  children,  wives,  or  husbands; 
whereupon  she  sprang  up  like  a  viper  that  had 
been  trodden  upon  (como  una  rnvora  pisada\  and 
exclaimed,  "  Get  out.  Father,  and  come  not  hither 
to  me  with  these  sermons;  peradventure,  has 
God  any  greater  evil  to  afflict  me  with,  after 
having  deprived  me  of  my  lord,  the  Adelantado  ?"* 
These  words  were  afterwards  much  remembered. 

*  "  For  Tentura  tiene  Dios  hum  mal  qae  hazerme,  deepaes  de 
averme  quitado  al  Adelantado  mi  sefior  P"— Rbmssal,  Hut,  de 
Chiapa  y  Ouatemala,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 
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Notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  her  sorrow,  ' 
Beatrice  de  la  Cueva  did  not  neglect  her  interests, 
or  perhaps,  we  may  charitably  say,  the  interests  ' 
which  had  been  those  of  her  dead  husband.     The  ' 
chronicler  says,  "  Her  ambition  exceeded  her  grief, 
and  the  love  of"  rule  was  deeper  than  the  skirts  i 
of  her  widow's  weeds,  or  the  folds  of  her  widow's 
veil."*     The  Vice-Eoy,  in   his  letter  communi- 
cating the  death  of  Alvarado,  had  suggested  that  . 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva  should  be  appointed  Gover- 
nor until  the  Emperor's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
But  Beatrice  desired  this  appointment  for  herself, 
and,  after  the  exequies  ofher  husband,  which  lasted  i 
nine  continuous  days,  were  ended,  she  invited  to 
her  house  the  Bisliop,  the  Alcaldes,  and  the  Begi- 
doi-s,  and  urged  them  to  elect  her  as  Governor. 
A  council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  September,  1541, 
and,  after  much  discussion, f  she  was  chosen  as 
Governadora  —  the    first    instance    of   a   woman 
having  obtained  that  office  in  the  Indies.     She 
named  as  Lieutenant-Governor  her  brother,  Don 
Francisco  de  la  Cueva,     In  the  public  document 
appointing    hira,    she    signed    herself    "  Donna 
Beatrice    la    Sinventura"    (Dame    Beatrice    the 
Hapless  One),  and  the  words  la  Sinventura  were 
written  over  the  others,  so  that  they  only  were   ' 


•  "TcoDtodoaeBtusextreinos 
excediaaa  tunbimon^liui  14gritCBB, 
J  el  desseo  de  mnudar  la  falda 
del  mongil  j  pliegues  de  la  tocn." 
— Hbmesal,  MUt.  de  C/iiapa  y 
Ouatemalu,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 

t  Oiieoft})e.ilcal(le«.Gonfalo 
Ortb,  steadiljr  opposed  her  ap- 


pointment. The  Secretary  has 
lefl  half  a  page  blanli  to  reoord 
the  objcctiona  which  Ortiz  made  ; 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  anfthing 
that  was  omitted  to  be  done  on 
that  day  was  most  likely  to  re- 
main incomplete  fur  ever. 
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legible,  "  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  known  by 
any  other  name."* 

Her  goTeroraent  was  a  very  brief  one  indeed, 
and  is  only  signalized  by  an  extraordinary  cala- 
mity. It  was  mentioned,  when  recording  the 
choice  made  of  a  site  for  the  town  of  Santiago, 
that,  smiling  and  fertile  as  tlie  country  looked,  a 
more  treacherous  position  could  hardly  have  been 
found.  Wliile  the  Guatemalans  were  celebrating 
the  pompous  obsequies  of  the  defunct  Oovemor, 
a  terrible  tropical  rain  commenced,  which  lasted 
three  days  and  three  nights;  and  in  the  night 
succeeding  that  day  on  which  Don  Francisco  de 
la  Cueva  was  received  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
being  the  i  ith  of  September,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  dreadful  earthquake  took  place. 
Neitiier  was  it  an  earthquake  alone  which,  on 
this  eventful  night,  tiu-eatened  the  unibrtunate 
inhabitants  of  Santiago.  From  the  Volcan  del 
Agua  proceeded  vast  torrents  of  water,  which, 
uniting  together,  hurled  down  before  them  huge 
rocks  upon  the  devoted  city,  sweeping  away 
whole  houses  into  the  adjacent  river.  The  unfor- 
tunate Dame  Beatrice,  now  "  Hapless"  indeed, 
rose  hastily,  and,  followed  by  her  terrified  women, 
who  were  some  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  the  place, 
quitted  her  apartments,  which  were  low,  and  so 
far  secure,  and  fled  to  her  oratory,  a  lofty  build- 
ing. There  she  ascended  the  altjir  and  clung  to 
the  feet  of  "  a  Christ  which  served  for  the  altar- 
piece,"  uttering  the  tenderest  words  of  supplica^ 

*  BsHRaM.  hftd  teen  the  docament.  S«e  Sitt.  de  CHapa  y 
Oaatemala,  lib.  4,  c*p.  3. 
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B.  XV.  tion.     But   soon   there   came    another  shock  of 
^'''-  ^'    earthquake :  the  building  fell  asunder  into  pieces, 
Death  of    and  buried  Donna  Beatrice   and   all   her  ladies 
beneath  its  ruins.     Thus  ended  her  brief  govern- 
ment of  two  days. 

The  daughters  of  Alvarado,  more  fortunate 
than  their  mother-in-law,  when,  at  the  first  alarm, 


they  songht  to  join  her,  were  carried  away  by  a 
flood  of  water,  which  bore  along  with  them  the 
walla  of  the  house,  and  the  garden,  and  the 
orange-trees  that  were  in  it,  and  set  them  down 
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safely  at  a  distance  of  about  four  bowshots  from  B.  XV. 
the  town.*  ^^'^' 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of  that  night 
there  were  some  stout-hearted  persons  who  did 
not  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  succour  the  feeble  and  the  suflTering 
among  their  fellow- citizens.  Urged  by  the 
Bishop,  the  greater  part  of  these  brave  men  made 
their  way  to  the  Qt)vemment-house,  which  was 
especially  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters,  being 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  town  nearest  to  the 
Volcan  de  Agua.  But,  when  they  had  reached 
the  abode  of  the  unfortunate  Dame  Beatrice,  a 
brindled  cow,  maddened  with  terror,  forbade  all 
ingress,  making  repeated  charges  upon  the  people, 
who,  in  their  phrenzied  fear,  believed  that  they 
saw  in  the  air  the  phantasms  of  foul  demons. 

The  most  frightful  apparition  was  a  negro  of 
great  stature,  who  walked  upon  the  waters,  and 
was  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  who  pitied 
no  one,  and  assisted  no  one,  however  much  he 
was  implored.  The  imaginative  may  see  in  this 
negro  the  Genius  of  slavery:  the  cautious  and 
prosaic  will  discern  some  maltreated  Indian  or 
negro  who  thought  that  the  earthquake  and  the 
flood  had  come  at  last  to  revenge  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  his  race. 

The  real  terrors  of  the  night,  however,  were 
great  enough,  and,  when  the  morning  broke,  an 


*  .  .  .  .  Ilev61as  oon  las  paredes 
del  huerto  de  la  oasa  ^  oon  loe 
DaranjoB;  €  como  las  tom6  el 
hilo  del  ag^aa,  lleT61as  bien  quatro 


tiros  de  ballesta  fuera  de  la 
oibdad." — Oyibdo,  HUt  Oen,  y 
Nat.  de  India$,  lib.  41,  cap.  3, 
p.  a8. 
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B.  XV.  almost  unparalleled  scene  of  devastation  presented 
*^''-  ^-  itself.  The  Volcan  del  Ag;ua  was  quite  altered  in 
bo  form,  having  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  summit. 

Huge  stones  covered  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 
The  trees  of  primieval  forests  were  in  the  streets. 
The  lower  lands,  which  had  been  so  fertile,  and 
the  town  itself,  were  covered  many  feet  deep  with 
mud.  But  these  were  not  the  first  things  which 
the  survivors  cared  to  notice.  The  father  found 
his  son  dead,  the  brotlier  his  brother,  the  husband 
his  wife,  the  mother  her  child.  In  all,  the  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  nearly  six  hundred 
persons :  the  town  was,  in  parts,  a  heapof  ruins. 

It  will  show  the  influence  of  the  good  Bishop, 
that  he  contrived  to  persuade  the  people  to  bury 
Beatrice  de  la  Cueva,  though  all  attributed  the 
earthquake  to  her  blasphemy,  and  thought  that 
the  fate  of  Jezebel  would  have  been  good  enough 
for  her.  The  death  of  the  Governadora  and  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  city  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  government.  Upon  the  advice 
of  the  cliief  lawyer  there,  Francisco  de  la  Cueva 
gave  up  his  delegated  authority,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Beatrice, 
A  council  was  summoned  of  all  the  persons  con- 
nected^n-ith  the  government  of  Guatemala.  Its 
sitting  was  short,  for  men  feared  that  the  building 
would  come  down  upon  them.  The  result  of 
its  deliberations  was,  that  the  Bishop  of  Guate- 
mala and  Francisco  de  la  Cueva  should  be  nomi- 
■^o*  nated  as  joint  governors.     Tlie  people,  terrified 

nomiuted.  at  the  late  earthquake,  began  to  quit  the  city ; 
but  this  was  interdicted.     Then  the  old  question 
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arose  respecting  a  change  in  the  site  of  the  city.  B.  XT. 
It  was  finally  resolved  that  the  site  should  be  *^^' 
changed.     Some  thought  that  it  should  be  in  the 
valley  of  Petapa,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that 
it  should  be  in  that  of  Mixco ;  but  so  rooted  were 


tr''f^"^'vv';vi;l 


THE    THREE   SITES    OF 
GUATEMALA. 


the  majority  of  tliem  to  that  particular  locality 
and  so  desirous  were  they  of  being  near  their 
farms,  that  after  the  first  alarm  had  worn  off,  they 
did  not  move  to  a  greater  distance  tliau  a  league  ^  f 
or  half  a  league    from    their    former    position,  «hanged. 
choosing  the  driest  part  of  the    valley   to   the 
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B.  XV.  nortii-east  of  the  old  town.*    One  circumstancel 
*^''        that  helped  to  confirm  them  in  their  determiua-l 
tion  was,  that  the  Indians  were  accustomed  tofl 
come  to  the  Valley  of  Panchoy  with  provisions,  I 
and  to  render  personal  services,  and  that  it  might 
be  diihcult  to  get  them  to  come  to  another  spot.f 
At  no  time  were   tlie   personal  services  of  the 
Indians  more  precious  than  at  the  building  of  %J 
town,  for  all  the  burdens  fell  upon  their  mach*j 
vexed  shoulders.     Some  humanity  was  shown  s 
this  period    by  the  authorities  of  Guatemala  ii^l 
limiting  the  weight  that  any  Indian  was  to  carry>f 
to  two  arrobas-X 

The  4th  of  December,  1543,  was  the  day  ond 
which  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  their  new 
quarters.  The  former  town  was  now  called  ^herj 
Ciudad  Fieja. 


*  According  to  Jr.iBBOB  [Hiit. 
de  Guatemala,  tom.  3,  trat.  6, 
cap.  4),  B  government  eogineer 
•irived  most  opportunely  et  this 
juncture,  and  it  wan  by  liis  advice, 
and  contrary  to  the  firvt  wisheB 
of  tlie  m&jorit^  of  the  iohabitaota, 
that  the  Becoiid  site  of  the  town 
waa  chosan,  Idonot  givecrcdit 
to  this  Btnteinent,  Dotnithataod- 
ing  itn  being  Bupported  by  Dlany 
probable  detaila  ;  and  I  suspect 
that  Antoneli's  report  had  refe- 
rence to  some  other  occaaion  on 
which  a  change  of  site  vma  in 

The  investigation  of  the  earth's 
tarCux  vaa  a  study  not  known 
in  those  times,  and  the  aecood 
town  of  Guattimala  remained  to 
b«  t  mark  for  earthquakM  for  a  | 


hundred  years,  until,  after  t 
great  one  of  1773,  a  new   spofc^ 
was    chosen,    at   a   dtstAUce    of 
twenty-six    wiles  Irom   the   old 

f  .  .  .  .  y  estar  ya  los  Indioa 
do   la    tierra    ftcostumbrados 
venir  en   aquella  parte,  uon    1 
provision  y  servicio.  y  fueramoy  j 
dificultoao  llevarloE  6.  otrn  part«.** 
Remebal,  Siat.  de   Ckiapa  jr  J 
Oiiatemala,  lib.  "j,  cap.  3 

X  Ao    ai-roba    is   tweotry-fiTa 
pounds,  CafltiUiao  " 

the  other  provinces  of  Spain  tba  1 
weight  slightly  varied.  See  Jos.  ' 
QiBcii.  Cavallbbo.  Br«i>»  I 
Cutejo  J/  Valance  de  lot  p«*OMfA 
y  medidof  de  variae  ■ 
^c.     Madrid,  173 


^* Audiencia'  for  Guatemala  appointed.     891 

The  joint  government  of  the  Bishop  and  of  B.  XV. 
Don  Francisco  de  la  Cueva  did  not  subsist  long,  ^^^-J^ 
being  superseded  by  an  Audiencia  appointed  mAudieneia 
the  ensuing  year,  1542,  which  was  to  govern  both  for^^° 
Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  and  for  that  purpose  ^^^^^"'^ 
to  have  its  seat  of  government  on  the  confines  of 
these  two  provinces,  on  which  account  it  was 
called    "Za   Audiencia   de   los    Conjinea.^^      The 
President  named  was  Alonzo  de  Maldonado,*  an 
Auditor  of  the  Eoyal  Audiencia  of  Mexico,  already 
well  known   to   the   readers  of  this  history  as 
having  signed,  when  Governor,   the  agreement 
with  Las  Casas  and  the  Dominicans,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  spiritual  and  peaceful  conquest  of 
"  the  Land  of  War"  had  been  accomplished. 


*  Besnal  Diaz,  speaking  of 
another  Maldonado,  describes 
the  Governor  of  Guatemala  as 
«  Alonzo  Maldonado  the  Good." 


— "  No  ea  este  el  Lioenciido 
Alonso  Maldonado  el  bueno,  que 
fu^  Govemador  de  Guatemala." 
— Cap.  196. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


triumph  of  the   domisicasb  in   gdatemai.a 

"the  land  of  war"  is  called  "the  land 

OF  peace" THE  PINAL  LABOURS  AND  DEATH  OP 

DOMINQO   DE    BETANZOS. 

B.  XV.  rpBIE  history  of  Guatemala  oscillates  curiously 
•  ^'  J-  between  Church  and  State.  Now,  amidst  the 
crowd  of  wild  men,  and  in  the  progress  of  strange 
events,  a  steel-clad  personage  stands  forth  pre- 
eminently, marehalluig  the  order  of  battle;  now 
a  cowled  and  sandalled  figure,  strong  only  in  its 
humbleness,  is  seen  to  prevail  over  enemies  not 
less  fierce,  and  to  exercise  a  sway  compared  with 
which  that  of  the  warrior  is  poor,  transitory,  and 
superficial.  Something  of  this  kind  of  alterna- 
tion is  visible  throughout  the  early  annals  of  the 
New  World,  but  its  character  ia  more  distinctly 
marked  in  Guatemala  than  elsewhere.  Having 
shown  what  the  civil  government  of  Guatemala 
had  finally  settled  down  into,  our  narrative  returna 
to  the  deserted  Dominican  monastery  in  that  city, 
which  happily  was  not  long  left  uninhabited  this 
Pedro  de  time,  as  Pedi'o  de  Angulo  came  back  from  the 
returns  to  Chapter  of  his  Order,  which  had  been  held  in 
OuMnitio.  M;exico  in  the  year  1538,  bringing  with  him  four 
other  Dominican  monks — two  of  whom  afterwards 
became  very  celebrated  for  their  zeal — namely, 
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Father  Juan  de  Torres  and  Father  Matthias  de 
Paz.  Amongst  other  things  for  which  the  latter 
is  much  praised  was  his  introduction  of  the  use 
of  the  rosary,  in  order  to  extirpate,  it  is  said, 
the  superstitions*  of  the  Indians.  The  private 
history  of  Father  Matthias  is  curious.  He  had 
fled  from  matrimony  to  monastic  life ;  and  on  the 
very  day,  it  is  said,  that  he  was  to  have  been 
married,  he  preferred  the  espousals  of  the  Church 
to  those  other  espousals  "which  the  world  so 
much  esteems  and  desires.^f 

In  the  year  154a,  after  an  absence  of  four 
years,  Luis  Cancer,  the  companion  of  Las  Casas,  B^j™ 
returned  to  his  monastery  at  Santiago,  or  probably  Oane^r. 
to  the  new  monastery  in  the  new  town,  and 
joined  his  brother,  Pedro  de  Angulo,  bringing 
with  him  the  various  decrees  which  Las  Casas 
had  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Indians  of  Tuzu- 
lutlan.  Father  Luis  had  also,  by  dint  of  many 
entreaties,  persuaded  a  guardian  of  the  Order  of 
San  Francisco  to  give  him  some  Indians  who 
knew  how  to  sing  and  to  play  church  music.  { 


•  '<  De  lot  Bintos  fundadores 
liizo  macho  el  nanto  fraj  Matias 
de  Paz,  plantando  (para  eztirpar 
8118  Bupenticionea)  la  8aiita  devo- 
don  del  Rosario  de  la  Virgen 
nuestra  Senora  en  los  Indios." 
— Fbbnandbz,  HUt  EccUi., 
cap.  41. 

t  "  He  oydo  dezir  d^l  &  per- 
8ona  fide  digna,  que  ooiioci6  y 
trat6  al  Padre  fray  Matlas,  que 
estando  oonoertado  para  casarse, 
la  noche  que  se  avia  de  desposar 
8e   fu^    al   oonvento   de    Santo 


Domingo  de  M^zioo,  pidio  ri 
hdbito,  y  W  reeibi6,  trocando 
estaa  bodas  por  aquellaa  que 
tanto  el  mondo  estima  y  ape- 
tece,  como  en  quien  coneute 
8a  aumento  y  oonsenradon."— 
Rembsal,  Hut,  de  Chia/pa  jf 
ChuUemala,  lib.  3»  cap.  ao. 

X  The  following  extract  will 
show  what  attention  the  Fran- 
ciacan8  wisely  gave  to  the  oal* 
tivation  of  music  amongst  their 
new  converts : — "  Ogni  giomo 
cantiamo    la   metsa   in   qae«to 


394     Indian  C/irisfians  in  "Ihe  Land  of  Ifar." 

B.  XV.  These  Indians,  though  doubtless  they  were  made 
'  ^'  much  of,  and  treated  with  every  possible  kind- 
ness, either  died,  or  were  obliged  to  returu 
to  their  own  country  near  tlie  city  of  Los 
Angeles  in  Tlascala,  for  they  were  not  able  to 
endure  tlie  change  of  climate.*  We  may,  there- 
fore, imagine  how  little  those  Indians  would  be 
able  to  endure  it  who  had  to  bear  its  effects  when 
aggravated  by  ill-usage  and  hard  work.  ThesQ 
native  choristers,  however,  remained  sufficiently 
long  to  attach  the  Indians  in  Tuzuluilan  to  the 
chanted  services  of  the  Church. 

Father  Luis  did  not  suffer  much  time  to  elapse 

before  he  went  to  visit  his  friends  in  "  the  Land 

LniaOuwfir  (jf  "yy^^j^"  J^^^  great  was  the  delight  of  the  con- 

•eehis       verted   caciques  when,  alter  an  interval  of  four 

ToiointUn.  yeajs,  they  saw  their  spiritual  father  again,  "  the 

standard-bearer  of  the  Faith"  (Jlferes  de  la  Fe). 


modo.  n  iHcerdote  intoaa  la 
mMM,  poi  quelli  gioveiii  canUnu 
U  retto  in  cunti  figtirati,  et  oon 
instranienti,  come  Bono  orgoni, 
eitare,  flauti  et  altri  inBtrnmeDti, 
intouto  che  credo  che  Signors 
niuno  Chriatiano  liabbia  over 
Bents  taJ  annonis,  et  wotendo 
questi  inBtmmenti  ci  pare  esuere 
in  psrndUo,  et  sentire  taoti 
angeli.  £t  s  tutte  Thore  del 
giomoqiundo  si  celebraildivino 
ufiicUo  imnpre  gli  Bono  preaente 
piu  di  ottanta  mJlU  iiersooc  tra 
buomiiii  e  donne,  et  atanno  li 
bnomiui  KeparsLi  dalle  donne,  et 
quando  tentono  nomioare  il  doloe 
noma  di  Uieaa  ae  ingenocliiano 
in  terra,  et  quando  s\  dies  Gloria 
Patri.  Six.,  M  tnchinano  in  terra, 
esenMiido   le   disoiplint 


frsti,  ct  vedendoiu  Doi  tanto 
buiniliarBi  non  at  potemo  con- 
tenire  di  laohrimare  per  alle- 
grpzza,  et  di  renderne  infinite 
gratia  al  clementiasinio  lignon 
et  rcdentor  noBlro  Gie«u  Chriata 
clie  tanto  in  questc  g:ia  perduta 
gente,  s'  habbi  de^^ato  inaUare 
la  sua  santissima  fede,  et  ooai  A 
ogni  bora  dcsideriamo  le  V-  P. 
cBser  preaenti  ataldevotionft."— 
La  lettera  dal  li.  Pasus  fbjlTS 
Fb^csbdo  da  Bolooha  ai  B. 
P.  FHATK  Clkmentb  da  Mohs- 
LiA,  Mininlro  delta  Prtmiiiei9, 
di  Bulog«a. 

•  "  Por  la  diferonci*  tw 
grande  de  cita  tiorra  i  la  anja 
no  peraeTenu-oa." —  Brmmal, 
ffitt.  dc  Chiapay  G*at 
j  lib.  4,  cap.  lo. 


! 

I 

I 
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They  received  him  with  triumphal  arches,  with   B.  XV. 
dances,  and  with  such  complimentary  speeches,         ^' 
that  it  appeared  as   if  they  had  been  taught 
rhetoric*     But  this,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  is 
an  art  much  cultivated  by  savages  and  pari^iaUy 
civilized  men,  who  have  either  not  much  work  to 
do,  or  no  great  wish  to  attend  to  what  work 
they  have  before  them.   What  especially  delighted 
the  caciques  were  the  letters  addressed  to  them  ^^^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor ;  and  that  this  is  not  deUghted 

^  ,  ,  with  the 

a  mere  fancy  of  the  chronicler  is  manifest  from  the  letters 
fact  that  these  letters  were  preserved  for  genera-  Bmperor. 
tions.  As  for  Luis  Cancer,  his  pleasure  at  this 
meeting  was  augmented  by  the  solid  satisfaction 
of  finding  that,  during  his  absence,  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Christian  towns  had  grown 
greater,  that  new  towns  had  been  founded,  that 
good  order  had  been  maintained,  that  religious 
zeal  had*  increased,  and  that  these  converted 
Indians  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  old  ways  of 
their  idolatry,  f 

Indeed,  it  is  now  time  to  give  this  district  of 
Tuzulutlan  the  name  which  it  received  from  the 


« 


Que  parecia  av^rseles  in- 
fondido  Rect6rica  para  exagera- 
dones."  —  Bbmbsal,  Hut,  de 
Ckiapa  y  GhuaienuUa,  lib.  4, 
01^.  10. 

t  It  is  seldom  that,  in  any 
account  of  these  conversions  of 
the  Indians,  we  get  at  anything 
more  than  a  yague  statement  of 
their  having  embraced  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  But,  incidentally, 
Las  Caaas  gives  us  a  glimpae,  in 
his  Hiitoria  Apologetiea,  of  the 
pains    which     the    Tuzolutlans 


must  have  taken  to  master  and 
to  recollect  the  peculiaritiee  of 
the  Christian  doctrine.  Their 
way,  for  instance,  of  recalling 
the  meaning  and  sound  of  the 
word  "  Amen"  is  thus  described. 
They  painted  a  fountain,  and 
close  to  it  an  aloe.  The  word 
in  their  language  for  aloe  was 
"ametL"  This  gave  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  sound.  The 
fountain  conveyed  the  idea  of 
perpetuity.  Thus,  by  the  com- 
bination   of    the    two    painted 
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Emperor,  Charles  tlie  Fifth,  and  which  it  laears 
to  the  present  day,  of  Vera  Paz.  Much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  great  diflficulties — 
indeed,  about  the  almost  impossibility — of  a 
civilized  people  managing  aborigines  success- 
fully; but  the  province  of  Vera  Paz*  is  a 
signal  instance,  if  it  be  not  a  solitary  one,  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  being  civilized  and  enlightened 
by  their  conquerors,  and  not  being  diminished  in 
numbers  nor  restricted  in  territory. 

The  protectors  and  converters  of  tliia  province 
had  many  troubles  yet  to  undergo.  Pedro  de 
Angulo,  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  called  before 
the  Town  Council  of  Guatemala  to  answer  for  the 
statements  which  he  had  made  in  order  to  procure 
for  the  Indians  of  Vera  Paz  the  immunities  which 
they  possessed.  Moreover,  the  licenses  for  the 
caciques  to  assume  heraldic  devices,  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  Spain  for  them,  were  seized 
and  detained  by  this  Council,  on  the  ground  that 
the  royal  favours  had  been  obtained  by  mis- 
representation. No  doubt,  it  was  thought  a 
great  indignity  by  the    Spanish  colonists,  that 


BymbolH,  tiie  meaning  tmd  the 
Bound  of  the  word  Amen  were 
retained  by  them.  "  Acaecio 
algunat  vecei  olvidarie  alguwta 
de  alyujuia  palabras  6  particu- 
laridadei  de  la  doclriva  que  te 
let  predica  de  la  Uoclrina 
Chritlina,  y  no  tabiendo  Iter 
rmettra  eeerilura,  etcribir  foda 
la  dtxtrinaetlotpor  ttu^ffurai 
ycaravterei  mui/ingeniommeHle, 
paniendo  la  Jigura  que  corre- 
tpvndia  en  la  vox  y  sonido  a 
nuetlro  vocablo,  ati,  eoaio  d'ife- 


lemoe  '  Amen,'  ponian  pintada 
una  como  Jvenle,  y  luego  im 
waguey,  que  en  tu  lenguajritet 
eon  amen,  porqtir  llaatanh 
Amell,  yatide  todv  lo  demat."  " 
— L*s  Casxs,  Hut.  Ajiologetiea, 
cap.  335. 

*  The  extent  of  the  provinoa 
is  defined  hj  Uerrera  in  the 
following  termK: — "  Lu  Pronnda 
de  la  Vera-Pni,  Nonibre  qua  la 
dieron  Ioh  Svligiosoa  Doiulnico*, 
porque  1b  pttoiBcaroD  con  la  Pn- 
dicadon,  faunbieu    et    Meditar- 


Missionaries  in  Vera  Paz. 
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these  dogs  of  Indians  should  be  considered  as 
gentlemen,  and  be  entitled  to  use  armorial  bear- 
ings; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows  great 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  Spaiif,  that 
such  things  as  heraldic  insignia  should  have  been 
thought  of  for  the  Indian  chiefs. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  any  temporary 
reverses  which  the  good  Dominicans  and  the 
Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  who  afterwards 
entered  the  province,  may  have  experienced,  the 
Indians  in  Tuzulutlan  thrived.  A  century  after- 
wards, in  a  memorial  written  by  an  official  person 
for  the  use  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  appears 
that  the  province  was  well  populated,  and  consisted 
entirely  of  Indians.*  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  the  chief  town  of  Vera  Paz  con- 
tained the  largest  settlement  of  Indians  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.! 

It  must  be  allowed,  even  by  those  who  have 
most  impugned  the  arguments  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Las  Casas,  that  this  province  of  Vera 
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ranea  entre  1(m  T^rminos  de 
SooonuBCo,  Chiapa,  lucatan, 
Hondunui,  £  Guatemala,  de  30 
Leguas  de  tarayesia,  i  otras  tantas 
de  Santiago,  de  Guatemala.  .... 
Divide  esta  Provincia  de  la  de 
Guatemala,  el  Bio  de  ^^ucaAiQ\9kt 
desde  el  qual  se  estiende  hasta 
Crolfo  Duloe,  adonde  yan  &  desa- 
guar  todoB  loa  BioA  de  ella." — 
Hebbesa,  Detcripcion  de  leu 
Indicu  OcciderUales,  cap.  12. 
Madrid,  1730. 

*  Ee  toda  la  Provincia  de 
Indios.  E8t4  la  Ciudad  30 
leguas  de  la  de  Santiago  de  Guate- 


mala, J  tiene  Convento  de  Bell- 
gioHoe  Domlnicos,  7  en  su  distrito 
ay  17  puebloB  gprandes  con  17 
Iglesias,  que  ban  edificado,  con 
deoente  adomo.y  lustre. — Ifemo^ 
rial  y  Noticitu  saercu  y  recUes 
del  Imperio  de  Uu  India*  Ocei' 
dentale*,  Juan  Diez  de  la 
Calle,  Oficial  Segundo  de  la 
MUma  Secretaria.  1646,  0.  4, 
p.  125. 

t  "  La  capital  se  intitula  La 
Imfebial  Ciudad  de  Santo 
Domingo  Coban:  es  la  major 
poblacion  de  Indios  que  tiene  el 
Bejno,  pues  bai  en  ella  mas  de 
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B.  XV.    Paz,  the  only  one  in  which,  eren  for  a  short  1 
^^-  ?■     time,  he  had  his  own  way,  afforda  a  most  favour-  ' 
ahle   instance,   from    beginning   to    end,    of  the 
[,'llf  practical  working  of  his  system.*     He  himself 
came  no  more  to  it  for  many  years,  but  we  may 
be   quite    sure   that  he   exercised    a    favourahlo  i 
influence   over   its   destinies,    whenever   he   was  | 
listened  to  at  the  Spanish  Court. 

When  we  consider  the  difficulties  that  a  man  ] 
has  to  encounter  in  acting  with  and  upon  other  ] 
people;  and  that,  to  ensure  a  prosperous  issue, 
many  adverse  conjunctures  must  be  provided 
against,  many  vanities  propitiated,  many  errora  I 
of  his  own  fail  to  have  their  full  effect;  it  seema  j 
something  wondrous  when  any  project  designed  ' 


doce  mil  indivlduoa  :  cb  sede  del 
Alcalde  Mayor,  y  lo  fui^  de  las 
Obiiipoa  de  Vera  Pnz.  Esta  en 
15  ^radoB  15  tan.  de  lat.  bur., 
386  gr.  30  ma.  de  long.  L  50 
lepiAB  de  Gutite  maU. ' ' — J  cxrbos, 
Hitt.  de  OualetKala,  tooi.  I, 
trat.  I,  cap.  3. 

*  Huff  much  Las  Caua'stown 
of  Bubinal  had  flourislied  may  be 
■een  trom  an  account  given  hy 
the  well-known  Father  Gage,  who 
miut  have  viKited  the  town  about 
the  jew  1630. 

"  The  third  omament  of  it 
(the  province  of  Vera  Paz)  is  s  ' 
town  of  Indians  called  Kabiual,  | 
of  at  least  800  familiea,  which 
hath  all  that  heart  can  wish,  for 
pleasure  and  life  of  man.  It 
inclinsfl  rather  to  heat  than  cold, 
but  the  heat  in  moderate,  and  < 
much  qualified  with  the  many 
oool  imd  lihady  walks.  1'here  is  < 
not  any   Indian   fruit  which  it  1 


nut  there   to   be  found,  bfsUea 
the  fniitd  of  Spain,  u  OnngM. 
LemonB,  sweet  and  sour  Citniiu, 
PomegraDat«B,      Grapes,     Figa, 
Alinunds  and    Dates ;    the  only 
want,  of  Wheat,  is  not  ■  want  to 
them  that  mind  bread  of  Wheat 
more  than  of  Miuz,  for  in  two  ■ 
days  it  ie  easily  brought  from  tha  I 
towni    of   Lacatepeqaea.       PoC  1 
flesh,  it  hath  beef,  mutton,  kid, 
fowls,  turkeys,  quuls,  pBitndgea, 
rsbbite.  pheaasntsi  and  for  fuh, 
it  hath  a   rirer  ruonitig  by  the 
houtes  which  yields  plen^,  both 
great   and  small.     The  Indiana 
of  this  town  are  much  like  thoM 
of  Chiapa    uf  the    Indians,   for 
bravery,  for  feasting,  for  riding  J 
of  horses,   and    shewing   them*  I 
selves   in   spurts  and  postiinea.''  I 
— Thomas  Gaue.    Nete  Survey    I 
of  the    Wett  Indiei,  chap.  16, 
pp.  308-9.     London,  1699. 
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Death  of  Pedro  de  Angvlo.  899 

by  one  man  really  does  succeed  in  the  way  and  B.  XT. 
at  the  time  that  he  meant  it  to  succeed.  We  ^' 
feel  as  if  the  hostile  Powers,  always  lurking  in 
the  rear  of  great  and  good  designs,  must  have 
been  asleep,  or,  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  evil 
work,  have,  by  some  oversight,  let  pass  a  great 
occasion  for  the  hindrance  of  the  world. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Guatemala  without 
mentioning  what  became  of  some  of  the  principal 
personages  connected  with  it,  such  as  Domingo 
de  Betanzos,  Luis  Cancer,  and  Pedro  de  Angulo. 
This  last  personage,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
constant  to  his  convent  at  Ghiatemala,  and  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  Indians  at  Vera  Paz,  was 
finally  appointed,  in  the  year  1556,  Bishop  ofi>«itiiof 
Vera  Paz,  but  he  did  not  live  to  enter  his  diocese.  AngiUo. 
His  memory  remained  for  a  long  time  among  the 
Indians,  who,  forty  years  afterwards,  were  wont 
to  quote  things  which  they  had  heard  him  say  in 
the  pulpit.  He  gained  their  love,  it  is  said,  so 
much,  that  ^^  they  did  not  know  where  they  were 
without  him;"  and  one  of  them,  afterwards, 
giving  an  account  of  the  effect  which  his  preach- 
ing produced,  used  an  expressive  metaphor— espe- 
cially expressive  in  that  country, — comparing  the 
excitement  in  the  hearts  of  his  Indian  audience 
to  that  of  ants  in  an  ant-heap  when  some  one 
comes  to  disturb  it  with  a  stick.* 


*  "  Padre  (dizo)  qoando  le  oiamos,  estayamM  oomo  las  hor- 
migaa  en  el  hormignero,  qoando  algono  Uega  con  un  bordon  4 
eaeayaile." — Dayila  Padilla,  lib.  i,  cap.  37. 
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Death  of  Luis  CancerA 


Luis  Cancer  ended  his  days  as  a  martyr," 
being  put  to  death  by  the  Indians  of  Floridft, 
who  did  not  perceive  any  difference  between  him 
and  tlie  marauding  Spaniards  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  suffer  from.  How  seldom,  again 
we  may  say,  do  men  recognize  their  true  friends ! 

The  life  of  Domingo  de  Betanzos  requires  to 
be  more  fully  narrated,  not  only  because  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Central 
America,  but  because  in  itself  it  illustrates  so 
aptly  the  feelings  of  the  first  Churchmen  who  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  Cortes  to  achieve  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  New  Spain  and  its  dependencies. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Domingo 
de  Betanzos,  in  the  year  1530,  left  his  convent 
at  Guatemala  to  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
layman  (with  the  key,  however,  in  case  any  one 
should  wish  to  pray  in  it),  he  had  been  summoned 
in  all  haste  by  the  Provincial  of  his  Order.  The 
point  of  difficulty  which  occasioned  the  need  for 
hia  presence  was  the  following: — Domingo  de 
Betanzos  had  founded  the  convent  in  Mexico. 
Now,  he  was  originally  a  member  of  the  convent 
of  San  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  and  on  that 
account,  the  monastery  at  San  Domingo  con- 
sidered the  monastery  in  Mexico  as  an  off-shoot  of 
theirs,  and  maintained  that  their  Provincial  bad  a 
right  to  appoint  to  the  monastic  offices  in  the 
convent  at  Mexico.  It  is  a  pleasant  relief  to  the 
minds  of  imperfect  secular  people,  who  have  been 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  amount  of  self-denial 
and  energetic  endurance  which  these  missionary 
monks   had  manifested,  to  find  a  Uttle  worldly 


■ 
■ 
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feeling,  if  ever  bo  little,  creeping  in  amongst  the  B,  XV. 
good  fathers,  so  that  we  may  claim  some  brother-        '  ^' 
hood  with  them,  and  declare  that  they,  too,  were  TLe 
fallible  men,  like   ourselves,  with  indestructible  Meiioo 
feelings  of  ambition  and  independence.     Indeed,  ^^^J* 
it  was  more  than  mortals  could  be  expected  to  p'"^"'- 
endure,    for   the    monks   of  the    great    city    of 
Mexico,  with  its  vast  territories  and  yet  undis- 
covered continent,  to  be  subject  to  the  monastery 
of  the  ascertained  and  comparatively  small  island 
of  Hispaniola. 

Accordingly,  Domingo  de  Betanzos  was  ap-  BeUniw 
pointed    by   the    Mexican    monks    to    go   on   a  ""t^'Jin'"' 
mission  to  the  General  of  their  Order,  to  seek  a  J?  "'^'^ 
remedy  for  this  grievance.     A  lay-brother  was  N»pie». 
given  him  as  a  companion,  which  was  fortunate,     1531.' 
aji,  from  the  Saint's  own  taciturnity,  we  should 
probably  have  lost  all  record  of  his  proceedings. 
When  he  arrived  at  Seville,  he  begged  his  way 
from  door  to  door.     Tlie  monastery,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  people  of  Mexico,  had  entniated  him 
with  some  of  the  curious  things  of  the  country 
to   take   to  the  Pope,  such  as  images  made  of 
feathers,  and  medicinal  stones ;  aU  which  things 
he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  of  Seville 
who  was    going   to    Kome,  so   that  he  himself 
might   be  free  from  these  temporal   cares,  and 
be  able,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  which  he  had  much  set  hia 
heart   upon.      His   favourite    saint    had   always 
been    St.  Mary    Magdalen,    and    her    cell    (ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  those  times)  was  near 
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402  Pilyrimage  to  (lieSkrheof  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

n.  XV.    Marseilles,*  for  which  place  he  bent  his  course; 
^  '  ^'    Kot,  however,  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  raortals 
Hia  pii-     did  he  betake  hiaiself  to  this  shrine,  but  leagues 
the  aiirine  bcfore  be  arrived  at  it,  he  made  his  way  on  his 
Mi^tei7  knees,  occupying  five  or  six  days  in  passing  over 
M^UiD™.  ^rugged  road  in  this  moat  painful  fashion.  When  I 
he  had  reached  the  shrine,  "I  come  to  your  abode," 
he  exclaimed,  "  my  adored  one  {devola  mia\ 
order  that,  from  your  perfection,  you  may  ask  1 
your  Spouse   to    supply   my  deficiencies.     May  \ 
I  love  Him  with  some  portion  of  the  great  love  ' 
with  which  you  have  loved  Him.     May  I  feel 
the  faults  which  I  have  committed  against  Hia 
goodness,  as  you    felt   yours."     For  three  days 

I  and  niglits  Betanzos  remained  prostrate  in 
devotion,  uttering  words  of  joy  and  humiliation. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Maximin, 
where,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  faithfiil, 
rested  the  body  and  relics  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  where,  again,  he  passed  two  days  in  a  state 
of  estasy.  Hereupon,  in  recounting  this,  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  his  biographer,  that  mere 
secular  persons  might  consider  that  tliis  was  a 
strange  way  of  executing  a  mission,  and  so  he 
admits  it  would  be,  unless,  "  as  we  all  should 
know,  that  the  first  thing  in  the  despatch  of 
business  is  to  pray  God  tlirough  the  intercession 


•  At  a  celi'bratctt  «oliUry 
nvent  of  Dominicsuis,  euUed 
a  Saiitte  Baame,"  whicli,  in 

the  Proven^   language,  means 

the  H0I7  Cave. 


f  "  SiiioHU[H«ain(MlodM,qiiii 
el  mgor  despacho  de  negocioa,  ea, 
[)cdirlo  &  Dios  por  la  isterces* 
sion  de  «U8  aaiitoa." — Datila 
Padill*,  lib.  I,  oap.  18. 
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remark  of  a  shrewd  man,  who  said  that  he  B.  XV. 
desired  to  see  three  things  in  religion — "  learned  ^*  ^* 
men  humble,  young  men  of  pure  manners,  and 
monks,  when  employed  in  business,  devout."* 
This  is  a  wise  remark ;  and,  probably,  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  lost  nothing  in  the  way  of  pro- 
moting his  business  by  the  reputation  for  sanctity 
that  such  a  pilgrimage  gained  for  him.  From 
Marseilles  he  made  his  way  to  Naples,  where  he 
found  that  the  General  of  his  Order  was  very 
ill,  in  consequence  of  which  Betanzos  forbore  to 
press  forward  his  negotiation.  The  prelate,  how- 
ever, was  not  inattentive  to  his  duties,  for  learning 
from  the  lay-brother  how  Father  Domingo  had 
travelled,  he  forbade  him  ever  to  make  a  journey 
on  his  knees  again,  or  even  bare-footed,  but 
ordered  that  he  should  content  himself  with 
walking.  The  illness  of  the  General  increased, 
and  he  died  some  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Betanzos.  A  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  sum- 
moned for  the  ensuing  year,  to  elect  a  successor. 
Meanwhile,  Betanzos  and  his  lay-companion  had 
to  reside  in  some  of  the  Italian  convents.  At 
last  the  Chapter  was  held,  and  a  new  General 
appointed,  who  took  in  hand  the  business  which 
Betanzos  had  come  to  Europe  for,  and  granted  f^^ 
his  request  in  favour  of  the  Mexican  convent,  Q«>en^^ 

•■'  .  ,  ^  grants  the 

namely,  that  it  should  not  be  subordinate  to  any  wqnest  of 
other  monastery.      The  delay  caused  by  these     1531. 
events  was  considerable. 

From  Naples,  Betanzos  went  to  Eome,  where 

*  "  A  I08  letrados,  hamildes :  &  los  mofos,  honestos :  y  &  los 
procuradores,  devotoe." — ^Dayiljl  Papilla,  lib.  i,  cap.  18. 
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401         Interview  w'tlh  tlie Pope  at  Rome. 

B.  XV.  Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  received   him   with 
'^'''  ^'    the  utmost  favour.     Of  all  the   Indian    things 
which   the   merchant  had   hrought    for  Father 
^^'*  Domingo  to  Rome,  and  which  tlie  Father  pre- 
sented  at  his  audiences,  the  Pope  and  Cardinala 
were  most  struck  with  two  mitres,  one  of  which 
was  made  of  feathers,  and  the  other  of  precious 
atoues,  such  as  turquoises  and  emeralds,  which 
mitres  had  heen  used  by  the  Mexican    priests. 
Father  Domingo  lu«l  also  brought  the  sacrificiaJ 
instruments,  and    especially,  some  long  instru- 
ments like  razors  with  two   edges,  very  sharp 
and  brilliant.*    The  kind-hearted  Pope  mourned 
over  the  cleverness  and  the  riches  wliich  had  been 
80  long  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Evil  One, 
"  at  whose  altars  thousands  of  souls,  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  and  redeemed  with  His  blood, 
had  been  sacrificed."     Clement  was  delighted  to 
converse  with  such  a  man  as  Fatlier  Domingo, 
and   ordered   that  he  should    always   have  free 
access    to    him.      The  requests  which,  in   eon- 
sequence   of    this   favourable  reception,    Father 
p»ther       Domingo  was  enabled  to  make  of  Hia  Holiness, 
D<.iumgo'B  were    only    spiritual    ones ;    namely,    that   some 
reqnesiB.     peculiar   privilegef    with   regard  to   Confession 


1 


•  "  En  particular  unaa  navajas 
de  doB  filos  muj  resplandocicutcs 
y  vistOHas,  y  mnoho  toaa  agudas 
y  pt!iietnuitea  con  estrafla  sub- 
tilcza." — U^TltA   PiuiLLi,   lib. 

t  "  Le  diegSB  nutoridad  pie- 
nana  pam  quo  un  sacerdote,  oydn 
au  conll-saiou  geoeral,  le  pudieaae 


absolver  &  culpa  y  k  pena,  oomo 
d  mUma  pontifice  lo  podia." — 
Davila  Padilla, lib.  i.cap.  19. 
A  fjiond  iurorms  me  that  th« 
privilege  whicb  Betanzos  obt*in«d 
from  the  Pope  was,  for  the  priest 
who  iboiUd  heir  hii  generd  eoU' 
tescion  to  hare  plenary  power  of 
absolution.      There  aru  oertoiii 


His  Return  to  Mexico. 
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shoald  be  granted  to  him,  and  that  the  festival  of  a  XV. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen  should  be  celebrated  with  an  '^"  ^' 
"  octave,"  in  Mexico.  When  Bctanzos  took  his 
leave,  the  Pope  ordered  a  hundred  ducats  to  be 
given  to  him  for  his  journey,  wliich  he  imme- 
diately transferred  to  tlie  merchant  who  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Indian  curiosities  from 
Seville,  and  after  devoutly  visiting  the  shrines 
of  Home,  Father  Domingo  quitted  it  on  bis 
return  to  Mexico. 

He  arrived  at  Mexico  in  1534,  with  the  wel- BeHMo. 
come  intelligence  for  the  Dominican  monks  that  ^^^a.  ^ 
the  Province  was  henceforth  to  be  independent;     'S34' 
and  about  a  year  afterwards  he  was  chosen  as  their  u  alootod 
Provincial.    His  exertions  in  this  office  were  very  Aug.  t^jjl 
great;  and  he   devoted  himself  to  spreading  the 
Faith  throughout  the  tliree  nations — Mexican, 
Mistecan,  and  Zapotecan.     The  fruit  of  all  these 
eflbrts  was,  that,  before  a  century  had  expired, 
there  were  no  less  than  sixty-six  monasteries  in 
those  tliree  qations.     Father  JJetanzos  was  also 
concerned  in  sending  that  message  to  Paul  the 
Tliird,  carried  by  the  Dominican,  Bernardino  de 
Minaya,  which  probably  occasioned  the  issuing 
of  those  Briefs  before  referred  to,  declarhig  abso- 
lutely the  capacity  of  the  Indians  for  receiving  the 
Sacraments,   and  their    right   to    be   considered 
as  free  men. 


grievouB  Bini  which  oonnot  be  I  be  rcrerrcd  to  i\u>  local  biBhop. 
droit  with  b;  the  ordiuury  prirat,  I  iioiae  to  the  urchbiiihop,  ftml 
except  when  the  penitvut  a  in  gome  to  the  pope  himaoU'.  The 
arlirulo  mortit.  They  arccaUitd  [  biioiility  of  IfetaiizoB  is  very 
V  ruerred  cuci,"  and  wme  roust  I  •trikiiiglj  shown  by  thia  requeaL 


406     Desires  lo  go  as  a  Missionary  to  China. 

B.  XV.  The  next  thing  that  we  know  of  Betanzos  is, 

•  ^'    that  he  refused  the  Bishopric  of  Guatemala,  which 

Beuuiioa     was  offered  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  in  1534,  before 

BiBhopricof  it  wos  Conferred  upon  Francisco  Marroquin,  the 

J  whose  deeds  we  have  been  reading  of. 


It  might  be  thought  that  the  life  of  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  had  been  sufficiently  thorny  and  self- 
denying  ;  but  he  did  not  think  so,  and,  ''  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks,"  so  did  his  soul 
long  for  an  occasion  of  martyrdom.  The  life  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  founder  of  his  Order,  had  been  well 
studied  by  Betanzos,  and  he  remembered  what  the 
Saint  is  reported  to  have  said  when  certain  heretics, 
who  waylaid  him,  but  had  spared  his  life,  and 
knelt  at  his  feet,  inquired  of  him  what  he  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  persevered  in  their  inten- 
tion to  kill  him.  "I  would  have  prayed  you,"  St. 
Doniinic  replied,  "  not  to  have  killed  rae  speedily, 
but  to  have  out  me  to  pieces  bit  by  bit,  that  I 
might  have  finished  my  life  in  greater  torment." 
So,  moved  by  a  desire  for  martyrdom,  and 
also,  as  the  tenour  of  his  Ufe  warrants  us  in 
hoping,  by  higher  aspirations  than  a  mere  vain 
craving  for  the  glories  and  the  joys  of  martyrdom, 
Domingo  de  Betanzos,  now  an  old  and  worn-out 
man,  began  to  meditate  upon  a  scheme  of  passing 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  preach  the  Gospel 
BetJuuoB  there,  with  the  further  intention  of  penetrating 
to  Chin.,  into  China.  He  communicated  his  project  to  his 
friend  Zumarraga,  the  Bishop  of  Mexico,  whose 
pious  labours  have  been  so  often  commemorated 
in  these  p^es.     The  Bishop  sought  to  dissuadQ 
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his  friend  from  such  a  purpose,  reflecting  upon  B.  XV. 
the  loss  that  his  absence  would  be  to  New  *  ^' 
Spain.  His  brethren  were  beyond  measure 
attached  to  Betanzos ;  the  principal  men  in  New 
Spain  held  him  in  high  estimation ;  the  Indians 
were  delighted  with  his  disinterestedness;  and 
the  whole  country  reverenced  him,  and  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  father.  These  sentiments,  pervading 
the  population,  afforded  weighty  arguments  to 
the  Bishop  for  engaging  his  friend  to  renounce 
the  enterprize.*  But  high-souled  fanaticism  is 
infectious.  The  Bishop,  from  being  an  opponent, 
became  a  convert  to  the  views  of  Betanzos,  and 
soon  began  to  desire  the  same  enterprize  himself, 
and  to  seek  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  As 
a  first  step  in  this  proceeding,  he  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  and  more  than  once,  begging  His  Holiness 
to  allow  him  to  renounce  his  Bishopric ;  but  the 
Pope,  very  wisely,  would  not  admit  of  this  renun- 
ciation, or  hear  of  the  voyage  to  China.  The 
noble  Bishop,!  however,  did  not  the  less  favour 
the  enterprize  of  Betanzos  because  he  was  unable 
to  partake  it  himself,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
spoke  to  the  Vice-Roy  of  Mexico  about  it,  and 
asked  for  a  ship  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Betanzos.     The  Vice-Roy,  Mendoza,  made  the 


•  "  Todos  los  Indios  se  avian 
satisfecho  mucho  de  ver  bu  de- 
samor  para  con  log  bienes  tern- 
porales." — Dayiljl  Padilla,  lib. 
I,  cap.  31. 

t  Zumarraga  has  been  mnch 
blamed  for  destroying  Mexican 
MSS.     In  a  sceptical  age,  it  is 


difficnlt  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  an  intensely  believing  man. 
He  burnt  these  MSS.,  because 
he  thought  they  fostered  the 
cruel  idolatry  of  the  Mexicans. 
K  we  had  been  in  his  place,  and 
believed  what  he  did,  should  not 
we  have  done  so  too  F 
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Kefflect  of  what  is  before  us. 


had  made 


te.  XV.  same  objection  which  the 

•  ^'  first,  but  he,  too,  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
Coafarenoji  partially  won  over,  lor  we  hear  that  the  Vice-Roy 
\^«-'^t''*  and  the  Bishop  went  many  times  to  the  inonaatery 
'■ofBetanzos  at  Tepetlaoztoc,  where  the  discourse 
was  of  God,  and  of  what  was  best  for  His  service 
to  do  in  that  country.  AVe  find,  too,  that  they 
had  special  coul'erences  about  this  voyage  to 
China,  the  tliree  old  men  shutting  themselves  up 
in  an  oratory  in  the  garden,  when  Betanzos  was 
wont  to  lay  open  his  thoughts,  the  Bishop  his 
plans,  and  the  Vice-Eoy  his  difficulties,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  devout  project.* 

It  seems  not  a  httle  strange  tliat,  with  all  the 
difficulties  they  had  before  them  in  the  country 
where  they  were,  the  three  chief  men  in  New 
Spain  should  be  shut  up  togetlier,  deeply  discussing 
a  missionary  enterprize  to  that  far-off'  and  repul- 
sive land  of  Cliiua;  and  that  two  out  of  the  three 
should  have  been  anxious  themselves  to  go.  But 
this  is  no  new  thing,  and  a  splendid  disconteat 
with  what  is  near  and  famiUar  shows  itself  as 
well  in  saints  a^  in  sinners.  It  has  been  noted 
as  remarkable  by  a  most  tlioughtlul  divine,-}- 
that  the  study  of  astronomy,  a  thing  apparently 
remote  from  the  daily  welfare  of  mankind^ 
should  liave  had  so  much  attention  from  them 
as  it  has;  and  he  considers  tlie  circumstance  a 


*  "  EncciraviuiBe  los  tre»  en  ' 
d  oratorio  de  U  baurtit,  sin  per- 
raitir  el  Snnto  qae  otra  peraooa 
llttgiuee  &  £1, ;  alii  conleriaa  unas 
veiea  lo  que  el  Obiepo  proponia,  . 
otru  la  que  el  Vinvy  dlfouluvft,  | 


J  muctuu  lo  que  el  beodito  padre 
penaava  hazer  en  el  discuno  da 
BU  viiije  a  la  China." — Uatila 
PaUILLi,  lib.  t,  vxg.  31. 
f  Bishop  BuUer. 


Tke  Misiion  to  China  furhidden. 
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proof  of  the  great  destiny  of  maa.  The  utility 
of  such  studies  is  a  mere  accident — a  felicity 
which  has  notldng  to  do  with  the  desire  of  man 
for  them.  The  same  grand  neglect  of  the  things 
at  our  feet  may  be  seen  in  our  own  time.*  Our 
emile,  therefore,  at  the  occupation  of  the  Vice- 
lloy,  of  the  Bishop,  and  of  the  great  Dominican 
Monk,  must  not  be  one  of  self-sufficiency,  but 
rather  of  fond  and  proud  regret  that  men  cannot 
confine  themselves  to  a  sphere  of  action  which 
seems  to  them  bounded,  though,  aa  in  this  case, 
it  may  be  very  large,  extending  over  a  vast 
territory,t  and  influencing  the  fate  of  unborn 
millions. 

The  Vice-Roy  must  have  been  won  over,  or 
silenced,  lor  all  the  preparations  were  made  for 
the  departure  of  Betanzoa.  His  vessel  was  ready, 
and  the  church  ornaments  and  vestments  for 
divine  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  China 
were  prepared.  At  this  point  of  time,  however, 
it  happened  that  a  provincial  Chapter  of  his  Order 
was  held,  at  which  his  projected  voyage  was  dis- 
cussed, and  after  being  discussed,  was  solemnly 
forbidden.  Two  monks  were  sent  from  Mexico 
to  bring  back  ail  the  things  which  had  been 
prepared  lor  the  voyage,  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  those  who  had  given  them  as  a  cha- 


B,  XV. 
Ch.  9- 


Diseotiteat 
of  mukia  J 
witbths 
dutiai  ud 

tluttare 


'  It  may  be  Men  in  the  (act  '  tho  ubkf  means  and  fanctioni  of 
that  gtcnt  miDiiB  are  emplojreit  in  eibt^nce,  which  depranBes  and 
Eshmlutiiig  the  maia  of  Jupiter,  degrades  our  irholB  life,  and 
or  determining  to  which  ator  of  renders  It  eomparatiTcly  tordid 
the  I'leiadeg  our  whole  sfsteni  ia  in  ttie  Qrst  cities  in  the  world, 
moving,  while  we  live  in  a  Htate  f  New  Spain  is  many  times 
neglect  sa   regardi  some    of,  ^MSff!t  than  the  mother  country.  _ 
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B.  XV.  ritable  contribution  for  the  conversion  of  China. 
'  ^'  Deep  and  poignant,  no  doubt,  was  the  regret  of 
Betanzos;  but,  in  the  true  spirit  of  monastic  i 
obedience,  he  gave  no  sign  of  the  disappointment 
that  was  within  him,  and  remained  apparently 
content,  although,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  his 
biographer,  the  air-drawn  picture,  which  he  had 
made  of  his  mission  to  China,  had  been  painted 
out.* 

He   now,   however,   adopted  the  much  less 
wiahM  to    daring  and  more  common  project  of  ending  his 
HoijLand.  days  in  the  Holy  Land.     But  this  also  was  for- 
bidden, with   all   respect  and   affection,  by  the 
Provincial  of  liis  Order.     It  seems  that  Betanzos 
did  not  conquer  his  craving  to  die  in  the  Holy 
Land  so  well  as  poor  Peter  of  Ghent  had  subdued 
his  "  temptation"  of  wishing  to  see  liis  beloved 
Ghent  again,  for  Betanzos  appealed  against  the 
decision  of  the  Provincial  of  Mexico  to  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome,  declaring,  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  hia  request  being  granted,  that 
on  his  way  out  he  would  despatch  brethren  of  his 
Order  from  Spain  to  New  Spain,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  conversion  which  he  had  begun. 
The  General  consented,  the  Provincial  of  New- 
Spain  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  Domingo  de 
Betanzos  set  out  from  Mexico  in  the  year  1549, 
Bewiaios    "carrying  away  with  him  the  liearts  of  all  men." 
"  ^"oljie  ^6  arrived  safely  at  Seville,  and  thence  made  his 
Hoij  Land.  ,y^y  qj,  fQ(j(;  ^q  Valladolid,  but  he  was  not  des- 

•  "  Estnva  muy  contento  cl  santo  fray  Domingo,  annqiK  so 
le  avu  deapiuUdo  el  vu^e  pRra  la  Cbias." — Patila  Padilia, 
lilj.  I,  cap.  31. 


Hia  Death  at  VaUadolid. 
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tined  to  make  a  step  further  on  the  road  to  the    B.  XV. 
Holy  Land.     He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which    ^'  ^* 
the  physicians  of  that   day  called   Causon^   and 
finding  that  his   end    approached,   he  received 
extreme    unction,  invoked    the    favour    of  the 
saints,  and  especially  of  his   much-loved  Saint 
Mary  Magdalen,  for  his  coming  journey  to  the 
great  unknown  land,  and  then,  after  prayer  to 
God,  no  more   speech   remained  to  him.     The$»*^«' 
place  of  his  death  was  the  Dominican  monastery  Sept.  1549. 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Valladolid. 

It  seems  that  Betanzos  entertained  the  most 
melancholy  forebodings  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
the  Indians  of  New  Spain,  for  he  prophesied  that 
not  many  generations  would  pass  away  before  tra- 
vellers coming  to  those  parts  would  ask,  "  Of  what 
colour,  then,  were  those  Indians  who  lived  in  this 
country,  before  the  Spaniards  came  here?"*  His 
good  works,  however,  helped  to  defeat  his  pro- 
phecy. And  if  we  were  asked  why  in  Mexico 
there  is  such  a  large  Indian  population,  while  in 
Hispaniola  and  Cuba  there  is.  not  an  Indian,  and 
while  in  Lima  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  is 
of  the  negro  race,  we  must  answer  that  this  diffe- 
rence is  due,  not  only  to  the  worldly  wisdom — 
by  no  means  to  be  despised — of  Cortes,  of  the 
Vice-Eoy  Mendoza,  and  their  successors,  but  also 


*  "  Lo  que  conocidamente 
dizo  el  Santo  varias  vezes  4  bus 
frayles,  j  lo  que  devia  de  lleyar 
la  carta  con  otras  oosaa,  fu^,  que 
por  justo  jujzio  de  Dios,  antes  de 
muchas  edades  se  avian  de  acabar 
totalmente  los  Indios  desta  tierra. 


de  tal  suerte,  que  los  que  de 
otras  viniessen  4  ella,  pregun- 
tarian  de  que  color  eran  aquellos 
Indioa  que  vivian  en  estas  partes 
antes  que  los  fispanoles  viniessen 
4  ellas."  —  Datila.  Padilla, 
lib.  I,  cap.  33. 
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to  the  uDtiring  efforts  of  Buch  men  as  Las  Casas, 
Domingo  de  Betanzos,  Peter  of  Ghent,  Martin  of 
Valencia,  Zumarraga,  Bishop  of  Mexico,  Juui 
Garces,  Bishop  of  TIascala,  and  the  various  prelates 
and  monks  who  laboured  with  or  after  these  good 
men.  It  is  a  result  which  Christians  of  aU  deno- 
minations may  he  proud  of  and  rejoice  in,  if  WB 
can  put  aside  for  a  moment  those  differences  in 
doctrine  which  bigots  delight  to  dwell  upon  and 
to  magnify,  and  not  push  from  us  those  deeds 
whicli,  as  Christians,  we  ought  to  welcome, 
whether  the  doers  of  them  looked  up  too  fondly 
to  Rome,  to  Wittenberg,  or  to  Geneva. 

One  general  remark  may  occur  to  many 
readers,  in  reference  to  the  foregoing  transactions. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  a  revival  throughout  Europe  in  favour  of  the 
Papacy,  which  set  the  limits  to  Protestantism — 
those  limits  which  exist  even  in  the  present  day; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  any  such  revival  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  needed,  or  to  have  taken 
place,  in  Spain.  The  fervent  and  holy  men, 
whose  deeds  have  been  enumerated,  were  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth  or  their  manhood*  before 
the  Reformation  had  been  much  noised  abroad; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  current  of  the 
story,  that  the  spirit  of  these  men  was  not  a  thing 
developed  by  any  revival,  but  was  in  continuance 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  had  been  imbued  in 
their  respective  monasteries,  amongst  which  the 
monastery  of  San  Kstevan,  at  Salamanca,  staadfl 

*  For   inBlanoe,    Zuniarragn  was  born  in 
bom  ubout  i486,  Lutliei  was  bom  in  1483. 


I 
I 


Tfte  Brotherhood  of  Earnest  Men. 
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pre-eminent.     All  honour  to  their  names !     The   B.  XV. 
earnest  men  in  every  age  are  a  brotherhood ;  and    ^  ^• 
a  great  stroke,  struck  in  twilight,  is  as  noble  as  Moniwery 
if  it  were  done  in  mid-day,  flashing  in  the  ftill  "^^^ 
light  of  the  sun.      Not  that  I  mean  presump-  ™""^i,. 
tuously  to  insinuate  that  the  exploits  of  our  own  aj<>n«rie»  to 
age  are  illustrated  by  any  mid-day  splendour,  but 
merely  to  suggest  that  we  must  look  well  to  the 
times  in  which  actions  are  done,  as  well  as  to  the 
actions    themselves,    and    must   not    suH'er    any 
contempt  for  what  may  occasionally  appear  to  us 
a  little  childish  or  superstitious  in  these  trans- 
actions in  the  Indies,  to  render  us  blind  to  the 
real  greatness  of  the  deeds  and  of  the  doers,  when 
they  are  great. 

The  world  is  growing  old,  or  fancies  tliat  it 
is,  and  consequently  impatient  of  long  stories.    It  Higiorj  of 
would  be  hopeless,  tlierefore,  to  demand  its  atten-  frnitfui  lu 
tion  for  every  separate  branch  of  discovery  and  eienta, 
conquest  in  that  vast  part  of  the  globe  which  we 
call  "  the  Kew  World."     It  is  true   that  each 
territory  would  probably  afford  some  new  aspect 
of    affiirs.      Tlie   history  of  Yucatan,    Florida, 
Venezuela,     Nuw     Mexico,    New    Granada,    or 
Popayan,  would  each  doubtless  illustrate    some 
particular  part  of  the  general  history.      But   I 
doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  would  combine 
80  much  in  so  short  a  space  as  that  of  Ghiatemala. 
It  gives  us  the  spread  of  conquest  from  one  of 


occupation  of  a  new  colony  by  the  Church.     It  chur=h 
furnishes  the  most  curiouii  details  respecting  the  euiuniea. 


4U 


Holable  Tilings  in  the 


B.  XV. 
Cb.  9- 


Fewefal 
oonqucEt  of 
"Ihe  Land 
of  War,"  a 
great  urgn- 


growth  and  nascent  polity  of  one  of  the  principal 
Spanish  cities  in  America.    And,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Guatemala,  we  have  , 
a  perfect  example  of  a  missionary  convent.     Then  j 
lias  Casas  appears  most  opportunely  on  the  stage ;  I 
and  the  region  known  by  the  formidable  name  of  J 
the    Tierra   de  Guerra  becomes  transformed,  in  J 
name  and  in  reality,  into  the  2'ierra  de  Paz.     No 
one    can    have    the    shgbtest   doubt    that    this 
remarkable  circumstance    would  not   be   forgot- 
ten by  Las  Casas  in  his   subsequent  interviews 
with   the    Emperor    and   the   President  of    the 
Council  for  the  Indies ;  and  I  feel  sure  it  had  tlie 
greatest  efiect  upon  the  Spanish  legislation  for 
the  Indies,     In  the  course  of  the  narrative  t 
have  had  the  cause  of  Las  Casaa's  going  to  Spain,  ] 
where  he  ia  again  to  become  a  most  important 
personage,  and  where  his  career  is  to  culminated  ] 
The  Conquerors,  too,  show  their  nature  in  Guate- 
mala; and  in  Alvai-ado  we  have  a  complete  speci- 
men of  the  devout,  cruel,  forcible,  restless  Spanish  I 
adventurer  of  those  days,      Tlie  indirect  bear- 
ings of  the  events  in  this  history — the  episodes, 
as  we  may  call  them, — are  pregnant  with  great  I 
results,  amongst  which  the  most  notable  is  the  | 
expedition  of  Alvarado  to  Peru,  where  he  left 
behind   him    those    men   who   were    to    be    the 
cause  of  the  deplorable  events  in  that  kingdom 
— events  wliich  are  distinctly  appreciable  to  this 
day. 

In  a  word,  the  history  of  Guatemala  cannot 
well  be  passed  over  by  any  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  complicated  series  of  transactions 
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which  constitute  the  early  history  of  that  vast  B.  XV. 
extent  of  country  which  stretches  from  California    ^'  ^' 
to  Chili,  and  includes  eighty  degrees  of  latitude 
on  the  earth's  surface. 


Note. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  not  materialB  for  a  fuller 
history  of  Guatemala  during  the  period  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  I 
had  hoped  to  have  obtained  copies  of  some  of  its  early  records  which 
Remesal  must  have  seen,  but  have  been  disappointed ;  and,  indeed, 
the  troublous  state  of  the  Hepublic  necessarily  prevents  attention 
being  given  to  the  claims  of  literature. 

Much  work  has  to  be  done  by  the  antiquary,  the  geographer,  and 
the  man  of  science,  before  an  historian  will  be  able  to  write  such 
an  account  of  this  country  as  should  satisfy  himself. 

The  geography,  for  instance,  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  map* 
maker  to  this  work,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  myself,  after  having  bestowed 
much  time  and  great  consideration,  can  only  offer  with  the  greatest 
diffidence,  the  maps  of  Guatemala  here  presented,  considering  them 
as  mere  approximations  to  the  truth. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  be  bound  by  the  statements  of  the  early 
Conquerors  as  to  the  distances  they  traversed  on  any  particular 
occasion.  Nor  can  we  undertake  to  correct  their  statements ;  for 
what  may  appear  preposterous  to  us,  with  our  better  knowledge  of 
the  country,  may  still  be  true,  and  the  distances  mentioned  by 
the  Conquerors  may  actually  have  been  the  distances  traversed  by 
them.  Again,  the  Spanish  league,  as  it  was  interpreted  by  these 
men  on  occasions  when  they  were  suffering  from  want  of  guides, 
from  hunger  and  fatigue,  was  a  very  elastic  measure,  and  perhaps 
corresponded  in  vagueness  with  a  German  stunde. 

To  show  how  easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  endeavouring  to  recal 
the  geography  of  the  past,  I  will  refer  to  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  historian,  Fuentes  y  Guzm&n,  for  placing  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Kachiquels  close  to  the  first  city  built  by  the  Spaniards.  "  It  is 
contrary  to  common  sense,"  he  argues,  "  to  suppose,  with  Yasquez, 
that  the  first  conquerors,  after  having  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
Guatemala,  would  again  quit  it  for  the  purpose  of  encamping  in  a 
wilderness ;  because,  if  these  men,  who  came  to  receive  the  homage 
and  obedience  of  Sinacam,  were  peaceably  received  by  that  monarch, 
settled  and  feasted  in  his  residence,  why  should  they  quit  all  these 
conveniences,  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the 
sovereign,  to  found  a  city,  and  build  themselves  habitations,  when 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  was  at  their  command;  to  fatigue 
themselves  in  search  of  everything  they  wanted,  when  they  could 
enjoy  inexhaustible  abundance  in  the  city  P" — Juahbos,  £nglish 
translation,  p.  402. 

This  reasonable  supposition  is  at  once  upset,  or  greatly  inva- 
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B.  XY.  lidated,  by  a  single  fact — namely,  that  wlien  Bemal  Diaz  came  in 
Ch.  9*  Alvarado's  company  to  ancient  Guatemala,  though  the  Indian 
— ^—  buildings  were  in  existence,  and  were  noble  edifices,  the  Spaniarda, 
after  sleeping  one  night  in  the  city,  went  out  and  encamped  near 
it  for  ten  days.  "  Passamos  a  dormir  a  la  ciudad,  y  estofvam  lo§ 
aposentas  y  las  casas  am  tan  huenos  edificios  y  ricos,  en  Jin  eomo 
de  Caciques  que  nMndavan  todas  las  l^rovincias  conutreamu, 
y  desde  alii  nos  salimos  a  lo  llano,  y  kizimos  ranches  y  ekofoSf 
y  estuvimos  en  ellos  diez  dias" — Bbsnal  Diaz,  cap.  193* 

The  truth  is,  that  a  city,  however  well  built  for  one  people, 
seldom  suits  another.  The  Spaniards  had  horses ;  the  GuatCTaalans 
had  never  seen  such  animals;  and,  of  course,  had  not  provided  for 
them  in  their  towns. 

I  allude  to  the  above  controversy  about  the  site  of  Guatemala^ 
merely  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  reviving  ancient  geography, 
and  tiie  cautious  spirit  of  criticism  with  which  any  such  attempt 
should  be  received. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUE    EARLY    LIFE    AND  VOYAGES    OP   PIZARRO. 

nPHIS  history  would  be  very  imperfect  without  B.  XVI. 
"^  some  account,  however  brief,  of  the  conquest  ^^'  '* 
of  Peru.  It  was  in  those  golden  regions  that  the 
narrative  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  assumed  its 
darkest  and  its  brightest  colours.  The  kingdoms  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  two  best  known,  if  not 
the  two  most  important,  centres  of  Indian  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  other  parts  of  America,  which,  from 
their  being  amongst  the  earliest  discoveries,  such 
as  Hispaniola — or  from  their  becoming  the  start- 
ing-points of  remarkable  expeditions,  such  as  Cuba 
and  theTerraFirma, — or  from  their  being  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  those  men  who  were  most  con- 
cerned in  the  Spanish  legislation  for  the  Indies,  such 
as  Guatemala, — ^require  to  have  their  histories  told. 
But  Mexico  and  Peru,  both  from  their  extent  and 
from  their  civilization,  necessarily  demand  a  large 
share  of  our  attention,  as  they  did  that  of  the 
Spanish  Conquerors  and  of  the  Spanish  Court. 

The  name  that  first  occurs,  even  to  most 
children,  on  the  mention  of  the  word  Peru,  is  that 
of  Pizarro.  To  the  readers  of  this  work  he  is 
already  well  known,  as  they  will  have  noticed 
that  he  had  been  concerned  in  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  enterprizes  in  the  Terra  Firma.  When 
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Pizarro's  earl^  Entciyrizi 


B.  XTI.  Ojeda  parted  from  his  little  band  of  men  at  San 
^'''  '•    Sebastian,    promising  to    return    in   fifty    days, 
PiwuTu'B     Pizarro  was  left  in  command.    When  Comogre's* 
"twpriwj.  son  gave  Vasco  Nunez  the  account  of  the  riches 
of  some  country  lying  southwai*ds,  "where  there 
was  more  gold  than  tliere  was  iron   in  Biscay," 
Pizarro,  as  I  conjecture,  was  one  of  the  eager 
listeners  who  marvelled  at  the   oration    of  the 
naked  young  man,  and  earnestly  considered  his 
sayings.     Pizarro  was  the  second  European  who 
descended  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific.     Pizarro 
was  engaged  in  the  cruel  expedition  sent  from 
Darien  by  Pedrarias,  and  commanded  by  Morales, 
which  entered  the  territories  of  the  warlike  Cacique 
Birii  {at  the  eastern    end  of  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel),  whose  name  was  certainly  the  originof  the 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  great  kingdom 
of  Peru.     This  was  the  expedition  io  which  they 
stabbed  their  captives  as  they  went  along,  hoping 
thus  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Indians  in  pur- 
suit, as  the  hunter  would  throw  her  cubs  to  a  pur- 
suing lioness.    Lastly,  Pizarro  was  the  officer  who. 
He !» neat  by  Order  of  Pedraria3,t  arrested  Vasco  Nunez — a 
VhmT''     curious  and  dramatic  circumstance,  as  Pizarro  was 
Nune«.      Jq  fulfil  the  part  which  Vasco  Nufiez,  a  far  superior 
man,  had  long  and  sedulously  prepared  for. 

In  all  tiiese  expeditions  and  transactions 
Pizarro  makes  a  good  figure.  He  is  never  heard 
of  as  a  rebellious  or  contentious  man,  but  was,  I 
imagine,  a  laborious,  cautious,   obedient,  much- 

•  See  vol.  I,  p.  345. 

f  "  What  is  this,  Franciico  PixBrro  ?"  Vasco  Nufiez  eiclumed, 
"  jou  were  not  wont  to  come  ont  iu  this  fiuhiou  to  ic^ve  me 
Bee  vol.  I,  p.  4^1. 
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enduring,  faithful  man-at-arms.      Placed  under  B.  XVI. 
Vasco  Nufiez,  whose  loss  it  is  very  sad  to  reflect  ^' 

upon  at  this  juncture,  Pizarro  would  have  been  Piiarro'i 
invaluable ;  but,  for  a  chief  in  command,  he  lacked  ^  seen  in 
statesmanlike  qualities,  and  in  dealing  with  his  J^toTOues. 
own  countrymen — not   with   the   Indians — ^was 
probably  deficient  in  decision.*  His  total  want  of 
education — for  he  could  not  write  his  own  name —  ffia 
must  also  have  been  a  considerable  hindrance  and  edacaUon. 
detriment  to  him ;  but  his  terrible  perseverance 
compensated  for  all  other  defects,  in  so  far  as  the 
mere  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  great  country 
of  Peru  were  concerned.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  ^^ 
indeed,  for  the  world  that  this  perseverance  of  his  iintoward 
was  so  great,  for  had  the  conquest  of  Peru  been  ranoe. 
postponed  but  a  few  years,  it  would  probably  have 
met  with  a  more  consolidated  state  of  affairs  in 
that  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  have  been 
a  more  effective  conquest,  as  it  seems  that  a  cer- 
tain  amount  and  quality  of  opposition  in  the 
resisting  body  is  needful  to  call  out  the  greatest 
amount  of  vigour  and  enlightenment  in  the  at- 
tacking force.     But  it  is  useless  to  waste  time  in 
much  regret  for  what  might  have  been,  and  so  we 
may  proceed,  at  once,  to  that  which  is  considered 
as  the  main  starting-point  of  the  conquest,  being 
a  clearly-defined,  and,  indeed,  a  legal  transaction. 

At  Panamd,  under  the  capricious  sway  of 
Pedrarias,  there  were  two  friends  whose  amity  was 
so  close,  and  their  interests  so  bound  up  together, 

*  "  Pizarro,  dice  Herrera,  aanque  era  astuto  y  recatado,  pero 
en  la  mayor  parte  fu^  de  4iiimo  sanpenao,  y  no  muy  reaoluto."— 
Note  in  Appendix  to  Quihtaka. 
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.  that  they  are  described  as  having  had  only  one 
mind,  tliough  being  two  persons.     Their  friend- 

r-  ship  and  their  partnership  are  depicted  by  the 
historian,  Oviedo,  who  knew  them  well,  in  terms 
which  recal  the  intimate  affection  and  community 
of  interests  that  existed  between  two  other 
and  very  different  partners  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  history,  Las  Casas  and  Benteria. 

Both  of  the  friends  at  PanamA  were  warlike, 
and  accustomed  to  labour.  They  were  both  of 
them  utterly  ignorant.  They  were  both  anxioas 
to  improve  their  fortunes.  There  was,  however, 
that  diversity  of  character  in  the  friends,  which 
seems  to  be  a  necessary  element  for  the  complete- 
ness of  a  friendship.  One  was  slow,  taciturn,  and 
with  no  especial  dexterity  in  the  management  of 
flairs.  This  was  FrancisCo  Pizarro.  The  other 
was  alert,  impulsive,  geuerous,  and  wonderfully 
skilled  in  gaining  the  hearts  of  men.  TJiis  was 
Diego  de  Almagro.  Their  birth  and  parentage, 
though  very  dissimilar,  were  not  unequal  as 
regards  the  gifts  of  fortune.  Pizarro  was  the  ille- 
gitimate* son  of  an  IddtJgo,  and  had  come  "with 
his  sword  and  cloak,"  his  only  possession8,+  to 


*  "  In  Qemisiij,  and  with  ua, 
(who  durire  man;  of  onr  ciutoins 
and  political  opinions  from  tlie 
Germana),  bsatardy  wtia  always  j 
a  circumstance  of  ignominy.  But 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Franco, 
bastarda  were  in  many  reipectfi  | 
on  an  equal  footing  with  li^iti- 
inate  children.  During  the  first 
and  aeuond  racvH  of  tlie  kin^  of 
Fnnce  do  difiBrencs  appear*  to 


have  been  made  between  their 
legitimate  and  illugitimate  off- 
spring."—  See  IIaboiuvb  and 
BuTLEB'a  edition  of  Coke  tiptm 
Littleton  [243,  b.]  note  (i). 

t  1  pnt  aside  the  itoiy  of  hi* 
being  suckled  by  a  aow,  and 
being  einpioyed,  as  a  boy,  in 
tending  his  father's  swine, — u 
well  aa  other  storiei  having  the 
aspect  of  fablef , 
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finda  way  to  fortune  in  the  New  World.    Almagro  B.  XVI. 
was  the  son  of  a  labouring  man,  with  no  taint,  '' 

however,  of  Moorinh  or  of  Jewish  blood,  bred  up  Aimngroi 
in  a  town  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Calatrava.*  p"™"***"- 
Impatient  of  a  labourer's  life,  he  had  taken  service 
with  a  Licentiate  who  resided  at  the  Court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  happened  that 
Almagro  had  a  quarrel  with  another  youth,  upon 
"  some  matter  of  that  kind  which  youths  are  wont 
to  quarrel  about"  (I  suppose  the  pedantic  historian 
means  a  love  affair).  He  stabbed  hia  rival,  and 
the  wounds  were  such  that  Almagro,  "although 
his  master  was  an  alcaldf"  did  not  dare  to  await 
his  trial,  but  fled  from  justice,  and  wandering  in 
a  vagabond  way,  hither  and  thither,  finally  came 
to  the  Indies,  and  was  one  of  the  soldiers  employed 
under  Pedrarias  Davila.  He,  as  well  as  Pizarro, 
received  a  repartimienio  of  Indians,  and  these  they 
worked  together,  dividing  the  gains. 

They  afterwards  took  into  partnersliip  a  very  ca  niqua 
different  person  from  themselves,  named  Fernando  t|^^^',"" 
de  Luque,   a  clerigo  and    a  schoolmaster.     This"'''!'- 
clerigo  was  a  favourite  of  the  Governor  Pedrarias, 
and  had  a  much  better  repartimiento  than  the 
other  partners,  situated  close  to  theirs,  on  the 
bank    of  the    river   Chagre,  four   leagues    from 
Panamd.     The  resources  of  De  Luque,  the  steady 
management  of  Pizarro,  and  the  keen  activity  of 


*  "  H&  pocos  Huos  que  codob- 
cemo*  fc  Diego  do  Almagro, 
Dotunl  de  la  villa  de  Almagro 
en  Kspana,  qued  una  villa  de  Itt 
Ordeade  Caktrava  (6  de  ana 
aldea  da  aqnelU  THpiibUca),  liijo 


de  un  labrador  i  nieto  de  otroa, 
sin  mezcla  de  otnu  ntirpei  de 
moroB  ni  Judfo*,  lino  de  chripa- 
tiano*  viejoB,  agrftolua  6  bombras 
que  por  Rus  ludore*  i  trabaiDs 
riven." — Otiido,  IIi*%.,  lib.  47. 
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B.XVI.  Almagro,  made  the  partnership  a  prosperous  con- 
^  •^-  cern.  By  tlieir  cattle-farms  they  realized  fifteen 
or  eighteen  thousand  pesos  of  gold;  and  well 
would  it  have  been  for  all  of  them,  had  they  been 
contented  to  remain  as  thriving  country  gen- 
tlemen. But  it  is  very  difBcult  to  be  contented 
with  a  quiet  career,  however  prosperous,  when  all 
around  is  bustle  and  activity,  and  when  the  very 
air  is  full  of  rumours  of  great  adventure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  partnership  was  extended  from  cattle- 
forming  to  the  search  after  new  and  gold-produc- 
ing territories.  In  a  word,  they  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Peru.  It  has  been  discovered  in 
Bipinoaa  modem  times  that  there  was  also  a  silent  partner, 
partner,  the  Licentiate  Espinosa,  on  whose  behalf,  it 
appears,  De  Luque  furnished  the  funds. 

The  agreement  between  the  partners  was,  that 
the  division  of  profits  should  be  equal.  The  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  well  stated  by  Garchaso  DE  la 
Vega,  when  he  says,  "that  Fernando  de  Luque 
was  to  remain  in  Panama,  to  take  cju-e  and  make 
the  most  of  the  property  of  the  three  associates ; 
Pizarro  was  to  undertake  the  discovery  and  con- 
quest ;  Almagro  was  to  go  and  come,  bringing 
supplies  of  men  and  arras  to  Pizarro,  and  then 
returning  to  de  Luque,  thus  making  himself 
the  medium  of  communication  between  Panamd 
and  Peru."*  Tliis  company  was  much  laughed 
at  then,  and  the  schoolmaster  got  the  name 
of  Fernando  el   loco  {Fernando    the    Madman), 


•  The  dftte  of  the  Bgreement  is  March  lo,  1526;  hut  this,  to 
nse  an  aiprcBaion  oI'Qcintasa'b,  was  the  date  when  it  waa/frr- 
malaada.     It  had  exi»t«d  practically  iat  Bome  time  before. 


Tlie  Fixed  Idea  of  Pizarro. 
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though  the  triumvirate  was  afterwards  corapared  B.  XVI. 
to  the  memorable  Roman  one  of  Lepidus,  Mark  ^'  '* 
Antony,  and  Octavius.*  It  was  remarked  at  the 
time,  and  intended  to  be  a  sarcasm,  that  these 
Spanish  triumvirs  were  all  elderly f  men ;  but  the 
remark  was  not  a  very  wise  one,  for  it  has  never 
been  found  that  ambition  or  the  love  of  novelty 
dies  out  of  the  human  heart  at  any  certain  age. 
All  men,  too,  are  but  children  in  those  things 
which  they  have  not  experienced ;  and  not  one  of 
the  three  associates  had  been  what  he  would  have 
called  a  successful  man.  The  disappointed  are 
ever  young ; — ^at  least,  they  are  as  anxious  to  under- 
take new  things  as  the  most  hopeful  amongst  the 
young.  Moreover,  the  principal  partner,  Pizarro, 
was  haunted  by  a  fixed  idea — namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  regions  in  the  southern  seas ;  to 
which  idea  advancing  years  only  lent  a  fiercer 
aspect,  as  they  narrowed  him  in,  and  left  less  and 
less  time  for  its  development. 

The  voyage  of  Pizarro  is  only  second  in  inte- 
rest to  that  of  Columbus  himself.  There  may  have 
been  voyages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  more  im- 


*  Other  persons  were  obliged 
to  Rign  the  agreement  for  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  as  they  oould  not 
write  their  names. — "  Y  porque 
no  saben  firmar  el  dicho  c4pitan 
Francisco  Pizarro  y  Diego  de 
Almagro,  firmaron  por  ellos  en 
el  registro  de  esta  carta  Juan 
de  Pan^s  y  Alvarado  del  Quiro, 
4  los  caales  otorgantes  yo  el 
presente  escribano  doy  fd  que 
oonozoo.       Don     Fernando    de 


Luqae. — K  sa  ruego  de  Francisco 
Pizarro,  Juan  de  Pan^s ;  y  4  sa 
ruego  de  Diego  de  Almagro, 
Alvaro  del  Quiro." — Quintana, 
Vidas  de  Espanoles  CiUhret, 
Ap/ndices  d  la  vidade  Francisco 
Pizarro,  p.  174. 

t  Pizarro  was  bom  in  or  about 
the  year  1470,  at  TruxiUo, 
in  Estremadura.  See  Varones 
Ilustres  del  Nuevo  Mundo, 
p.  ia8.     Madrid,  1639. 
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expedition. 


poriant  and  more  interesting  than  that  of  Pizarro, 
bat  if  so,  the  details  of  them  have  been  lost. 
The  voyage  of  Cortes,  from  Cuba  to  tlie  coast  of 
Mexico,  was  but  a  shght  affair  in  the  history  of 
thatman's  remarkable  proceedings  ;but  inPizarro's 
hfe,  the  voyage  is  the  greatest  part  of  the  career. 

Pizarro  had  his  predecessors.  The  story  <rf 
Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  has  already  been  told.  A 
follower,  at  a  humble  distance,  ia  the  same  enter- 
prize  of  discovery,  was  Pascual  de  Andagoya. 
This  captain,  with  the  permission  of  Pedrarios, 
undertook  a  voyage  in  the  "  Sea  of  the  South," 
in  the  year  1522.  He  had  an  encounter  with  the 
natives  of  Bird,  and,  it  is  said,  reduced  seven  of  the 
lords  of  the  country  into  obedience  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  He  gained  additional  knowledge  of  the 
coast,  which  knowledge  he  afterwards  imparted  to 
Pizarro.  Meeting,  however,  with  an  accident 
which  disabled  him,  he  returned  to  Panamd.  The 
attention  of  the  Governor,  Pedrarias,  was,  at  that 
time,  given  to  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua,  for 
which  he  was  fitting  out  his  Lieutenant,  Her- 
nandez de  Cordova.  The  idea,  however,  of  an 
expedition  to  Peru  was  not  abandoned ;  and  a 
certain  captain,  named  Juan  Basurto,  to  whom 
Pedrarias  was  under  obligation  for  his  havins 
brought  men  and  horses  to  aid  in  the  Nicarj 
conquest,  was  appointed  to  take  the  command  of 
an  expedition  to  Peru.  This  man  died.  Pizarro 
and  Almagro  then  came  forward  to  undertake  the 
expedition.  Their  ofi'er,  aided  by  the  powerful 
representations  of  Fernando  de  Luque,  wa* 
accepted.     Pedrarias  became   a  partner 
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enterprize,  and  was  to  receive  a  fourth  of  the  B.  xvi. 
profits.  ^^ 

The  preparations  for  the  outfit  were  com- 
menced in  1524.  A  vessel  was  bought,  which, 
it  is  said,  had  been  built  by  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa;  and  another  was  put  upon  the  stocks. 
The  expenses  were  very  great.  Each  shipwright  ^^J^^^t* 
received  two  golden  pesos  a  day,  and  his  food.  9«-  44<'. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  possible  to  go  into  the 
market-place,  or  down  upon  the  sea-shore,  and 
enlist  at  once  as  many  soldiers  or  sailors  as  might 
be  wanted;  but  the  partners  had  gradually  to 
form  their  complement  of  men,  providing  food 
and  lodgment  for  them  when  hired,  watching  for 
new  comers  from  Castille,  taking  care  of  them  in 
the  illnesses  to  which  they  were  liable  on  first 
coming  into  the  country,  and  advancing  them 
small  sums  of  money,*  probably  to  clear  them 
from  debt.  At  last  the  preparations  were  com- 
plete. The  three  partners,  Pizarro,  Almagro, 
and  De  Luque,  heard  mass  together,  and  rendered 
the  compact  more  solemn  by  each  partaking 
of  the  sacrament:  and,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  1524,  Pizarro  set  sail  in  one  vessel,  p»»i^  "et* 
with  two  canoes,  containing  eighty  men  and  four  Not.  1514. 
horses.  A  treasurer,  Nicolas  de  Rivera,  and 
an  inspector,  Juan  Carillo,  who  was  to  look  after 


*  '*  £n  todo  ese  tiempo  pro- 
curaron  alistar  gentes,  mante- 
niendo  4  todos  de  maiz  y  came, 
y  adem4s  dando  posada  4  los  que 
veuian  de  Castilla  6  ifllas.  Fuera 
deno   se   socorri6  &  mnchos,  4 


quiencon  50 — 100  pesos,  etc." —  I  light. 


It^ormacian  kecka  en  Panamd 
d  14  de  Diciemhre  de  1^26  d 
pedimentodel  CapitanDiEQO  dk 
Almaobo.  Doc.  ItUd.,  torn.  26, 
p.  257.  This  valuable  document 
hafi  only  recently  been  brought  to 


42S    Pizarro  enters  the  Cacique  Biru's  Country. 

.  the  King's  fifths,  accompanied  the  expedition. 
Almagro  was  to  follow  in  the  other  vessel,  with 
more  men  antl  provisions. 

Pizarro  touched  at  the  island  of  Taboga,  took  iii  I 
wood  and  water  at  tlie  Pearl  Islands,  and  arrived  4 


I 


at  the  Puerto  de  Pifias.  From  thence  he  made  an 
I  expedition  into  the  Cacique  Biru's  country.  This 
was  a  land  which,  from  its  rough  and  difficult 
nature,  was  verj'  difficult  to  conquer  or  to  occupy. 
It  was  a  great  error  to  have  stopped  there  at  all  i 
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but  probably  Pizarro  did  not  wish  to  go  too  far,  B.  XVI. 
for  fear  of  missing  the  promised  reinforcement  '' 

that  was  to  come  with  Almagro. 

For  the  most  part,  a  desert  or  deserted  country 
met  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards.  Toiling  under  the 
weight  of  their  armour,  with  feet  wounded  by  the 
stony  ways,  and  suffering  incredibly  from  hunger, 
they  found  nothing  worthy  of  all  this  suffering, 
and  returned  to  their  ships.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded ten  leagues  down  the  coast,  until  theypj^^^^^ 
arrived  at  a  port  which  they  called  Puerto  de  la  «^^  »* 

.       £.  "^         T.T     I  •  the  Puerto 

Hambre^  the  Port  of  Hunger.     Nothmg  was  io  deia 
be  got  there  but  wood  and  water.    Having  taken 
in   these   necessaries,   they  proceeded   on   their 
voyage.     For  ten  successive  days  they  sailed  on,    ' 
apparently  without  being  able  to  land,  or  seeing 
anything  which  should  induce  them  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile,  the  provisions  they  had  brought  with 
them  were  growing  less  and  less ;  and,  finally,  the 
rations  appointed  for  each  man  were  but  two  ears 
of  maize  a  day.     Water  also  began  to  fail  them.  ^^^!^^^^ 
The  more  impatient  of  the  crew  talked  of  return-  «»^ 
ing  to  Panama.     Pizarro,  with  a  power  of  endur- 
ance   and    a    mildness    that    belonged    to    his 
character,  and  which  he  must  often  have  seen 
exercised  by  Vasco  Nufiez  under  similar  circum- 
stances, did  his  best  to  console  his  men,  and  to 
encourage  them  by  the  high  hopes  that  steadily 
remained  before  his  wistful  eyes.     They  turned  Beturnfl  to 
back,  however,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Puerto ^eia'^^ 
de  la  Hambre.  Each  man  was  shocked  at  the  flaccid,  ^^^^' 
disfigured,  hungry-looking  companions  by  whom 
he  was  surroimded ;  nor  was  there  anything  in 
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B.  XVL  the  appearance  of  the  country  to  console  tit 
"  '■  wretched  mariners,  for  they  could  see  no  animal 
no  birds  even,  nothing  but  sierras,  rocks,  forests, 
and  morasses.  They  did  not,  however,  altogether 
lose  heart,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
stop  at  this  deplorable  Puerto,  and  send  back  the 
ship  to  the  Pearl  Islands,  to  seek  for  provisions. 
The  commimd  of  the  vessel  was  given  to  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Gil  de  Montenegro.  Neither  for  those 
who  stayed,  nor  for  those  who  accompanied  Mon- 
tenegro, were  there  any  provisions  but  the  driaj 
hide  of  a  cow,  and  the  bitter  palm-buds  which  s 
gathered  on  that  coast.  This  was  the  same  foe 
that  Pizarro  had  known  in  early  days,  when  1 
'    acted  as  Ojeda's  lieutenant  at  Uraba. 

The  miserable    men  who  were    left   at   tl| 

Puerto  de  la  Haviftre  did  what  they  could  to  f 

the  means  of  Hfe.     Now  and  then,  they  caught* 

a  few  fish,   or  discovered  a  few  wild  fruits ;  but 

PiinniiBDd  hunger,  that  never  sleeps,  was  upon  them.  Twenty 

siffer^froia  '^^  them  soon  died.     Pizarro  was  always  alert  in 

Umiiie.      endeavouring  to  provide  any  sustenance,  however 

wretched,  for  his  sick  men ;  and  his  constant  mind 

betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  being  overcome 

by  adversity.  In  labours  and  dangers  he  was  ever 

tlie  first. 

Several  of  the  men  declared  that  they  perceived 
something  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  leagues, 
which  glittered  in  the  sun.  A  soldier  of  the 
name  of  Lobato  begged  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
examine  this  bright  spot.  Pizarro,  however, 
would  not  give  to  any  one  else  this  labour,  but 
taking  with  him  the  least  exhausted  of  his  ma 


his  men^J 


Inlervieto  with  some  Indiana. 
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went  forth  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction  where  B.  XVI. 
the  brightness  was  visible.     Tliey  arrived  at  a   *-''■'■ 
part  of  tlie  shore  wliere  they  found  many  cocao 
trees,  and  where  they  also  saw  several  of  the 
natives.     Two  of  them  they  captured,  and,  what 


I  was  better  still,  they  found  a  hundred-weight  of 
I  maize.  Tlie  Indians  rather  pointedly  inquired 
r  (how  their  sayings  were  interpreted  does  not 
appear),  "  Wliy  the  strangers  did  not  sow  and  reap, 
I  instead  of  coming  to  tab?  other  people's  provisions, 
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B.  XVI.  and  suffering  such  hardships  to  do  so."  It  is  to 
*'*'■  ^"  be  noticed  that  these  Indians  had  poison  for  their 
arrows.  The  Spaniards  saw  a  man  die  of  a  wound 
in  four  hours.  Had  the  herb  from  which  this 
poison  is  distilled  been  found  lower  down  the 
coast,  upon  the  broad  plains  beyond  Tumbez,  the 
conquest  would  hardly  have  been  made  in  that 
generation. 

As  Pizarro  and  his  men  were  returning  from 
this  expedition,  which  did  not  bear  much  fruit, 
they  met  with  one  of  their  companions,  who 
brought  news  that  Montenegro  Iiad  returned  from 
the  Pearl  Islands  witli  some  provisions.  This 
Spaniard  had  with  him  three  loaves  of  bread  and 
four  oranges,  which  Pizarro  divided  equally 
amongst  the  whole  company,  who  had  not  had 
such  a  meal  for  many  a  day.  The  number  of 
Spaniards  who  died  of  hunger  at  the  Puerto  de 
la  Hambre,  was  twenty-seven. 
Thej  rtttrt  The  whole  body  now  recommenced  their 
thePuerto  ^oyage,  and  brought  up  in  a  port  which  they 
zfcmirt  caUctl  tlie  ^^Puerfo  de  la  Candaleria"  because  it 
was  "  tlie  day  of  Our  Lady  "*  when  they  arrived 
there.  They  had  not,  however,  chiinged  their  posi- 
tion for  the  better.  The  climat*  was  so  humid 
that  their  wide-flapped  hats  fell  in  pieces,  and  the 
linen  vests  which  they  wore  over  their  armour 
soon  grew  rotten.  The  forests  were  for  the  most 
part  too  dense  to  be  penetrated.  The  annoyance 
from  mosquitos  was  insupportable,  f 


•  Feant  of  tlio  PurifioatioD.     Candlemas  Daj, — Feb.  2. 
+  "  Lb   pesadumbra   de   los    mosquiUis   era   iocomportable." 
Hbbsgba,  EUt.  Oen.  de  las  ladiat,  dee.  3,  lib,  6,  cap.  13, 
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Pizarro  persevered.  The  Spaniards  found  ways  B.  XYI. 
through  the  wood ;  and  at  two  leagues  from  the    ^^'  ^' 
shore  came  upon  a  small  Indian  town.    It  had 
just  been  deserted.     They  found,  however,  some 
golden  ornaments ;  also  some  maize,  roots,  and  the 
flesh  of  swine ;  and,  in  the  vessels  at  the  fire,  there 
were  the  feet  and  hands  of  men,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  knew  that  they  were  in  the  country  of 
Caribs.    They  did  not  stay  at  this  uninviting  spot, 
but  went  down  the  coast  to  another  place,  which 
they  called  the  ^'Fueblo  Quemado.^^     At  a  league  TheymmT© 
from  the  shore,  they  came  upon  a  deserted  Indian  p,^ 
town,    situate  on    an   eminence,   and    having  ^^***"^*- 
the  appearance  of  a  fortress.     They  found  also 
plenty  of  provisions  here.     The  town  being  near 
the  sea,  well  placed  for  defence,  and  well  pro- 
visioned, it  seemed  to  Pizarro  and  his  men  that 
they  might  prudently  make  a  station  here.    Their 
only  vessel  leaked,  and  they  resolved  to  send  it 
back  to  Panamd  to  get  it  repaired.     Meanwhile, 
Pizarro  ordered  Gil  de  Montenegro  to  make  an 
incursion,  in  order  to  secure  the  persons  of  some 
of  the  Indians.     The  natives,  however,  had  been 
watchful   of  the   movements  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  attacked  Montenegro  and  his  party,  in- 
tending afterwards  to  fall  upon  the  body  of  men 
who  had  remained  with  Pizarro   in   the  town, 
whom  the  Indians  conjectured  to  be  the  sick. 
These  Indians  were  naked,  but  their  bodies  were 
painted,  some  red,   some   yellow.      With  loud 
shouts,  a  large  body  of  them  attacked  Monte-  p« 
negro's  party.     They  did  not  venture  to  comeatuck 
to  close  quarters,  but  succeeded  in  killing  withn^gro. 

VOL.  III.  p  p 


The  Indians  attack  Ptzarro. 


.  their  darts  two  of  the  Spaniards,  aud  wounding 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Montenegro's  men 
committed  great  slaughter  on  the  naked  bodiea 
of  their  adversaries.  The  Indian  army  changed 
its  tactics,  retired  or  fled  before  Montenegro,  and, 
knowing  the  country  better  than  he  did,  came 
down  upon  Pizarro  and  his  few  followers  in  the 

"  town.  Pizarro,  an  able  man-at-arms,  withstood 
the  attack  bravely,  and  made  himself  a  general 
mark  for  the  Indians.  They  pressed  upon  him, 
wounded  him,  and  he  fell  down  a  steep  descent. 
They  followed,  but  before  they  could  kill  Pizarro, 
he  was  upon  liis  legs  again,  and  able  to  defend 
himself.  Some  of  his  men  rushed  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  Indians,  astonished  at  the  valour 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  awed,  it  is  said,  by  the 
silence  witli  which  they  fought,  began  themselves 
to  fight  less  fiercely,  when  the  arrival  of  Monte- 
negro and  his  men  assured  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  take  to  flight, 

Pizarro  and  his  men  dressed  their  wounds  in 
the  strange  manner  that  was  commonly  adopted 
by  soldiers  in  that  day,  applying  hot  oil  to  the 
wounded  part.  They  then  resolved  to  quit  the 
Pueblo  Quemado,  finding  that  the  Indians  were 
too  many  for  them.  Throughout  this  extra- 
ordinary voyage  the  Spaniards  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  come  upon  any  Indian  settlement 
that  was  suitable  for  them.  Sometimes  there 
were  too  many  Indiana  in  the  vicinity;  more 
often,  there  were  too  few. 

Pizarro  and  Ms  men  embarked,  and  going 
back  towards  Panama,  arrived  at  Chicama.     This 
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was  in  the  government  of  the  Terra  Firma.   Prom  B.  xvi. 
thence  they  sent  the  treasurer  of  the  expedition,  J^ 
Nicolas    de    Bivera,   in  their  vessel  with  the  and  returm 
gold  they  had  found,  to  give  an  account  to  the  ^^^^^'i**^- 
Qt)vemor  Pedrarias  of  what  they  had  done  and 
suffered,   and  of  the  hopes   they  still    had  of 
making  some  great  discovery.     Meanwhile,  they 
remained  at  Chicama,  a  humid,  melancholy,  sickly 
spot,  where  it  rained  continually. 

Almagro,  always  active,  had  not  forgotten  his 
part  of  the  undertaking;  and,  starting  three  Almagro 
months  after  Pizarro  had  set  out,  came  in  search  hii  Toyage. 
of  him  with  the  other  vessel  belonging  to  the 
associates.  When  Nicolas  de  Eivera  brought  up 
at  the  Idand  of  Pearls,  he  learned  that  Almagro 
had  passed,  and  he  sent  to  Pizarro  to  inform  him 
of  this  joyful  intelligence.  Proceeding  to  Panama, 
Bivera  informed  Pedrarias  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Governor  was  angry  when  he  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  many  Spaniards  who  had 
already  perished  in  the  expedition.  Hq  blamed 
Pizarro  for  his  pertinacity ;  and  the  schoolmaster, 
De  Luque,  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
Governor  from  joining  another  person  in  command 
with  Pizarro. 

Meanwhile,  Almagro  pursued  his  way  down 
the  coast,  making  diligent  search  for  Pizarro. 
The  only  traces  he  could  find  of  him  were  the 
marks  of  the  Spanish  hatchets,  where  the  men 
had  landed  to  cut  wood.  At  last,  he  made  an 
entrance  into  that  part  of  the  country  which  had 
akready  been  so  unfortunate  for  the  Spaniards — 

yy  2 
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L.  XVI.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Puello   Quemado. 
^"'  ^-    He  found  this  town  inhabited  and  fortified  with 
Aimigro     palisades.  He  resolved  to  take  it,  and  accordingly, 
t^TJua  commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour.      Tht 
fnTXre'  Ir^^iiins  defended  themselves  obstinately.  Almagro 
encouniera  yf^g  wounded  in  the  risrht  eve  by  a  dart,  and  was 
SO  pressed  upon  by  the  Indians,  that  he  would 
have  been  left  for  dead,  if  he  had  not  been  rescued 
by  a  negro  slave  of  his.     Notwithstanding  his 
sufferings  he  renewed  the  contest,  and,  at  last, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  place.     His  men  were 
greatly   distressed  at    the   accident   which    had 
befallen  their  leader.     They  placed   him    on  a 
litter  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  when  the 
pain  was  assuaged, they  bore  him  back  to  bis  vessel, 
Aimigro  Again  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and 

^k'^,"  arrived  at  tlie  river  of  San  Juan,  where  the 
Ban  Juan,  country  seemed  better  than  any  they  had  passed, 
and  where,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  there  were 
Indian    settlements.     They  did  not  yentiure   to 
land,  however,  and  resolved  to  return  to  Panamd. 
Touching  at  the  Island  of  Pearls  on  their  way 
back,  they  learnt  that  the  treasurer,  Rivera,  had 
passed  that  way,  and  had  left  word  that  Pizarro 
was  at  Cliicamd.     Almagro's  delight  at  hearing 
this  was  great.     He  had  supposed  that  his  com- 
Keinnim     paDiou  was  dead.     He  returned  to  Cliicamd  and 
pil^'lt  fo'iii'i   him.     The    two    commanders    recounted 
cuicainii.    their  misfortunes  to  each  other,  but  resolved  to 
persevere  in  their  undertaking.     It  was  arranged 
1.,°^°^° "' that  Almagro  should  return  to    Panamd,  while 
Pizarro  was  to  maintain  his  men  in  the  melan- 
choly spot  where  he  then  was. 
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Almagro   found   Pedrarias  very   ill-disposed  B.  XVI. 
towards  the  expedition.     He  was  at  that  time       ' 


about  to  enter  Nicaragua  in  order  to  chastise  his 
lieutenant,  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  and 
was  not  inclined  to  spare  any  more  men  for  the 
expedition  to  Peru.  Again,  however,  De  Luque 
persuaded  Pedrarias  not  to  withhold  his  licence 
for  the  levy  of  more  men,  though  the  Governor 
remained  still  so  much  displeased  with  Pizarro, 
that  he  would  not  leave  him  the  sole  leader  of  the 
enterprize,  but  joined  Almagro  with  him  in  the 
supreme  command.  Almagro,  with  two  ships, 
and  two  canoes,  with  arms,  provisions,  and  a  pilot  ^jdM^ 
named  Bartolome  Buiz,  set  sail  from  Panamd,  and  ^*^^' 

'  ^        and  bring! 

joined  Pizarro  at  the  place  where  he  had  left  him.  »accour. 
Pizarro  felt  deeply  the  slur  cast  upon  his  command, 
by  Alms^o's  being  joined  with  him  in  it,  and  this 
has  been  considered*  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ill  feeling  between  the  two  friends. 

The  enterprize  was  prosecuted  with  renewed 
vigour.     The  two  commanders  went  down  the^^J^J^^*^ 
coast,  and  arrived  at  a  river,  which  they  called  the  »*  «"^ 
Biver  Cartagena,  near  to  the  San  Juan.     Thence  ciucami. 
they  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  one  of  the  towns 
on  the  Biver  San  Juan,  in  which  they  were  success- 
ful, for  they  captured  some  Indians,  and  took  some 
gold,  weighing  fifteen  thousand  jE?e«o^,  of  an  infe- 
rior  description.      They  also   found   provisions 
there.    Betuming  to  their  ships,  they  determined 
to  divide  their  forces.     Almagro  was  to  retum^to 
Panamd  for  more   men.     Bartolome   Buiz,[^the 

*  See  Quuttana's  L\pB  qf  Fizarro. 
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.  pilot,  was  to  prosecute  discovery  alon^  the  coast. 
Pizarro  was  to  remain  with  his  men  where  they 
were.  - 

These  resolationa  were  immediately  carried 
into  execution.  Bartolome  Ruiz,  a  very  dexter- 
ous pilot,  was  exceedingly  successful  in  hia  share 
of  the  enterprize.  He  discovered  the  Island  of 
Gallo,  went  on  to  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  and 
thence  to  Coaque.  Still  pursuing  his  course  in 
a  fiouth- westerly  direction,  he  descried,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  in  the  open  sea,  a  large 
object  which  seeraed  like  a  caravel,  and  had  a 
lateen  sail.  He  made  for  this  object,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  raft.  He  captured  it,*  and 
found  two  young  men  and  three  women.  Inter- 
rogating them  by  signs,  he  ascertained  that  they 
were  natives  of  a  place  called  Tumbez.  They 
spoke  many  times  of  a  king,  Huayna  Capac,  and 
of  Cusco,  where  there  was  much  gold.  Bar* 
tolome  Ruiz  went  on,  passed  the  equinoctial  line, 
and  arrived  at  a  town  called  Zalongo.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  Pizatro. 

This  commander  and  his  men  needed  ^  the 
comfort  that  Ruiz  could  give  them  by  the 
favourable  intelligence  which  he  brought.  It 
was  always  the  business  of  Pizarro  patiently  to 
endure  great  suffering,  and  to  sustain  the  men 


I 


•  Almagro  afterwardB  gave  |  Ukiug.  There  wm  pottery  on 
an  Bccouat  X/o  Oriedo  of  various  board,  and  woollen  cloths  of  ex- 
things  that  were  found  on  board  ,  quisite  workmanship,  also  ailret 
this  Peruvian  veg»tl,  and  they  and  gold;  and  the  crew  spoke  of 
were  suoh  aa  gnmtlf  to  increasu  curcjing  with  them  a  tcdt-stoae 
the  confidence  of  Almagro  in  the  ,  for  gold,  and  a  steel-yard  Cir 
ultimate    aucceas   of  his  under-    weighing  it  and  other  motaU. 
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under  his  command    in    the  most  abject  kind  B.  XVI. 
of  adversity.     During  the  absence  of  Uartolom^  '• 

Kuiz,    they   had   suffered    from    sickness,    from  pi„n„'a 
extreme  hunger,    from   constant  wetness ;    they  j''^"'"^(' 
had    been    unceasingly    plagued    by    mosquitos,  nt«u™ 
and  had  been  attacked,  and  some  of  them  de-  conmJe. 


Toured,  by  caymans.     The  Indians  had  not  left 

them  unmolested,  and  fourteen  of  the  Spaniards 

.  hud  been  slain  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives. 


It  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  year    1526, 


440  AlutafffO  enlists  Soldiers  and  joins  Pizarro. 

.  and  Pedro  de  lo»  Eioa  bad  arrived  to  supersede 
Pedrarias.*  Diego  de  Almagro  found  favour  with 
the  new  Governor,  so  far  as  to  gain  his  permission 
to  enlist  soldiers.  Having  enlisted  about  fortj', 
and  having  obtained  the  requisite  provisiona,  he 
set  sail  from  Panama,  and  joined  Pizarro  at  the 
River  San  Juan.  He  found  the  men,  whom  he 
had  left  there,  looking  flaccid  and  yellow,  their 
countenances  telling  clearly  the  sufferings  that 


*  It  wM  about  this  period 
that  Pedrarias  quitted  the  part- 
nership. The  narrative  of  this 
event  given  by  Oviedo  is  ei- 
tremely  curious.  Tha  historiaii 
wDs  une  duy  going  through  some 
accounts  with  the  Governor,  pro- 
viouB  to  his  retidenda  being 
taken,  whan  Almagro  entered, 
and  gdd  "Seoar,  already  your 
lordship  knows  that  tn  this 
armada  to  Peril  jou  are  a 
partner  with  Captain  Francisco 
Pizarro,  and  with  the  Maeiire- 
icuela,  Don  Fernando  de  Luque, 
uij  companions,  and  with  mo, 
and  that  you  have  not  put  any- 
thing in  it,  and  ttiat  we  are  lost 
men,  uad  hare  apent  our  estates 
and  those  oT  our  friends."  This 
waa  the  beginning  of  the  speei'h. 
Almagro  proceeded  to  aak  for 
cattle  and  money,  in  order  to 
continue  the  enterprizc,  or  that 
Pedrariiu  would  at  least  pay 
what  waa  due  upon  his  share, 
and  leave  the  i^oacem.  Pedrarias 
very  angrily  replied,  "  It  is  evi- 
lient  that  I  am  quitting  the 
goTemment,  as  you  spealc  to  me 
tliua  i"  and  he  proceeded  to  say, 
that  if  it  wore  not  so,  Pizarro 
and  Almagro    should    give  an  i 


account  of  the  lives  of  the  Span- 
iards which  had  been  loat  in 
their  expeditions. 

Pedmriiui,  however,  instead  of 
agreeing  to  pay  anything,  de- 
manded four  thousand  peso*  a* 
his  price  for  ceasing  to  be  a 
partner,  although  Almagro  had 
chafed  hitn  with  having  con- 
tributed only  one  Hhe-calf  in  Uie 
course  of  the  enterprise.  Finallj, 
alter  some  angry  bargaining 
Pedrarias  consented  tn  give  up 
all  his  claim  for  a  thonund 
pesot,  to  ho  paid  him  at  a 
certain  date.  An  agreement  wta 
drawn  up  in  these  terms,  and 
Oviedo  was  one  of  the  witneaMs: 
("  Yo  fuy  uno  de  los  testigoa 
que  firmamos  el  assiento  i  oon- 
vinienfia,  ^  Pedrarias  se  do* 
sisti6  i  renun^'i6  todo  su  derecho 
en  Almagro  6  su  companfa." — 
OviBDO,  SUt.  Gen.  g  Nat.  it 
la»  India),  lib.  39,  cap.  33.) 

This  converaatioD  is  remark- 
able as  showing  the  eitrema 
confidence  which,  even  at  a  tima 
of  great  depression  and  disap- 
pointment, Alini^ro  hod  in  the 
ultimate   success   of  his   under* 
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they  had  endured  amidst  the  mangroves  of  that  b.  XYI. 
iU-fated  spot,  ^' '♦ 

They  all  re-embarked,  intent  upon  prosecuting  Tbe  yoyagt 
the  discovery  which  Bartolome  Euiz  had  already  ^^ 
commenced.      They  stopped    at  the  Island   of 
Gallo,   to  refit,  passed  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo, 
and   went  down  the   coast   to    a  town    called  They 
Tacamez.     The  Indians  at  this  place  were  notTaoamez. 
friendly.     They  asked  why  these  strangers  came 
amongst  them,  taking  their  gold,  making  captives 
of  their  women,  and  robbing  them  in  every  way. 
One  or  two  small  skirmishes  took  place,  with  no 
loss  on  the  Spanish  side,  and  very  little  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians. 

At  this  point  of  the  enterprize  there  was 
hesitation  as  to  their  future  course,  and  discussion 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  It  is  said  that 
Pizarro  was  for  returning,  while  Almagro  was 
for  pursuing  the  plan  that  had  already  been  so 
often  adopted,  namely,  that  he  should  return  for 
more  men  to  Panamd.  He  was  entirely  against 
their  dying  in  prison  for  the  debts  they  had 
already  contracted.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  that  Almagro  had  not  suffered  from  hunger, 
as  he  had  done,  and  that,  if  he  had,  he  would  be 
of  the  opinion  that  they  should  all  return  to 
Panamd.  Upon  this,  Alms^o  offered  to  change  Disennioii 
places,  suggesting  that  Pizarro  should  go  for"^^^ 
succour,  while  he  remained  to  take  charge  of<*^°8»« 
the  men.  This  offer  provoked  rather  than 
soothed  his  comrade^  High  words  passed  between 
them,  and  swords  were  drawn.  At  this  juncture, 
the  treasurer,  Eivera,  and  the  pilot,  Bartolom^ 


pro* 
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.  Ruiz,  interposed ;  the  old  friends  were  reconciled^ 
and  embraced  one  another;  and,  finally,  the  pro- 
position of  Almagro  was  agreed  upon.  Keturiiiug 
°  to  the  Bay  of  San  Mateo,  it  was  resolved  that 
^  Pizarro  and  his  men  should  stay  in  the  Island  of 
Gallo,  while  Almagro  returned  again  to  Panamil. 
The  two  captains,  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
thoi^h  their  proceedings  hitherto  had  been  any- 
thing but  successful,  were  firmly  bent  upon  con-' 
tinning  their  enterprize.  But  the  common  soldiers 
were  ilot  of  that  mind,  and,  when  Almagro 
returned,  a  certain  man  called  Seravia,  contrived  to 
send  to  the  Governor  at  Panamd  a  petition  con- 
cealed in  a  ball  of  cotton,  in  wliich  he  gave  an 
account  of  their  losses  by  death,  and  of  their  suffer- 
ings, and  concluded  his  petition  with  some  words 
which  afterwards  obtained  a  great  reuo\vn  in  the 
Indies,  and  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  men  there  :■ 

"  Pues  Sen  or  Govern  ador, 
Mirelo  bien  por  entero, 
Qua  alia  va  el  Rcfoge^Ior, 
T  aui  quedft  el  Camioero."  • 

This  poetical  petition  found  favour  with  the 
new  Governor  of  Panamd,  Pedro  de  los  Bios, 
who  had  now  superseded  Pedrarias.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  a  lawyer  named  Tafur  to  the 
'  Island  of  Gallo,  to  authorize  the  return  of  all 
those  men  under  Pizarro's  command  who  wished 
to   make   their   way  back   to    Panamd,     Under 


I 
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*  Thne  doggrel  veraoa,  rather  liber&Uy  tranilated,  ran  tkiu  :— 
"  My  good  Lord  Governor, 
Have  pity  on  our  woe»j 
For  here  remuns  the  bntoher, 
To  Panuni  the  Mleauun  goes." 
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these  circunostancea  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  l 
Almagro  would  l>e  able  to  gain  any  new  recruits. 
The  enterprize,  therefore,  now  looked  most  hope- 
less ;  and  the  little  boys  in  the  streets,  seldom 
friendly  to  schoolmasters,  had  good  reason  for 
shouting  out  loudly  the  addition  which  had  been 
already  made  by  their  elders  to  the  name  of  the 
Bchoolmaster  Fernando  de  Luqae.  Meanwhile, 
the  Governor's  representative,  Tafur,  reached  the 
Island  of  GaUo,  and  the  greater  part  of  Pizarro's 
company  prepared  to  depart. 

Although  Almagro  and  De  Luque  had  not  c 
been  able  to  dissuade  the  Governor  from  sending  °[ 
Tafur,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  Pizarro,  urging  him  i" 
in  the  strongest  terms  not  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize,  and  begging  him  to  strive  to  the  utter- 
most rather  than  return  to  Panamd.*    Pizarro, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  of  the  same 
mind  with   his  partners.     He   addressed   some  ? 
words  to  liis  men,  which  Herreraj  lastly  describes  hi 
as  characterized  by  a  singular  modesty  and  con- 
itancy,+ — and,  the  historian  might  have  added, 


"ElMarntrescuelallcmando 

i»  Luqne  y  Diego  de  Almagro, 

ivieron  4  Fracttisco  I^^&rro, 

I   ^le  ftnnque  BupiMBe  revciitBT,  no 

I  'bolviegae   &    PuuLmli,   pu«B   via 

F  fiUD  peridot,  J  afireot&doi  qne- 

dariau   sino    Uevasien    adelante 

I   aquel   deHCQbriinieiito." — Heb- 

.A,     Hitt.    de    lag     Indiat, 

^.  3,  lib.  to,  cap.  3.  I 

'     Well    might    Sir    Walter  I 

Baleigh  eielaim,  "  Here  I   eao-  I 

I  BOt    forbear    t«    comniRKl    the  1 

L  patient  virtue  of  tlie  Spanxnrds  ; 

]  ire  seldom  or  never  find  that  any  ' 


nation  hatli  endured  bo  inany 
miaadvcnturcB  and  mi  series  as 
the  Spaniards  have  done  in  their 
Indian  discoveries',  yet, persisting 
in  their  enterpriziv  with  an  in- 
vincible conitAncy,  they  have  an- 
nexed to  their  kingdom  su  many 
goodly  provinces,  as  bury  the  re- 
membrance of  all  danger*  pant — 
Tempest  and  shipn-rccka,  lamine, 
overtlirowB,  mntinies,  heat  and 
c^old.  pestilence  and  all  manner 
of  diseases,  both  old  and  new, 
together  vith  extreme  poverty, 
and  want  of  all  things  necdTiiJ, 
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B.  SVI.  by  great  prudence  also.  Pizarro  said,  that  those 
•  '•  who  wished  to  return,  should,  by  all  means,  do  so ; 
but  that  it  grieved  him  to  think  that  they  were 
going  to  endure  greater  sufferings  and  worse 
poverty  than  they  bad  already  endured,  and  to  lose 
that  which  they  had  so  long  toiled  for,  as  he  did 
not  doubt  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  discover- 
ing something  which  would  console  and  enricli 
them  all.  He  then  reminded  them  of  what  those 
Indians  had  said  whom  Bartolome  Ruiz  bad  capt 
tured.  Finally,  be  observed  that  it  gave  hiia 
very  great  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  in  all  they 
had  undergone,  he  had  not  excused  himself  fiwm 
being  the  principal  sufferer,  contriving  that  he 
should  rather  want  than  that  they  should, — and 
so,  he  said,  it  would  always  be. 

The  dire  pressure,  however,  of  recent  sufferingv! 
and  a  hungry  desire  to  see  home  again,  were  toQ 
strong  to  be  overcome  by  the  wise  and  encouraging' 
words  of  Pizarro.  The  men  accordingly  begged. 
Tafur  to  take  them  away  with  him  immediately, 
Tliis  lieutenant,  however,  pitjang  the  straits  to 
wliich  Pizarro  was  reduced,  gave  him  a  chance  of 


I 

I 
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have  been  the  enemies  where- 
with every  one  of  their  DiOBt 
noble  diseoverera,  at  odp  time  or 
other,  bath  enuountered.  Muny 
years  liad  passed  over  their 
heails,  in  the  search  of  not  so 
many  leagues ;  yea,  more  than 
one  or  two  hnve  spent  their 
labour,  their  wealth,  and  their 
lirec,  in  aearch  of  a  golden  king- 
dom, without  gcttiog  further 
notice  of  it  than  what  they 
had  at  t^eir  first  setting  finth. 


All  which  notwithstanding,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  under- 
takers have  not  been  disbeart- 
ened.  Surely  they  are  worthily 
rewarded  with  those  treaeuriee 
and  paradiaea  which  they  eqjoy; 
and  well  they  deserve  to  bold 
Uicm  qnietly,  if  they  hinder  not 
the  like  virtue  in  otheis,  which 
perhaps  will  not  be  found."— 
JIUt.  qf  the  WorW,  Book  V., 
chap.  50,  page  1 13,  8vo,  ed. 
1829. 
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retaining  any  of  his  companions,  who,  at  the  last  B.  XVI. 
moment,  might  be  unwilling  to  leave  their  brave    ^^'  '* 
old  Commander.    Tafur,  therefore,  placed  himself  piiarro's 
at  one  end  of  his  vessel ;  and,  drawing  a  line,  put  SSr^oioe 
Pizarro  and  his  men  at  the  other.    He  then  said,  *®  ^^  ^^™« 
that  those  who  wished  to   return  to  Panamd,  with  him. 
should  pass  over  the  line,*  and  come  to  him,  and 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  return,  should  stay 
where  they  were,  by,  the  side  of  Pizarro.    Four- 
teen resolute  men,  amongst  whom  was  a  mulatto, 
stood  by  the  side  of  their  Chief:  the  rest  passed 
over  the  line  to  Tafur. 

This  simple  story  has  been  told  in  a  very 
different  way,  according  to  the  invincible  passion 
for  melo-dramatic  representation  which  people  of 
second-rate  imagination  delight  in,  those  espe- 
cially who  have  not  seen  much  of  human  affairs, 
and  who  do  not  know  in  how  plain  and  unpre- 
tending a*  manner  the  greatest  things  are,  for  the 
most  part,  transacted.  The  popular  story  is  one 
which  may  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the 
story  of  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Assembling  his 
men,  Pizarro  drew  his  sword,  and  marked  with  it 
a  line  upon  the  sand,  from  west  to  east. — Then, 
pointing  towards  the  south,  the  way  to  Peru,  he 
said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  on  that  side  are  labour,  Dnmatic 
hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  wounds,  sicknesses,  and  J^^  foj 
all  the  other  dangers  f^hich  have  to  be  undergone  ^****™- 


*  "Se  puso  en  la  parte  del  nam&,  se  passaBsen  k  (\,  j  IO0 
navlo,  y  haadendo  ana  raya,  puso  |  que  no,  se  estuyiessen  sin  passar 
de  la  otra  parte  della  4  Francisco  la  raya." — Hebbbri.,  Hist  de 
Pizarro,  y  &  los  soldados,  y  dixo  las  Indias,  dec.  3,  lib.  10,  cap.  3. 
que  los  qne  qoiaiessen  yr  4  Pa- 
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B.  XTI.  until  life  is  ended.  Those  who  have  the  courage 
^-  ^-  to  endure  these  thinga  and  to  be  ray  faithful 
companions,  let  them  pass  the  Hue.  Those  who 
feel  themselves  unworthy  of  so  great  an  enter- 
prize,  let  them  return  to  Panama,  for  I  wish  to 
force  no  man."  Unfortunately  for  the  credit  of 
this  story,  we  have  the  evidence,  taken  before  ft 
judge,  of  one  of  the  fourteen  brave  men  who 
stayed  with  Pizarro,  who  states  simply  thai 
"  Pizarro  being  in  the  Island  of  Gallo,  the  Go- 
vernor Rios  sent  for  the  men  who  were  with  the 
said  Captain,  allowing  any  one  who  should  wish 
to  prosecute  the  enterprize  to  remain  with  him."* 

It  matters  but  little,  however,  to  show  the 
exact  form  which  the  transaction  took,  except 
that  it  proves  more  for  the  good  sense  of  those 
men  who  stayed  with  Pizarro,  that  they  should 
have  been  induced  to  do  so  by  the  rational  argu- 
ments which  he  held  out  to  them,  and  by  a  cou- 
stancy  of  purpose  based  upon  due  consideratioa 
of  the  facts,  rather  than  by  any  momentary 
enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  a  sudden  and  dr^ 
matic  incident.  Tlie  most  notable  men  among 
the  fourteen  were  Pedro  de  Candia  (a  native  of 
the  Island  of  Candia),  and  Bartolome  Euiz  de 
Moguer,  the  pilot  of  the  expedition. 

The  rest  of  Pizarro's  men  went  back  with 
Tafiir   to    PanamA,    havirfg    endured    a   feaxfiJ 


•  "  Estando  Pizarro  en  la 
iala  del  Gallo,  el  goberuador  Itios 
aay\6  por  la  geiite  que  con  dicho 
uapitan  estaba,  y  ae  quedase  con 
6\  el  que  quisieae  para  prtM^uir 


ol  deBcnbrimietito." — Seethe/a* 
formacion  kcrfia  en  Panamd  d 
pedimenio  d«  GagcLi  db  Jubk, 
en  3  Agosto.  1539.    Jioc.  Inid., 

torn.  36,  p,  1 
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amount  of  unrequited  suffering,— having,  as  it  B.  xvi. 
were,  watched  through  the  darkest  hours  of  the    ^^'  '* 
nighty  and   not   being  able   to   abide  that   last 
cold   hour   before  the   sun  makes   its  welcome 
appearance. 

Fizarro  and  his  fourteen  brave  companions  did 
not  venture  to  stay  in  the  Island  of  Gullo,  as  it  p. 
was  close  to  the  shore,  and  could,  therefore,  be  !«•▼«•  the 
easily  attacked  by  the  Indians;  but  they  went OaUo, and 
over  to  an  uninhabited  island,  six  leagues  from  STt^f*^ 
land,  called  Gorgona.     There,  while  waiting  for  ^^^^on*- 
supplies  from  Almagro,  Fizarro  and  his  men  sub- 
sisted upon  shell-fish,  and  whatever  things,  in  any 
way  eatable,  they  could  collect  upon  the  shore. 
In  the  midst  of  all  their  misery  they  did  not 
forget  their  piety,     "  Every  morning  they  gave  The 
thanks  to  God:  at  evening-time  they  said  thejJ^J^j^ 
Salve  and  other  prayers  appointed  for  different  p^  <>' 
hours.      They  took  heed  of  the  feasts   of  theiuBmen. 
Church,  and  kept  account  of  their  Fridays  and 
Sundays."     Indeed,  the  old  Spanish  proverb, 

*'  Si  qaereis  saber  orar, 
Aprended  4  uav^egar/*  * 

was  thoroughly  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
Fizarro  and  his  men  while  staying  in  the  inhos- 
pitable Island  of  Gorgona,  "which  those  who  have 
seen  it  compare  with  the  infernal  regions." 

Meanwhile,  the  generous  Almagro  and  the 
good  De  Luque  did  not  forget  their  suffering 
partner  left  on  the  island.  After  repeated  ap- 
plications, they  persuaded  the  Governor  to  send 

*  "  Learn  to  be  a  sailor,  if  you  would  know  how  to  pray.*' 


voyage  of 
diMovcrr 
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.  a  vessel  for  Plzarro.  Pedro  de  los  Rios  conseni 
l)ut  attached  to  his  consent  the  condition  thi 
Plzarro  and  his  men  sliould  return  in  six  months, 
or  be  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  Three  months 
had  passed  since  Almagro  and  Pizarro  parted; 
the  brave  little  company  had  suffered  every^ 
species  of  hardship,  when,  one  day,  they  perceivi 
a  vessel  in  the  distance.  Some  said  that  it  was 
a  piece  of  wood,  others,  some  other  thing,  and 
such  was  the  agony  of  their  desire,  that,  "although 
they  knew  it  was  a  sail,  they  did  not  believe  it," 
for,  as  there  is  a  hope,  so  there  is  a  fear,  that  is 
almost  more  convincing  than  sight  itself.  At 
last,  indubitably,  the  sails  grew  white,  the  vessel 
came  near,  and  not  even  timidity  itself  could 
doubt  that  the  long  looked-for  succour  had 
arrived.  It  was  not  men,  however,  but  supplies 
only  that  were  brought  in  the  vessel.  Undaunted 
by  the  comparative  smallness  of  the  succour,  and 
resolved  to  make  the  most  use  of  the  time  wliich 
was  allowed  to  them  for  discovery,  the  brave 
little  company  set  forth  again,  and,  keeping  close 
to  the  shore,  came  in  sight,  after  twenty  days,  of 
a  little  island  which  was  opposite  to  Tumbez, 
and  to  wliich  they  gave  the  name  of  Santa 
Clara. 

As  they  sailed  along,  during  these  twenty; 
days,  they  must  have  caught  glimpses  of  the] 
astounding  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Cotopaxi, 
but  not  a  word  is  said  of  these  things ;  for  most 
of  what  we  consider  romantic  or  sublime  was 
simply  hideous  and  intractable  to  the  eyes  oi 
men  who  were  wearied  of  mountains,  foresti 
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deserts,  and  great  rivers,  who  only  desired  to  see  B.  XTI. 
a  level  country,  abounding  in  rich  pastures  and    ^^*  '• 
intersected  by  convenient  roads,  on  which  long 
strings  of  beasts  of  burden  should  be  seen  carry, 
ing  gold,  rich  stuffs,  and  precious  stones. 

The  island  they  had  now  discovered  was  to  that 
coast  what  Cozumel  had  been  to  the  coast  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  a  sacred  spot,  whither,  at  certain 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland  went  to 
make  sacrifices.  The  Spaniards  landed,  and  saw 
a  stone  idol  having  the  figure  of  a  man,  except 
that  its  head  was  fashioned  in  a  conical  form.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  of  a  practice  in  that 
country  of  endeavouring  to  improve  upon  the 
human  physiognomy  by  altering  the  shape  of  the 
head.*  A  much  more  satisfactory  sight  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  rich  offerings  of  precious  metal  which  Offering 
were  there — pieces  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  the  uiand 
in  the  shape  of  hands,  women's  breasts,  andciara. 
heads ;  a  large  silver  jug  which  held  an  arroba 
(four  gallons)  of  water; — also,  beautifully- woven 
woollen  mantles,  dyed  yellow,  the  mourning 
colour  of  the  Peruvians.  The  natives  whom 
Bartolome  Ruiz  had  captured  said  that  these 
riches  were  nothing  compared  to  those  that  were 
to  be  found  in  their  country. 

The  Spaniards  embarked  again,  and  the  next 
day  discovered  a  great  raft  with  some  of  the 


*  "  Aoostumbnron  6  formar  |  aver  yisto  algnno  de  los  Sefiores 
lai    cabexas    que   fuessen    algo  *  del  linage  de  loa  Ingaa,  la  forma 


largas  y  no  mucho,  y  muy  del- 
gadas  y  empinadas  en  lo  alto  de 
ellas ;  y  lo  que  k  mi  parecer  poT 


de  ellas  era  ni  mas  ni  menos  que 
la  de  un  mortcro." — Las  Cabas, 
HistApoU^dtiea,  MS.,  cap.  253. 
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.  natives  upon  it.  Then  again  four  other  rflfta. 
These  vessels  contained  a  body  of  men  who  were 
going  to  attack  the  Island  of  Puna.  Pizarro 
made  them  return  with  him  to  Tumbez,  and 
when  they  arrived  there,  and  the  Spaniards  had 
cast  anchor  near  the  shore,  Pizarro  gave  the  men 
r  whom  they  had  taken  in  the  rafts,  leave  to  de- 
:.  part,  and  entrusted  them  with  a  friendly  message 
to  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Tumbez. 

Strange  were  the  stories  which  the  Indians 
had  to  tell  their  lord,  of  the  white  men  with 
large  beards  whom  they  had  encountered,  who 
were  now  in  that  extraordinary-looking  raft 
which  had  anchored  near  the  shore,  and  who 
were  come,  aa  they  leanit  from  the  other 
Indians,  to  discover  new  lands.  It  was  resolved 
in  Tumbez  to  be  liospitable  to  the  strangers,  and 
to  send  a  present  to  them  under  the  conduct  of 
a  man  in  authority,  whom,  from  the  artificial  de- 
formity of  his  ears  (a  sign  of  rank),  tlie  ypaniarda 
called  an  Orejon. 

Friendly  discourse  passed  between  Pizarro 
and  this  Orejon.  In  reply  to  the  questions  of 
the  Indian  Lord,  Pizarro  informed  him  by  what 
authority  and  for  what  purpose  he  carae  there, 
denouncing  idols  and  enlightening  him  as  to  the 
first  truths  of  Christianity.  The  Orejon  and 
Pizarro  dined  together,  and  afterwards  the 
Spanish  Captain  gave  hira  some  presents — an 
iron  hatchet,  some  strings  of  pearls,  and  three 
chalcedones.  To  the  principal  Lord  of  the  town, 
Pizarro  sent  two  swine  and  some  fowls.  The 
Orejon  asked  if  Pizarro  would  permit  some  of  his 
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men  to  return  with  him  to  the  town.  Pizarro  B.  XVI. 
consented,  and  a  certain  Alonso  de  Molina,  with  f^ 
a  negro,  accompanied  the  Orejon  on  shore. 

The  principal  Lord  of  Tumbez  was  much 
astonished  at  the  new  animals  which  Pizarro  had 
sent  him.  When  the  cock  crowed,  he  asked  wliat 
it  said  ?  But  nothing  surprized  him  or  his  people 
so  much  as  the  negro.  They  endeavoured  to  wash 
him,  which  process  he  bore  with  the  good  nature 
of  his  race,  laughing  and  showing  his  white  teeth.* 
The  bystanders  little  thought  that  these  two 
strangers  were  the  representatives  of  nations  who 
came  to  dispossess  them,  and  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  these  black  men  would  become  the 
inhabitants  of  Peru.  On  the  other  hand,  Molina 
and  the  negro  were  not  less  astonished  at  the 
wonders  which  they  beheld ;  and,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  the  ship,  they  brought  an 
account  of  a  fortress  which  had  six  or  seven 
walls,  of  aqueducts,  of  stone  houses,  and  of 
vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  Indeed,  they  had  now 
arrived  at  a  spot  where  they  might  form  some 
estimate  of  Peruvian  civilization.  The  valley  of  Piiarro 
Ttimbez  contained  a  town  in  which  was  a  palace  w^eri  of 
belonging  to  the  reigning  Inca,  Huayna-Capac ;  ^"™****- 
there  was  also  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun; 
there  were  the  sacred  virgins;  and  there  were 
beautiful  gardens  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants  and 
animals  were  kept.  These  latter  are  said  to  have 
given  occasion  to  a  miracle  which  had  much  repute 

*  "  No  M  cansavan  de  mirftrle,  haElanle  labar  pva  ver  ai  le  le 
qoitaya  la  tinta  negra,  y  el  lo  bazia  de  bu^na  gana»  riendose,  y 
mostrando  8U8  dientes  bUnooa." — Hebbsiu,  deo.  3»  lib.  lo,  oap.  5. 
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.  in  those  times.  Pizarro  wished  to  test  Molina's 
account  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  consented  that 
Pedro  de  Cundia,  a  large  man  of  noble  presence, 
should  go  and  see  the  town.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
witli  a  brazen  shield  on  his  left  arm,  his  sword  in 
his  belt,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  wooden  cross, 
the  bold  Greek  stepped  forth  towards  the  town, 
"  as  if  he  had  been  the  lord  of  the  whole  province." 
The  people  flocked  to  see  him :  never  before  had 
they  seen  a  bearded  man,  or  one  with  these  stnmge 
accoutrements.  Wishing,  very  judiciously,  to 
ascertain  the  temper  and  quality  of  their  new 
guest,  they  let  loose  two  wild  animals  (a  lion  and 
a  tiger  they  are  called) ;  but  these  animals,  per- 
haps too  well  fed  to  attack  any  man,  especially  one 
clad  in  mail,  made  no  attempt  to  molest  him, 
and,  as  the  story  goes,  he  placed  the  cross  on 
their  backs,  "  thus  giving  those  Gentiles  to  under- 
stand that  the  virtue  of  that  sign  took  away  the 
ferocity  even  of  wild  beasts."  What  effect  it  had 
hitherto  ha<:l  upon  men,  was  not  so  clearly  signi- 
fied. Assured  by  the  reception  which  the  wild 
beasts  had  given  to  Pedro  de  Candia,  the  natives 
received  him  as  a  superior  being,  and  conducted 
him  over  the  temple  and  the  palace.    The  temple 

ie  was  lined  with  plates  of  gold,  and  the  palace  con- 
tained every  kind  of  vessel  for  use  and  ornament, 
made  of  the  same  precious  metal,  In  the  gardens 
were  animals  carved  in  gold.  Pedro  de  Candia,  hav- 
ing fciisted  his  eyeswith  these  splendours, returned 
to  his  companions.  They  now  knew  enough  of 
the  riches  of  Peru  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous : 
but  they  still  persevered  in  going  down  the  coast. 
They  reached  CoUaque,  where  the  town  of  San 
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Miguel  was  afterwards  founded,  and  prosecuted  B.  XVI. 
their  researches  even  as  far  as  Pufirto  de  Santa.        '  '" 
Having  reconnoitred  thus  far,  they  resolved  to 
return  to  Panarati.     In  this  region  they  were  well 
received  hy  the  natives.     Flzarro  had  tlie  pru- 


dence to  ask  for  some  young  Indiana  to  be  given 
him,  wlio  might  be  taught  the  Castillian  language. 
Two  youths  were  accordingly  brought  to  him, 
who  were  baptized,  one  being  named  Martin, 
the  other  Fehpillo  (little  I'hilip),  who  afterwards 
became  a  celebrated  and  most    mischievous  in- 
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terpretcr.  Pizarro  and  his  companions  were 
especially  well  received  by  an  Indian  lady  near 
Puerto  de  Santa.  She  did  not  even  shrink  from 
coming  on  board  their  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  them  to  a  feast,  at  which  tliey  were 
entertained  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  After 
the  banquet  and  the  dance  were  over,  Pizarro 
took  occasion  to  deliver  a  religious  and  political 
discourse,  in  which  he  informed  his  entertainers 
of  the  nullity  of  their  religion,  the  vainness  of 
their  sacrifices,  and  the  obedience  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  to  the  King  of  Castille.  The 
polite  Indians,  who  probably  did  not  understand 
one  single  word  uttered  by  the  Spanish  Captain, 
took  a  flag  which  he  had  given  them,  and  waved 
it,  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  some  gesture  of  his, 
three  times  over  tlieir  heads.  This,  I  believe, 
was  held  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  subjection 
to  the  Emperor,  though  the  Indians  themselves, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  were  entirely  guiltless  of 
any  such  meaning.  The  Spaniards  returned  to 
their  boat,  the  only  misadventure  being  that  one 
of  their  company,  whose  brain  had  most  likely 
been  affected  by  the  hardships  he  had  undergone, 
went  mad  for  love  of  the  Indian  lady.  The 
gallant  company  then  made  their  way  back  to 
Panama,  freighted  with  great  news ;  and  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  little  world  there,  unless 
it  were  very  different  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  gave  full  honours  to  success,  and  omitted 
now  to  add  the  injurious  name  of  loco,  when  they 
saw  any  of  the  three  associates  in  the  streets. 
Tliia  was  at  the  end  of  the  year  1527. 


CHAPTER  n. 

PIZARRO    GOES    TO    THE    SPANISH    COURT RETURNS 

TO     PANAMA STARTS     FOR     THE     CONQUEST     OP 

PERU FOUNDS   THE  TOWN   OF   SAN    MIGUEL. 

IT  was  agreed  by  the  partners  that  Pizarro  B.  xvi. 
should  go  to  the  Spanish  Court,  to  bear  the  ^^'  ^' 
good  tidings  thither,  and  to  seek  for  due  honours 
and  rewards.  The  worthy  schoolmaster  seems  to 
have  had  some  misgiving  about  this  journey,  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Please  God,  my 
children,  that  you  do  not  steal  the  blessing  one 
from  the  other,  as  Jacob  did  from  Esau ;  but  I 
would  that  you  had  gone  both  together." 

Pizarro  arrived  safely  in  Spain.     He  had  not  pittrro 
however,  long  disembarked  before  he  was  seized  ^^^ 
upon  by  that  persistent  Bachiller  of  law,  Enciso,     *5«8« 
who  put  him  in  prison,  probably  for  some  claim 
which  the  Bachiller  had  against  him  in  reference 
to  the  expedition  of  Ojeda.  Pizarro  was  soon  freed 
from  this  degrading  imprisonment ;  and,  making 
his  way  to  the  Spanish  Court,  was  well  received 
there.      His   main   object   was   speedily  accom^ 
plished.     The  government  of  Peru  was  assigned 
to   him,  the   extent   of  that  government  being  Jj^^* 
defined  to  be,  two  hundred  league?  down  the  coast,  proving 
from  Tenumpuela  (the  island  of  Puna  is  meant,  I  Piiarro. 
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B.  XVI.  think)  to  Cliincha;*  the  title  of  Adelantado  was 

^^-  ^'    also  given  to  him ;  and  the  bishopric  of  Tumbez  I 

was  assigned  to  Fernando  de  Luque.     Pizarro 

then  went  to  visit  his  native  town,  Truiillo,  in 

Estremadura.     It  is  not  often  that  a  man  has 
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come  back  to  his  liome  with  more  renown ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  had  the  unusual  fortune  of 
inspiring  his  nearest  relatives  with  some  belief  in 
him,  or  at  least  in  his  success.  His  brothers, 
^  Fernando  {who  was  the  only  legitimate  one), 
Juan,  Gonzalo,  ajid  Martin,  resolved  to  sell  their 


*  "  Laii  cualeB  dichas  ducieiitas 
leguaB  comicnzan  desde  el  [lueblo 
que  en  leiigiia  de  iDdioi  He  dice 
Tenunjpuela,  6  despues  le  llamas- 
t«i»  Santiago,  basts  llegor  si 
paeblo  do   Chinoha,   que    poede 


haber  las  dichas  ducieniaaleguas 
de  coHta,  poco  mas  6  menoi." — 
See  Agrtement  tigned  hjl  lA* 
Quetn  qf  Spain  al  S^satl, 
given  in  the  Appeodii  to  QciK- 
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estates  and  to  join  their  brother  Francisco  in  his  B.  XVI. 
enterprize.     This  gathering  of  the  family  around        '  ^' 
him  apparently  strengthened  him  much.     His 
brother  Fernando  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
though  of  a  nature  and  temperament  which  after- 
wards proved  very  detrimental  to  the  Governor. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  present  advantages, 
Pizarro  found  it  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary 
complement  of  men  for  his  vessels;  and  it  was 
only  by  a  trick  that  he  contrived  to  elude  the  J»n.  '9. 
investigation  of  the  King's  Officers  at  Seville,  who      ^ 
had  orders  to   see   that  his  vessels  were   duly 
furnished  and  equipped,  before  being  allowed  to 
depart.     One  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  were 
all  that  he  could  number,  when  he  arrived  at 
Kombre  de  Dios,  from  which  port  he  made  his 
way  to  Panamd.     The  meeting  of  the  principal  ^""^ 
partners  was  not   at   all  friendly,   for  Almagro  aaaocutet. 
was  naturally  much  discontented  at  the  neglect 
which  Pizarro   had  shown   of  his  interests   at 
Court.     Hitherto   the  only  fruits  of  Almagro's 
enterprize  had  been  the  loss  of  his  eye,  and  the 
various   debts  which   he  had  rendered  himself 
accountable  for ;  and  now  he  was  not  to  share  any 
of  his  partner's  honours.     It  may  here  be  men- 
tioned that  Pizarro,  in  addition  to  other  marks  of 
favour  which  he  had  received,  had  been  appointed 
a  Ejiight  of  the  Order  of  Santiago.*  The  arrival, 
moreover,  of  Pizarro's  brothers  was  not  a  pleasing 
circumstance  to  Almagro ;  and  then  began  those 


*  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  brave  men  who  had  stood  l^ 
Pizarro  in  the  Island  of  GaUo  were  made  hidalgos. 
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B.  XVI.  feuds  between  hira  and  the  Pizarros  which  aller- 
•  '•    wards  led  to  the  most  deadly  consequences. 

By  the  advice,  however,  of  common  friends 
— such  as  Fernando  de  Luque  and  Gaspar  de 
Espino&a,  who  were  deeply  interested  in.  the 
reconciliation  of  Pizarro  and  Alma^o, — tlie  two 
associates  were  brought  to  terms ;  Pizarro  agree- 
ing to  renounce  the  appointment  of  Adelantado 
in  favour  of  Almagro,  and  binding  himself  not  to 
ask  any  favour  from  tlie  Spanish  Court  for  him- 
self, or  liis  brothers,  until  he  should  have  obtained 
a  Government  for  bis  partner,  to  commence  where 
the  limits  of  his  own  ended. 
^'w^ito  ^^^  preparations  for  departure  were  then 
ranquBT  completed,  and  Pizarro  set  sail  from  Panama  on 
,1530.  the  aStli  of  December,  1530,  being  the  Feast  of 
the  Innocents,*  in  three  small  ships,  carrying  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  men  and  thirty-seven 
horses.  In  three  days  he  entered  the  bay  of  San 
Mateo,  which,  as  his  secretarj-f  remarks,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  reach  in  two  years  and  more 
when  he  reconnoitred  it  for  the  first  time.  Every- 
where he  found  the  people  in  arms  against  him. 
Advancing  to  the  town  of  Coaque,  he  seized  upon 
it,  "lest  it  should  revolt,"  and  captured  booty 
amounting  to  15,000  pesos  in  gold,  1500  marks  in 
silver,    and   many   emeralds.      Upon    this   good 
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Panamd,  hoping  that  they  would  soon  return  B.  XVI. 
with  men  and  horses.  One  of  the  vessels  was  to  '  ^' 
go  on  to  Nicaragua,  as  there  were  many  Nicara- 
guans  in  the  expedition.  It  was  several  months 
before  these  vessels  returned;  and,  during  that 
time,  Pizarro  and  his  men  underwent  suflferings, 
caused  by  a  malignant  and  infectious  disease,  which 
quite  recalled  the  old  times  of  his  early  voyages. 
Men  went  to  bed  well  at  night,  and  awoke  in  the 
morning,  if  they  did  awake  at  all,  sick,  disfigured, 
swollen,  and  unable  to  move.  As  Quintana  has 
well  said,  "  it  was  the  last  blow  of  Nature  in  her 
endeavour  to  guard  the  Empire  of  Peru  from 
invasion ;"  and  it  was  the  last  signal  instance  of 
that  poverty  in  the  preparation  for  the  conquest, 
which  had  so  many  times  caused  Pizarro  to  linger 
in  some  hostile  country,  or  deadly  climate,  while 
waiting  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety  for  succour  to 
be  sent  him  by  his  partners.  The  strange  part 
of  the  story,  however,  is  that  all  these  miseries 
were  amply  repaid  by  the  delay  which  caused 
them,  as  far  as  regarded  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Each  day  that  Pizarro's  men  were 
wasting  away  by  sickness  (their  losses  being  told 
by  units),  the  Peruvians  were  busy  in  destroying 
their  thousands,  and  in  sapping  the  basis  of  their 
empire,  by  a  civil  warfare  carried  to  the  extreme 
of  barbarous  hostility. 

The  Nicaraguan  Spaniards  in  Pizarro's  expe- 
dition, recalling  to  their  memory  "the  delights 
which  they  had  left"  in  that  lovely  country,  were 
especially  impatient  of  their  present  state  of 
suffering,  and  might  have  proved  insubordinate, 
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B.  XVI.  but  that  at  last,  after  seven  weary  months,  th»l 
'       two  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  Pananiu  hoxa  \ 
in  sight,  bringing  twenty-six  horse-soldiers  and 
thirty  foot-soldiers.  Pizarro  then,  with  this  small 
reinforcement,  commenced  his  march  along  the 
coast,  occupying  by  force  of  arms  the  villages  | 


which  he  came  upon  in  his  way,  and  endeavouring 
to  convert  the  inhabitants,  until  he  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  lies  opposite  to  the  Island 
of  Pufia.    He  and  his  men  passed  over  in  rafts  to 
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tliat  island.     There  he  was  received  with  great  B.  XVI. 
apparent  joy,  to  the  sound  of  musical  instru-    ^'  ** 
ments;  and  the  chief  Curaca  (a  Peruvian  name 
corresponding  with  Cacique)  gave  him  a  sum  of 
gold  and  of  silver.     As  it  was  the  rainy  season, 
Pizarro  resolved  to  rest  in  the  island  for  some  time. 
At    this  point   of   the   narrative    Pizarro's 
secretary  introduces  a  general  remark  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  depth  in  it.     He  says, 
**  It  is  in  the  character  of  the  Indians  not  to 
submit  themselves  to  other  people,  unless  they 
are  constrained  to  do  so  by  force."     The  inha- 
bitants  of  Pufia  formed  no   exception  to   this 
general  rule;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  means  of 
their  interpreters,  discovered  that  the  chiefs  of 
the  island  were  planning  an  attack  npon  them. 
Pizarro,  apprized  of  this,  lost  no  time  in  seizing 
upon  the  Curaca  and  his  sons.     This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  a  general  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.      The  action  lasted   some   hours: 
several  Spaniards  and  some  of  their  horses  were 
wounded;   but,  as  was  inevitable,  the   Indians 
were  ultimately  routed  with  great  loss  of  life. 
Pizarro  burnt  or  beheaded  ten  of  the  principal  ^«*^'» 
persons,  but  set  the  chief  Curaca  free,  on  the  of  the 
ground  that  he  was  compelled  to  join  in  the  con-  p^ 
spiracy,  and  also  with  a  view  to  bringing  back 
the  natives  to  their  towns  and  re-establishing  the 
Government.      The   Spanish  Commander  then 
resolved  tO  leave   the  island,  and  to  steer  for 
Tumbez.     In  order  to  pass  his  baggage  over  with 
facility,  Pizarro  ordered  the  Curaca  of  Tumbez  to 
send  some  rafts,  which  being  done,  three  of  the 
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.  Spaniards  emliarked  on  these  rafts  witb  thi 
baggie.  Pizarro  himself,  with  some  of  his  men 
and  horses,  set  sail  in  three  of  his  own  vessels, 
which  were  lying  at  anchor  off  Pufia.  He  arrived 
safely  at  Tumbez,  and,  sending  for  the  rest  of  his 
men  from  the  island,  they  all  established  them- 
selves in  two  fortified  houses  in  that  town. 

The  aspect  of  things  was  very  different  front 
I.  what  it  had  been  on  Pizarro's  first  arrival  in  those 
parts,  in  the  year  1537.  He  found  that  Tumbe* 
was  partially  destroyed.  This  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  a  war  which  had  broken  out  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Puna  and  Tumbez.  But  the  disposi- 
tion also  of  the  natives  towards  the  Spaniards  was 
entirely  changed.  Pizarro  found  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  arms.  His  three  men  with  the  ba^age 
had  been  cut  off,  wliich  formed  at  once  a  cause  of 
loud  complaint  and  warlike  menace  on  his  part. 

One  ground  for  this  change  of  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  may  easily  be  assigned. 
The  number  of  the  Spaniards  was  alone  sufficient 
to  excite  some  dread  and  aversion.  It  was  a  very 
different  thing,  showing  courtesy  and  hospitality 
to  a  few  men  in  a  boat,  from  receiving  amicably  a. 
small  armament  in  three  vessels. 

Tlie  Spanish  Commander  demanded  the  pro- 
duction of  liis  three  missing  men.  The  Indians, 
emboldened  by  being  on  the  other  side  of  a  river 
which  had  swollen,  and  which  Pizarro  could  not 
readily  cross,  and  having  also  established  them- 
selves in  a  fort,  defied  the  Spaniards,  and  admitted, 
that  they  had  killed  the  three  men.  Pizarro  then 
gave  orders  for  a  great  raft  to  be  constructed,  on 
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which  the  Spaniards  passed  the  river,  attacked   ^-  ^^'I- 
the  Indians,  routed  them,  and  reduced  the  country        ' 
to  obedience. 

Pizarro  now  resolred  to  quit  Tumbez,  and  to  Pii»m) 
found  a  town.  He  accordingly  took  his  departure  lambei, 
on  the  i8th  of  May,  1533.  Afterjoumeying  south- ,j/,]  ' 
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wards  for  several  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
met  with  some  Indians  who  were  ftiendly,  and  with 
others  whom,  suspecting  them  of  designs  gainst 
the  Spaniards,  he  seized  upon  and  executed  (as  hap- 
pened to  the  Curaca  of  Almotaxe,  with  his  chief- 
tains, and  to  all  the  principal  Indians  of  Lachira),* 


DB  Xbbsz,  ConquUta  ihl  F«ru. 

Salamanca,  t547<  See  also  the 
aame  work  of  Xerei,  in  Babcta. 
Hittoriadoret.'p.  1 86;  also,  Ri- 
HUBIOj  and  TBBIfAIIX>C011FAKB. 


*  "LnegoiiuuidJIiaceTJiictiaia 
qnemando  al  Caeiqne  de  Almo, 
l»ie,  ik  ma  priocipalei,  f  i  al- 
gunoa  iDdioa,  1  k  todot  loa  Prinoi- 
palea  da  Laohira." — FxiHciBCO. 
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■  Pizarro  selected  a  spot  for  his  new  town,  wtich  he 
called  San  Miguel,  and  which  was  adjacent  to  an 
Indian  town  called  Taugarara.  It  was  founded 
with  all  the  usaal  formaUties.  Spanish  residents 
were  assigned  to  it,  amongst  whom  the  neighbour- 
ing Indians  were  distributed.*  This  reparliuUenh 
the  first  made  in  that  part  of  the  world,  waa- 
given  conditionally,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
chaplain  Valverde  and  of  the  King's  Officers,  who 
"judged  that  plan  to  be  useful  to  religion  and 
profitable  to  the  natives,  that  the  new  inha> 
bitants  might  be  maintained,  and  the  Indians 
instructed  in  the  faith,  conformably  to  the  orders 
of  His  Majesty,  until  it  should  be  decided  what 
was  most  suitable  for  the  service  of  God,  and  of 
the  King,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  natives.' 

.  Meanwhile  vessels  had  arrived  from  Fanami' 
with  supplies — amongst  which  may  have  been  thft] 
cannon  that  are  afterwards  mentioned.  PizarrO; 
melted  the  gold  which  he  had  obtained  from  Turn- 
bez  and  from  a  Curaca  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his- 
new  town.  With  this  gold,  after  deducting  the  fifth.] 
part  for  the  Emperor,  Pizarro  paid  fur  the  freight 
and  supplies,  and  urged  on  the  necessary  buildingB 
for  the  new  town.  No  troops  had  arrived  in  these 
vessels;  for  Almagro,  it  was  said,  intended  to 
come  and  colonize  on  his  own  account.     PizarrO^ 


*  "  A  eita  canBs,  con  acuerdo 
de  cl  Keli^oao,  i  de  loe  Oficiales, 
que  leH  pareci6  couvenir  asi  al 
icrvicio  da  Dioa,  i  bien  de  loa 
Naturalea,  el  (jDvemador  de- 
posit^ Itw  Caciquea.  I  Indioa  en 
lot  'Voeinos  de  eate  Pueblo, 
porqDG  lo»  uiuduen  k  Eustenir,  i 


Ids  Cbriatiacoa  loa  doctriiiaieD  Mii 
Nuestra Santa  F^, conTorme  ilw 
Mandamicntos  de  su  Msgettadi 
entre  tanto  que  prosee  lo  qoe 
coriTiDierealwrviciodeDioa,!  Euio, 
1  bien  del  Pueblo. !  de  loa  Natn- 
ralcgdelaTierra.' ' — F.  ii  b  X  E  BEs, 
Conquisla  del  Perv,  p.  187. 
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hearing  this,  when  he  sent  the  vessels  back,  wrote  B.  xvi. 
to  Almagro,  begging  him  to  change  his  project,    ^^'  ^' 
and  stating  how  mach  the  service  of  God  and  of 
His  Majesty  would  suflTer  from  the  establishment 
of  a  new   colony,  as  tending  to  frustrate  the 
main  design  of  the  enterprize. 

He  was  right  in. thus  strongly  expressing  his 
objection,  for  two  colonies  under  rival  governors 
would  not  have  been  able  to  subsist  in  an  uncon- 
quered  country,  and  would  speedily  have  ensured 
each  other's  destruction. 

It  may  here  be  observed  how  greatly  the 
enterprize  of  Pizarro  was  facilitated  by  the  esta-  PaciHtie* 
blishment  of  the  Spaniards  at  Panamd.  Twice,  Jn\^riM 
at  least,  in  the  short  time  that  had  elapsed  since  ®'  J^i»"^ 
Pizarro's  departure  from  the  Isthmus  had  he 
received  assistance  from  his  friends  and  associates 
at  Panama.  How  differently  situated  was  he 
from  the  earlier  discoverers,  and  from  the  masters 
under  whom  he  had  served :  from  Columbus,  left 
isolated  in  his  great  enterprizes;  from  Yasco 
Nufiez,  and  from  Cortes,  who  had  much  to  dread 
upon  the  arrival  of  any  Spanish  vessels ;  and  even 
from  the  minor  personages,  such  as  Ojeda,  Enciso, 
and  Nicuesa.  One  other  difference,  also,  between 
the  fortunes  of  these  latter  captains  and  that  of 
Pizarro  was,  that  he  had  not  to  contend  against 
any  tribes  of  Indians  who  made  use  of  poisoned 
arrows.  This  alone  was  as  good  for  him  as  if  his 
armament  had  been  quadrupled  in  number. 

While  Pizarro  was  at  his  new  town,  where  he 
remained  for  several  months,  he  learned  some- 
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thing  of  the  country  which  he  was  about  to 
conquer.  He  heard  that,  on  the  road  to  places 
called  Chincha  and  Cusco,  there  were  populons 
towns,  very  large  and  very  rich ;  and  that  a 
journey  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days  from  San  Miguel 
would  bring  hiin  to  a  well-peopled  valley,  called  Cas- 
samarca,  where  Atahuallpa,  the  greatest  monarch 
of  those  parts,  was  stationed.  The  account  which 
Pizarro's  secretary  gives  of  this  Prince  is  probably 
the  exact  account  of  what  was  known  to  Pizarro 
at  the  time  the  secretary  was  writing.  "  Thig 
Prince,"  he  says,  "  had  come  as  a  conqueror  from 
a  far-off  land,  his  country,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  province  of  Cassamarca  ('  Cassa,'  hail,  and 
'marca,'  a  province),  he  had  fixed  himself  there 
because  he  had  found  it  very  rich  and  very 
pleasant,  and  from  thence  he  was  about  to  extend 
his  conquests."  Pizarro  must  soon  have  learnt  a 
little  more  about  Atahuallpa,  as  Fernando  Pizarro, 
in  an  interesting  letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  the  Audiencia  of  St.  Domingo,  giving  an 
account  of  the  early  proceedings  in  his  brother's 
enterprize,  states  thus  his  brother's  knowledge  at 
that  time  of  the  affairs  of  the  Peruvian  kingdom  : — 
"  He  heard  that  there  was  there  (at  Cassamarca), 
Atahuallpa,  son  of  old  Cusco,  and  brother  of 
him  who  at  that  time  was  Lord  of  the  countnr. 
Between  the  two  brothers  there  had  been  a  very 
bloody  war,  and  this  Atahuallpa  had  gone  on 
conquering  the  country  as  far  as  Cassamarca."* 

The  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards  as  regards  the 
kingdom  they  were  about  to  conquer,  may  be 
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seen  in  their  use  of  the  word  Cusco  for  the  name  B.  XVI. 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  and  that  of  his  prede-    ^'  ^' 
cessor,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  an  The 
invading  army  of  barbarians,  entering  England,  2^^ 
were  to  speak  of  the  deceased  and  the  reigning  ^^^^^^ 
monarch  as  old  and  young  London.  Peruvians, 

The  ignorance,  however,  of  the  Spaniards  j^^^  ^^ 
about  Peru  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  igno-  ^/J?^**°" 
ranee  of  the  Peruvians  about  the  Spaniards.  SpMuarcU. 
Indeed,  the  two  great  centres  of  American  civili- 
zation were  entirely  dissociated.  Nothing  was 
known  in  Mexico  of  Peru :  nothing  in  Peru  of 
Mexico.  The  fall  of  the  great  city  of  Anahuac 
spread  dismay  far  and  wide  in  Central  America, 
but  not  a  rumour  reached  the  golden  chambers 
of  the  reigning  Inca.  Yet  a  small  and  narrow 
8trip  of  territory  was  aU  that  intervened  to  check 
communication  between  the  two  great  empires. 
In  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  where  dwelt  some 
Nahuals,*  an  offset  of  the  early  Mexican  race, 
were  to  be  found  those  Indians  who  gave  Vasco 
Nufiez  that  information  which  led  the  Spaniards 
to  undertake  the  discovery  of  Peru. 

Had  "  old  Cusco"  or  "  young  Cusco"  been 
aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  either 
in  Darien  or  at  Mexico,  a  very  different  reception 
would  have  awaited  them  in  Peru;  but  the 
conquest  of  America  was  commenced  at  a  period 
when  nations  had  been  formed  in  that  continent, 
but  when  international  relations  had  been  hardly 
at  all  developed. 

*  On  the  Balsam  coast,  and  near  the  Golf  of  Niooya.     See 
Squieb's  Central  America,  chap.  i6. 
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THE     BISTORT,    LAWS,    KELIGION,   AND     CUSTOMS 
PERD     PREVIOUS     TO     THE     CONQUEST,    AND    T 
STATE   OP   THE   BOTAL    PAMILT. 

BEFORE  narrating  the  events  which  oeciUTcd 
in  Pizarro's  march  onwarda,  I  must  explain 
who  *'  young  Cusco"  and  "  old  Caseo"  were,  and 
who  was  this  Atahuallpa,  the  great  monarch 
whom  Pizarro  was  now  about  to  encounter.  We 
need  not  enter  minutely  into  the  many  and 
much-vexed  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
the  duration  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Peruvian 
Incas.  Wliether  they  were  of  the  race  of  Manco 
Capac,  a  great  legislator  who  came  from  the  lake 
of  Titicaca,  and  of  his  sister  Mama  Oello ;  or 
whether  they  were  indigenous  princes,  who  by 
slow  degrees  had  founded  a  great  monarchy ;  or 
whether  they  were  the  heads  of  some  small  and 
warlike  tribe  who  came  from  a  distance,  are 
questions  for  the  antiquary.  If  they  were  the 
descendants  of  legislators  and  reformers,  their 
story  will  be  best  illustrated  and  explained  by  the 
extraordinary  narrative  of  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  and 
his  companions,  who  were  taken  for  gods  in 
Florida,*  and  who  might  easily  have  founded  a  1 


*  See  Uie  chapter  on  Beligiona,  vol.  3,  p.  138. 
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great  d3masty.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  B.  XVI. 
the  chiefs  of  some  valiant  and  invading  tribe,    ^^'  ^' 
then,  what  we  know  of  the  Araucans,  from  the  How  the 
remarkable  poem*  of  a  Spanish  soldier  who  fought  J^^lt^ 
against  them,  may  aid  us  in  discerning  how  the  j;^^^* 
wise  and  dexterous  chieftains,  whom  he  describes 
as  ruling  over   four   or  five  thousand   devoted 
clansmen,  might  invade,  cx)nquer,  civilize,  convert, 
and  form   into   one   empire   a  scattered  people 
living  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 
Again,  whether  the   dynasty   of  the   Incas 
was  comparatively  recent,  or  whether,  according 
to  the   learned  Montesinos,t  it  was  a  dynasty 


*  In  the  gatliermg  of  the 
Araacan  chiefs  to  fight  the 
Spanish  Governor,  Valdivia, 
whom  they  afterwards  conquered, 
some  of  them  are  described  in 
the  two  following  stansas  :— 

"  CayocupO,  Cacique  bullicioso 
No  fu^  el  postrero  que  dex6  su 

tierra. 
Que  alii  lleg6  el  tercero  deseoso 
De  hacer  a  todo  el  mundo  ^1  solo 

guerra: 
Tres  mil  vasallos  tiene  este  famoso 
Usadoe  tras  las  fieras  en  la  sierra. 
Millarapu^,     aonqoe     vi^o,    el 

quarto  vino. 
Que  cinco  mil  gobiema  de  contino. 
"  Paycabi  se  junt6  aquel  mismo 

dia, 
Tres  mil  diestros   soldados  se- 

norea : 
No  l^jos  Lemolemo  d^l  venia. 
Que  tiene  seis  mil  hombres  de 

pelea. 
]!iIareguano,  Grualemo,  y  Lebopia 
Se  dan  priesa  4  Uegar,  porque  se 

vea. 


Que    quieren    ser   en    todo  loe 

primeroe: 
Gobieman   estos   tres  tres    mil 

guerreros." 
— La  Araucana  de  Don  Alokso 
Ercilli.    y   Ztmok,  tom.    i, 
canto  2. 

t  See  his  Memoriales,  trans- 
lated by  M.  Temauz  Compans, 
vol.    7.      There    is    something 
singularly  melancholy  in  reading 
such  works  as  those  of  Monte- 
sinos  and  Balboa,  made  out  from 
collections  of  dim  records  which 
will    not    admit   of   being    ar- 
ranged with  any  certainty,  and 
yet  which  cannot  be  altogether 
neglected.     The  reader  just  dis- 
cerns that  a  great  many  people 
suffered  much;  that  there  were 
many  baiUes   and  many  rebel- 
lions i  but  he  is  in  doubt  whether 
the  son  rebelled  against  his  fiither, 
or   whelher   the  old    king  wan 
jealous  oi  his  son's  successes,  and 
sought  to  cut  him  off.   It  is  often 
only  dear  that  there  was  anarchy. 


Ai  Milton  liBH  said  of  a  similar 
period  of  EagtiBh  liiatorj — to  de- 
■cribe  it  would  be  like  de»cribing 
the  enconnU™  of  kitei  and  crows. 
OccajsioTinlly  we  gain  a  glimpse 
of  Iiappier  nionarclia,  bat  little 
issaid  of  them;  and  reigns,  that 
might  worthily  have  taied  the 
powers  of  consummate  historians, 
are  summed  up  in  sach  brief 
Bent«nees  as  the  following,  in 
which,  perhaps,  the  names  may 
all  be  wrong,  and  the  m*n 
thomselToa,  as  far  an  they  are 
known  to  posterity,  are  known  I 
tot  toinoUiii^  which    thej   did  | 


I  notdo; — "Anqtii-Quituatmour^t 
,  h  rdffe  dt  60  am  apria  hh  r^ne 
heureux.  1/  ml  powr  mccet- 
Kvra  JfuiracacAa-Capac,  neond 
du  nom,  gui  rigaa  qvinxe  ant, 
vt  Chinehi-RoeO'Amavta,  trra 
habile  dan*  I'attrologie,  qmi 
nuiurul  aprit  avoir  jovoerHi 
vinyl  flu*,  rt  tan*  aroir  rien 
fait  de  rtmarqtuibU.  Amamro- 
Aiaanta,  qui  pril  la  plaet,  /tait 
ri  mHanceHqve,  qa'it  n'y  enfoit 
pai  un  de  act  tujeli  qmi  pit 
dire  Vavoir  m  rirr.  Capa<^ 
Hf^mi-Atmnita.quivintaumitf, 
aimail  beattcmtp  Cattrvlegif,  *t 
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trusted  to  the  perishable  and  easily  entangled  B.  XVI. 
quippus.*  ^' 

Whichever  way  these  dubious  questions  may  be 
decided,  the  nature  of  the  country  in  Peruf  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
deserts  and  valleys,  and  therefore  admitted  of  being 
conquered,  or  converted,  in  detail.     The  singular 


rSunit  pris  de  lui  tout  ceux 
qui  se  dUtinguaUnt  dan*  cette 
science.  12  calculait  trSs-bien 
les  solstices  au  moyen  des 
cadrajts  solaires;  il  connaissait 
par  Ih  le  plus  long  et  le  plus 
court  des  jours  de  Vannde,  et 
quand  U  soleil  arrivait  au 
tropique.**  —  Mhnoires  Histo- 
riques  sur  FAncien  PSrou,  par 
Yerjxjlsdo  Montesinos.    Teb- 

VAVT  COMPJLNS,  Vol.  7,  p.  97. 

•  The  quippus,  of  which  I 
annex  an  engraving  copied  from 
theAntiguedcuies  Peruanas,  and 
taken  from  one  found  in  an 
ancient  cemetery  near  Pacha- 
cam4c,  was  made  of  threads  of 
different  coloors,  which  colours, 
the  knots,  and  the  distances 
between  the  knots  and  between 
the  threads,  afforded  first  a  means 
of  numeration,  and  afterwards  a 
species  of  hieroglyphic. 

t  The  country  of  Peru  has 
been  well  described  by  a  modem 
traveller,  who  divides  it  into 
three  distinct  regions  : — "I.  The 
Coast,  extending  from  the  feet  of 
the  maritime  Cordillera  to  the 
ocean,  contains  a  numerous  suc- 
cession of  rich  and  fertile  valleys, 
separated  from  each  other  by 
sandy  deserts.  These  valleys 
enjoy  a  warm,  though  not  op- 
pressive, climate;  rain  is  never 
known   to  fall,  but   refreshing 


dews  descend  in  abundance 
during  the  night.  In  these 
valleys  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton 
are  raised ;  while  extensive  vine- 
yards produce  wines  of  delicious 
flavour,  and  a  spirit  called  pisco, 
which  is  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  all  classes,  and  also 
largely  exported. 

"  2.  lie  Sierra,  the  region 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
is  about  300  miles  wide,  and 
contains  the  most  stupendous 
mountains,  whose  scenery  is  un- 
equalled in  beauty;  vast  plains 
and  pasture  lands,  and  warm 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  Sierra 
is  the  native  place  of  the  potato, 
the  abode  of  the  vicuna  and 
alpaca ;  while  in  its  recesses  lie 
concealed  the  far-famed  and  in- 
exhaustible treasures  of  Peru. 

"3.  The  Montana,  or  iro^ictl 
forests,  skirting  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  and  ex- 
tending over  two-thirds  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru,  are  compa- 
ratively unknown ;  but  they 
abound  in  products  of  the 
greatest  commercial  value,  an4. 
will,  at  some  future  time,  b« 
the  principal  source  of  Peruvian 
wealth." — Cuzco :  A  Journey  to 
the  Ancient  Capital  of  Peru. 
By  Clembnt  B.  Mabkhax, 
F.B.G.S.,  p.  9. 
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B.  XTI.  policy  of  the  Incas  may  be  seen  in  tlie  fact  that 

•  ^'    they  associated  with  themselves,  and  gave  Incarial 

dignity  to,  the  chief  men  in  the  tribe  whom  they 

first  conquered  at  Cusco,  which  they  made  the 

central  point  of  their  dominions. 


told  i>r  I 

of  their 


Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  well  to 
give  the  account  which  existed  iu  the  lucarial 
family  respecting  their  advent  to  Peru,  and  their 
conversion  of  the  natives.  Garcikso  de  la  Vega,* 
when  a  youth,  inquiring  of  his  uncle  about  the 
"  origin  of  their  family  and  their  rehgion,  was  told 
by  the  old  Inca  that  in  former  days  all  the  region 
of  Peru  was  wild,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
savage,  without  religion,  polity,  or  to\\T]s, — igno- 
rant of  sowing  or  of  weaving, — living  in  the 
hoIIow8  of  the  earth  like  wild  beasts,  and  eating 
the  flesh  of  their  fellow-men. 

''  The  Sun,  our  father,"  continued  the  old  Inca, 


•  QarciittBO  de  la  Vega  wm 
bom  st  CaBco  in  1540.  Hia 
Tather  wa«  of  an  ancient  Spaniali 
houne,  and  the  surname  De  la 
Vega  had  been  derived  from  an 
exploit  of  one  of  his  anceators  in 
the  conquett  of  Qranadn.  Bin  , 
mother  wan  of  the  Inoarial 
family,  having  escaped,  when  a 
liltio  girl,  from  the  maBBscre  that 
Atahuallpa's  generals  made  of 
Goiticar  Inca's  household.  Oar- 
cilaao  wfote  the  Htstoria  de  la 
Fhrida,\Xi9  Cumentarioi Eealei 
del  Peru,  and  the  Comenlariot 
tteaUt  de  lot  Incat.  r 

Tha  latter  work  no  man  of  I 
that  age  could  have  been  more 
qualifiod  to  write.  OlgectioDa  have  ' 


heen  mode  againgt  it  for  finite 
of  composition,  and  for  credulity; 
but  the  earlj  historians  of  the 
Conquest  are  ao  liable  to  blano 
on  both  these  beads  (e>p«c)dlj 
an  the  former},  that  Uarcilaso  d« 
la  Vega  is  by  no  ineaiis  remarkolile 
amongst  them  for  his  tkilinga. 
LlTicdo's  history,  for  example,  ia 
a  matis  of  confusion  and  inv 
levancy,  but  at  the  muae  tine  a 
most  valuable  mineof  facte;  and, 
with  the  except  ion  of  Bemal 
Diaz  and  Los  Cawis,  there  is  not 
perhaps  any  historical  writer  of 
that  period  on  tlie  lubject  of  the 
Indies,  whose  loss  would  be  mote 
f(>lt  thau  that  of  Gorcilaso  de  la 
Teg.. 


I 
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"  looking  down  from  heaven  npon  these  unfor-  B.  XVI. 
tunate  men,  took  pity  on  them,  and  sent  down  to  ^^'  3- 
earth  a  son  and  a  daughter  of  his  own,  to  instruct 
and  civilize  mankind.  The  son  was  Manco 
Capac — the  daughter,  Mama  Oello.  The  Sun 
placed  his  children  near  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  He 
bade  them  go  whither  they  pleased,  but  gave 
them  a  rod  of  gold,  and  said  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  earth  it  should  sink  at  one  stroke, 
there  he  wished  them  to  abide,  and  there  they 
should  make  his  settlement  and  his  court." 

Lastly,  he  told  them  "  that  when  they  had 
brought  the  savage  people  to  apprehend  true 
poUty,  and  to  worship  him,  they  should  be  loving 
lords  and  masters  to  them,  therein  imitating  him, 
their  father,  who  did  good  to  all  mankind,  giving 
them  light  and  heat,  creating  their  pastures, 
making  their  trees  to  bear  fruit,  and  multiplying 
their  cattle.  According  to  the  required  seasons, 
he  caused  the  rain  to  descend,  or  made  the  atmo- 
sphere serene:  and  each  successive  day  he  took 
the  pains  of  traversing  the  earth,  in  order  to 
behold  its  necessities  and  to  relieve  them." 

Having  thus  instructed  his  children,  andTheitory 
having  invested  them  with  his  authority,  theinoa8,M 
Sun  dismissed  them  on  their  beneficent  errand.      Jf^uiefr^^* 

Quitting  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  they  travelled  ^^y- 
northwards ;    and,    throughout    their    journey, 
wherever  they  stayed,  they  tried  the  earth  with 
their  rod  of  gold,  but  it  did  not  sink  in  anywhere. 

At  last  they  came  to  the  hill  of  Huanacuti, 
close  to  where  the  city  of  Cusco  now  stands. 
There  the  bar  of  gold  sank  in  at  one  stroke,  and 
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B.  IVL  they  saw  it  no  more.  Then  Manco  Capac  said 
^  ^^'  to  his  sister,  "  The  San,  our  father,  commands 
that  we  stay  here  in  this  valley  at  our  feet. 
"Wherefore,  queen  and  sister,  it  is  right  that  each 
of  us  should  go  by  different  ways  to  collect 
these  people  together,  in  order  to  teach  them  and 
to  do  tliem  good."  The  Prince  went  to  the 
North,  the  Princess  to  the  South,  and  told 
whomsoever  tliey  met  that  they  had  heen  sent 
from  heaven  by  the  Sun  to  bring  them  to  a 
better  and  liappier  way  of  life.  The  savage 
people  gazed  with  astonishment  at  these  new 
beings,  then  listened,  then  obeyed.  Pollowing 
their  instructors,  who  showed  them  how  to  pro- 
vide for  their  sustenance,  they  came  in  two 
divisions  to  the  valley  of  Cusco.  There  they 
were  taught  how  to  build  a  town.  Those  who 
were  brought  by  Manco  Capac,  built  Hanau 
Cusco,  the  upper  town ;  those  who  were  brought 
by  Mama  Oello  built  Hurin  Cusco,  the  lower 
town.  Not  that  there  was  to  be  any  difference 
between  high  and  low ;  but  the  event,  as  it  had 
happened,  was  thus  to  be  commemorated. 

A  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  having  now 
been  brought  together,  Manco  Capac  taught  the 
men  the  arts  that  belong  to  man — to  sow,  to  plant, 
and  to  irrigate  the  land ;  wliile  Mama  OeUo  taught 
the  women  the  duties  of  a  woman — to  spin,  to 
weave,  and  to  make  clothes  for  her  husband  and 
her  children.  Thus  Cusco  was  founded,  and  thus 
waa  the  Empire  of  the  Incas  commenced. 

Putting  aside  what  is  marvellous  in  the  above 
narrative,  abridged  from  the  words  of  the  aged 
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Inca,  it  does  not  read  very  differently  from  the  B.  XVI. 
story  of  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Babinal  by  the  ^' 
Dominican  monks,  and  of  their  conversion  of  the 
natives  of  Tuzulutlan.  Being,  doubtless,  believed 
in  by  large  numbers  of  the  Peruvians,  this  fable 
became  in  some  measure  as  effective  as  if  it  bad 
been  true;  and,  like  all  other  popular  beliefs, 
rightly  enters  into  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  adopt  to  account 
for  and  explain  the  foregoing  narrative,  certain 
it  is  that  at  Cusco,  the  chief  city  of  Peru,  there  i>ominion 
had  long  dwelt  a  race  of  despots,  claiming  to  be  incai. 
descended  from  the  Sun,  combining  in  their 
own  persons  imperial  and  papal  authority,  and 
frequently  providing  for  a  successor  by  marriage 
in  their  own  family,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  led  to  the  usual  results  of  such  inter- 
marriages, for  the  Incas  continued  to  be  a  wise, 
a  great,  and  a  valiant  race.  Gradually  they 
extended  their  dominions,  ensuring  the  fidelity 
of  the  conquered  provinces  by  an  expedient  of  a 
very  singular  and  politic  nature,  which  deserves 
to  be  well  studied.  After  conquering  a  province, 
they  were  wont  to  introduce  into  it  a  large  body  iMtitntion 
of  their  own  subjects,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  Mitimaet. 
or  five  thousand  persons,  who  were  to  teach  and 
control  the  conquered  strangers,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  themselves,  being  isolated,  would 
feel  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mother  country, 
and  would  be  compressed  into  obedience  by  their 
fears  of  the  natives  in  the  subjugated  province. 
They  would  thus  be,  at  the  same  time^  a  garrison 
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B.  XVI,  and  a  colony — a  productive,  tributary- garrison,aud 
^^'    a  colony  whose  fears  would  make  them  sympatliiae 
deeply  with  the  central  power  from  which  they 
sprung.  These  colonifits  were  called  "Mitimaes." 
Independently  of  this  mode  of  assuring  their 
conquests,  the   general  rule    of  the  Incas    was 
such  as  to  secure  a  nearly  unlimited  obedience 
from  their  subjects.     The  whole  coimtry  under 
their  dominion  was  ruled  with  the  strictness  of  a 
Dooinmi      Eomon    army.      There  were  decurions,  each    of 
tb«  people,  whom  ruled  over  ten  men ;  ten  of  these  decurions 
and  their  men  were  under  a  centurion ;  ten  cen- 
turions   and  their  men    obeyed  another   official 
chief;  and  ten  of  these  chiefs,  with  those  under 
their  command,  formed  a  department  under  the 
sway  of  one  ruler.    The  order  of  things  generally 
was  what  in  these  days  would  be  called  socialistic, 
and  each  man  had  land  appointed  to  him.    In  the 
several  handicralta  a  son  succeeded  his  father.* 


I 
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*  It  may  nftturall^:  appear  to  a 
cautiuuB  or  iceptica]  roiuler  that 
this  acuouiit  of  the  I'eruTian  Em- 
pire makea  it  out  to  be  too  well 
regulated,  and  that  it  reads  iQore 
like  a  paper  constitutioa  than  a 
real  one.  Hut  there  ia  evidence  de- 
rived from  good  authoritj,  which 
indlreutl;  offen  Htroug  confirma- 
tion to  the  Btntementa  made  in  the 
text.  Herrera  (adopting  a  state- 
ment of  Acosta's, — Sill.  Moral 
dtlndiaf,  lib.  6,  c.  13),  mentions 
that  the  Peruvian  governors  gave 
a  minate  account  to  the  Court 
of  the  increase  or  decreaM  of 
the  population  in  their  provinces, 
bIbo  of  the  cnttle,  and  the  crops. 
— -"  Uiitribofui  loa  Ingas  de  t>l 


maneca  lua  Taaaollos,  que  c«n 
facilidad  los  podtaa  Govemar,  can 
Her  lu  ficjno  tan  grande.  £n 
conquistando  una  I'rovintua,  la 
rcduiian  a  pueblos,  y  contaTui 
hui  parciHlidaded.tribua,  6  linages: 
&  coda  diee  ladios  davan  uiio, 
que  tuviease  cueuta  con  elloa,  j  m 
cuda  ciento  otro,  a  cada  toil  otro, 
y  a  cada  diez  mil  otro,  j  en 
eoda  Provincia  avia  un  Gover- 
nador  del  linage  Real,  y  daran 
meHuda  cumla  de  Uu  q*e  ovms 
nacido.yntuerto.de  losganadot, 
y  lie  taitemeniera*. " — H  srskra, 
dec.  5,  lib.  4,  cap.  1. 

This  plan  of  reporting  upon 
the  atate  of  the  population,  upon 
tha  ecttle  and  the  erDp%  hHl,  1 
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The  lands  of  Peru  were  divided  into  three  B.  XVI. 
parts.    One  part  belonged  to  the  Sun  ;  another  to     ^^'  3- 
the  Inca ;  a  third  to  the  people.    Every  Peruvian  iHvimon  of 
received  yearly  his  share  of  land,  which  depended  of  Pera. 
upon  the  number  of  his  family.     Each  man  of 
the  common  people  had  a  certain  portion,  called 
a  topu^  for  himself,  a  topu  for  each  male  child,  and 
half  a  tojm  for  each  female  child.     The  chiefs  and 
rulers  received  larger  portions. 

The  Peruvian  did  not  pay  any  tribute  from 
the  proceeds  of  his  own  land,  and  what  tribute  j»ow  paid 
he  did  pay  consisted  entirely  of  personal  services. 
The  members  of  the  royal  family,  the  priests  of 
the  Sun,  the  Inca's  o£Bcers  of  every  grade,  and  the 
newly-married  men,  were  exempt  from  tribute. 
The  rest  of  the  male  population  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-five  and  fifty  were  tributary.  All  la- 
bourers of  the  reqiiisite  age  helped  in  cultivating 
the  lands  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Inca.  The  harvests 
were  deposited  in  public  buildings  which  were 
maintained  for  that  purpose  in  every  town. 

The  proceeds  of  the  lands  of  the  Sun,  after  The  lands 

....  . -I  ••  J  .J.  /vjiof  the  Sun. 

mamtammg  the  priests  and  providing  for  the 


believe,  no  prototype  in  Spain. 
It  was  a  new  idea  to  a  Spaniard ; 
and  therefore,  when  related  of  the 
Peruvian  Ck)vemment,  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  genuineness.  What 
minute  and  careful  administration 
it  indicates ! 

Herrera  also  speaks  of  the  scru- 
pulosity  of  the  Peruvian  gover- 
nors, "  who  never  received  even 
a  handful  of  maisse  for  a  present ;" 
and  he  adds  that  there  was  no 
sale  of  justice  and  no  trafficking 
for  offices,  although  official  ap- 


pointments  were  much  desired 
by  the  Peruvians. — ^"Quanto  al 
goviemo  unos  Govemadores  eran 
supremos  inmediatos  al  Rey,otros 
mas  mod0rados,otroB  particulares, 
tan  reoatados,  que  de  nadie  reei' 
bian  un  puno  de  mayz  por  pre^ 
eente,  ni  avia  coeckos,  tU  pen- 
samiento  dellos,  ni  por  nin^una 
via  se  vendia  la  jueticia,  ni  la 
graeia,  ni  en  nada  avia  nego^ 
o'oruMiyaunque  los  oficios  y  cargos 
muchoe  los  de8seavan."-^Dec.  5, 
lib.  4,  cap.  I. 
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sacrifices,  were  devoted  to  the  poor  and  the  sick. 
What  still  remained,  after  this  provision,  was 
kept  in  store  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  times  of  scarcity. 

The  loca's  portion  supported  the  court,  the 
royal  officers,  aud  the  army;  and  whatever  re- 
mained was  stored  up  in  the  public  depositories 
for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth  in  future  years. 

All  the  great  works,  such  as  roads,  aqueducts, 
tambos,  and  palaces,  were  executed  by  the  tribu- 
taries. The  skilled  labour  of  the  artizan 
also  demanded  for  tribute.  The  maintenani 
of  the  workman,  and  the  materials  for  the  workj 
were  provided  out  of  the  public  stores — out  of 
the  Sun's  store,  if  the  tributary  were  working  for 
the  Sun  ;  out  of  the  Inca's  store,  if  the  tributary 
were  working  for  the  Juca.  The  smith  received 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper  (the  metal  most  valui 
in  Peru) ;  the  weaver,  wool  or  cotton ;  tl 
painter,  colours ;  the  husbandman,  seeds. 

The   tributary  was    not   compelled  to    ■work 
more  than  two  months  in  the  year;  and  if,  by 
the  aid  of  his  family,  or  by  his  own  peculiar  skills 
as  a  workman,  he  completed  the  task  assigned 
him  in  a  shorter  time  than  two  months,  no  moi 
was  required  of  him. 

It  was  a  general  rule  that  each  man  should 
sist  his  neighbour  in  the  cultivation  of  that  neigh- 
hour's  land,  if,  from  any  cause,  such  as  sickness,  tht 
assistance  was  necessarj-.    Tliere  were  no  beggfaw' 
in  the  state.  A  large  family  was  a  kind  of  wealth. 

It  has  been  seen  how  the  Peruvians  were  fed. 
The  simple  clotliing  of  each  family  was  made 


by 
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the  family,  the  Inca  providing  the  materials,  which  B.  XVI. 
were  distributed  every  second  year.    The  greatest         ^' 
part  of  the  flocks  and  herds  in  his  dominions 
belonged  to  him. 

It  is  asserted  by  Acosta*  that  the  Peruvian 
could  not  hold  any  property,  except  by  favour  of 
the  Inca ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  alienate,  or  No  hein, 
to  demise,  his  possessions. 

This  regulated  despotism  produced,  as  we 
might  expect,  great  material  prosperity — a  pros-  Materi^ 
perity,  however,  which  would  be  most  visible  in  of^"  ^ 
the  magnificence  of  the  Inca's  dwellings,  of  the  J^p^ 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  of  all  things  that  could 
minister  to  the  power  and  convenience  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  In  a  word,  the  kingdom  of 
Peru  was  little  else  than  the  estate  of  the 
sovereign.  His  Court  was  the  centre  of  the 
system.  It  was  surrounded  by  astrologers, 
learned  men  (called  in  their  language  amautas)^ 
poets,  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  guards  of 
the  sovereign.  The  Incarial  system  was  the 
strongest  form  of  despotism  that  has  been  devised 
by  man.  It  rested  upon  a  very  broad  basis,  there 
being  a  large  family  of  privileged  persons ;  and 
the  young  men  of  the  royal  house  were  brought 
up  with  care,t  as  persons  who  would  hereafter 


*  **  Ifist  Moral  de  las Indias, 
lib.  6,  c.  15. 

t "  Tenian  tambien  qne  ayunar 
yarios  diaa,  ir  descalzos,  dormir 


U  gnerra,  oomo  para  comprender 
J  oompadecer  la  mineria  de  IO0 
mcnesterosoB." — Mabiano  Ed- 
UABDO  dbBiyeboj  JuanDiboo 


en  el  suelo,  vestir  pobremente,  7  1  de  Tschudi.  Aniiguedades  P0- 
arrostrar  otras  privaciones  tanto  '  ruanas,Q,4,^,j2,  Vienna,  185 1. 
para  aoostombrarse  4  las  fatigasde 
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.  be    entrusted   with    great   employments    in    the 

.  State. 

The  ceutral  Government  received  information 
of  ever}-  kind ;  and,  doubtless,  directed  everj'tliing 
that  was  to  be  done.*  Moreover,  as  notliing 
which  concerned  his  subjects  was  beneath  the 
cognizance  of  the  Inca,  regulations  had  to  be 
made  for  all  those  things  which,  in  other  countries, 
are  matters  of  family  or  municipal  administration. 

*»  The  minuteness  of  tliese  regulations  maj  be 
judged  of  by  tlie  fact  that  the  law  in  favour  of 
the  sick  and  maimed  required  that  they  should  be 
invited  two  or  three  times  a  month  to  the  public 
feasts,  "  in  order  that,  in  the  general  joy,  they 
might  partly  forget  their  own  miserable  estate."t 
It  is  but  just  to  place  side  by  side  with  this 
delicacy  of  humanity  that  characterized  Peruvian 
legislation,  the  interfering  tiresomeness  of  inspec- 
tion wliich  also  was  a  fruit  of  the  Incas'  paternal 
rule.  In  an  edict  (the  ley  cmera\  which  nearly 
followed  the  thoughtful  law  above  referred  to 
favour  of  the  sick  and  maimed,  it  is  ordained  that 
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*  "  Caiia  juez,  deade  el  decu-  '  j  enlermOB.  Tambien  inA]]d>t»] 
rion  hastu  el  goberoador,  tenia  i  eata  ley,  que  fueeen  ilamadoa  dc* 
obligacion  de  hauer  menaual-  ,  6  tres  veces  al  mea  eatoa 
mente  k  su  nuperlor  nnarelacion  |  lidox  &  lo8  convites  y  conida* 
circunetanciada  de  lo  que  habia  |  publicas,  para  que,  eii  el  rctgocuu 
pasado  pd  bu  aeccioD,  y  cl  Itics  |  general,  olvidasen  en  part«  su 
recibia  de  Iob  Tirejes  un  eitruL-to  .  miwrable  ^Btado.  El  Ontsica- 
del  o  ma*  impottante." — AhH-  i  mayoc,  6  superin tendon te  de 
gv*d(ide»J'eraaBat,iMp.4,^.'j^.  lentcrmoa,  era   ejecutor    de    esta 

f  "La  ley  «n  favor  de  lot  in-  ,  ley." — Antignedadet  Peruana* 
vdlidoi  que  etigia,  que  fuesen  mp.  4,  p.  80.  S««.  to  the  aanie 
alinioutsdos  con  lo«  foodoa  pub-  j  eflect,  the  law  qaat«d  tiota  Fuker 
licoH  loa  lisiados,  aordos,  mudoa,  |  lilaa  Valera,  by  Garcllaso  de  U 
oiijgoB,  cojoB,  tullidoa,  decr^pitos    Vega,  lib.  S,  cap.  1 1. 
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occupations  should  be  provided  for  young  children,  B.  XVI. 
even  so  young  as  five  years  of  age,  suitable  to  their  ^^'  3- 
years  and  their  strength:  and  it  is  also  ordained 
that  the  Peruvians  should  throw  open  their  doors 
at  dinner  and  at  supper  time,  in  order  that  the 
royal  officers  might  have  free  ingress,  to  inspect 
the  doings  of  the  people  under  their  charge.  It 
seems  as  if  mankind  could  never  do  anything 
well  in  any  one  direction  without  generating  a 
force  which  carries  them  far  beyond  the  good 
thing  into  some  utter  folly. 


ling 


Of  the  advancement  of  the  Peruvians  in  any  i'**™" 

of  the 

branch  of  learning,  or  of  their  skill  in  any  kind  of  PeruTiam. 
composition,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
account.  The  empire  was  so  soon  and  so  suddenly 
submerged,  the  immediate  conquerors  were  so  busy 
in  securing  their  conquest  and  in  quarrelling  with 
one  another,  that  little  or  no  attention  was  given 
to  preserve  the  relics  of  the  literature  of  the  Incas. 
It  appears  that  the  Peruvians  cultivated  dra- 
matic literature,  and  there  exists  a  drama  with  J?™™f *»« 

'  ^  literature. 

the  title  of  Ottanta ;  or^  the  Severity  of  a  Father 
and  the  Generosity  of  a  King.  * 


*  This  drama  is  g^ven  in  Dr. 
Tschndi's  learned  work  on  the 
Kechua-Sprache,  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  cloud  hangs  over  the 
time  of  its  production,  and  little, 
therefore,  can  he  safely  argued 
ahout  it.  Some  say,  however, 
that  it  was  performed  in  the 
great  square  of  Cusoo  during 
the  time  of  the  Incas. — "  Leider 
sind  wir  in  volligem  Dnnkel 
iiher  den  Ursprung  dieses  merk- 


wiirdigen  Werkes;  wir  wissen 
nicht  einmal,  oh  es  aus  der  Zeit 
der  Inca's  uns  iiberliefert  wurde, 
oder  oh  es  das  Product  der  Muse 
eines  neueren  Dichters  ist.  Nach 
einigen  Angahen  soli  das  Stiick 
schon  zur  Zeit  der  Inca's  auf 
dem  offentlichen  Platze  von 
Cuzco  aufgefiihrt  worden  sein, 
sogar  nooh  naoh  der  Eroherung." 
— Di0  Kechua'Sprache,  von 
J.  J.  Y.  Tbgbudi,  part  I,  p.  28. 


VOL.  III. 
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Pbflrj/  of  (fie  Peruvi 


B.  xvr.  What  the  ancient  Peruvians  chiefly  excelled 
''  ^'  in  were  probably  short  songs,  relating  principally 
UartKvU.  to  lo%'e,  which  were  called  haravia.  Some  of  the 
ancient  tunes  still  remain,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  melodious.  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  gives  a 
specimen  of  the  words  of  one  of  these  love 
songs : — 

Cajlla  Ilapi     j  Al  cantico 

Pununqui  qui  ere         Dormirfia 

Ch&opituta  dccir,  Media  tioclie 

SamuasQ  j  Yo  veftdrtS. 

The  real  love  songs  of  a  nation  are  seldom^ 
I  suppose,  the  strongest  parts  of  its  literature; 
and  the  simple  ditty  given  above,  thougli  Tery 
pleasing  and  intelligible  to  the  persons  principally 
concerned,  does  not  hold  out  much  promise  of 
being  veiy  attractive  to  the  world  in  general.  It' 
is  probable  that  the  Peruvians  possessed  a  sweety 
gentle,  melancholy  poetry  for  their  songs,  sonrt-i 
historical  plays,  and  some  poems  of  a  higher 
order,  relating  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  to  the 
elements  {jHosofando  las  Caugas segimdaB).  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  robust  sense  to  be  found 
in  the  Mexican  exhortations,  such  as  the  warning^ 
against  lies,  because  they  cause  confusion,*  would 
be  discovered  in  Peruvian  hterature,  even  if 
possessed  much  more  of  it. 


One  great  public  work,  or  rather,  royal  wort, 
Peru  possessed,  which  was  not  equalled  in  thai; 

•  "Oh!  kijo  BO  eures  de  I  This,  though  not  the  moat  8X« 
burUriat  6  mentirru  porque  alUd  motive  for  truth,  is  ne<rar- 
caitsan  confution." — L*6  Casjib,  thelcM  simple,  moMivo,  and  pro* 
Jiut.   Apologitica,    cap.   223.  !  liiuiid.  ■ 
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period,    and   perhaps    ia    not   equalled  now    in  B.  XVI. 
any  part  of  the  world.     This  was  a  road,  wliich,  3- 

for  a  distance  in  latitude  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  geographical  miles,  brought  into  com- 
munication  all  the    provinces    of  tlie   Peruvian  pem. 


UPPER    ROAD 
OF  THE  INCAS. 


empire.      The  learned  Von  Humboldt  mentions 
that  he  has  found  this  road  at  an  elevation,  tested  Tte  npper 
by  barometrical  calculations,  of  12,440  feet  above  Pcm. 
the  sea,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
1  I  2 


B.  XVI, 
Ch.  3- 


484  Great  Road  through  the  Empire. 

height   of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.*     This   road 
went  northwards  from  Cusco  to  a  point  beyond 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Guaca, — and  southwards, 
from   Cusco    to  Chuquisaca,    not   far   from    the 
mines  of  Potosi.+     We  may  form  some  notion  (tf 
its  magnitude,  by  imagining  such  a  road  to  liai 
been  constructed  from  Calais  to  Constantinopli 
only  that  the  Peruyian  country  traversed  is 
more    difficult    than    that    which    lies    betweei 
the  two  points  designated  in  Europe.     The  road 
was    broad  enougli    for  six    men-at-arms   to    go 
abreast,   or,  in  after  days,  three  carriages.      In 
some  places,   the   beds  of  concrete    (mcacla),  of 
which  the  road  was  formed,  went  down  from 
80   to   100    feet.     The  rains  have  since  washed 
away  the  earth  from  under  the  concrete,  and  hai 
left  masses  of  it  suspended  "lilje  bridges  madi 
of  one  stone."t     There  was  also  a  lower  road, 
about   forty§    leagues    distant    from    the   other, 
which  traversed  the  level  country  near  the  eea- 
shore.     Along   these  roads,  at  equal  distances, 
stone  caravauseries  were  built,  called,  in  the  lau* 
guage  of  the  natives,  tamios,  or  Inca  Pilca.     Ni 


•  "  Was  ich  vpn  romischen 
Kunstatranaen  in  Italien,  dem 
gudlichen  Frankreicb  und  Spanicn 
^esebeiigWar  tikht  impofianUrala 
dieite  Werke  der  alien  Pemsner ; 
dazu  fi&den  sjch  letztcre  nach 
mainen  Barometer- Mesaungen  in 
der  Hohe  von  12440  Fuss. 
JfiBoe  Hobe  iibersUlgt  demnacb 
den  {iipfel  de»  Pic  von  Teneriffa 
um  meht  »!»  tauBcnd  Fuss."— 
Aiuichten  der  Natur,  vol.  2, 
p.  3J3.     Stuttgart,  1849. 


t  Tn  reference  to  the  soiitherB' 
part  of  thin  road,  et  " 
chapter  of  Cie<;4  db  Lkom's 
CArdnica  del  Pen,.  (SeviUe. 
'553)-  Ho  had  traversed  iha 
whole  of  Peru. 

X  See  Telasco's  Hut.  da 
Q.Kito,  torn.  4,  p.  59,  quoted  ia 
Anltg.  Per.,  p.  265. 

§  "  Distaba  el  uno  camino  del 
otro  cuarenta  leguoB  porlo  nncho." 
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■LiS  CiHAH,  Hilt.  Apologeth 
MS.,  cap.  35. 
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forgetting  comfort,  any  more  than  utility,  the  B.  XVI. 
Incas  had  ordered  trees  to  be  planted  by  the  sides  ^^'  ^' 
of  the  roads.  The  historian  Zarate,  who  knew 
Peru  well,  having  been  sent  there  about  twelve 
years  after  the  Conquest^  in  speaking  of  these 
roads,  says,  "  And  he  will  see  the  difficulty  of  this 
work,  who  shall  consider  the  labour  and  cost 
which  have  been  expended  in  Sp^in  in  levelling 
two  leagues  of  sierra  which  there  are  between  the 
Espinar  of  Segovia  and  Guadarrama,  and  how  it 
has  never  been  finished  perfectly^  although  it  is 
an  ordinary  road^  which  the  kings  of  Castille 
traverse  so  continually  with  their  households  and 
their  court  every  time  that  they  go  to  or  come 
from  Andalucia,  or  from  the  kingdom  of  Toledo 
to  this  side  of  the  passes/'* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  immense 
assistance  which  these  arterial  roads  would  furnish 
to  an  invading  army*     Couriers^  called  C/iasquisf  coune™ 
(the  meaning  of  the  word  is^he  who  takes)  were  sta-  perovian 
tioned  along  the  roads  at  distances  of  about  three  '<^~^- 
cross-bow  shots  from  one  another.     The  Curacas 
were  obliged  to  maintain  and  renew  these  chasquis 
each  month.     They  lived  in  huts  upon  the  road, 


•  "  Y  ver4  la  dificoltad  de«ta 
Obra,quien  considerare  el  trabigo, 
y  costa,  que  se  ha  empleado  en 
Espana,  en  allanar  dos  Leguas  de 
Sierra,  que  ay  entre  el  Espinar  de 
Segovia,  y  Guadarrama,  y  como 
nunca  Be  ha  acabado  perfecta- 
mente,  con  ser  paso  ordinario,  por 
donde  tancontinoamente  losBeies 
de  Castilla  pasan,  con  sob  Caaas  y 
Corte,  todas  las  veces,  que  v&n,  6 


vienen  del  Andalucia,  6  del  Reino 
de  Toledo,  4  esta  parte  de  los 
Puertoa." — Auoubtin  db  ZX- 
SATB,  Hutoria  del  Descuhri' 
miento  y  CanquUta  de  la  Pro-^ 
vincia  del  Peru,  lib.  i,  cap.  JO, 
p.  14.  BuiciA,  Jlittariadores 
primitivos,  torn.  3. 

t  "ChaBquia,  que  quiere  decir, 
el  que  toma." — Las  Casab,  Hist, 
Apologitiea,  cap.  a53»  ^3* 
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B.  XVI.  two  being  appointed  to  each  station ;  and  one  wai 
Ch.  3-  always  to  be  ready  to  start.  Their  symbol  of* 
authority  was  a  sort  of  baton,  which  they  carried 
in  their  hands.*  The  intelligence  was  trans- 
mitted from  mouth  to  mouth.  When  one  chasqui 
had  received  it  he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could,  until 
he  came  within  earshot  of  the  cfiasqui  at  the  next 
station.  At  that  point  the  first  delivered  his 
message,  and  the  second,  catching  it  up,  ran  and 
delivered  it  to  the  third,  and  so  on ;  by  which,  -m 
means,  it  is  said,  this  human  telegraph  conveyed 
the  message  two  or  three  hundred  leagues  in  i 
incredibly  short  time. 

luiigion  The  religion  of  the  Peruvians  requires  to 

Perariina.  especially  dwelt  upon  in    any  history  of  them 

because   it    not  only  expressed  their    feelingal 
towards  their  celestial  protector,  but  also  towart 
their  terrestrial  monarch.     It  was  the  worship  ( 
the  Sun  in  heaven,  and  the  adoration  of  his  descend 
dant,  the  reigning  Inca,  upon  earth. 
The  That  worship,  however,  was  not  peculiai 

J^,''"a'|;j?„  Peru.      Wherever  the  Sun   looked  down   upon* 
oicien  time.  ^  natiou  which  had  forgotten  the  true  ttod,   or 
upon  a  tribe  struggling  up  from  Fetish  worship 
and  the  idolatry  of  sticks  and  stones,  that  lun 
nary  shone  upon  a   multitude  of  worshipperaJ 
The  religion  of  the  Suu  was,  so  to  speak,  iuevitable  J 


*  "  Pan  que  se  diese  cr^dito  '  troa  ae  nax  qae  M  da  er^to  JOk 
al  mens^e,  6  monHajero,  llevava  I  qu«  tnie  las  annas  6  sella  del4 
an  oierto  palo  ea  k  mimo  de  an  I  liey." — laa  Casas,  HUt.  jipot^*  . 
p»lnio,    6    palmo   j   mmiio,  con  Iff itica,  cvp.  253,  ilH.  J 

ciertu  aeunles,  t 
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It  was  not  one  idolatry  amongst  many  of  similar  B.  XVI. 
pretensions,  but  the  idolatry  of  idolatries;  and  it    '"''■  3' 
is  scarcely  travelling  beyond  tlie  bounds  of  justsnn-wor- 
conjecture,  to  imagine,  that,  if  space  be  peopled  oiie''gLBt 
by  systems  the  least  like  our  own,  every  star  in  "''''■'^■ 
the  firmament  may  have  been  a  false  god,  devoutly 
worshipped  in  the  early  ages  of  that  system  in 
which  it  is  the  central  Light.     This  astral  idol- 
atry, therefore,  may  not  merely  be  mundane,  but 
universal.     And  here,  in  our  planet,  what  names, 
replete  with  all  the  dread  that  belongs  to  great 
antiquity  and  acknowledged  power  over  the  hearts 
of   men,    the  worship  of  the  Sun  recals ! — the 
Chaldiean  Empire  on  the  plains  of  Sbinaar,  great 
Babylon,  the    lofty   bills    in   Persia,    Zoroaster 
and  the  Magi,  the  mysterioiLs  Sanscrit  Om,  the 
Egyptian  On,  the  beautiful  Hindoo  Creeshna,  and 
radiant  Apollo.      The  time-honoured    myths  of 
Eos  and  Aurora,  the  vocal  Memnon,  Endyraion 
lightly  kissed  on    Latmos    Mount,  the  heaven- 
descended  Bajahs  of  India,  the  lordly  Baal,  tlie 
queenlike  Astarte,  and  even  the  greater  names  of 
Veeshnu,   Zeus,  and  Brahma,  rise  before  us  as 
illustrations  of  an  idolatry,  wliich,  above  all  others, 
expressed  the  early  belief  of  pious  men,  and  which, 

I  with  their  knowledge,  we  hardly  feel  to  have 
been  idolatry.  But  these  religions  of  the  old 
world  are  lost  in  the  dim  periods  of  fable  and  tra- 
dition. Some  of  them  are  so  ancient,  tliat  they 
seem  almost  to  liave  belonged  to  auotber  world; 
while,  in  considering  the  worship  in  Peru,  and 
reflecting  that  it  was  approached  in  all  its  glorj- 
by  men  so  little  remote  from  and  so  like  ourselves 


48S  The  Worship  of  Nature. 

B.  XVT.  as  the  men  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  almost 

'''''•  ^"    startled  at  the  tliougbt  how  near  we  have  been  to 

one  of  the  great  old  religions  of  the  world. 

Althougli,  however,  the  worship  of  the  Si 

may  have  been  universal,  and,  at  some  time  oi 

other,  have  prevailed  in  every  tribe  or  nation, 

it    mostly   passed    away  into    a  lower  form  of 

idolatry,  or  into  a  more  humanized  and  spiritu^ 

religion.     It  \vaa    only  with  some  few  nations, 

amongst  whom  the  Persians  and  the  Pemvians 

were  the  most  remarkable,  that  the  development  of 

the  reHgion  was  arrested  at  that  particular  point 

wo'^Jpof  **  which  the  Sun  was  the  visible,  unidealized, 

**"  ^""     superintending  Deity,  not  metamorphosed  into 

PemTiftDs.  something  manlike,  but  being  worshipped  in  hia 

orbiculiir  form, — a  mode  of  idolatry  which  the 

lively  and  plastic  Greek,  or  the  sedate,  governing 

Roman  could  never  have  endured. 

Versed  as  we  are  in  second-hand  thoughl 
about  Nature,  but  seldom  or  never  surrendej 
ourselves  to  its  influence,  it  must  always 
great  effort  for  ns  to  enter  into  the  feelin| 
with  which  a  Persian,  a  Babylonian,  a  Hindoo^'' 
or  a  Peruvian  was  impressed,  when  beholding 
the  natural  phenomena  tliat  came  so  close  to 
him  in  his  bright  atmosphere.  Intel tectualtyj 
and  even  graphically,  we  perceive  it  all.  Wiflj 
can  easily  imagine,  and  perhaps  even  pourtray^ 
the  assembled  multitudes,  waiting  to  see  the 
sacred  fire  rekindled,  or  to  welcome,  witli  unutter- 
able fervour,  the  rising  of  the  sun  upon  some 
morning  of  a  solemn  festival.  But  our  northern' 
natures  can    hardly  comprehend  how  the  sun. 
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and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  imaged  in  the  B.  xvr. 
heart  of  a  Peruvian,  and  dwelt  there : — ^how  the  ^^'  ^' 
changes  in  these  luminaries  were  combined  with 
all  his  feelings  and  his  fortunes ;  how  the  dawn 
was  Hope  to  him ;  how  the  fierce  mid-day 
brightness  was  Power  to  him ;  how  the  declining 
sun  was  Death  to  him ;  and  how  the  new  morning 
was  a  Resurrection  to  him : — nay,  more,  how  the 
sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  were  his  personal 
friends,  as  well  as  his  deities ;  how  he  held  com- 
munion with  them,  and  thought  that  they  re- 
garded every  act  and  word ;  how,  in  his  solitude, 
he  fondly  imagined  that  they  sympathized  with 
him;  and  how,  with  outstretched  arms,  he 
appealed  to  them  against  their  own  unkindness, 
or  against  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-man.* 

The  great  chief,  nearly  allied  to  the  throne, 
and  longing  for  high  employment,  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  elated  or  confounded 
by  a  look,  and  told  his  joy  or  his  grief  to  the 
listening  god  of  Day ;  or,  perhaps,  with  an  achiig 


*  For  a  fall  expreenon  of  the 
ideas  in  the  text  see  an  article  on 
"  Comparative  Mythology/'  in  the 
Oxford  JEssaySf  hy  Pkofessob 
Max  MiiLLSB,  rich  with  truthful 
and  with  subtle  thought,  from 
which  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract. "  The  sunrise  was  the  reve- 
lation of  nature,  awakening  in  the 
human  mind  that  feeling  of  de- 
pendence, of  helplessness,  of  hope, 
of  joy  and  faith  in  higher  powers, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  wisdom, 
the  spring  of  all  religion.  But 
if  sunrise  inspired  the  first 
prayers,    called  forth    the  first 


sacrificial  flames,  sunset  was  the 
other  time  when,  again,  the  whole 
frame  of  man  would  tremble. 
The  shadows  of  night  approach, 
the  irresistible  power  of  sleep 
grasps  man  in  the  midst  of  his 
pleasures,  his  friendu  depart,  and 
in  his  loneliness  his  thoughts 
turn  again  to  higher  powers. 
When  tiie  day  departs,  the  poet 
bewails  the  untimely  death  of 
his  bright  friend;  nay,  he  sees 
is  his  short  career  the  likeness  of 
his  own  life.*' — Oxford  E^ay^ 
^856,  p.  59. 
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feeling  of  envy  at  his  lieart,  confided  totheSun  liia.l 
anxious  miagivings  about  the  rise  at  Court  of  a 
brother  Orejon,  "  a  mean  man,  given  to  terrestrial 
things,  who  loves  you  not,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
luminary,  "  as  I  do."    The  sensitive  Amauia^  vexed 
at  the  more  skilful  flattery  (more  skilful,  perhaps, 
because  less  delicate  and  true)  just   recited    at 
Court    by   another    Avtauta,    the    reigning    Inca 
sitting  by,  deplored,  in  wailing  accents  to  the 
Sun,  the  want  of  refinement  among  princes,  even 
his  descendants ;  and  prayed  for  a  larger  measure 
of  the  right  kind  of  inspiration,  which  should  suit 
the  present  age.     The  Peruvian  lover  left  the 
overpowering  presence  of  his  mistress,  (as  lovers 
in  all  countries  and  all  ages  have  done,  and  will 
do),  only  to  think  more  freely  over  the  transcen-  1 
dent  merits  of  the  loved  maiden,  and  to  weary  I 
the  Moon  with  idle  repetitions  of  great  praise  and 
joy.      Our  inspirations,  more  fervid  when  we  are 
within  four  walls,  our  nicely- weighed  addresses  to 
tljfi  heavenly  bodies,  uttered  with  musing,  downcast  i 
eyes,  were  unknown  to  the  Peruvians,  who  in  the  ] 
open  air,  spoke  boldly  up  to  the  living  creatures, 
for  so  they  deemed  them,  of  their  poetic  idolatry. 
The  astrologer,  perhaps,  was  the  only  Peruvian 
who  scanned  the  heavens  in  a  cold  and  business- 
like manner,  and  wished  that  he  could  see  his  1 
way  more  clearly  in  deriving    knowledge  from  1 
those  wandering  lights :  while  the  Sacred  Virgin,  I 
when  the  hot  Sun  poured  down  upon  her  clois-  | 
tered  retreat,  regarded  him  with  the  rapt  enthu- 
siasm of  religious  love,  scorning,  for  a  moment,  I 
the  pale,  terrestrial  joys,  but  yet  so  dear,  of  othe^  J 
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girls,  and  with  a  sad,  stifling  feeling  at  the  heart,  B.  XYI. 
trampled  down,  as  best  she  might,  the  inextin-         ^' 
guishable    motherhood    that    dwells    in    every 
woman's  breast. 

As  for  sacrifices,  what  is  there  which  a  Peruvian 
would  not  have  given  to  these  great  and  glorious 
personages  in  the  upper  au*,— his  flocks  and 
herds,  his  slaves,  his  captives,  the  choicest  works 
of  his  hand,  and  even  his  own  life  ? 

Once  penetrated,  if  only  for  a  moment,  by  a 
sense  of  the  utter  abandonment  to  adoration  that 
existed  in  the  souls  of  these  Peruvians,  we  may 
bring  before  ourselves  the  depth  of  meaning 
which  was  expressed  ia  any  of  their  great  rites, 
celebrated  upon  spots  which  the  Sun  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have  chosen  for  his  own,  where 
around,  for  unnumbered  leagues,  he  shot  his 
burning  rays,  through  unimpeding  atmosphere, 
upon  the  tawny  earth;  where  the  calm  level 
sea,  the  boundless  desert,  and  the  clear  mountain, 
with  its  sharp  shadows,  formed  a  fltting  amphi- 
theatre  for  his  majesty ;  and  where  the  Moon,  his 
sister  or  his  spouse,  seldom  appeared,  except 
with  a  full  Court,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
lesser  lights,  waiting  to  do  her  honour. 

Having  some  such  picture  in  our  minds,  we 
may,  with  a  hope  of  appreciating  what  Peruvians 
felt,  listen  to  an  account  of  the  principal  festi-  ^j^*^ 
val  of  the  Sun,  that  which  was  called  the  feast  of 
Raymi,  celebrated  at  the  summer  solstice  in  great 
Cusco, 
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Rdiyldhiff  of  the  Sacred  Fin 


B.  XVL         Long  before  the  feast,  from  all  quarters  of  t 

^  ■  3-    Empire,  the  principal  lords,  the  captains  who  hat 

distinguished  themselves  in  war,  and  the  noblest 

of  each  race,  were  all  tending  to  the  central  city. 

The  dark  crowds,  which  are  familiar  to  our 

eyes  in  modern  festivals,  bear  no  resemblance  to 

this  gorgeous  assemblage,  blazing  with  gold  and 

silver  (courting  every  reflection  of  their  beloyed 

light),    adorned    with    garlands,    and   rich  witi 

bright-coloured  vestments  of  every  hue.      High-J 

up  above  the  crowd  flapped  lazily  in  the  hot  t 

imperial  banners,  the  pictured  representations  < 

great  deeds,  all  done  iu  honour  of  the  Sun. 

The  Previously,  however,  to  the  feast,  there  was  | 

fart.  fast,  emblematic  of  that  suffering  which  gives  '■ 

joy  its  highest  relisli,  and  which  naturally  pn 

cedes  it.     This  fast  was  striotly  maintained  fofl 

three  successive  days ;  and  Fire,  that  divine  t 

was  used  by  no  man. 

rreparation       Tiig  gve  before  the  festival,  the  royal  priests  c 

siwriScej     the  reigning  House  inspected  and  prepared  ' 

bread.        sacrificcs.      Tlic  virgins  dedicated    to  the    Suj 

kneaded  the  bread  (only  used  on  these  occasions]^ 
which  was  to  be  given  on  the  ensuing  day,  in 
communion,  to  the  host  of  royal  and  great  per- 
sonages, while  innumerable  maidens  prepared  a 
similar  bread  that  was  to  be  divided,  in  like  com- 
munion, amongst  the  whole  assembled  multitude. 
EeiigiiUng         The  sacred  fire  was  now  to  be  relit.     Accord* - 
aacredfire.  ingly,  tlic  High-Priest  took  a  largo  bracelet,  out  I 
which  was  a  burnished  concave  mirror,  by  thi 
aid  of  which  he  collected  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
igniting  some  red  cotton,    received    iioux  " 
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God's  own  Hand,"  the  new  fire  that  was  to  be  B.  xvi. 
burnt  in  the  temple,  and  by  the  Sacred  Virgins,         3* 
and  that  was  to  consume  the  sacrifices  from  which 
the  auguries  of  good  and  evil  for  the  coming  year 
were  to  be  divined. 

At  last,  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.  Early 
in  the  dark  morning  the  great  square  of  the  city 
was  full  of  anxious  beings,  marshalled  in  due  order 
according  to  their  rank,  unshod  and  reverently 
waiting  the  rise  of  their  divinity.  The  hearts 
of  all  men  there  were  beating  high  with  hope  and 
dread.  Perchance  he  might  not  deign  to  appear  on 
this  his  festal  day.  Suddenly  a  chill  shudder  of 
expectation  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  each  man 
knew,  though  none  had  spoken,  that  the  awful 
moment  was  at  hand.  Over  the  mountains 
came  the  silent  herald.  Dawn ;  and,  then,  swiftly 
following,  the  Sun  himself.  At  the  first  sight  of 
their  God,  the  assembled  multitude  fell  down 
before  him,  a  waving  mass  of  kneeling  figures, 
who,  with  open  arms  and  outstretched  hands,  blew 
kisses  in  the  air, — ^their  way  of  showing  the 
humblest  and  most  affectionate  adoration.  The 
brightness  of  the  crowd  lost  none  of  its  effect 
from  their  being  encircled  by  the  sombre  walls 
of  the  palaces  and  the  temple.* 

Up  rose  the  Inca — ^the  one  erect  amidst  so 
many  prostrate;  the  one  dark  spot,  for  he 
alone  wore  blackf  (the  sacred  colour),  amidst  that 


*  **  The  walls  of  their  palaces 
were  built  of  huge  stones  of  a 
dark  slate-coloor." — Maskham'b 
Cuzco,  p.  1 06. 


t  I  conjecture,  from  a  paasage 
in  Gascilaso  de  jjl  Vboa,  that 
Uack  was  the  colour,  but  it  may 
have  been  a  deep  crimson,  whuji 
was  the  royal  colour. 


B.  XVI. 
Ch.  3. 


tu  tbe 

Temple. 


offerings  and  Sacrifices. 

shining  multitude.  He  then  toot  two  lai^ 
golden  vases  full  of  wine,  prepared  by  the  Sacred 
Virgins.  With  the  vase  in  his  right  hand,  he 
pledged  hia  great  progenitor,  the  Sun.  Having 
done  this,  he  poured  the  wine  into  a  wide-mouthed 
golden  jar,  from  whence  it  flowed  into  a  beautiftUIy- 
wrought  conduit-pipe,  that  led  from  tlie  great 
squai'e  into  the  Temple.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Sun  drank  the  wine  that  was  pledged  to  him. 
The  Inca  then  took  a  sip  from  the  golden  vase 
which  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  poured  out 
the  rest,  drop  by  drop,  into  other  golden  vases, 
which  the  members  of  the  Incarial  family  held  in 
their  hands.  The  chiefs,  however  great,  who  were 
not  of  royal  race,  did  not  partake  the  wine  that 
had  been  sanctified  by  the  Inca,  though  they  were 
allowed  to  drink  of  that  wliicli  the  Virgins  of  the 
Sun  had  made. 

These  virgins  took  the  greatest  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  viands  for  this  festal  day,  because 
it  was  considered  that  the  banquet  was  given  by 
the  Sun  to  his  children,  not  offered  by  his  children 
to  him. 

A  procession  was  then  formed.  The  Inca, 
and  those  of  his  lineage,  proceeded  towards  the 
Temple.  Halting  at  a  short  distance,  all  but  the 
Inca  himself  took  off  their  sandals.  They  then 
entered  the  Temple,  where  the  Monarch  made  an 
offering  of  the  two  golden  vases.  The  rest  of  the 
Incas  offered  the  vases  from  which  they  had  drunk. 
The  chiefs  then  came  to  the  door  of  the  Temple 
and  presented  their  offerings,  which  consisted  of 
golden  ornaments  in  the  hkeness  of  those  animalw 
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^nd    birds  which   belonged  to   their   respective  B.  XVI. 
countries.  ^^'  3- 

The  presentation  of  oflferings  being  completed, 
the  Incas,  and  the  rulers,  and  the  chief  captains, 
returned  to  their  appointed  places  in  the  great 
square.  The  priests  now  came  out,  with  a  large 
number  of  the  animals  that  were  ^  be  sacrific^. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  was  a  black  lamb.  The 
appointed  to  be  the  sacrifice  from  which  the  a  bii^k  ^^ 
auguries  were  to  be  deduced.  This  lamb,  with  its  ^*™^' 
head  turned  towards  the  East,  but  with  its  feet 
unbound,  was  then  slain;  the  auguries  were 
determined;  and  the  rest  of  the  animals  were 
slaughtered,  certain  parts  of  them  being  offered 
to  the  Sun.  The  remainder  of  their  flesh  was 
roasted,  and  divided  amongst  the  worshippers. 
Together  with  this  flesh,  the  sacred  bread  was 
eaten  by  all  present,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.*  Nothing  was  drunk  then,  as  it  was  not 
the  custom  in  Peru  to  eat  and  to  drink  at  the 
same  time. 

The  eating  being  over,  the  Inca,  seated  on 
his  golden  throne,  pledged  the  captains  and  prin-  The  inca 
cipal  men  whom  he  wished  to  honour  in  the^^^ 
ibUowing  manner.     He  sent  two  of  his  relations,  ^§*^^" 
who  bore  the  titles  of  Hanan  Cusco  and  Hurin  raie«. 
Cusco,  round  amongst  the  guests.     They  carried 


*  "  Toda  la  carne  de  aqnel  |  y  &  los  otros  se  la  dayan  con  el 
Sacrificio  asayan  en  publico,  en  !  Pan  llamado  Zanca ;  y  este  era 


las  doe  Plazas,  y  la  repartdan 
por  todoe  los  que  se  avian  haUado 
en  la  Fiesta,  asi  Incas,  como 
Curacas,  y  la  demds  gente  comun, 


por  sua  gradoe.     Y  4  los  unos,  |  22. 


el  primer  plato  de  su  gpran  Fiesta, 
y  Banquete  solenne.'* — Qabci- 
LA80  D£  LA  Veoa,  Comentarios 
Reales  de  los  Ineas,  lib.  6,  cap. 
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The  Inca  drinks  to  his  Chiefs. 


B.  XVI.  two   golden   vessels    exactly  similar."     The  mi-J 
^^-  ■^'    nistcring   Incas    said   to  the    chief  whom    thejr 
approached,  "  The  Zapa  Inca  sends  to  invite  you 
to  drink,  and  I  come  in  his  name  to  drink  with 
you."     Then  the  ruler  or  captain  took,  with  g^i^at  . 
reverence,  the  vase  offered  to  hira,  raised  his  eyes* 
to  the  Sun,    in  silent  acknowledgment  of  thia4 
undeserved  honour   which  His  descendant    was 
offering  to  him,  and  having  drunk,  returned  the 
vase,  making  great  demonstrations  of  veneration, 
and  hlowing  kisses  into  the  air. 

The    chiefs    and    captains     who    were    less  \ 

favoured  were  drunk  to  by  the  ministering  Incaaj 

in  their  own  persons. 

,j^^  After  a  short  interval,  the  chiefs  and  captainfl  I 

captaina     returned  the  pledge,  and  advanced  to  drink  with  | 

the  Inca.    the  Inca,  or  with  those  Incas  who  had  pledged  J 

them.     The  vases  that  had  been  touched  by  the  I 

lips  of  the  Inca  himself  were  preserved  in  great  1 

veneration  by  the  chiefs  and  captains  who  badi 

enjoyed  the  honour  of  drinking  witli  him.     ThisI 

ceremony  ended,  they  returned   to    their  seats,  1 

whereupon  the  dances,  the  songs,  and  the  games  1 

in  which  each  nation  delighted,  commenced,  aiid  I 

the  remainder  of  that  day  and  eight  succeeding^  I 

days  were  spent  in  great  festivity. 


•  "  Para  este  brindarso,  qne  1 
unoB  a  otros  se  liacUn,  es  de 
Esber,  que  todoa  estos  Indioa 
{^eralmentc  (cads  uno  en  bu 
tanto)  tuvieron,  y  oi  tienen  los 
vawM  para  beber,  todos  lienoana- 
dtw  de  do»  en  doa,  i^  aean  ^randes, 
6  chicoa,  hou  de  ser  de  on  tamaiia,  | 


de  una  inisma   hechur 
misiao   metal,   de  Oro,  t  PUtvl 
6    de   madeni.     Y    esto    hoc' 
porqae   liuviese    ignaldad  en  Iv^ 
que  ae  bebirae." — Uabcilaso  DB 
LA  Vboa,  Comentarioi£ealet  do 
lot  Incat,  lib.  6,  cap.  33. 
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B.  XVL 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Sun  alone  ^^^ 
absorbed  the  devotion  of  the  Peruvians.     There 
was  little  in  nature  that  they  did  not  contrive  to 
make  a  deity  of.    The  Moon,  as  the  spouse  of  the  Celestial 
sun,  the  planet  Venus  his  page,  the  Pleiades,  and  pot!"  ^ 
the  remarkable    constellation   of   the   Southern 
Cross,  were  minor  deities.      The   rainbow  and 
lightning  were  also  worsliipped  as  servants  of  the 
Sun;  and  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  were  not 
without    adoration.      Then    there   were   deities 
raised  from  the  ranks  of  heroic  men.     Some  of 
these    were   worshipped   by  the   whole   nation; 
others,  the  ITuacaSj  were  local  divinities,  and  en- 
joyed provincial  honours.      These  local   deities  deiue*. 
were  commemorated  by  statues.      Then  there 
were  deities  like  the  lares   and  penates  of  the 
Bomans.    The  mummies  of  their  forefathers,  and 
a  great  stone   which  was  always   placed  in   a 
comer  of  a  field  near   each   country  house  or 
cottage,  may  be  counted  amongst  the  domestic 
divinities  of  the  Peruvians. 

Lastly,  there  were  personal  deities,  called  Personal 
Conqpas^  which  did  not  descend  from  father  to  ^  ^' 
son,  but  were  adopted  by  each  individual  in  com- 
memoration of  any  remarkable  incident  in  his 
life.  These  were  generally  hung  about  the  neck, 
and  were  buried  with  the  person  who  owned  them. 
They  were  often  in  the  form  of  animals,  such 
as  alpacas  and  vicunas,  or  even  of  birds,  fishes, 
and  lizards.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  every- 
thing that  had  life  was  regarded  with  a  certain 
veneration  by  the   Peruvians;    and  this  is  the 
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493         Jn  Invisilile  Hetty,  Pachacamdc. 

B.  XVI.  point  at  which  their  system  begins  to  toucli  th 
3-    more  abstruse  religions  of  Eastern  India.* 


An  Earlier 
religion 

of  tho  SUD. 


of  Pacbii- 


Such,  as  above  described,  was  the  religion 
of  the  Conrt;  but  it  is  generally  conjectured 
(though  this  is  a  strange  supposition)  that  the 
religion  of  the  Incas  was  superimposed  upon, 
and  artfully  connected  with,  an  earlier  and 
simpler  worship — namely,  that  of  an  invisible 
deity,  Pacliacamfic.  This  religion  was  mono- 
theistic. Enough  remained  of  it  to  show  the 
difference  between  it  and  tlie  worship  of  the  Son^ 
like  some  early  geological  formation  which  i* 
lifted  up,  and  comes  out  from  among  the  pre* 
vailing  and  upper  strata,  and  which  surely' 
reveals  a  prior  order  of  things. 

The  Supreme  Being,  in  this  earlier  religion, 
bore  the  name  of  Con.f  By  his  word  alone  he 
created  the  world;  but  men  fell  into  sin,  and 
neglected  the  worship  of  their  Creator :  where- 
npon  he  made  the  fertile  regions  deserts,  andi 
converted  men  into  animals.  The  earth  remained 
sterile  and  uninhabited,  until  Pachaearoac,  the 
son  of  Con,  renewed  all  the  things  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  his  father,  and  re-created  man. 
On  the  sea-shore,  not  far  south  of  where  Lima 
now  stands,stood  the  great  Temple  of  Pachacamac, 
fondly  regarded  by  all  Peruvians,  which  the  Incas 
had  not  ventured  to  destroy,  but  had  artfully,  or 
liberally,  according  to   a  true    Roman    fashion, 


I 


•  See  AntiffUedadti  Feruaiias,  p.  176, 
f  Such  IB  the  nixae  mentioned  by  I.&3   CABia  i 
Afologitica,  oa  well  u  bj  Inter  nrit«n. 


his  nUtoria 
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connected  with  their  own  religion,    placing  a  B.  XVI. 
temple  of  the  Sun  close  to  it,  making  out  that  the    ^'  ^' 
Sun  was   the   father   of  Con  and  Fachacamdc, 
and  thus  strengthening  themselves  by  alliance 
with  these  primaeval  deities. 

The  Peruvians  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  in  a  resurrection,  and  in  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  They  had 
also  a  powerful  evil  deity,  named  Supay,  who  was, 
however,  subordinate  to  Fachacamdc. 

With  regard  to  human  sacrifices,  though  Haman 
G^arcilaso  de  la  Vega  denies  the  existence  of  them,  "^^^^^^ 
I  fear  the  balance  of  evidence  is  clearly  in  favour 
of  the  statement  that  human  sacrifices,  at  least  of 
children,  were  not  unknown,  or  had  not,  at  some 
times  and  in  some  places,*  been  unknown  amongst 
the  Peruvians.  Their  sacrifices,  however,  cannot 
be  compared  in  frequency  and  ferocity  with  those 
of  the  Mexicans.  One  witness  not  hitherto 
brought  forward,  I  believe,  by  any  of  those  persons 
who  have  discussed  the  reUgion  of  the  Peruvians,  Te^imony 

°  '  of  Father 

is  Vicente  de  Valverde,  who  was  afterwards  made  Vairwde. 


*  The  remarks  in  the  Antt" 
gUedad&s  Peruanas  retpeotiog 
human  sacrifices  form  the  only 
part  of  that  laborious  and  most 
judicious  work,  which,  I  should 
venture  to  say,  requires  more 
consideration.  We  should  pause 
and  ponder  mudi,  before  we  take 
away  the  character  of  a  great 
people  on  such  an  important 
point  as  that  of  human  sacrifices. 
In  discussing  the  history  of  Pern, 
we  are  speaking  of  a  largpe  terri- 
tory and  a  long  period  of  ttma ; 


and  we  must  beware  of  the  danger 
of  construing  occasional  misdeeds 
into  a  permanent  mal-practioe 
amongst  a  whole  people.  The  his- 
tory of  Peru,  written  by  Balboa, 
is  likely  to  be  more  truthful 
as  it  approaches  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  country; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  makes 
no  mention  of  human  sacrifices 
as  occurring  at  the  death  of 
Huayna  Capac,  or  on  the  coming 
to  the  throne  of  Ghiascar  Inca. 
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B,  XVI.  Bishop  of  CuBCO.  In  a  most  interesting  narrative, 
^  •  ■^'  which  be  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  he  says  : — "  They  sacrificed  sheep  and  doves 
to  the  Sun,  for  amongst  the  principal  lords,  and 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  they  did  nat._ 
sacrifice  men,  nor  adore  idols,  only  the  Sun 
although  in  some  provinces  subject  to  this  lord^v 
they  sacrifice  men  and  adore  idols." 

In  the  above  description  of  Peruvian  afliitrs^  I 
enough  has  been  statetl  to  convey  to  the  reader  1 
that  Peru  was  a  great  kingdom,  under  a  strong'! 
despotic    government,    possessing    already  many 
of  the  results  of  high  civilization.     Still  it  was 
a  civilization  like  that  which  has  been  often  seen 
in    oriental   despotisms,  of  a    somewhat  barren  < 
kind,  which  does  not  easily  extend  itaell'  beyond 
certain  limits;  where  men,    in  masses,  do  great  i 
things,  bmld  huge  pyramids  and  temples,  con- 
struct vast  canals  and  roads,  contrive  to  get  i 
great  deal    of  sustenance  out  of  the  earth  (the  I 
Peruvians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  ■ 
Qwao.      guano,    and   were    wont    to    set    apart   certain.  ' 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  particidar 
provinces),  and  to  breed  up  millions  of  well-con- 
tented,   unambitious,  restfid,  slavish    men,  each 


•  "  Saerifiean  overoM y pah- 
ma*  al  Sol,  porque  eulre  Ivi 
tenoret  principahs  i/  en  la 
magof  parte  de  la  tierra,  no 
taerijicavan  omiirei  ni  adoran 
idolot  tino  al  Sol,  avTujue  en 
alffHna*  provineiat  tujelat  d 
citf  mior  (no  doubt,  tha  Inca 


of    Cufico)     taerifican     ombre* 
y  adoran    tdaloi." — Carla    d^ 

ViCEKTE       DE       VlLVEKDS       al 

£mperadorCdrlot  Quinto.iateA 
Cuaco,  April   a,    1539,   p.  36, 

A   copy    of  this    MS.  is    to    ha- 
Found  in  Sir  Tliomaa  PhiUippa' 
Ubrar;  at  Middle  Hill. 
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generation     having  but    too    close     a     family  B.  XVI. 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  one.  ^'  3- 

All  human  forms  and  systems  lose  their  first 
fluency  or   elasticity,    become   crystallized,    and 
generally  last  too  long.     Thus  it  may  have  been 
with  the  rule  of  the  Incas,  which,  at  first,  per- 
haps, was  a  beneficent  moulding  of  many  scat- 
tered tribes  into  one  harmonious  and  well-regu- 
lated   empire.     Certainly,  it  must  be  confessed  The 
that  in  Peru  everything  stopped  short.     There  f^^^^^ 
were  magnificent  roads,    but    traversed  by  no^®^^'^^'** 
wheel.      The  wheel,  though,  is  a  great  inven- 
tion, and  possibly  there  are  things  as  simple  as 
the  wheel  which  lie  close  to  us,  and,  yet,  are 
hidden  from  our  apprehension.     In  the  Peruvian 
architecture,  however,  the  same  defect  is  visible. 
Immense  stones  were  put  together  with  exceed- 
ing care  and  consummate  skill ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  a  vaulting  or  an  arch.*    In  some  part  of  No  arches, 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals,  who  have  ever 
been  more  skilful  than  Peruvian  workmen  ?t    But 
they  did  not  know  the  use  of  the  iron  which  lay  ^l^^^ 
about  them,  and  one  hatchet  would  have  been 
worth  an  infinity  of  golden  toys.     Each  man  may 
have  improved  a  little  upon  the  work  of  his  father, 


*  This  has  been  denied,  bat  llenos  loe  bernegales  fuentes,  j 
the  exceptions  are  too  rare  and  candeleros  de  foliages  y  labores, 
too  small  to  be  held  to  invalidate  :  qae  tuvieran  bien  qae  hazer  otros 
the  rale.  '  officiales   en   hazerlo  tal  y   tan 

f  *' Baste  qae  afirmo  aver  visto  baeno  con  todos  los  adere^oe 
qae  con  dos  peda^os  de  cobre,  y  y  herramientas  qae  tienen/'—- 
otras  dos  o  tres  piedras  vi  hazer  CiEqi.  de  Leon,  Ckrdniea  del 
baxillas,  y  tan  bien  labnidas  y  ,  FerUf  cap.  114. 


,  bnt  it  would  have  been  impertinent  in  hira  to 
invent  any  new  process.  Were  there  not  the 
god-descended  Incas,  at  Cusco,  whose  business  it 
was  to  tell  mankind,  at  the  proper  time,  of  any 
new  thmg  that  might  be  needed?  The  same 
stopping-short  is  to  be  seen  in  the  religion  of  Peru. 
The  wonderful  mysticism  and  depths  of  devotion* 
which  exist  in  the  Brahminical  creed,  the  vast 
aspirations  of  loving  piety  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Persian  poets,  were  seemingly  unknown  to 
the  more  literal  Peruvian.  Any  kind  of  free- 
thinking  seems  to  have  been  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  Incas  themselves.  One  of  them  is  said 
to  have  ingeniously  suggested,  that  a  creator 
must    be    present    at    creation  :t    whereas,     the 


•  "  They  (the  VfiilHntii  and 
Sdfia)  concur  in  believing,  that 
Uie  lonla  of  men  differ  infinitely 
in  degree,  but  not  at  sJl  in  kind, 
from  the  divine  epiiit,  of  which 
they  are  particlei,  and  in  which 
they  will  ultimately  be  abaDTbed; 
that  the  spirit  of  God  pervades 
the  universe,  alwayi  immediately 
present  to  his  wurk,  and  conse- 
quently always  in  substance;  tbnt 
He  alono  is  perfect  heaevolenEe, 
perfeot  truth,  perfect  beauty; 
that  the  love  of  llim  alone  is  real 
and  genuine  love,  while  that  of 
all  other  objects  is  abtard  and 
illusory ;  that  the  beauties  of 
nature  are  fiiint  resemblanceB — 
like  images  in  a  mirror'-Df  the 
divine  chnrms ;  that,  from  ct«r- 
tdty  without  b^inning  toetcmity 
without  end,  the  Supreme  Bene- 
volence is  occupied  in  bestowing 
bappineas,  or  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it;  that  men  can  only  attain 


it  by  perfoniung  their  part  of  tii« 
primal  com-aant  between  tluiin 
and  the  Creator;  that  nothing 
has  a  pure  absolute  existence  bnt 
tnind  or  tpirilj  that  maleriat 
suhitancet,  as  the  ignorant  call 
them,  are  no  more  than  gay 
pirfurra,  presented  continually  to 
our  minilt  by  the  sempiternal 
Artist ;  that  we  most  bewora  of 
attuchmcnt  to  such  phantoau, 
and  attach  ourselves  eicIUMvely 
to  God,  who  truly  eiists  in  tia, 
as  we  exist  solely  in  Him ;  that 
we  retain,  even  in  this  forlorn 
state  of  separation  from  our  be- 
loved, the  idea  of  ieavmlt/ 
beauty,  and  the  rtMembranr^ 
of  our  primeeal  rowi." — Tfta 
Workt  of  SlU  WlLLUH  Joxxs, 
vol.  4i  p.  319.  London,  180J. 
t  What  is  meiuil,  I  suppose, 
is,  that  the  Creator  must  be  con- 
tiiioallj  prroent,  to 
what  he  ho*  created. 
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Sun,  he   said,  is   often    absent.     Another   Inca  B.  XVI. 
remarked,  that  this   perpetual  travelling  of  the       ^'  ^' 
Sun  was  a  sign  of  servitude,  and  he  threw  doubts 
upon  the  divine  nature  of  such  an  unquiet  thing 
as  that  great  luminary  appeared  to  him  to  be.* 

As  regards  astronomy,  the  Peruvian  looked  in  Astro- 
up  at  the  heavens  as  much  as  the  Mexican,  pro-  Me^fcans 
bably  more  so ;  but  the  discoveries  in  astronomical  S^^ced. 
science  known  at  Cusco  were  quite  trivial  when 
compared  with  those  which  had  been  made  in  the 
valley  of  Anahuac. 

Again,  nothing  can  well  be  ruder  than  the 
Peruvian  mode  of  keeping  record.     It  is  true  that 
the  Aniauta  made  an  astonishing  use  of  his  knots 
and  coloured  silks  in  the  quippua ;  but,  surely  it  ^^ 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  an  intelligent  people,  t^pp^ 
having  so  much  to  record  and  to  communicate,  denoe. 
should  have  been  contented  with  sticks  and  strings 
as  their  means  of  recording. 

That  the  government  of  the  Peruvians  was 
fiiU  of  good  devices, — ^that  it  was  nearly  the  best 
thing  that  an  unlimited  despotism  could  come 
to, — may  be  admitted ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  great  mass  of  Peruvians  lived  under  an 
Inspector  and  Accuser  (such  were,  in  part,  the 
offices  of  the  Decurion)  who  had  only  nine  other 
persons  to  survey. 

Still,  the  Peruvian  Empire  was  an  extra- 
ordinary, and,  in  some  measure,  a  felicitous  pro- 
duction.     Any  thoughtful     man    would     have 

*  "  Que  eosa  tan  inquieta  no  le  parescia  ser  Dios." — Gabcilaso 
DB  LA  Vega,  quoting  Acosta,  Comeniario*  Beetles  de  lo*  Incas, 
lib.  9,  cap.  I  o.  . 
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I  Morality. 


B.  XVI.  hesitated  to  overturn  such  a  dynasty  as  that  i 

•  ^'    the  Incas,  whicli,  strange  enough,  was  to  lose  itol 

The  Incas    viist  possessions,  abdicate  its  great  claims,  and, 

wiih^hr'  finally,  be  absorbed,  by  marriage,  into  the  family 

BorgiM.      ^^  Borgia,  thus  to  become  mere  European  nobles, 

looking   up    for  ancestors    to   the   Sun  and    to 

Alexander  the  Sixth.* 


A  curious  piece  of  evidence,  as  to  the  admirable  I 
nature  of  the  Peruvian  polity,  is  to  be  found  in  th»i 
will  of  a  Spanish  conqueror  (tlie  Capitan  Mancio  I 
Sierra  de  Leguizamo)  who  has  hitherto  been  known  I 
only  as  the  most  remarkable  gambler  on  record.  [ 
The  golden  image  of  the  Sun,  in  the  Temple  at  I 
Cusco,  fell  to  the  lot  of  tliis  man  as  his  share  of  \ 
the  plunder.      He  lost  it  in  one  night's  play;  j 
whence  arose  the  well-known  proverb,  applied  to  ' 
any  great  gambler,  "  He   plays   away   the    sun 
before    it    rises"   {Jiiega   el  sol  antes   que  sal^a). 
This  man,  in  his  will,t  thus  expresses  himself : — 
"  We  found  these  kingdoms  governed  in  such  &■ 
manner,  that  throughout  them  there  was  not  a.| 
thief,  nor  idler,  nor  a  vicious  man ;  neither  was 
there  any  adulterous  or  bad  woman.     The  lands, 
the  mountains,    the   mines,    the    pastures,    the 
houses,  the  woods,  were  governed  and  divided  in 
such  a  manner,  that  each  man  knew  and  kept  to 
his  own  estate.     There  were  no  law-suitsj  about 

•  See  Seeuerdot   de  la   Mo-  i  del  Ordea  de  S.  Attgiutin  por 
Tianptia     Peruana,     por     Don    el  P"  M'  F.  Antonio     db    Lfc 
JrsTo  SABUABArai,  Inca,  p.  43.    CitiBtttA,     Barcelona,  1638. 
Pwiu,  1850,  I       J  The  testimony  of  tlua  s^d 

f  A  (."opj  of  the  will  is  to  be    cocqueroc   must   not   be     taken 
foundintheCnfrtimilfomfiiKK^  lUterallf,  Tespectiiii 


] 
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property.     The   affairs   of  war  did  not  hinder  B.  XVI. 
those  of  commerce,  nor  those  of  commerce  the    ^^'  ^' 
affairs  of  agriculture.     In  everything,  from  the 
smallest    to    the   greatest    matter,     there    was 
concert  and  arrangement.   The  Incas  were  feared, 
obeyed,  and  respected,  as  a  wise  race,  of  much  T«*i™ony 
abiUty  in  government."     He  then  says,  that  the  ©onqneror 
Spaniards  (speaking  of  himself  as  one  of  them)  gorernment 
have  destroyed,  with  their  bad  example,  people  of  Lca^ 
such  good  government  as  these  natives  of  Peru 
were.     He  mentions   that,  if  a  Peruvian   had 
loo^ooo  pesos  of  gold  in  his  house,  he  lefk  it  with 
a  little  wooden  bar  across  the  entrance,  merely  as 
a  sign  that  he  was  not  at  home,  which  prevented 
any   one   from   entering;    and    that   when   the 
Peruvians  saw  the  Spaniards  putting  up   doors 
with  locks  and  keys,  they  (the  Peruvians)  thought 
that  it  was  done  from  fear  of  them,   for  they 
did  not  imagine  that  anybody  would  rob,  or 
take  away  another  man's  property.*     Finally,  the 
Spaniard  deplores  that  this  extreme  of  innocence 
{aquel  estreino   de  no   hazer  cosa   mala\  in   the 
Peruvians,  has  been  changed,  by  bad  example, 
into  nothing  good  being   done   by  them.     He 


existence  of  law-suits  amongst 
the  Peravians.  Whatever  law- 
suits there  were,  however,  were 
always  decided  in  less  than  five 
days.  Here  again  we  may  notice 
a  certain  short-coming  in  the 
Peruvian  mind ;  for  these  refine- 
ments and  difficulties  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  laws  of  other  nations,  though 
often  very  vexatious,  are  yet  great 
endeavours  of  the  human  mind 


to  provide  with  subtie  discrimina. 
tion  for  every  variety  of  property 
and  complication  of  interest  in  it. 
*  "  Quando  ellos  vieron  que 
nosotros  poniamos  puertas  y 
Haves  en  nuestras  casas,  enten- 
dieron  que  era  de  miedo  dellos, 
porque  no  nos  matasen,  pero  no 
porque  creyesen  que  ninguno 
urtase,  ni  tomase  otro  su 
azienda." — Calaitcha,  Cr6nica^ 
lib.  I,  cap.  15. 
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Despolism  inferior  to  Freedom. 


B.  XVI.  asks  from  the  King  a  remedy  for  these  evils ; 
^^-  3-  and,  as  the  last  of  the  Conquerors  left  alive, 
thus  dischargeB  his  conscience, — by  setting  forth, 
in  a  solemn  instrument  to  be  communicated  to 
His  Majesty,  the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  whicli  it 
concerned  the  King's  soul  to  know,  as  well  as  his 
own  soul  to  declare. 

The  conclusion  which,  I  suppose,  a  pliilosophic 
statesman,  accustomed  to  compare  different  forms 
of  government,  would  come  to,  after  considering' 
the  system  impressed  upon  their  people  by  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  is  that  such  a  despotism  ranks  high, 
among  despotisms,  aud  might  have  been  good, 
considering  the  time,  the  people,  and  the  place; 
that  the  rudest  kind  of  freedom,  however,  with  all 
its  difficulties  and  shortcomings,  is  much  better; 
and  that,  in  the  process  of  advancing  civilization, 
systems  of  government  may  gradually  be  deve- 
loped which  shall  combine  great  personal  freedom 
and  public  immunity,  together  with  those 
arrangements  for  humanity,  beauty,  and  social 
enjoyment  of  life,  which  the  existence  of  large 
numbers  of  people  living  together  ought  to 
further  rather  than  to  hinder,  but  which  despotic 
governments  of  a  paternal  character  have  hitherto 
taken  most  heed  of.* 

In  speaking  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  of 
their  policy,  their  laws,  their  religion,  and  the 


i 


*  There  can  be  no  insupendjie  I  drained,  because  thej  ar«  to  b* 
reaaon,  for  instAOce,  in  the  iiatare    iDbabltitd  hy  an  immeiue  Dumbtt 
of  things,  why  toBms  ihould   be    of  free  men. 
iU-bni]tj   m-Teotilat«d,  and   ill- 1 
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state  of  the  provinces  which  they  allured  under 
their  sway,  or  conquered,  or  overawed,  we  must 
remember  that,  whatever  account  may  be  adopted, 
it  was  a  dynasty  that  lasted  for  a  long  period, 
probably  for  several  hundred  years.  In  the  course 
of  this  time,  many  monarchs  of  many  minds  must 
have  reigned.  Some  were  eminently  placable, 
others  fierce  and  cruel.  Some  were  devoted  to 
the  religion  of  the  Sun ;  others,  perhaps,  like  the 
Inca,  Titi  Upanguy,  indulged  in  a  lofty  scepticism 
as  to  the  popular  religion,  and  openly  declared 
their  belief  in  a  great  first  Cause.*     There  must 


B.  XVI. 
Ch.  3. 

Any 

statement 
from  the 
confnaed 
records  of  a 
long  period 
mnit  admit 
of  large 
ezoeptions. 


*  ThU  Inca  is  represented 
as  addressing  his  assembled 
priests  in  the  following  manner  : 
— "  O  fils  ignorants  de  la 
terre  que  votre  fkible  entende- 
ment  rend  indignes  d*un  titre 
plas  ^ev^!  oomment  peut-il  se 
faire  qae  voos  qui  dtes  pr^tres, 
et  en  cette  quality  honoris  et 
respect^s  par  toutes  les  nations, 
vous  partagiez  les  erreurs  de  la 
populace,  et  que  yous  admettiez 
des  traditions  aussi  vulgaires,  par 
cela  seul  qu'elles  sont  anciennes  ? 
Puisque  vous  n'avez  autre  chose 
^  faire  que  de  r^fl^chir  sur  les 
choses  saintes,  comment  Yotre 
esprit  peut-il  se  contenter  de 
eroyances  que  le  peuple  com- 
mence d^ja  k  mepriser  ?  .  .  . 
Comment  pourrais-je  regarder 
comme  le  maitre  du  monde  et  le 
seigneur  uniyersel  c^lui  qui  pour 
^lairer  la  terre  est  oblig^  de 
traveller  comme  un  ouvrier  &  la 
joum^,  de  par^tre  et  disparaitre 
pour  qu'il  fasse  jour  dans  un 
endroit  quand  il  fait  nuit  dans 
Un  autre,  de  I'eloigner  de  nous 


pour  produire  rhiver,  et  de  te 
rapprocher  pour  ramener  le 
printemps;  II  n'est  done  pas 
tout  puissant,  car  il  n'aurait  pas 
besoin  d'aller  et  de  venir,  ni  de 
quitter  son  tr6ne,  en  supposant 
qu*il  en  ait  un.  Mes  fir^res  et 
mes  p^es,  cherchez  quel  est 
celui  qui  commande  au  Soleil, 
qui  lui  ordonne  de  parcourir  si^ 
carri^re,  et  regardez-le  comme  le 
cr^ateur  universel  et  tout-puis- 
sant. Si  quelqu'un  de  vous  peut 
r^pondre  &  mon  raisonnement, 
qu'il  le  fiisse ;  sans  cela  je  nierai 
le  pouvoir  du  Soleil.  Je  le  regarde 
comme  mon  p^re,  mais  je  nie  sa 
toute-puissanoe  sur  les  affaires  du 
monde." — Hutoire  de  Perou^ 
par  Miguel  Cayallo  Balboa, 
Tebnaux  Compai^s,  vol.  7, 
pp.  59,  60. 

Whatever  doubts  a  seTera 
criticism  might  throw  upon  the 
accuracy  of  this  speech,  it  must 
be  noticed  that  it  corresponds 
with  Gabcilaso  db  la  YEOA'a 
statement  derived  from  very  diffd- 
rent  sources. 
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Feuds  in  /he  j 


I  House, 


B.  XVI.  have  been  (unless,  indeed,  the  Incas  were  really 
^^"  ^"  descendants  from  the  Sun,  and  very  difierent 
from  human  beings)  eldest  sons,  who  did  not  take 
exactly  the  same  views  as  their  fathers.  Human 
sacrifices  may,  on  certain  occasions,  have  been 
permitted  or  enjoined  by  some  Incas,  while  others 
were  true  to  humanity,  and  allowed  no  human 
blood  to  stain  any  altar  which  was  thoroughly 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Again,  how  different  must  have  been  the  state 
of  the  various  provinces,  widely  dissevered  from 
each  other  by  distance,  by  climate,  by  differences 
in  religion,  language,  and  in  almost  ineradicable 
customs.  Even  after  the  most  skilful  and  forcible 
welding  together  of  the  vaiious  elements  of  the 
Empire,  many  contrarieties  must  be  supposed  to 
have  existed.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  rude  and 
inadequate  sketch  that  cau  be  given,  with  the 
materials  that  remain  to  us,  of  such  an  empire  as 
that  of  Peru. 


I 


Passing,  now,  from  the  internal  state  of  the 
empire,  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  this  narra- 
tive at  present,  namely,  the  state  of  the  royal 
family  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  story  at  a  period 
about  tliirty  or  forty  j-ears  previous  to  Pizarro's 
landing.  It  was  then  that  Huayna  Capac,  the 
reigning  Inca,  or  the  son  of  the  reigning  Inca, 
went  out  from  Cusco  northwards,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Quito;  and,  conquering  it,  annexed  it 
to  the  crown  of  Peru.  By  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  of  Quito,  he  had  a  son  called  Atahoallpa 
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("Ata/iu"  virtue,  in  the  Latin  sense  of  valour,  B.  xvi. 
and  "  all^a,"  sweet).     It  is  probable  that  in  con-    ^'  ^' 
sequence  of  this  conquest,  he  caused  the  great 
road  that  has  just  been  described,  to  be  made 
from   Cusco  to   Quito,   or  rather,   to    be  pro- 
longed to  Quito,  from  some  intermediate  point 
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between  the  two  cities.  If  so,  this  renowned 
Inca,  both  by  his  conquest  and  his  road-roaking, 
must  have  greatly  facilitated  the  destruction  of 
his  royal  race.  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  men  I 
This  road  must  have  been  worked  at  when 
Columbus  was  finding  his  way  from  Spain  to  the 
West  India  Islands,  so  that,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  the  path  was  being  smoothed  for  the  hardy 
Asturian  or  Biscayan,  who  had  seldom  seen  any> 
thing  more  valuable  than  dirty  little  adulterated 
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bits  of  silver,  to  the  golden-plated  temples  of  tin 
Sun.  Happily,  men  move  about,  for  the  moi 
part,  in  a  aort  of  miet,  which  allows  them  dimi; 
to  apprehend  the  present,  hut  which  infuses  itsel 
between  their  dull  eyes  and  the  future  as  com' 
pletely  aa  if  it  were  the  most  impenetrable  thing 
in  nature.  And  so  Huayna  Capac,  the  boasted 
descendant  of  the  Sim,  heir  to  so  much  wisdom, 
little  thought  what  mischief  to  his  country  he 
had  unwittingly  been  the  cause  of,  when,  just 
before  his  death,  he  heard  of  the  advent  of  a 
few  strange-looting,  bearded  men,  who  had 
landed  at  a  remote  part  of  his  dominions, — for, 
doubtless,  he  did  hear  of  that  apparition  of  Pedro 
de  Candia  at  the  palace  and  temple  of  Tumbez. 
This  intelUgence,  however,  probably  filled  tl 
Incawith  strange  fears  and  misgivings;  andsomi 
expressions  of  his  may  be  tlie  origin  of  thof 
reports  mentioned  in  the  Spanish  historians,  thai 
the  Peruvians  themselves  had  already  forecast  fhi 
fate  of  their  dynasty.  That  dynasty  was  now 
kingdom  divided  against  itself.  HuajTia  Capa< 
was  dead,  and  between  his  sons  an  internecine^ 
war  was  raging  when  Pizzaro  landed,  for 
second  time,  at  Tumbez. 

Atahuallpa,  as  before  aaid,  was  the  son  of 
Huayna  Capac,  by  the  daughter  of  the  conquered 
Lord  of  Quito ;  but  he  was  considered  illegitimate 
— not  in  our  modem  and  narrow  sense  of  the  won 
but  simply  tliat,  not  having  a  mother  of  the  im^i 
perial  race,  he  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne  of 
the  Incas.  Huayna  Capac  had  otlier  children 
who  were  legitimate,  and  of  whom  GuascM. 
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(so  called,  as  some  say,  from  a  golden  chain  *  of  B.  XVL 
immense  size  which  was  used  at  the  dances  given         ^' 
in  honour  of  his  birth)  was  the  eldest,  and  there- 
fore of  right  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cusco. 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  of 
his  father ;  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections 
of  some  of  the  late  Inca's  generals ;  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  whether  by  right,  by  fraud,  or  by  Atfthnaiipa 
force,  he  established  himself  upon  the  throne  of  S^^** 
Quito.  The  story  then  becomes  very  tangled,  and  ^^* ^f 
is  told  in  different  ways.  The  main  facts,  however,  Q^*®-. 
are  simply  these : — ^that  there  were  two  brothers, 
both  of  them  despots,  dividing  an  inheritance, 
and  the  usual  result  in  such  cases  took  place  in 
this.  Guascar  Inca,  no  doubt,  beheld  with 
concern  the  occupation  of  Quito  by  his  brother, 
and  regretted  the  division  of  a  kingdom  which 
liad  been  ruled  over  by  one  supreme  Inca.  On 
the  other  hand,  Atahuallpa  doubtless  considered 
himself  as  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Quito,  in 
right  of  his  mother's  claims,  and  would  na- 
turally be  unwilling  to  render  homage  to  Guascar 
Inca.  War  ensued  between  the  brothers;  and, 
while  Pizarro  was  founding  the  town  of  San 
Miguel,  Atahuallpa,  by  means  of  his  generals, 
Quizquiz  and  Chilicuchima,  had  invaded  Guas- 
car's  territories,  taken  Cusco,  and  made  Guascar 
himself  a  prisoner.  Quizquiz  had  exercised  the 
utmost  barbarities  upon  the  royal  race  of  Cusco, 
whom,  though  very  numerous,  he  had  nearly 
succeeded  in  exterminating;  and,  with  Guascar 

*  '  Huasoa'  means,  in  Qoichuan,  a  rope. 
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B.  XVI.  himself  as  prisoner,  the  victorious  general  was 
'  ^'  returning  from  the  South  to  rejoin  bis  master, 
Atahuallpa,  in  Cassamarca,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Spaniards  were  descending  from  the  Nortli, 
and  making  their  way  to  meet  Atahuallpa  in 
that  beautiful  valley.  The  dates  of  these  trans- 
actions  are  a  little  dubious,  but  I  assume  that 
Atahuallpa's  troops  had  already  gained  this 
victory,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  that  assump- 
tion by  the  fact  that  AtalmaUpa,  when  first  seen 
by  the  Spaniards,  wore  the  tasscdled  diadem  vrhich  J 
belonged  to  the  Incas  alone. 


NoTH. — In  the  apace,  necpsBarilj  very  limited,  wliiuli  can  be  gii 
liere  to  any  account  of  the  government  of  Peru,  it  ia  injpoMJble 
demonstrate  how  xuch  a  system  could  have  hecn  made  to  work 
practice.  But,  indeed,  to  deacribe  tJiu  functiaiie  of  odj  officer 
a  country  with  which  we  are  ever  so  well  arqiminted,  or  ti 
to  a  foreigner  how  any  portion  of  practical  life  ia  managed 
UB,  is  alwayR  a  taah  that  surprises  him  who  undertakes  it,  by  iti 
difficulty.  Human  heings  arrange  at  Iftat  some  mode  of  action  by 
which  rules  and  syatema,  apparently  moat  intractahle,  are  sdobted 
into  daily  Lfe,  and  made  to  work  with  very  little  trouble.  In  Pern, 
the  annual  apportionment  of  land  aeema  almost  imposaible  \  Imt  it 
wag  probably  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  change  that  took  pl«c« 
in  any  year  in  the  holding  of  land  roight  not  have  been  more  than 
was  exactly  rei^aisite  to  meet  tlie  change  in  the  eircumstances  of  tbft 
papulation.  Moreover,  it  ia  not  aaid  that  the  land  was  dirided 
into  three  eqaal  parte  between  the  Sun,  the  Inca,  and  the  people) 
and  tlieae  portions  might  have  been  constantly  varj'ing  in  diflennt 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  people's  portion  was  increased,  tha 
Inca's  might  have  been  dimiiiiBhed,  though  at  the  tame  lime  rendered 
more  productive  by  the  additional  labour  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

1  haTB  omitted  to  mention  the  order  in  which  the  yearly  bus- 
bandry  of  Peru  was  performed.  First,  the  lands  of  the  Snn  wer« 
attended  t«{  then,  the  portions  of  land  belonging  to  widows, 
orphans,  those  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  were  incompetent  to 
work,  and  soldiers  employed  in  serrice,  whose  wives  entered  into 
the  list  of  widows!  then,  the  lauds  of  the  Cnraca;  then,  tke 
tiooB  of  the  common  peoplej  lastly,  the  eetntca  of  the 


I 

;  then,  tke  por-     ^M 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PIZARRO    MARCHES     FROM     SAN     MIGUEL   TO    CASSA- 

MARCA  PROJECTED        INTERVIEW        BETWEEN 

PIZARRO      AND     ATAHUALLPA ROUT     OP     THE 

PERUVIANS    AND    CAPTURE    OP   THE   INCA. 

PIZAEEO  left  San  Miguel  on  the   24tli  of  B.  xvi. 
September,  1532,  and  commenced  his  march        '  ^' 
on    Cassamarca,    conquering   or    pacifying    the  pimtto 
Indian  tribes  that  came  in  his  way,  and  obtaining  upon 
what  information  he  could  (sometimes  by  means  j^^ 
of  torture)    of  the   movements  and  designs  of^^*;^^' 
Atahuallpa.     "When  the  Spaniards  had  proceeded 
about  half-way  between  San  Miguel  and  Cassa- 
marca,   messengers    from   Atahuallpa  presented 
themselves  before  Pizarro.     Their  message  was 
friendly.     They  brought  a  present  for  the  Spanish 
Commander,  and  some  provisions  for  his  men. 
The  principal  part  of  the  present  was  a  singular 
drinking- vessel,  fashioned  of  some  precious  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  double  castle.*     The  messengers 
said   that   their  master  was   awaiting  Pizarro, 
at  Cassamarca;  and  they  mentioned  that  Ata- 


*  "  Este  mensagero  dizo  al 
govemador  que  gu  Sefior  Ata- 
balipa  le  embia  desde  Caxamaloa 
para  le  traer  aquel  preeente  que 
eran  doa  fortalezas  4  manera  de 


fuente  figuradaa  en  piedra  con 
que  bem" — F.  db  Xsbxs. 
Baboia,  HUtoriadorei^  torn.  3, 
p.  189. 
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huallpa's  generals  had  been  victorious.  Pizarro 
repKed  with  courtesy,  and  even  made  an  offer  of 
his  services  to  subdue  Atahuallpa'a  enemiea. 
Journeying  on  for  two  days,  and  resting  ei 
night  in  buildings  that  were  fortified  and  sor* 
rounded  with  walls  of  dried  mud,  Pizarro  arrivi 
at  a  river,  which  he  forded.  It  was  here  thai 
the  Spaniards  6rst  learnt  the  way  in  which  thdi 
Peruvians  were  numbered  by  tens  and  multiples, 
of  ten  ;*  and  that  five  t«ns  of  thousands  was  the 
number  of  which  Atahuallpa's  army  consisted. 
Proceeding  onwards,  Pizarro  then  came  to  the 
territory  of  a  Curaca  named  Cinto.  Thence  he 
despatched  the  Curaca  of  San  Miguel  as  his 
envoy,  to  ascertain  what  were  Atahuallpa's  in- 
tentions, and  wliether  any  troops  occupied  the 
mountains  between  this  point  and  Cassamarca. 
Pizarro  was  now  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  be- 
tween Cusco  and  Quito,  and  therefore,  each  night 
he  was  enabled  to  rest  in  some  one  of  the 
fortified  places  at  which  the  Incas  themselvea 
had  been  accustomed  to  stop.  But,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  days,  Pizarro  diverged 
from  the  main  road,  leaving  it  to  the  right, 
and  prepared  to  ascend  the  mountain  road, 
which  led  direct  to  Cassamarca.  AtahuaUpa 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  general,  or  to  have 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  own  superiority 
of    numbers   and   the  pacific   intentions  of  the, 


*  "  InformSse  de  bu  manera  I  mil,  i  cinco  dieces  de  nullarea  | 
de  eontar,  i  supo  que  cuentan  de     era  la  Gentc  que  Atabaliba  teni^." 
uno,  hasU  diez,  i  d«  dicz  haeta    — F.  db  Xebez.      Baacia,  Sis^ 
ciento,   i  de  diee  cientOB   hacen  J  toriadoret,  torn.  3,  p.  190. 
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Spanish  Commander,  for  he  left  unguarded  this  b.  XVI. 
mountain  pass  which  a  few  men  might  have  ^^'  ^ 
maintained  against  an  army,  the  only  road  being 
so  precipitous,  that,  as  Pizarro's  secretary  men- 
tions, it  was  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  this  mountain,  Pizarro  again 
encountered  messengers  from  Atahuallpa.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  seeing  them,  the  Spanish 
Commander  had  received  information  from   his  AtabuAiipa 


learet 


way 


own  envoy,  that  the  ways  were  clear.     This  news  ^^ 
was  confirmed  by  the  message  from  Atahuallpa,  p?^f, 
which  was  merely  a  request  to  know  on  what  day  *™y- 
Pizarro  would  arrive,  in  order  that  the  Inca  might 
make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  course  of  their  march,  with  food  at  the 
stations  where  they  were  to  halt. 

The  new  envoys  from  Atahuallpa  recounted  Atahn- 
the  story  of  the  war  between  the  brothers.    They  m^imgen: 
said  that  Huayna  Capac  had  left  the  principality  ^^^  ■***'^* 
of  Quito  to  their  master ;  that  Guascar  Inca  had 
been  the  first  to  make  war  upon  his  brother ;  and 
they  confirmed  the  important  news  of  Guascar's 
capture.      Pizarro   expressed  his   satisfaction  at 
Atahuallpa's  success ;  and,  in  a  commonplace  way, 
moralized  upon  the  fate  of  ambitious  men.     "  It 
happens  to  them,"  he  said,  "  as  it  has  happened 
to  Cusco  (he  meant  Guascar  Inca) :  not  only  do 
they  not  attain  what  they  wickedly  aim  at,  but  they 
also  lose  their  own  goods  and  their  own  persons."* 


*  "  A  loB  Bubervios  les  acaesoe 
como  al  GuBCO,  que  no  solamento 
no  alcan^an  lo  que  maiamento 
desean,  pero  ftun  ellot  qnedan 
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perdidos  en  bienes,  £  Personas." 
— F.  DS  Xbbbz.  Barcia,  Hu^ 
toriadores,  torn.  3,  p.  193. 
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'I.  The  Spanish  Commander  added  this  formidable 
[_  intimation  from  himself.  He  knew,  he  said,  thai 
AtahuaUpa  was  a  puissant  monarch,  and  a  great 
warrior ;  but  his  own  master,  the  King  of  Spain, 
was  sovereign  of  the  entire  world,  and  had  a 
number  of  servants  who  were  greater  princes 
than  AtahuaUpa.  His  IGng's  generals,  indeed, 
had  conquered  kings  more  powerful  than  either 
AtahuaUpa  or  Cusco,  or  their  former  sovereign 
and  father.  Pizarro  then  proceeded  to  account 
ing  for  his  own  presence  there,  saying  that  the 
Emperor  had  sent  hira  into  that  country  to  bring 
its  inhabitants  to  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that, 
with  the  few  Christians  who  accompanied  him, 
he  had  already  vanquished  greater  kings  than 
AtahuaUpa.  The  Spanish  Commander  concluded 
by  putting  before  the  messengers  an  alternative. 
"If,"  he  said,  "  Ataliuallpa  wishes  to  be  my 
friend,  and  to  receive  me  as  such,  in  the  way  that 
other  princes  have  done,  I  wiU  be  his  friend.  I 
wUl  aid  him  in  his  conquest,  and  he  shaU  remain 
on  his  throne  {i  se  quedard  en  sti  Estado),  for  I  am 
going  to  traverse  this  country  until  I  reach  the 
other  sea.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  wishes  for 
war,  I  will  wage  it  against  hinj,  as  I  have  against 
the  Curaca  of  Santiago  (this  was  the  name  the 
Spaniards  gave  to  the  island  of  Puna),  theCuraca 
of  Tumbez,  and  all  those  who  have  chosen  to 
make  war  upon  me;  but  I  shall  not  make  war 
with  any  one  or  do  harm  to  any  one  who  does 
not  bring  it  upon  himself."  This  speech,  which 
perhaps  may  have  been  a  httle  dressed  up  for  the 
eyes  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  Court,  was  still, 
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I  dare  say,  substantially,  what  Pizarro  uttered,  as  B.  XVI. 
his  policy  certainly  was  to  create  terror.     The    ^^-  ^' 
Indian   messengers    listened    in   silence:    after- 
wards they  desired   to    report   these  things   to 
their   master;  and  Pizarro  gave  them  leave  to 
depart. 

The  next  day  Pizarro  resumed  his  march,  and 
in  the  evening  the  envoy  whom  Atahuallpa  had 
first  sent, — a  man  of  importance,  the  same  who 
liad  brought  the  present  of  the  castellated  vase, 
— presented  himself  in  the  Spanish  camp.  He, 
too,  brought  flattering  assurances  from  Atahu- 
aUpa,  declaring  that  that  Prince  would  treat 
Pizarro  as  a  friend  and  brother.  This  Peruvian 
Chief  said  that  he  would  accompany  Pizarro  to 
Cassamarca. 

Pizarro  resumed  his  march,  and  the  day  after, 
Pizarro's  own  Indian  messenger,  the  Curaea,  of 
the   Province   of  San    Miguel,  returned  to  the 
camp.     No  sooner  did  this  Indian  set  eyes  upon 
Atahuallpa's  envoy,  than  he  fell  furiously  upon  dj^j^^ 
him,  and,  if  they  had  not  been  separated,  would  ^^^ 
have  done  him  serious  injury.     Being  asked  the  of  Pixarro 
cause  of  his  rage,  he  said  that  this  envoy  was  huaUpa. 
a  great  rascal,   a  spy  of  Atahuallpa's,  who  came 
there  to   tell  lies   and  to  pass  himself  off  for 
a  cliief ;  that  Atahuallpa  had  a  numerous  army 
with    him,    well-armed    and    well  -  provisioned ; 
that  he  was  preparing  for  war  in  the  plain  of 
Cassamarca,  and  that  the  town  of  Cassamarca 
was  abandoned.      The  San  Miguelite   Indian's 
dignity  had  been  deeply  injured.     They  would 
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not,  he  said,  allow  hini  to  see  Atahuallpa ;  they 
would  not  furnish  him  provisions,  unless  he  gave 
something  for  them  in  exchange ;  indeed,  he 
declared,  they  would  have  killed  hira,  if  he  had 
not  threatened  that  Pizarro  would  do  the  like 
with  Ataliuallpa's  messengers.  One,  however,  of 
AtahuaUpa's  uncles  he  had  seen,  and  to  him  he 
had  given  an  account  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Spaniards,  of  their  armour,  their  horses,  their 
swords,  their  guns,  and  their  cannon. 

To  these  furious  words  Atahuallpa's  envoy 
replied,  that,  if  the  town  of  Cassamarca  was 
deserted,  it  was  in  order  that  the  houses  might 
be  left  vacant  as  quarters  ibr  the  Spaniards;  and 
that  Atahuallpa  was  in  the  field,  because  such 
had  been  his  custom  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  "If,"  he  said,  "they  prevented  yon 
from  speaking  to  Atahuallpa,  it  is  because  he  is 
keeping  a  fast,*  and,  while  he  fasts,  he  lives  in 
retreat.  His  people  dare  not  then  speak  to  him, 
and  nobody  ventured  to  let  him  know  that  yon 
were  there.  If  he  had  known  of  your  arrival, 
he  would  have  received  you,  and  would  have 
given  you  to  eat."  In  addition  to  these  assu-  1 
ranees,  Atahuallpa's  envoy  was  ready  with  a 
great  many  arguments  to  prove  his  master's 
intentions, — so  many,  indeed,  that  Pizarro's 
Kccretary,  liimself  a  man  delighting  in  brevity  of 
speech,  observes  that,  if  all  the  discourse  between 

*  It  IB  n  curioiiB  fact  tbat  I  ing  U)  the  tlirone,  as  to  liave  s«i- 
several  of  tho  Prince!)  of  Cnstta-  oualy  injured  their  health.  The 
marca,  whom  the  Incsi  dispos-  ahurtness  of  their  reigns  ts  thus 
sesntMi,  are  said  t«  liave  faated  |  oocountedfor. — SeeBjiLBOA.p.jj, 
to  EDoh  ft  degree,  upon  Gnt  com-  '  Tbbnaux-Coupai'S,  vol.  4. 
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Pizarro  and  the  envoy  had  been  written  down,  B.  XVI. 
it  would  make  a  book.     The  result  was,  that  ^' 

Pizarro  pretended  to  be  satisfied,  and  reproved 
his  own  envoy  for  his  violence ;  but,  in  reality, 
the  Spanish  Commander  continued  to  entertain 
the  gravest  suspicions  of  Atahuallpa's  good  faith. 

The  following  day,  Pizarro  recommenced  his 
march,  and  passed  the  night  on  a  savannah, 
where,  swcording  to  promise,  Atahuallpa's  mes- 
sengers  brought  provisions  to  the  camp.  On 
the  next  day,  Pizarro  having  divided  his  army 
into  three  corps,  proceeded  towards  the  town 
of  Cassamarca,  with  the  intention  of  taking 
up  his  quarters  there  that  night.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  town,  he  could  see  Atahuallpa's 
camp,  which  lay  upon  the  skirt  of  a  mountain, 
at  the  distance  of  one  league. 

It  was  on  a  Friday,  the  15th  of  November,  Piamro 
153  a,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  that  Pizarro  entered  ^Mnarea. 
Cassamarca.  Close  to  the  entrance  there  was  a  '*^'* 
large  square,  surrounded  by  walls  and  houses.  I 
conjecture  this  to  have  been  originally  a  tanibo 
{i.e..  2k  resting  place  for  the  Inca  in  his  journeys), 
for  such  must  often  have  been  the  nucleus  for  a 
town.  The  first  thought  of  Pizarro  was  to 
despatch  a  messenger  to  Atahuallpa,  to  let  the 
Inca  know  of  his  arrival,  and  to  ask  him  to  come 
and  assign  quarters  to  the  Spaniards.  Pizarro's 
next  thought  was  to  examine  the  town,  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  stronger  position 
for  his  troops  to  occupy  than  the  great  square. 
Meanwhile,  he  ordered  that  all  his  men  should 
remain  where  they  were,  and  that  the  horsemen 
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R  XVI,  should  not  dismount  until  they  knew  whether  1 
•  *"'    Atahuallpa  was  coming. 


The  description  of  Casaamarca  is  very  inte- 
"  resting,  and  the  more  so,  fron)  its  not  havm|f 
been  a  town  of  the  first  magnitude.  Indeed, 
Pizarro'a  secretary  says  that  it  contained  only 
two  thousand  iuhabitants;  but  most  people  are 
very  bad  judges  of  what  space  the  inhabitants  of 
another  country  woidd  occupy.  Cassamarca  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  sierra,  upon  a  flat  space 
e3ctending  for  a  league.  Two  rivers  traversed 
the  adjacent  valley ;  and  the  town  was  approached 
by  two  bridges,  under  which  these  rivers  ran. 
The  great  square,  larger  than  any  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  was  connected  witli  the  streets  by  two  gates. 
lu  front  of  this  square,  and  incorporatai  with 
it,  in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  was  a  fortress, 
built  of  stone.  Stone  stairs  led  up  from  the  square 
to  the  fortress.  On  the  other  side  of  this  fortress, 
there  was  a  secret  staircase  and  a  sally-port,  con- 
necting the  fortress  with  the  open  country. 

Above  the  town,  on  the  liill-side,  "  where  the 
houses  begin,"  there  was  another  fortress,  con- 
structed on  a  rock,  the  greater  part  of  it  scarped. 
This  hill-fortress,  whicii  was  larger  than  tlio 
other,  had  a  triple  enclosure,  of  more  extent  than 
the  great  square;  and  the  ascent  to  it  was  by 
a  winding  staircase.  There  was  still  another 
enclosed  space  between  the  hill-fortress  and  the 
heights  of  the  sierra,  which  was  surrounded  by 
buildings  where  the  women-servants  attached 
the  palace  had  their  residence. 
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Outside  the  town,  there  was  a  building  B.  XVI. 
surrounded  by  a  court  open  to  the  air,  but  ^^'  ^' 
enclosed  by  mud  walls,  and  planted  with  trees. 
This  was  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  There 
were  also  many  other  temples  within  the  town. 
The  houses,  which  formed,  as  I  imagine,  two 
sides  of  the  great  square,  were  very  large.  The 
frontage  of  some  of  them  occupied  no  less  than 
two  hundred  yards,  and  they  were  surrounded  by 
walls  about  eighteen  feet  high.  The  walls  were 
of  good  and  solid  masonry.  The  roofs  of  the 
buildings  were  formed  of  straw  and  wood.  The 
interior  of  these  houses  was  divided  into  several 
blocks  of  building,  each  of  these  blocks  con- 
sisting of  a  suite  of  eight  apartments,  and  having 
a  separate  entrance  to  it.  In  the  court-yards 
were  reservoirs  of  water,  brought  from  some 
distance  in  tubes.  The  town  was  commanded 
by  the  fortress  on  the  hill,  and  compressed, 
as  it  were,  between  that  fortress  and  the 
great  square,  where  the  government  buildings 
probably  were.  This  square,  again,  with  its 
smaller  fortress,  commanded  the  open  country. 
Cassamarca  was,  therefore,  a  very  strong  and 
well-arranged  place,  for  the  warfare  of  that 
day.  It  was  a  remark  made  by  the  first  con- 
querors of  Peru,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
higher  country  were  always  much  more  civilized 
than  the  natives  of  the  plains,  so  that  Cassa- 
marca was  probably  a  favourable  specimen  of  a 
Peruvian  town.* 


*  It  is  mach  to  be  regretted 
that  the  conquerors  were  not 


good  draughtsmen :  how  many 
words  it  takes  to  give  a  most 


to  AlahD 
kllpa'a 
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Pizarro,  having  surveyed  the  town, 
being  convinced  that  there  waa  no  better  positiffl 
for  his  troops  than  the  great  square,  returned 
to  them  there.  Then,  seeing  that  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  he  despatched  Fernando  de  Soto  with 
,  twenty  horsemen  to  Atahuallpa'a  camp,  to  ni^ 
that  Prince  to  hasten  his  visit.  Fernando  de  Soto 
was  to  avoid  any  conflict  with  tlie  Indians,  but 
waa  to  make  an  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  Inca'a 
presence,  and  to  return  with  some  answer.  Mean- 
while, Pizarro  mounted  the  fortress,  to  reconnoitre 
what  could  be  seen  of  the  Indian  encampment. 
While  there,  his  brother  Fernando,  having  jn 
lieard  of  the  embassage  to  the  camp,  came  i 
Pizarro  and  suggested  to  him,  that  as  they  1 
only  seventy  horsemen,  it  was  hardly  prudent  t 
send  so  many  as  he  had  done  with  Fernando  i 
Soto.  This  was  true ;  for  twenty  were 
enougli  to  defend  themselves,  and  too  many  foi 
the  Spanish  Commander  to  run  any  risk  of  losing; 
Pizarro  listened  to  his  brother's  advice, 
ordered  him  to  go  with  another  twenty  upon  tin 
same  errand,  in  order  to  support  the  others. 

Wlien  Fernando  Pizarro  reached  the  India; 
camp,  he    found    that  De  Soto  had  already  ob 


inad«)imte  description  of  nhal  a 
fuw  Btrokea  of  tho  pencil  might 
easily  and  accnrattly  have  con- 
It  is  cnriouB  to  notice  how 
soon  fomitioritj  with  n  now 
country  takes  away  the  power  of 
describing  it.  We  may  look  in 
»ain  for  ■  better  account  of  any 
PeniTian  town  than  tJiis  given 


by  Xebbz  1  and  the  first  d 
tioQ  of  Mexican  houses  giren  ti 
the  conqaerora,   in  the  letter  i 
the  town-council  of  Vera  Crai  ■ 
the  Emperor   Charles  the  ] 
(referred   to   in  vol.  a,   p.  491 
hsf  a  freshness  and  distinct 
in  it  scarcely  to  be  found  i 
subsequent  notices  of  tile  tiui 
ings  in  New  Spain. 
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tained    an    audience.      Atahuallpa  was    at   the  B.  XVI. 
entrance   of  his  tent,  sitting   on  a  small  seat,        '  ^' 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  chiefs  and  women,  De  Soto'e 
who  stood  in  his  presence.     He  had  on  his  head  Atahu- 
the  remarkable  head-dress*  appropriated  to  the*"^ 
Incas — "  a  tassel  of  wool,  which  looked  like  silk, 
of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  two  hands  in  breadth, 
set  on  the  head  with  descending  fringes  which 
brought  it  down  to  the  eyes."t    This  head-dress, 


*  Many  authors  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  the  remark- 
able head-dress  of  the  Incas,  but, 
of  all  the  descriptions  that  have 
beengiven,thatof  OviSDo's  seems 
to  be  the  most  precise.  He  says 
that,  in  place  of  a  crown,  the  Inca 
wore  a  red  tassel,  of  a  colour  as 
brilliant  as  the  most  beautiful 
crimson,  made  of  wool  as  fine  as 
the  choicest  silk.  "  This  tassel 
(borla)"  he  adds, "  is  as  broad  as 
a  hand,  or  more,  and  a  span  long, 
and  at  the  top  it  is  gathered  up  in 
the  shape  of  the  flat  brush  which 
is  used  for  scrubbing  cloth ;  and 
below  is  a  broad  fringe,  which 
hangs  from  the  head  to  the  eyes, 
upon  the  forehead,  and  this 
drags  it  (the  borla)  down,  and 
keeps  it  in  its  place,  and  so  it 
(the  fringe)  covers  the  eye-brows 
and  part  of  the  upper  eye-lids,  in 
such  a  way,  that  in  order  that 
the  Inca  may  be  able  to  see  at 
his  pleasure,  he  has  to  raise  the 
fringe  (lit.  the  beard),  or  to  put 
aside  the  tassel — "  JTesta  borla 
es  tan  ancha  6  mas  que  una 
mano,  4  luenga  como  un  xeme,  i 
arriba  retumida  como  talle  de 
escobilla de  limpiar ropa, diode 
abaxo  ancho  aquel  flueeo  que 
pende  de  la  cahega  haeta  los  ojoe 


enfitna  de  la  frente,  d  la  trae 
continuamenie  puesta,  S  cuH 
cubre  Uu  cejcu  S  parte  de  loe 
pdrpados  altos;  de  forma  que 
para  poder  ver  el  Ynga  d  su 
plager,  ha  de  alfar  la  barba  6 
apartar  la  borla" 

Las  Casas  makes  the  borla 
descend  lower  still: — "  Le  colgava 
sobre  la  frente  hasta  casi  la  nariz, 
la  qual  hechava  ^1  4  un  lado 
quando  queria  ver.*' — Las  Cabas, 
Hist.ApologStica,  MS.,  cap.  253. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
there  is  some  resemblance  be- 
tween the  borla  of  the  Incas 
and  the  common  head-dress  of 
the  valiant  Araucans,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  indicate  the 
origin  of  the  Peruvian  Incas. 

"  Los  Araucanos  no  usan  tur- 
bantes  ni  sombreros,  pero  llevan 
en  la  eabeza  una  faxa  de  lana 
bordada,  &  mauera  del  diadema 
que  usaban  los  antiguos  Sobe- 
ranos.  Esta  se  la  levantan  6 
alzan  un  poco,  en  seiial  de  cor- 
tesla,  al  tiempo  de  saludar,  y 
quando  van  4  la  gpierra  la  ador- 
nan  de  varias  vistosas  plumas." 
— Molina,  Compendio  de  la 
Histaria  Civil  del  Beyno  de 
Chile,  lib.  2,  cap.  i. 

t  "  Tenia  en  la  frente   una 
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n.  XVI.  as  Xerez  remarks,  made  the  Inca  look  more  grave 
"•'  than  lie  really  was.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  without  moving  them.  Fernando  de  Soto, 
bymeansof  an  interpreter,  conveyed  Pizarro's  mes- 
sage. The  Inca  made  no  reply.  He  did  not  even 
lift  up  his  head  to  look  at  the  Spaniai-d ;  but  one 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  Court  spoke  for  him. 
Fortunately  for  the  sake  of  history,  Fernando 
Pizarro  arrived  at  this  moment;  and  Atahuallpa, 
being  informed  that  tliis  was  the  Spanish  Com- 
mander's brother,  and  receiving  the  same  message 
from  him,  deigned  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  to 
Farmndo  make  some  reply  himself.  He  said,  that  May9a- 
inier»ie»  bilica,  a  Curaca  of  his,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Inca.  Turicara  (this  was  near  the  town  of  San  Miguel), 
had  inlbrmed  him  how  the  Spaniards  had  mal- 
treated his  Curacas,  and  had  put  them  in  chains. 
May9abilica,  lie  added,  had  sent  him  an  iron 
collar.  The  same  chieftain  had,  moreover,  told 
him  that  the  Spaniards  were  no  great  warriors, 
and  that  he  had  kUled  three  of  them  and  a  horse. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  injuries  com- 
pkined  of,  he,  Atalinallpa,  would  go  with  pleasure 
to-morrow  morning  to  see  the  Spanish  Com- 
mander, and  would  be  a  friend  to  the  Spaniards. 
Fernando  Pizarro  replied  with  all  the  haughti- 
ness that  was  to  he  expected  from  a  Spaniard  on 
being  told  that  his  countrymen  were  not  warriors, 
"I  told  him,"  he  says,  "that  that  people  of  San 

Borla  de  Lana,  qae  paredn  Seda,  I  hoeta  loB  ojoa," — F.  SB  Xsbke.    | 
de   color  de  CannesI,  do  anchor  ,  Babcia,  Muioriadoivi, 
de  dos  mtinDH,  usida  de  la  csbei,'a  '  p.  196. 
con  tut  Cordonw,  qae  le  bajaban  | 
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Miguel  were  as  women  (hens,  there  is  a  report,  b.  XVI. 
was  the  word  that  Fernando  usjed),*  that  one  ^^'  *• 
horse  was  sufficient  to  subdue  the  whole  country, 
and  that  when  he  should  see  us  fight,  he  would 
learn  what  sort  of  people  we  were, — ^that  the 
Governor  had  much  regard  for  him,  and  that,  if 
he  had  any  enemy  whom  he  would  point  out  to 
the  Governor,  he  would  send  to  conquer  that 
enemy.  To  this  the  Inca  replied,  that  four  days* 
journey  from  this  place  there  were  some  very 
stubborn  Indians  whom  he  could  make  no  way 
with,  and  that  the  Christians  might  go  there  to 
help  his  people.  "  I  told  him,"  such  are  the  words 
of  Fernando,  **that  the  Governor  would  send 
ten  horsemen,  who  would  suffice  for  the  whole 
country,— that  his  Indians  were  only  necessary 
to  himt  out  the  fugitives.  Upon  this,  Atahuallpa 
smiled  as  a  man  who  did  not  so  much  esteem 
us." 

As  the  sun  had  now  gone  down,  Fernando 
Pizarro  Bxpressed  some  impatience  for  an  answer 
to  be  given  to  the  Governor's  message.  The 
Monarch  replied  as  before,  that  Fernando  should 
inform  his  brother  that  Atahuallpa  would  come 
nest  day,  in  the  morning,  to  see  him,  and  that 
Pizarro  should  lodge  his  men  in  three  large 
halls  {tres  salones  yrand€8\  which  there  were  in 
the  great  square  of  Cassamarca,  the  middle  one 
being  reserved  for  the  General  himself. 

Meanwhile,  as  it  had  begun  to  rain  and  to 


*  "  Siendo  todos  ellos  unas  gaUinas." — F.  db  Xsbsz.     Bajkcu» 
Mistoriadares,  torn.  3,  p.  196. 
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.  hail,  Pizarro  had  already  appointed  quarters  for 
his  men  in  tlie  apartments  of  the  palace,  but  had 
placed  the  captain  of  artillery  and  his  two  gons 
in  the  fortress.  Previously  to  tliis,  a  messenger 
had  come  from  Atahuallpa,  bearing  an  answer  ill 
reply  to  Pizarro's  first  message,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Spanish  Commander  might  have  his  qnarten 
where  he  pleased,  except  in  the  fortress. 

Fernando  Pizarro  returned  to  his  brother 
that  evening,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  embassy. 
All  that  night  the  Spaniards  kept  good  watdi, 
and  early  on  the  next  morning  (Saturday)  mes- 
aengers  came  from  the  luca,  to  say  that  he  would 
come  in  the  evening.  Among  these  messengers 
was  that  envoy  of  Atahuallpa's,  who  had  before 
had  so  much  conversation  with  Pizarro ;  and  he 
told  him  that  his  Lord  said,  that,  since  the 
Spaniards  had  come  armed  to  his  camp,  he  should 
choose  to  come  with  arms  too.  Pizarro  replied 
that  Atahuallpa  might  come  as  he  pleased. 

On  the    return   of  these    messengers,  about 

■  mid-day,  Atahuallpa  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
moved  to  within  half  a  quarter  of  a  league  of 
Cassamarca.  He  then  sent  another  message  to 
Pizarro,  saying  that  he  would  come  without  arms, 
but  with  a  numher  of  people  who  would  form  his 
suite,  as  he  was  going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in 
the  town ;  and  he  indicated  where  those  quarters 
would  be,  namely,  "  in  the  House  of  the  Serpent," 
so  called  because  in  the  interior  of  the  house  there 
was  an  image  of  a  serpent,  in  stone.  Either  on 
this  occasion,  or  on  that  of  the  former  embassage, 
Atahuallpa  had  made  a  request  that  one  of  tjia 
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Spaniards   should  be  sent   to   accompany  him,  B.  xvi. 
According  to  Xerez  this  was  refused;  according  ^' 

to  Fernando  Pizarro,  it  was  acceded  to. 

Pizarro  now  made  his  final  preparations  to  Pixarro 
receive  Atahuallpa.  He  kept  the  cavalry  in  the  t^^ 
quarters  that  had  been  appointed  for  them, — ^the  ^^^' 
horses  being  saddled  and  bridled,  and  the  soldiers 
ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
infantry  he  posted  in  those  streets  which,  as 
before  described,  led  into  the  great  square.  The 
artillery  was  in  the  fortress ;  and  Pizarro  ordered 
the  captain  of  the  artillery  to  bring  his  pieces  to 
bear  upon  the  Peruvian  army,  now  in  their  tents 
under  the  town.  Pizarro  himself  remained  in 
his  own  lodgings.  He  kept  twenty  men  with  him, 
who  were  to  help  him  to  seize  upon  Atahuallpa, 
"  if  the  Inca  came  with  treacherous  intent,  as  it 
appeared  he  was  coming  with  such  a  large*  body 
of  men."  Fernando  Pizarro  makes  a  similar 
remark  with  regard  to  the  cavalry,  for  he  says, 
"  they  were  to  be  ready  until  it  was  seen  what 
were  Atahuallpa's  intentions." 

Evening,  always  the  best  friend  of  the  Indians 
in  their  encounters  with  the  Spaniards,  was  now 
coming  on.  In  the  great  square  of  Cassamarca 
a  single  sentinel  paced  up  and  down ;  and,  as  he 
could  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
gave  notice  from  time  to  time  of  their  move- 
ments.    Pizarro  visited  his  posts,  and  addressed 


*  "  Si  cauteloMunente  Yuaen^,  coroo  parecia  que  venia  oon  tanto 
ntimero  de  Gente,  oomo  oon  ^1  Y«]iia."-»F.  db  Xsbez.  Bajlciai 
Mistoriadores,  torn.  3,  p.  197. 
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B.  XVI.  encouraging    words    to   his  men.      They    would 
^^  ^-    rather  have  fought  in  the  open  fields,  if  fig"hting 
tltere  was  to  be ;  and  it  was  well  to  prevent  this 
feehng   from   growing   into   anything   like    dis- 
Pittmi'a     couragement.     Pizarro  told  his  soldiers  to  make 
'^^       fortresses  of  tlieir  hearts,  since  there  were  no 
nidian.     others  for  them,  nor  other  succour  but  that  of 
God,  who  protects  in  the  greatest  dangers  tho»ie 
who  are    engaged  in    his   service.      "Althoagli 
there  may  be  five  hundred  Indians  to  one  Chris- 
tian," said  Pizarro,   "  show  that  counige  which 
brave  men  are  wont  to  display  on  such  occasion.^, 
and  expect  that  God  will  fight  for  you.     At  tlie 
moment  of  attack,   throw   yourselves  upon  the 
enemy    with   force    and  swiftness;   and  let    the 
cavalry  cliarge  in  such  a  manner  that  the  horses 
do  not  jostle  against  each  other," 

That  the  evening  was  coming  on  was  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Pizarro  did  not  like  at  all. 
Accordingly,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  hasten  the 
Inca's  arrival,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  waitin; 
for  him  to  sit  down  to  supper,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  so  until  the  Inca  should  arrive.  Ata- 
huallpa,  on  receiving  this  message,  prepared  to 
enter  the  town.  He  came  accompanied  by  five 
or  six  thousand  men — "  unarmed  men,"  Fernando 
Pizarro  says, — that  is,  without  their  lances ;  but 
beneath  their  cotton  doublets  they  carried  small 
clubs,  slings,  and  bags  of  stones.* 


•  "  LIev6  coDBigo  ha£ta  cinco  I  6  bolsas  con  piedras," — Fotdi- 
6  mU  mil  indioB  sin  annas,  salvo  Hand's  letter  to  the  Audiencui  of 
qae  debajodelaacamipetas  traiau  San  Damingc.  See  Appendix  to 
Unas  poi'raa  pequeiias,  &  boDdOB,  ,  IjLlMiSi'B  ij/e  qfl'uarrt 
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While  the  Peruvians  were  moving  into  the  B.  XVI. 
town — and  the  movement  of  an  Inca  was  a  slow  ^' 
and  pompous  aiffair, — what  were  the  thoughts  of  DesigM  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides,  and  what  had  been 
their  intentions  throughout  ?  Probably  we  shall 
not  err  much  in  concluding  that  neither  Pizarro 
nor  Atahuallpa  had  made  up  their  minds  de- 
finitively as  to  what  course  they  should  take; 
and  that  a  very  slight  circumstance  might  have 
changed  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable 
evening.  How  often  must  the  audacious  capture 
of  Montezuma  by  Cortes  have  been  talked  over  at 
their  watch-fires  by  Spanish  captains  and  Spanish 
soldiers!  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprizing  that 
Pizarro  should  have  made  preparations  for  enact- 
ing a  similar  feat,  if  it  should  seem  necessary. 
He  had  told  his  band  of  foot-soldiers  that  they 
were  to  endeavour  to  seize  the  Inca  alive ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  had  ordered  that  his  men 
should  not  quit  their  posts,  even  if  they  should 
see  the  enemy  enter  into  the  great  square,  until 
they  had  heard  the  discharge  of  artillery.  Fer- 
nando Pizarro  mentions  that  some  of  the  mes- 
sengers who  had  come  in  the  course  of  the  day 
had  told  the  Indian  women  attached  to  the 
Spaniards  that  they  had  better  fly,  as  the  Inca 
was  coming  in  the  evening  to  destroy  the  Chris- 
tians. This  story  may  be  doubted;  but  the 
numbers  that  accompanied  Atahuallpa,  and  the 
general  movement  of  the  camp  to  a  spot  much 
nearer  the  town,  were  evident  facts  of  a  threaten- 
ing character.  Still,  I  imagine  that  Pizarro  was 
really  anxious  to  penetrate  the  Inca*s  intentions, 
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B.  XVI,  and,  if  he  had  been  quite  sure  of  their  being 
^"    pacific,  would  have  been  contented    to  wait  the 
course  of  events. 
Dc«igni  of      As  for  Atahuallpa's  designs,  thej  were,  I  con- 
•iiii*.        ceive,  still  less  definitively  formed.     He  may  well 
have  imagined  that  this  small  band  of  men  might 
aid  him  greatly  in  completing  and  securing  his 
conquests,  while  their  numbers  would  be  too  few 
to  be  dangerous  to  his  dominion.     Still,  he  may 
have  had  a  very  wise  apprehension  of  what  even 
a  few  men,  aided  by  these  strange  animals  (horses 
and  dogs),  and  with  these  wonderful  weapons  of 
which  he  had  heard  something,  might  be  able  to 
effect.     Pizarro's  secretary  thinks  tliat  the  clubs 
and  the  slings  were  proofs  of  hostile  intention. 
The    braver   Fernando   Pizarro  considered    tliat 
they  were  no  arms.     The  Inca  himself  probably 
thought  that  in  the  arming  of  his  retinue  he  had 
chosen  the  happy  medium :  his  attendants  were 
not  defenceless,  but  they  did  not  come  as    the 
men  of  war  whom  he  had  left  in  the  plain  beloi 
As  for  the  number  that  accompanied  him,  he 
doubtless,  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  h 
numbers,  and  might  have  thought  that  his  nu- 
merous and  grand  retinue  would  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  these  strangers  a  just  sense  of  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Monarch  of  Peru. 

Wliatever  were  the  thoughts  or  the  intentions 
Auhn-  of  either  party,  the  time  had  now  arrived  ft 
to  ^ew"**  expressing  them  in  action.  Atahuallpa's  retini 
?^^'''  passed  over  the  bridges,  and  began  to  ascend  into 
narca.  the  great  square.  The  mode  of  their  procession 
seems  to  show  that  the  Indians  had  no  expectation 
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of  an  immediate  attack,  or  they  would  hardly  B.  XVI. 
have  suffered  their  Prince  to  come  so  prominently  ^' 
forward.  There  was,  however,  an  advance-guard, 
not,  as  it  would  appear,  in  great  force,  and  not 
better  armed  than  with  the  clubs  and  slings 
before  mentioned.  These  entered  the  great  square 
first.  As  the  advance-guard  began  to  enter,  a 
troop  of  three  hundred  Indians,  clothed  in  a  sort 
of  chequered  livery,  made  clean  the  way  before 
the  litter  of  Atahuallpa.  After  them  came  three 
corps  of  dancers  and  singers,  then  a  number  of 
Peruvians  in  golden  armour,  wearing  crowns  of  Entrance  of 
gold  and  silver,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  borne  into  Caasa- 
along  the  Inca  himself,  in  a  litter  adorned  with  °*"** 
parroquets'  plumes  of  all  colours,  and  plated  with 
silver  and  gold.  A  number  of  chiefs  carried  this 
litter  on  their  shoulders.  There  were  two  other 
litters,  and  two  hammocks,  which  no  doubt  con- 
tained persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  dignity. 
After  these  came  several  columns  of  men,  about 
whose  arms  or  armour  nothing  is  said ;  but  it  is 
mentioned  that  they  also  wore  crowns  of  gold 
and  silver.  As  each  body  of  men  advanced,  they 
deployed  to  the  right  or  the  left ;  and  Atahuallpa's 
litter  was  borne  on  towards  the  centre  of  the 
great  square.  He  then  ordered  a  halt  to  be 
made,  and  that  his  litter  and  the  others  should 
be  continued  to  be  held  up. 

An  incident  happened  now  which  is  worth 
noting,  as  it   shows   how  differently  the  same  f^fj^^^j^^ 
thing  may  affect  different  people,  according  to  the  JJ^"** 
mode  in  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  look  at  hnmonr 
it.     Pizarro's  secretary  says,  ^^  The  Indians  kept  terpreten. 
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entering  the  square:  an  Indian  chief  of  the 
advance  guard  then  mounted  the  fortress  where 
the  artillery  was,  and  raised  a  lance  twice,  as  if  to 
give  a  signal."  Fernando  Pizarro,  at  the  same 
period  of  the  narrative,  says,  "  Twelve  or  fifteen 
Indians  mounted  a  little  fortress  which  is  there, 
and  took  possession  of  it,  as  it  were,  with  a 
flag  attached  to  a  lance."*  This  slight  actial| 
admits,  as  every  one  muRt  see,  of  heing  renderdfl 
in  two  very  different  ways :  either  it  -was  r 
traitorous  signal  to  the  army  below,  or  a  point  of 
ceremony.  I  hold,  with  Fernando  Pizarro,  to 
the  latter  rendering. 

At  this  point  of  time,  Pizarro  asked  Vicente 
de  Valverde,  the  priest  of  the  expedition,  whether 
he  would  go  and  speak  to  Atahuallpa  with  an 
interpreter.  Father  Vicente  consented,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Inca^  hearing  a  cross  in  one 
hand,  and  holding  a  hreviary  in  the  other.  As  the 
priest  approached,  Atahuallpa  naturally  inquired 
of  those  Indians  who  had.  already  seen  something 
of  the  Spaniards,  havingjoumeyed  with  them,  and 
provided  for  the  necessities  of  the  anuy,  of  what 
condition  and  quality  tliis  man  was.  One  of 
them  replied  that  this  was  "the  captain  and 
guide  of  talk;"  he  meant  to  say,  preacher — "the 
minister  of  the  supreme  God,  Pachacamac,  and 
his  messenger:"  the  rest,  he  said,  "are  not  aa 
he  is." 


•  "  Entrando  en  k  plaza  subieroa  doce  6  quinco  iadioB  en.  naa 
furtoleciUn  que  alii  esta  6  tomaronla  d  manpra  lie  potesion  coii  bw- 
dera  putata  en  una  lama." — Femaudo's  Letter.     See  Appendix  te 
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Meanwhile,   Father  Vicente    had    advanced  B.  XVI. 
close  to  the  litter  of  Atahuallpa,  and  having  made    ^^'  ^' 
his  obeisance,  addressed  the  Inca  in  a  discourse, 
of  which  the  following  seems  to  be  an  accurate 
account. 

The  discourse  of  Father  Vicente  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  consisted  of  a  brief  summary 
of  the  whole  theology  of  that  time.* 

He  thus  began: — "Most  famous  and  most 
powerful  King,  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  know 
that  it  is  necessary  that  your  Highness  and  all 
your  vassals  should  be  taught,  not  only  the  true 
Catholic  Faith,  but  also  that  you  should  listen  to 
and  believe  the  following  things. 

"  First,  that  God,  three  and  one,  created  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  in  the  world ;  amongst 
them  man,  a  creature  who  consists  of  body  and 
rational  soul. 

"  From  this  first  man,  all  men  have  descended,  p^^^ 
He  sinned,  and  all  other  men  have  sinned  in  him.  Vicentes 

Bftcred 

No  man,  nor  any  woman,  is  free  from  this  stain,  hitt^. 
except  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     In  very  few 
words.  Father  Vicente  then  gave  the  history  of 
Jesus  Christ,  finishing  by  saying  how  He  perished 


•  "El  P.  Blag  Valera,  diU- 
gentisimo  fiscudrinador  de  los 
Hechos  de  aqnellos  Tiempos, 
oomo  Hombre,  que  pretendia 
escrivirlos,  dice  larg^mente  la 
Qracion,  6  Platica,  que  el  P. 
Frai  Vicente  de  Valverde  hi^o  al 
Bei  Atahuallpa,  dividida  en  dos 
partes :  Dice,  que  la  vi6  en  Tru- 
gillo,  efltodiando  Latinidad,  es- 


crita  de  mano  del  miimo  Frai 
Vicente,  que  la  tenia  uno  de 
aquellos  Conquistadoree,  que 
se  decia  Diego  de  Olivares;  y 
que  muerto  ^1,  vino  4  poder  de 
on  Temo  suio,  y  que  la  lei6 
muchaa  yecee,  y  la  tom6  dt 
memoria." — Gascilaso  bb  la 
Vboa,  JSist  de  Fereu,  parte  2, 
lib.  I,  oap.  aa. 
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.  on  a  cross  like  unto  that  which  be,  the  father, 
bore  in  his  hands. 

Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended 
into  heaven,  leaving  upon  earth  bis  apostles 
and  their  successors,  in  order  to  bring'  men  to  A 
knowledge  of  Him  and  of  His  law. 

Moreover,  He  willed  that  St.  Peter,  one  of 
the  apostles,  should  be  the  prince  of  the  apostles; 
also,  of  their  successors,  and  of  all  other  Chris- 
tians, and  that  be  should  be  the  Vicar  of  God ; 
and,  after  bim,  that  all  the  Roman  "  Pontiffs," 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  whora  the  Christians 
called  "  Popes,"  should  have  the  same  supreme 
authority.  Father  Vicente  concluded  tliia  part 
of  bia  discourse  by  saying,  "  that  all  these  Popes, 
then,  now,  and  always,  have  taken,  and  continue 
to  take,  much  pains  in  preaching  and  teaching  to 
men  the  word  of  God."  So  ended  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  discourse.  It  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  celebrated  Requeriwiento ;  but  it  is  much 
more  closely  arranged,  and  better  expressed.* 

Father  Vicente  then  proceeded  to  the  temporal 
part  of  bis  oration. 

The  Pope,  he  said,  who  now  lives  upon  earth, 
(Father  Vicente's  history  here  halts  a  little, 
confounding  Alexander  the  Sixth  with  Clement 
the  Seventh,  hut,  probably,  he  thought  it  the  best 


*  So  waU  eipreaaed  is  it,  th*t 

it  m&y  hftve  been  drawn  up,  and 
iU  diution  aettled,  id  Spain.  lU 
wouderi'ul  pedantrj  in  no  proof 
that  aiaay  good  and  clever  men 


were  not  oonoemed  in  tbo  «oin- 
poaitioD  of  it,  for  pcdaobry  \m 
nearly  the  leut  iiitn»pectir«  of 

ail  liumon  lulings. 
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way  of  explaining  the  matter  to   a    barbarous  B.  XVI 
monarch),  understanding  that  all  these  nations  ^' 

(the  Indians)  had  quitted  the  service  of  the  true 
God,  and  adored  idols  and  likenesses  of  thepaOier 
Devil,  and,  wishing  to  bring  them  to  the  true  J^J^^m* 
knowledge  of  God,  granted  the  conquest  of  these  ^^'^'t- 
parts  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  the 
Eomans,  most  powerful  King  of  Spain,  and 
Monarch  of  the  whole  earth  (here,  again,  the 
history  would  not  have  borne  European  criticism), 
in  order  that  having  conquered  these  nations,  and 
cast  out  the  rebels  and  obstinate  persons  from 
amongst  them,  he  should  govern  these  nations, 
bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Church.  "  Our  most  power- 
ful King,"  the  good  Father  went  on  to  say, 
"although  he  was  very  much  occupied  in  the 
government  of  his  own  kingdom,  did  not  refuse 
this  charge,  and  had  accordingly  sent  his  captains, 
who  had  subdued  and  brought  to  the  true  religion 
the  great  Islands  and  the  country  of  Mexico. 

"  With  these  motives,  the  powerftd  Emperor, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  has  chosen  for  his  lieutenant  and 
ambassador,  Don  Francisco  Pizarro  (who  is  here), 
that  these  kingdoms  of  Your  Highness  may  receive 
the  same  benefits  which  those  other  lands  have 
received  {at  this  mament  there  teas  scarcely  an 
Indian  left  alive  in  Hispaniola)^  and  that  an 
alliance  of  perpetual  friendship  should  be  made 
between  His  Majesty  and  Your  Highness."  Father 
Vicente  then  explained  what  this  alliance  meant. 
It  was,  that  Atahuallpa  should  pay  tribute, 
renounce   the   administration   of    his   kingdom, 
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B.  XVI.  oliey  the  Pope,  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  give  j 
Ch.  4-    up  idolatry.     The  priest  concluded  the  temporal  • 
part  of  his  oration  with  stern  threats  of  fire  and  I 
sword,*  in  case  the  Inca  should  not  consent  to  i 
this  arrangement.     "  If,  with  an  obstinate  tnind, 
you  endeavour  to  resist,"  said    Father  Vicente, 
"you  may  take  it  for  very  certain  that  God  will  ■  ] 
permit,  that,  as  anciently  Pharaoh  and   all    his 
army  perished  in  the  Ked  Sea,  so  you  and  all 
your  Indians  will  be  destroyed  by  our  arms." 

That  last  sentence  is  a  triumph  of  pedantry, 
furnishing  an  historical  example  which  it  wa« 
impossible  for  the  Inca  to  know  anything  about, 
and  prophesying  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
been  unintelligible  to  him.  The  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  however,  was  near  at  hand ;  and  Fatbep 
Vicente  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  having  had  some 
share  in  accelerating  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  etrange 
oration  given  above  is  otherwise  tlian  a  faithful 
rendering  of  what  was  uttered  on  this  memor- 
able occasion,  or  that  such  a  discourse  would 
have  been  exceedingly  repugnant  to  the  commoa 
sense  of  Pizarro  and  of  the  other  lay  Spaniards, 
if  they  had  been  near  enough  to  hear  Father 
Valverde  deUver  it.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  , 
modern  times,  especially  for  those  of  us  who 
are  Protestants,  to  bring  home  to  our  minds 
the   real    faith    in    their    mission   which    these 


*  "  Si  lo   ncgorcs,  it&bet«,  que  serAs  uprcmiwla  oon  Guesra, 
fuego   y   k  saiigre." — IjAECiL&io  de   la   Veqa,   Hiit.  da  S'eri, 
parte  3,  lib.  l,uap.  32. 
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Spanish  Conquerors  possessed.    We  are  apt  to  B.  XVI. 
look  at  all  they  say  in  this  matter  as  if  it  were    ^^'  ^' 
dictated    by  policy  alone.      But  it  would    be 
nearer  the  truth  to  admit  that  their  religious 
professions  were  often  very  sincere ;  and  certainly 
statements  are  not  the  less  believed  in  because  ^?^ 
the  belief  happens  to  coincide  with  the  interest  conqueron 

in  ikfiir 

of  the  believer.  The  Pope  had  indeed  given  miarion. 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Castille  this  charge  that 
rather  Vicente  spoke  of.  The  Conquerors  did 
feel  that  they  were  missionaries  and  ambassadors, 
clothed  wi  J  undoubted  authority  derived  ftom 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor ;  and  it  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that  the  audacity  of  their  words  in 
a  strange  land  was  not  greater  than  the  audacity 
of  their  being  there  at  all.  It  gave  some  colour 
of  reason  to  the  fact  of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  Spaniards  advancing  to  subdue  ten  or 
eleven  millions  of  people  (such  were  then  the  num-  J'f^^^'* 
bers  of  the  Peruvian  empire*),  that  they  had  been 
sent  by  the  great  personages  they  spoke  of,  and 
that  they  should  introduce  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  destinies  of  man,  and  the  commands  of 
God  to  stamp  their  enterprize  with  due  authority. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  remarkable  scene, 


*  "EsteTastoimperiooontenia 
tan  Bolo  diez  d  onoe  millones  de 
habitantea,  niimero  que  dismi- 
nay6  ripidamente  deapuM  de  la 
conquista,  y  en  el  afio  de  1580, 
el  oenao  general  hecho  en  yirtad 
de  6rden  de  Felipe  II.  por  el 
anobiapo  Loaiza,  no  demo6tr6 
mas  de  8,a8o,ooo  allots.    £1 


computo  del  Padre  Cianerot  en 
1579  asciende  4  1,500,000 
habitantes,  maa  aolo  de  indivi- 
duoe  tributarioe ;  y  Humboldt  ae 
equivoc6  al  tomar  eate  numero 
por  el  de  la  totalidad  de  los  babi- 
tantea  del  Perd." — Aniigiieiad^ 
Peruanas,  0.  3»  p.  65. 
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which,  at  the  risk  even  of  our  lingering'  too  much 
upon  it,  must  not  go  without  comment :  and  that 
is,  the  interpretation  of  the  priest's  worda-  The 
interpreter  was  Felipillo,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Puiia,  or  of  the  adjaceut  country.  Now, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  where  more  lan- 
guages, presenting  more  apparent  variety,  existed 
than  in  America.  One  or  two  common  laws  are, 
it  is  said,  to  be  traced  throughout  the  American 
languages ;  but  there  is  the  greatest  dissimilarity 
of  words.  There  are  also  several  of  the  subtlest 
refinements*  in  language  to  be  found  in  some  of 
these  American  tongues;  and  such  refinemeni 
would   bo   likely  to  be  fully  appreciated  at  tha] 


*  Among  theac  refinementc 
mu;  bo  incntionud  tho  following 

I.  That  which  Dr.  Tschudi 
\ia»  CttUcd  "  la  conjugacion  di>l 
objetfl  perBoaal,"  by  which  the 
verb  U  caujiigat«d  in  referencB  to 
Uie  persoual  pronoim  which  it 
govcma : — for  inHtacce,  in  the 
eipre»ion«.  I  told  you  and  / 
told  hint,  the  first  "  bold"  would 
differ  from  the  second  in  most  of 
the  American  Unguagea. 

9.  A  plural  inclusive  and  a 
plural  eicluaive.  The  firet  is 
used  when  the  person  speaking 
includes  himself  iu  the  thouj^bt 
or  action  described ;  the  second, 
when  the  perxon  speaking-  is  ex- 
cluded ijom  the  action.  The 
refinement  of  this  may  eaitily  he 
Been  by  applying  it  to  any  ex- 
plaualion  made  bj  a  member  of 
a  modern  Cabinet.  If  ke  said 
"wB  resolved,"  with  tlie  first 
plural,  it  would  raetia  "  I  was  of  ^ 


the  same  opinion  with  taj 
UagutM  iu  taking  that 
tion."  Ifhe  said,  "  Wereaoli 
with  the  second  plural,  it  mold 
mean,  ''  the  tesolutiou  was  taken 
by  the  Cabinet,  but  I  was  not 
of  the  opinion  of  the  m^cntj." 
The  want  of  such  a,  'Vlifit* 
mode  of  expression  ia  a  Iom  in 
parliamentary  language. 

3.  Some  of  the  American  lan- 
guages had  important  variation*, 
according  to  the  aex  of  tlie 
person  speaking.  For  instanoe, 
in  the  Quichuan  langaag«,  if  a 
brother  spoke  of  a  sister,  he  used 
the  word  panay:  if  a  ustor 
spoke  of  the  same  siEtcr,  she  nsed 
another  word  (nannji)  to  espmt 
tho  same  relation ;  and,  what  la 
stiU  more  remarkable,  tlie  inter- 
jection*  {for  inatwio^,  those  ex< 
pressing  grief)  were  differant  ac- 
oording  to  the  sei  of  the  persona 
using  them. — See  Antig.  JPerti- 
antu,  pp.  93.  94.  95- 
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Imperial  court  of  Cusco.  Felipillo  understood  B.  XVI. 
little  of  the  language  spoken  at  Cusco,  and  less  '  ^' 
of  Spanish.*  The  Spaniards  might  already  have 
conjectured  this,  if  they  had  observed,  when 
Atahuallpa's  principal  envoy  met  them  on  the 
road  and  delivered  a  long  oration,  with  its  pauses 
and  its  parenthesesf  (for  savages  and  semi- 
civilized  people  delight  in  elaborate  oration  asPeUpiUo 
well  as  their  betters),  into  what  bald  language  interpreter. 
Felipillo  translated  it.  His  Spanish  was.  at  best 
that  of  the  common  soldiers,  flavoured  largely 
with  soldiers'  oaths  {voto  a  tal^  juro  a  tal)  and 
other  such  expressions ;  and  it  was  well  compared 
by  an  historian  of  those  times  to  the  language 
of  an  imported  negro.  His  Cuscan,  if  he  at- 
tempted it,  must  have  been  almost  equally  de- 
plorable. In  brief,  the  effect  of  Father  Vicente's 
oration,  astounding  enough  in  itself,  must,  when 
it  was  rendered  by  this  poor  interpreter,  have 
been  something  like  the  effect  which  an  oration 
on  the  deepest  mysteries,  uttered  in  the  dialect 
of  Cumberland,  by  an  ignorant  man,  would 
produce  upon  the  nice  ear  of  some  polite  and 
learned  graduate  of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge. 

Atahuallpa,  according  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
had  no  sooner  heard  the  priest's  discourse  than 
he  gave  a  groan,  and  uttered  the  word  "  Atac" 
(Alas !) ;  but,  stifling  his  passion,  he  commenced  an 
oration,  in  which,  after  complaining  in  a  dignified 


*  "Que  sabia  pooo  del  Lengoage  del  Cozoo,  y  xnenos  del 
EspafioL" — Gabcilaso  db  la  Vsoa,  Com,  Beal,,  parte  2,  Hb.  i, 
cap.  17. 

t  "  Larga  oraoion,  hadendo  vtu  paosas  j  cl&oaiilas.' 
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B.  XVI.  manner  of  the  interpreter,  lie  drew  a    contrast 

^''•*'    between  the  messages  of  peace  and  brotherhood 

which  had  previously  been  sent  to  him  and  the 

present  menaces  of  fire  and  eword.    The  Spaniards, 

Ataho-      he  said,  were  either  tjTants  or  messengers  from 

rt'p'it  lo      ^^^  '•  ^°  *:''^  latter  case,  he  and  his  people  must 

v»j»ordfl.    obey  them,  but  they  must  show  themselves  to  be 

beneficent. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  spiritual  part 
of  Father  Vicente's  oration,  the  Inca  remarked 
that  there  were  five  illustrious  personages  spokeo 
of.  "  The  first,"  he  said,  "  is  God,  tl\ree  and  one, 
which  are  four,*  whom  you  call  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  peradventure  the  same  as  our  Pacha- 
camao  and  Viracocha.  The  second  is  the  fathea: 
of  all  other  men,  upon  whom  all  the  rest  hai 
heaped  thoir  sins.  The  tliird  you  call  Jesi 
Christ,  the  only  one  who  did  not  cast  his  sins  on 
that  first  man,  but  who  is  dead.  The  fourth  is 
named  Pope.  The  fifth  is  Charles,  whom  you  say  is 
most  powerful,  and  the  Monarch  of  the  Universe. 
But  if  tliis  Charles  is  lord  of  the  whole  world, 
what  need  had  he  for  the  Pope  to  give  him  leave 
to  make  war  on  me,  and,  as  a  usurper,  to 
upon  my  dominions?" 

The  Inca,  then,  it   is   said,  went   into 


*  AccoTdiog  to  'vih.ai,  w  re- 
corded by  meanB  of  tlie  quippat, 
the  iiiterprelerFelipillo  hod  liini- 
self  made  this  mistake  of  adding 
the  tliree  and  four. — "  Lo  dei^la 
comQ  un  Papogaio ;  j  por  decir 
DioB  Trino  j  Uno,  dijo,  Dios  tres 
y  uno  son  quatro,  Bumando  Im 


% 


por  darso  k  entendcr. 
Consta  i?alo  por  la  tradicion  de 
loB  Quipiia,  que  bod  Io«  audos 
Aiinales  de  Cassamaroa,  dondc 
paHo  el  liecho,  ;  no  pudo  decula 
de  otra  manera." — Gabcilabo 
PB  LA  Veoa,  Cowmfario*  Baaiei 
dvl  Peru,  parte  i,  lib.  I 
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question  of  tribute,  and  declared  that  he  did  not  B.  XYI 
see  why  he  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles.    ^'  ^' 
For,  if  he  had  to  pay  tribute  to  any  one,  it  would  Atahu- 
be  to  God,  or  to  that  first  man  who  was  ther<Xto 
father  of  all  men,  or  to  Jesus  Christ  who  never  ^»^^«^®- 
sinned,  or  to  the  Pope  who  had  power,  as  the 
Spaniards  said,  to  give  away  his  kingdoms  and 
his  person  to  other  people.     "  But  if,"  he  said, 
"  I  owe  nothing  to  these  others,  I  owe  less  to 
Charles,  who  never  was  lord  of  these  countries, 
nor  has   seen  them."      The   Inca  added  other 
remarks ;  but,  as  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  speech,  it  is  needless  to  quote 
more  of  this  report  of  it  than  the  above,  which, 
whether    it   were  uttered   by   him    or   not,   is 
fairly  enough  imagined  as  a  reply  of  the  kind 
which  the  Inca  might  have  given.     He  is  made 
to  conclude  by  saying,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
more  gods  than  the  Peruvians,  who  only  adored 
Pachacamic  as  supreme  God,  and  the  Sun  as  his 
subordinate,  and  the  Moon  as  the  sister  of  the  Sun. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  the  Inca 
undoubtedly  did.     He  asked  for  this  book  which 
Father  Vicente  carried  in  his  hand,  and  to  which 
he  had  referred  as  bearing  testimony  to  his 
wonderful   assertions.     The  book  was  clasped. 
Atahuallpa  took  it  in  his  hands,  but  could  not 
open  it.     Father  Vicente  advanced  to  do  so  for  f^^  i^^ 
him,  but  the  Inca,  doubtless  considering  this  a  ^JJ^ 
sign  of  disrespect,  struck  him  on  the  arm,*  and  ^^^ 

*  "  Atabalipa  oon  gran  deaden  le  di6  on  golpe  en  el  bra^o  no 
qneriendo  qoe  lo  abrieese." — F.  pb  Xbbez,  Xa  Conqmsia  del 
Pffni,  p.  24. 
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B.  XVI.  then,  forcing  the  book  open,  turned  over  some  of 
*'    the  leaves ;  after  which  he  threw  it  five  or  six 
feet  from  him. 

He  then  said  he  well  knew  what  the  Spaniards 
had  done  on  their  route,  how  they  had  maltreated^ 
his  Caracas,  and  pillaged  houses.    Father  Vicent* 
offered  excuses,  saying  that  the  Cliristians  ha( 
not  done  these  things,  but  that  some  Indians, 
without  Pizarro's  knowledge,  were  the  persons  in 
faidt;   and    that   the  Spanish   Commander    had 
ordered  restitution.     To  this  the  Inca  replied^ 
"  I  will   not    go    hence    until   you   have    givei 
me  all  that  you  have  taken  from  my  land."     He. 
rose  up  in  his  litter,  and  spoke  to  liis  people,  and 
there  was  a  murmur  amongst  them,  as  if  they 
were  calling  for  their  armed  companions. 

Father  Vicente  returned  to  the  Governor  an^'l 
told  liim  what  had  passed,  that  the  Inca  had' 
thrown  the  book  upon  the  ground,  and  that  the 
posture  of  affairs    admitted  of  no  more   delay,* 
by  which,  I  suppose,  he  meant  that  negotiation  ] 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  arms  must  now  decid&J 
the  question.    Then  Pizarro  put  on  his  cuiras8,5 
took  his    sword   and  hia  buckler,  and    sent  toT 
inform   his    brother.      It    liad    been    concerted 
between  them,  that  Fernando  was  to  give  thej 
^^l^^j^^    signal  to  the  captain  of  artillery,  and  he  did  so  \ 
attack  the  now.   The  canuoD  were  discharged,  tlic  trumpetfl.  I 
Lis  goardB.  sounded,  the  cavalry  rushed  out  of  their  qaart«Ta,'fl 
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*  TbU  is  upon  Fernando   Piiarro'e  testimony,  and  the  worda  ] 
which  he  attributed  to  Ihe  priest  are, "  Que  ya  no  cstaba  la  cosa  e_ 
tiempo  de  csperar  mas !" — See  Fernando's  Letter  to  the  Audiencia,  J 
La  QUIMTANA. 
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and  Pizarro  himself,  followed  but  by  four  men,  B.  XVI. 
who  alone  of  all  the  twenty  could  hold  their  way  '  ^' 
with  him,  rushed  straight  to  the  litter  of  the  Inca, 
whom  he  seized  by  the  left  hand,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  the  war-cry  of  Santiago,  a  name  weU 
known  now  in  many  a  bloody  battle-field  in  the 
New  World.  The  Inca's  litter  being  still  held 
up  aloft,  Pizarro  could  not  get  at  him  to  drag 
him  out  of  it,  until  the  Spaniards  had  killed  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  bearers,  when  it  fell, 
and  Pizarro,  in  the  m^l6e  round  the  fallen  Prince, 
was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand.  At  last  the 
person  of  the  Inca  was  secured,  but  in  a  woful  The  inca 
plight,. such  as,  perhaps,  no  rebel's  dream  had  ever  not.  i6l 
dared  to  depict  for  the  person  of  his  god-descended  '*^^' 
sovereign.  The  guards  and  the  Curacas  did  not 
desert  their  master,  but  were  slaughtered  in 
heaps  around  him.  The  rest  of  the  Peruvians 
fled  like  sheep,  and  by  their  weight  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  (which  that  day, 
as  the  saying  went  hereafter,  was  kinder  to 
them  than  the  Spaniards),  fled  into  the  open 
country  towards  their  camp.  The  Indians  there, 
however,  made  no  better  stand  than  their  flying 
comrades,  and  unresisted  slaughter  was  the  order 
of  the  day. 

Pizarro's  little  wound  was  the  only  injury 
received  by  any  Spaniard,  but  two  thousand 
dead  bodies  of  Indians  remained  in  the  square 
that  night. 

The  Inca,  whose  clothes  in  the  struggle  had 
been  pulled  to  pieces,  was  reclothed,  and  "  con- 
soled" by  Pizarro   (a  strange  comforter!),  who 
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B.  STI.  told  him  not  to  be  ashamed  of  being  conquered 

"^  *'    by  one  who  had  done  ^eat  things,  and  to  con- 

Finrro      gratolate   himself    on   having  fallen    into    such 

Jh^^    merciful  hands.     "  If  we  have  sei2ed  upon  yon 

and   killed  yonr   people,"    said    Pizarro,    "it  is 

because  you  came  with  a  numerous  army ;  it  is 

because  you  liave  tlirown  on  the  ground  the  book 

which  contains  the  word  of  God ;  so  the  Lord  has 

permitted  that  your  pride  should  be  huinbled, 

and  that  no  Indian  should  have  been  able  to 

wound  a  Christian." 

Atahuallpa  is  said  to  have  made  a  replyi  in 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  despots,  he  laid  the 
blame  upon  his  inferior  ofl&cers,  saying  that  Mayza- 
bUica  had  misrepresented  the  Spaniards'  prowess, 
and  that  he,  the  Inca,  wished  to  come  peaceablVjj" 
but  that  his  chiefs  would  not  aUow  him  to  do  S 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  much  discourse  ' 
passed  between  Pizarro  and  his  captive  that 
evening.  As  it  was-  now  late,  Pizarro  ordered 
the  recall  to  be  sounded ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  Spaniards  returned,  having  with  them  no  less 
Na  than  three  thousand  prisoners.     Pizarro  asked  if_ 

w^!^^  any  Spaniards  were  wounded,  and  was  informi 
Jj^^  that  one  horse  only  had  received  a  slight  injuryJ 
Upon  this,  he  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  ailfif 
saying  that  the  great  action  of  this  day,  which 
he  counted  as  a  miracle,  was  to  be  attributed  to 
His  grace  and  favour,  he  ordered  the  troops  to 
rest  in  their  quarters,  bidding  them,  however, 
keep  a  good  watch,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  although 
God  has  given  us  the  victory,  we  must  not  cease 
to  be  upon  our  guard." 
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They  then  went  to  supper.     Pizarro  and  Atan  B.  XVI. 
huallpa  sat  at  the  same  table.     Afterwards  the    ^^'  ^' 
Inca  retired  to  his  couch,  placed  in  the  chamber 
of  his  conqueror,  where  he  remained  unbound, 
being  watched  over   only  by  the   usual  guard 
that  attended  the  Governor.     What  a  contrast 
to  the  obsequious  multitude  that  had  been  wont 
to  throng  the  precincts  of  the  Inca's  dwelling ! 
and  with   what    feelings    must    the   conquered  ^{^^^ 
monarch  have  looked  round  him  at  the  break  of  f?«^°f"°" 

the  first 

dawn,  in  the  first  few  moments   after  waking  morning 
— ^that  point  of  time  when  all  great  calamities  capUrity. 
are  most  keenly  apprehended, — and  when,  if  he 
had   slept  at  all,  he   discerned  that  his  defeat 
was  not  a  hideous  dream,  but  that  he  lay  there 
a  captive  to  these  few  bearded  men  who  sur- 
rounded him,   and  that  the   vast   apparatus   of 
attendance  that  he  was  accustomed  to  was  want- 
ing !     Pizarro,  however,  had  not  been  unmindful 
of  aught  that  might  soothe  his  captive's  suffer- 
ings ;  and,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had  offered 
to  Atahuallpa  the  services  of  those  female  atten- 
dants of  his  who   had   already  been   captured: 
it  may  be  hoped  the  monarch  found   aniongst  p^^^j^ 
them  those,  or  at  least  the  one  much-loved,  who  attendanta 

^  ,  proyided 

could  console  (rare  art  in  man  or  woman !)  without  for  him. 
reproaching. 

The  position  of  Atahuallpa  was  almost  unique. 
It  is  not  merely  that  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  conqueror  and  a  captive.      That  conjuncture  Unique 
of  circumstances   had  happened  several   times  ^^^^ 
before  in  the  world's  history ;  but  then  the  con-  »U|>a. 
queror  had  usually  been  made  captive  by  some 
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B.  XVI.  detachment,  or  at  least  by  some  ally,  of  the  other 
^^'  *■  side;  whereas,  Atahuallpa,  victorious  on  his  own 
ground,  suddenly  found  himself  a  slave  to  soiM 
power,  which,  so  far  as  its  conuexioix  with  Peni- 
vian  aSairs  was  concerned,  might  have  descended 
from  the  clouds.  His  previous  success  must  hare 
deepened  the  dismay  he  felt  at  bis  present  reverse, 
and  must  have  added  greatly  to  the  lieight  of 
hope  i'rom  which  he  had  suddenly  and  precipi- 
tately fallen. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  poignancy  of 
tlie  Inca's  feehngs,  his  dignity  forbade  any  expres- 
of  ilw  "w"  sion  of  it.  He  spoke  witli  resignation,  and  even 
with  cheerfulness,  of  his  defeat.  He  said  it  w«B 
the  way  of  war,  to  conquer  and  to  be  conquered; 
and,  with  a  wise  stoicism,  he  sought  to  comfort 
those  chiefs  and  favouritee  who  were  admitted  to 
see  him,  and  whose  lamentations,  not  restrained 
by  regal  dignity,  were  loud  and  fervid. 

The  historian  may  well  imitate  the  reserve 
of  the  principal  sufferer,  and  forbear  to  moralize 
more  than  he  did  upon  an  unparalleled  instance 
of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  which  was  no  less 
rapid  than  complete — as  rapid,  indeed,  as  the 
skilful  shifting  of  a  scene.  The  battle,  if  battle 
it  can  be  called,  in  which  perhaps  hardly  any 
weapons  were  crossed,  except  by  accident, 
l^ted  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  for 
the  sun  had  already  set  when  the  action  com- 
menced. It  was  rightly  said  that  the  shades 
of  night  would  prove  the  best  defence  for  the 
Indians.  The  Spaniards  remarked  that  the 
horses,   which  the  evening  before  had  scarcely 
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been  able  to  move,  on  account  of  the  cold  which  B.  XVI. 
they  had  suffered    in  their  journey   over   the    ^*  '♦* 
mountains,  galloped  about  on  this  day  as  if  they  """""^ 
had  nothing  the  matter  with  them.     All  that  the 
fiercest  beasts  of  the  forest  have  done  is  abso- 
lutely inappreciable,  when  compared  with  the  evil 
of  which  that  good-natured  animal,  the  horse, 
has  been  the  efficient  instrument,  since  he  was 
first  tamed  to  the  use  of  man.     AtahuaUpa  after- 
wards  mentioned  that  he  had  been  told  how 
the  horses  were  unsaddled  at  night,  which  was 
another  reason  for  his  entertaining  less  fear  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  listening  more  to  the  mis- 
taken notions  of  Mayzabilica. 

Saddled  or  not  saddled,  however,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  the  horse 
did   not  play   a   subordinate    part;    the    horse 
made  the  essential  difference  between  the  armies ; 
and  if,  in  the  great  square  of  Madrid,  there  had 
been  raised  some  huge  emblem  in  stone  to  comme- 
morate the  Spanish  Conquest  of  the  New  World, 
an  equine,  not  an  equestrian,  figure  would  appro- 
priately  have  crowned  the  work.     The  arms  and 
the  armour  might  have  remained  the  same  on  both 
sides.    The  ineffectual  clubs  and  darts  and  lances 
might  still  have  been  arrayed  against  the  sharp 
Biscayan  sword  and  deadly  arquebuss ;  the  cotton 
doublet  of  Cusco  against  the  steel  corslet  of  Milan ; 
but,  without  the  horse,the  victory  would  ultimately  importance 
have  been  on  the  side  of  overpowering  numbers,  ttu"""^ 
The  Spaniards  might  have  hewn  into  the  Peru-  ^"^^^ 
vian  squadrons,  making  clear  lanes  of  prostrate  "^otidu 
bodies.      Those    squadrons  would    have   closed 

nn2 
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B,  XTI.  tt^ether  ^;am,  and  bj  mere  weight  would  ba 
^^  *•  compressed  to  death  the  little  ba.nd  of  here 
Spaniards.  In  troth,  had  the  horse  been  creat 
in  America,  the  conquest  of  the  New  Wor 
would  not  improbably  have  been  reserved  forth 
peculiar  epoch  of  development  in  the  Buropet 
mind  when,  as  at  present,  mechanical  power  h 
in  some  degree  superseded  the  horse,  that  powi 
being  naturally  measured  by  the  units  contaiof 
in  it  of  the  animal  force  which  it  represents  ac 
displaces. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

AGREEMENT     FOR     ATAHUALLPA's     RANSOM  —  FER* 
NANDO  PIZARRO'S  JOURNEY   TO  THE   TEMPLE  OP 

PACHACAMAC MESSENGERS    SENT    TO   CUSCO 

ARRIVAL   OP   ALMAGRO  AT    THE    CAMP    OP   CAS- 
8AMARCA. 

EARLY  the  next  morning  after  the  capture  of  B.  XVI. 
Atahuallpa,  the  Governor  (from  henceforth       *  ^' 
we  may  well  call  Pizarro  the  Governor,  and  on 
his  furrowed  forehead  might  have  been  placed  the 
potent  diadem  of  the  Incas)  sent  out  thirty  horse- 
men to  scour  the  plain,  and  to  ransack  the  Inca's  '^^  ^^** 

,         ■■•  ,       camp  18 

camp.    At  mid-day  they  returned,  brin^g  with  n«i«iM>ked. 
them  ornaments  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver, 
emeralds,  men,  women,  and  provisions.    The  gold 
in  that  excursion  produced,  when  melted,  about 
eighty  thousand  pesos. 

There  was  one  thing  which  the  Spaniards 
noticed  in  this  foray,  and  reported  to  Pizarro. 
They  found  several  Indians  lying  dead  in  the 
camp,  who  had  not  been  killed  by  Spaniards 
(they  knew  their  own  marks) ;  and,  when  Pizarro 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  circumstance 
from  the  Inca,  he  replied,  that  he  had  ordered 
these  men  to  be  put  to  death,  because  they  had 
shrunk  back  from  the  Spanish  Captain's  horse. 
This  Spanish  captain  was  Fernando  de  Soto, 
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B.  XVI.  who,  ID  his  interview  on  the  preceding  day,  had 
■  5-  indulged  in  sundry  curvetting^,  to  impress  upon 
the  Peruvians  a  just  appreciation  of  the  prowess 
of  the  horse.  Such  Httle  traits — and  there  are 
several  of  thera  in  Atahuallpa's  (Sweet  Valour's) 
conduct — tend  to  diminish  the  sympathy  which, 
we  might  other\viBe  have  had  for  him.  In 
truth,  in  tliis  melancholy  story,  it  is  difScult 
to  find  anybody  whom  tJie  reader  can  sympa- 
thize much  with.  Fernando  Pizarro  is  said  to 
have  behaved  well  to  the  natives,  and  at  this 
period  of  the  Conquest  he  always  makes  a  credit- 
able appearance;  but,  to  anyone  who  knows  what 
direful  mischiefs  he  will  hereafter  give  rise  to,  hia 
name  suggests  the  ideas  of  discord  and  confusion. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  Governor  showed 
some  consideration  and  mercy.  Many  of  his  men 
wished  him  to  kill  the  fighting  men  among  their 
puarro  prisoners,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  this.  They 
pruonera.  had  come,  he  said,  to  conquer  these  savages,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  Catholic  Faith ;  and  it 
would  not  be  fitting  to  imitate  these  cruel  people 
in  their  cruelties.  Those  Peruvians,  thereforSH 
whom  the  Spaniards  did  not  choose  for  slart^f 
were  set  at  liberty.  ^ 

Pizarro  renewed  with  Atahuallpa  the  preach- 
ing of  the  previous  evening.  His  discourse 
was  probably  more  intelligible  than  that  of  the 
priest,  Vicente  de  Valverde,  of  whom  the  earliest 
traveller  (not  a  Spaniard)  in  those  parts  slily 
observ-es,  when  describing  the  interview  between 
the  priest  and  the  Inca,  that  Valverde  must 
have    supposed   Atahuallpa    to   have    suddcu. 
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come  out  as  some  great  theologian.*     Pizarro,  B.  XVI. 
besides  explaining  matters  of  faith,    instructed        *  ^' 
the    Inca    in    political    affairs,    informing    him  pixarro's 
how   all  the  lands  of  Peru  and  the    "rest    (of^^ 
the    New    World)   belonged   to   the    Emperor,  ^***"p*- 
Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  Atahuallpa  must  hence- 
forth   recognize    as    his   superior   Lord."      The 
dispirited  Inca  replied  that  he  was  content  to  do 
so ;  and,  seeing  that  the  Christians  collected  gold, 
he  said  that  what  they  had  hitherto  got  was 
little,  but  that  for  his  ransom  he  would  fill  the 
room  where  they  then  were,  up  to  a  certain  white 
line  which  he  marked  upon  the  wall,  and  which 
was  about  half  as  high  again  as  a  man's  height, 
between  eight  and  nine  feet.     This  ransom  was 
to  be  paid  in  about  two  months. 

Pizarro  did  not  fail  to  make  many  inquiries 
of  Atahuallpa  about  the  state  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  war  between  his  brother  and  himself. 
The  Inca  told  him  that  his  generals  were  occupy- 
ing the  great  town  of  Cusco,  and  that  Guascar  Inca 
was  being  brought  to  him  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  an 
oversight  in  Pizarro,  and  one  which  Cortes,  Vasco 
Nunez,  or  Charles  the  Fifth  would  never  have 
committed,  that  the  Spanish  Governor  did  not 
send  at  once  to  secure  the  person  of  the  deposed 
Inca.f     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 


*  "  Batus  fortasae  Attabalibam 
repents  in  magnum  aliqnem  the- 
ologom  evasisse."  —  Benzoni, 
Mist,  Nov,  Orhis,  lib.  3,  cap.  3, 
p.  280. 

t  If,  however,  Xerez  is  accu- 
rate, Guascar  must  hare  been 


put  to  death  very  soon  after 
Atahuallpa's  capture,  and  Pizarro 
at  once  informed  of  the  fiict. — 
"  Entre  muchos  Mensageros,  que 
venian  &  Atabaliba,  le  vino  uno 
de  los  que  traian  preso  4  su 
Hermano,  4  decillci  que  quando 
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B.  XVX  the  Spanish  Commander  remained  idle  after  hi* 
^^-  S-    capture  of  Atahuallpa.    He  founded  a  cburch ;  he 
rittrro'i     raised  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Cas- 
■fisrtjie     samarcjt;  and  he  endeaToured  to  ascertain  what 
*"*'''•      were  the  movements  and  intentions  of  the  Peru- 
vians.    Still,  it  was  not  to  secm-e  the  person  of 
Guascar  Inca — and  we  must  therefore  conclude 
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his  fate  to  have  been  settled  before  then, — ^bnt  t6 
make  sure  of  the  promised  gold  (which  metal 
soon  was  to  become  so  plentiful  that  the  Spaniards 


d 


I,  I  daria  matu  &  Atabaliba.      Ata- 
I-    balibn  afirmaba.qaemsCapituiei 
bido    esto    per  el    Govcrnador,    lo  hurian  mu^rto,  cm  aaberlo  (A, 
ostriS  que  le  peaaba  mucbo;   i  i  £1  tiovemador  m  informd  de  loi 


dijo  quo  era  mentira, 

liavian  muorto,  que  lo  trujeseo  ' 

luL'go  vivo :  i  si  no,  qne  6\  man- 


AlensageroHi  i  supo  que  lo  haviKQ 

muerto." — F.db  \s»^e,Barci, 

Historiadorea,  tom.  3,  p.  204. 


J 
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would  shoe  their  horses  with  it),  that  the  Gover-  B.  XVI. 
nor  determined  to  send  his  brother  Fernando,    ^^'  ^' 
after   two   months   had  passed,   to   collect  the 
remainder  of  the  ransom,  and  also  to  observe  the 
Peruvian  armies  which  were  said  to  be  approach- 
ing Cassamarca.     Before  this,  the  Governor  had 
sent  to  his  town  of  San  Miguel,  to  inform  them 
there  of  his  successes ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, he  received  a  letter  from  that  town  telling 
him  of  the  arrival,  at  a  port  called  Concibi,  near 
Coaque,  of  six  vessels  containing  a  hundred  and 
sixty  Spaniards  and  eighty-four  horses.  The  three 
largest  of  these  vessels,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  Aimagro 
men,  were  armed  and  commanded  by  Pizarro's  Pem. 
partner,  Diego  de  Aimagro ;  and  the  other  three 
were  caravels  with  thirty  volunteers  from  Nica- 
ragua.   The  Governor  wrote  to  welcome  Aimagro, 
and  to  beg  him  to  come  on  to  Cassamarca. 

Meanwhile,  continually,  messengers  and  men 
of  great  authority  kept  arriving  to  see  their  master 
Atahuallpa.     Amongst  others,  came  the  chief  of  The  inea^s 
the  town  of  Pachacamac,  and  the  guardian  of  the  ©r  th"*"* 
great  temple  there.    The  latter  was  put  in  chains  ^^^ 
by  Atahuallpa,  who,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  ^p'«  ^^ 
seems  to  have  become  quite  a  recreant  from  his  mic* 
own  religion,  for  he  is  made  to  say  that  he  did 
this  because  the   guardian  of  the  temple  had 
advised  him  to  make  war  upon  the  Christians, 
and  had  declared  that  the  idol  had  said  to  him 
that  the  Inca  would  kill  them  aU.     "  I  wish  to 
see,"  the  Inca  is  reported  to  say,  "  if  he,  whom 
you  call  your  God,  will  take  this  chain  off  you." 
What  is  more  certain  is,  that  Atahuallpa,  who 
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11.  XVI.  was  a  man  of  much  intelligence,  made  rapid 
^"-  S-  progress  in  learning  how  to  play  chess  and  gamei 
with  dice, — a  part  oF  the  mission  of  the  Spaniaidi 
which  was  sure  to  find  a  ready  acceptance  from 
the  Indians.  There  is  one  remark  attribated  to 
the  Inca  which  is  very  natural.  Of  all  the  things 
which  the  Spaniards  showed  him,  there  WM 
nothing  he  was  so  much  pleased  in  looking  at  as 
glass ;  and  he  said  to  Pizarro  "  that  he  wondered 
much,  tliat  since  in  CastiUe  they  had  plenty  of  such 
a  beautiful  material  as  glass,  they  should  fatigue 
themselves  in  traversing  foreign  lands  and  seas  in 
search  of  metals  so  common  as  gold  and  silver.* 
Jiin.  6,  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Epiphany,   1533, 

''*^'       that  Fernando  Pizarro  set  oft"  from  Cassamarca 
with  twenty  horsemen   and    some  arquebusiers. 
There  is  a  minute  account  of  his  journey  writtea 
by  the  King's   Veedor,  Miguel  Estete,  who  ac- 
companied him;  and  Fernando  himself  has  also 
given  a  short  account  of  it.     Everywhere  tbej 
found  signs  of  riches  and  of  civihzation.      On  his 
Fernando    routc,  Femaudo  obtained  leave  from  the  Gover- 
journpy      nor  to  go  to  tlic  city  of  Pachacamdc ;  in  reach- 
cntaie.       ing  wliicli  he  had  to  journey  along  the  g^at 
roads.     For  fifteen  days  lie  went  by  the  upper 
road,  and   the   rest    of  the   time,  by  the    road 
on  the  sea-coast.     "The  road   of  the  Sierras," 
lie  observes,  "  is  a  thing  to  see,  for  in  truth^  in  a 
land    so   rugged,  there   have  not  been    seen  in 


*  "  Se  pluTimum  mirBTi  qabd  I  argento,  percgrinaa  t«n««  «1 
qiium  ill  Cestctla  ri'i  tim  pulcite  moria  ubeando  senietipaos  &ti> 
eupiam  Imberent,  pervestigandis  gorent." — Bekzodi,  lib.3,c 
mutallu    adeu    vililnis    auro   et  '  p.  191. 
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Christendom  such  heautiful  ways,    the   greater  B.  XVI. 
part  being  causeway."    He  speaks  of  the  bridges,    '^^■^- 
some    of  which  on   a  certain   great  river  were 
made  of  rope ;  and  at  each  passage  of  the  river 
there  were   two  bridges,  one  for   the   common 
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people  and  the  other  for  the  Inca  and  the  chiefs. 
Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  I'eruvians  had 
arrived  at  that  point  of  civilization  denoted  by 
the    existence  of   tolls,   which    were    collected 
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a  XVI, 
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at  these  bridges.     Fernando  Pizarro  was  every-j 
where  well  received  with  dances   and  festivall^ 
nor  did  the  Peruvians  fail  to  supply  him  witll 
what   was   requisite  for  his  journey,    brin^on 
llamas,    maize,    cliicha   (a   kind    of     intoxicatii 
drink  made   from    maize),    and    fire-wood, 
noticed  that  account  was  kept   of  the  deliver 
of  the  provisions  by  removing  the  knots  in  tbe 
quippus,  or  making  them  in  another  place.     He 
confirms  the   general   remark,  which    has    been 
made  before,  of  the  superior  civilization  of  tlw 
inhabitants  of  the  Sierras  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  men  in  tbe  plains. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Peruvian  sacrifices; 
and  it  has  been  decided  that  they  were,  occSf 
eionally,  human  sacrifices;  it  is  but  just,  there- 
fore, to  note  what  Fernando  PizaiTo  says  in 
reference  to  this  subject  when  speaking  of  tbe 
abodes  of  those  virgins  who  were  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  tbe  Sun.  "  Some  of  these  houses 
.  are  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  others  for  that  of 
Cusco  the  Ancient,  father  of  Atabaliva;  the  sacri- 
fice which  they  make  is  of  llamas,  aud  they 
prepare  chicha  to  pour  upon  the  earth."* 

I  cannoC  but  think  it  will  be  found  that  the 
original  worship  of  the  Peruviana,  or  at  least 
their  worship  at  its  best,  was  devoid  of  human 
sacrifices,  although  in  places  distant  from  the 
centres  of  civilization,  Cusco   and  PachacamAc, 


*  "  Sstos  CUM  son  unaa  paro  :  ovejaa,  i  bacen  chichft  para  T«rter 
el  sacriliuio  del  6ol,  otma  del  i  por  el  suclo." — t-urt*  de  Pk&m. 
Ciizuo  Viejo,  padre  da  AtaWiva  i  :  I'uaBBo  in  Quintina,  Apend.  d 
cl   sutrifido    que    hneeu    ea    du    Ia  Vida  de  Jf'.  Pizarro,  p.   183, 
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1  in  times  long  subsequent  to  those  of  the  first  B.  XVI. 

jicas,  when  their  rule  may  have  become  less    ^^'  ^' 

L beneficent  and  more  despotic,  human  sacrifices  PornTiou 

twere  made  on  certain  occasions  connected  with  ™°"  ™*' 

''  family  events  in  the  great  families,  and  perliaps 

periodically  in  the  remote  districts. 

On  Sunday,  the  3otl»  of  January,  after  travers- 
ing for  some  miles  a  country  abounding  in  groves 
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and  populous  villages,  Fernando  Pizarro  reached 
Pachacamac,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the  account 
given  by  the  first  man  from  the  Old  World — a  man 
too  of  great  intelligence — who  saw  the  celebrated 
temple  and  city  of  Pachacamdc.  He  found  that 
the  Indians  did  not  like  to  speak  of  this  temple 
("  mosque"  lie  calls  it),  so  deep  was  their  reverence 
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B.  XTI.  for  it;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
'^''-  5-  territory  paid  tribute,  not  to  the  monarch  at 
Cusco,  but  to  the  temple.  The  town  -was  very 
large,  and  contained  great  buildings ;  but,  as  the 
Veedor  mentions,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  ancient 
town,  with  much  of  it  in  ruins.*  This  state- 
ment is  important,  as  it  tends  to  confirm  the  story 
of  the  ancientness  of  the  religion  of  Pachacamac. 
The  temple  itself  was  also  large,  with  ample  courts 
and  extensive  precincts.  In  a  great  court  outside 
the  temple  were  the  houses  of  the  sacred  virgins, 
who  made  the  same  sacrifices  as  in  other  places. 
No    man    might   enter    the    first   court    of   the 


to  gain  admission  to  a  higher  court  it  was 
necessary  to  fast  for  a  whole  year.  In  this  court 
the  "  bishop"  of  the  tem])le,  in  a  sittiug  posture, 
and  with  his  head  covered,  received  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  Caciques,  when  they  had  com- 
pleted the  year's  fast.  There  were  other  ministers 
of  the  temple  who  were  called  "  Pages  of  God." 
The  messengers  declared  their  wants  to  the 
Bishop ;  then  these  pages  of  the  idol  (Fernando 
Pizarro  calls  him  "  the  Devil")  went  into  an  inner 
chamber,  where  they  professed  to  commune  with 
tlieir  deity,  who  sent  back  word  through  them, 
announcing  whether  he  was  angry  with  the 
Caciques,  and  what  sacrifices  they  ought  to  make, 
and  what  presents  they  ought  to  bring  him. 
Fernando  Pizarro  was  a  little  beyond  his  age,  and 

El  Pueblo  parete  Bor  antiguo,  por  loa  edificios  cafdos.  que  en 
el  ai ;  lo  ma*  de  la  oerca  eeta  caido." — Sec  Iteport  of  31igitel 
Eittote,  quoted  in  Xebez,  Barda,  torn.  3,  p.  309. 
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was  accordingly  less  credulous.  "  I  believe,"  he  B.  xvi. 
says,  "  that  they  do  not  talk  with  the  Devil,  but  ^^'  ^' 
that  those  servitors  of  the  priest  deceive  the 
Caciques,  for  I  endeavoured  to  find  this  out ;  and, 
as  there  was  an  old  servitor,  who,  a  Cacique 
informed  me,  had  said  that  the  Devil  told  him 
that  the  Caciques  should  have  no  fear  of  our 
horses,  for  they  only  caused  terror,  and  did  no 
harm,  I  had  this  servitor  tortured,  and  he  re- 
mained so  firm  in  his  evil  creed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  got  from  him  than  that  he  really 
believed  the  idol  to  be  a  god." 

Fernando  Pizarro  entered  the  temple,  which 
he  found  to  be  very  dark  and  very  dirty.     In  Fenuwdo 
order  to  free  the  Caciques  from  their  fears,  he^J^the 
bade  them  come  and  see  him  enter  the  sacred  *®°*p^®- 
place,  and  then,  "as  there  was  no  preacher,  I 
made  them  my  sermon,"  he  says,  "  telling  them 
of  the  delusion  in  which  they  lived." 

The  sermons  of  conquerors  are  generally 
weighty  with  bold  assertion,  producing  awe  and 
silence,  if  not  conviction.  The  presence  of  a 
Pizarro  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  that  sacred 
fane  was  of  itself  the  sternest  blow  to  all  that 
was  idolatrous  in  the  ancient  religion  of  Peru. 

While  Fernando  Pizarro  was  at  Pachacamdc, 
he  heard  that  Atahuallpa's  principal  captain  was  at 
a  town  twenty  leagues  distant,  called  Xauxa.    The 
name  of  this  Chief  was  Chilicuchima.     Fernando 
Pizarro  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  pS^  ^ 
Peruvian  General,  and,  after  much  hesitation  on  chSfcu- 
his  part,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  return  cbima  to 
with  him  to   Cassamarca,   which  they  reached  mArca. 
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.  on  the  25th  of  March,  1533.  Fernando  Pizarro 
brought  back  with  him  twenty -seven  loads  {carpet) 
of  gold  and  two  thousand  marks  of  silver. 

The  manner  of  Chilicuchima's  approach  to  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign  excited  the  general 
remark  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  Indian  Chief 
entered  the  town,  lie  took  from  one  of  the  Indians 
of  his  suite  a  moderate-sized  burden,  wliich  he 
placed   upon   his    shoulders.      The    rest    of  the 

B  Chiefs  did  the  same ;  and,  laden  in  this  singular 
manner,  they  entered  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign. Wlien  there,  Chilicuchima  raised  his 
hands  to  the  sun,  and  returned  thanks  to  it  for 
having  been  permitted  to  see  tlie  Inca  again. 
Approaching  his  sovereign  with  much  tenderness 
and  with  tears,  he  kissed  his  face,  his  hands,  and 
hia  feet.  The  other  Chiefs  did  the  same.  But 
AtahuaUpa,  much  as  he  regarded  his  ^eat 
Captaiu— and  there  was  no  one,  we  are  told,  whom 
he  loved  more, — did  not  deign  to  take  any  more 
notice  of  him  than  of  the  meanest  Indian  in  the 
room.  Such  was  the  abject  adoration  which  was 
paid  by  the  Peruvians  to  their  Incas. 

Fernando  Pizarro'a  mission  was  not  the 
only  one  which  the  Governor  had  sent  out 
from  Cassamarca.  He  had  also,  at  Atahuallpa's 
request,  it  is  said,  despatched  three  messengers  to 
Cusco  to  receive  the  promised  treasure  and  to 
bring  him   a  report  of   the   country.*     These 


•  Serc7.  GEja  that  thej  were 
and  tbst  a  public  notary  accom; 


tulie  fannal  poaseBuon  of  Cuaco, 
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three   men  were,   I  believe,   common   soldiers,  B.  XVI. 
or  very  little  above  that  rank,  and  their  names    ^^-  5-  . 
were  Pedro  Moguer,  Francisco   de  Zarate,  andpizarro 
Martin  Bueno.    Borne  along  in  hammocks  on  the  mongers 
shoulders  of  subservient  Indians,  regaled  and  re-  ^^""^  '* 
verenced  almost  as  deities,  these  three  uncultured  conduct. 
men  reached  the  grand  city  of  Cusco,  where  they 
behaved  with  the  greatest  insolence,  avarice,  and 
incontinence.     It  was  a  terrible  humiliation  for 
that  ancient  and  royal  city  to  endure ;  and  the 
devout  Peruvians  might  well  have  wondered  that 
the  Sun  could  bear  to  look  down  upon  the  in- 
dignities committed  in  his  sacred  city  by  these 
rude  strangers.*      Having  been  first  taken  for 
gods,   they  soon    showed    themselves   to   be   a 
scourgef  from  the  gods.     The  people  of  Cusco 
meditated  revenge;    but,    their  fears    or    their 
respect  for  Atahuallpa  prevailing,  they  hastened, 
by    satisfying     the    demands    of    these    three 
Spaniards,  to  get  rid  of  them.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  royal  city  must  have  remained  shocked 
and  troubled  to  their  inmost  souls,  and  the  spell 
which  might  have  attached  this  simple  people  to 
the  Spaniards  was  broken. 

Indeed,  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cusco  as  having 
something  peculiar  in  them,  even  for  the  Indies. 


*  "  For  sa  poca  continencia 
en  todo,  i  por  la  indiscreta,  i 
grosera  manera  de  proceder,  loe 
Indios  conocieron,qae  estos  Hom- 
bres  no  eran  Hijos  de  Dio8,i  asf  los 
aborrecieron,  con  gran  pena,i  sen* 
timiento." — Hsbbeba,  Hut.  de 
Ids  Indian,  dec.  5»  Hb.  3,  cap.  2. 


t  "  Bieron  k  entender  f4cil- 
mente  &  los  Indios  que,  en  vez 
de  ser  h\jo8  de  Dios,  eran  una 
nueva  plaga  que  para  sn  dafio 
les  enviaba  el  cielo." — Qitintana, 
Vidas  de  £sp. celeb.;  F.Pizarro, 
p.  92. 
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ity,  in  their  eyes  a  Paris,  a  Come,  and  i 

Jerusalem,  was  fondly,  devotedly,  adoringly  re- 
garded by  thera.  At  any  caravanserai^  the  tn- 
veller  who  was  journeying  from  Cuaco  took  tie 
precedence — belonging  to  a  superior  forttme— ot 
the  Peruvian  who  was  only  approaching  the  sacred 
city;  but  now  Cubco  was  desolate  and  cast  down, 
for  in  a  few  brief  weeks  it  had  suffered  the  tw 
greatest  evils  known  in  the  life  of  cities. 

It  had  recently  been  occupied  by  a  conquering 
army  of  its  own  people,  aad  had  experienced  all 
that  the  bitterest  civil  discord  let  loose  in  a  town 
can  inflict  upon  it.  Hardly  had  tliis  storm  swept 
over  the  devoted  city,  when  it  was  to  encountei 
the  frigid  insolence  of  alien  victors,  who  kne« 
nothing  of  its  manners,  its  reUgion,  or  its  lawi. 
Was  it  for  this  that,  by  incredible  labour,  the 
stones  had  been  adjusted  in  its  palaces  so  w  to 
appear  like  the  cleavage  of  the  natural  rock  •  was 
it  ibr  this  that  its  temple  of  the  Sun  towewd 
conspicuous  above  all  other  temples; — merely  to 
attract  upon  it  the  lightning  of  destruction  fioffl 
all  sides? 

For  ages  the  Cuscan  had  hardly  known 
more  than  that  course  of  level  disaster  whidi 
belongs  to  the  average  life  of  a  prosperous  ettixen 
in  a  well-settled  state;  nor  had  he  experienced 
more  than  that  dismay,  serene  or  troubled,  accord- 
ing to  his  temperament,  which  each  man  feds  io 
contemplating  the  failures  of  his   life,    and  its 


inevitable  decadence.  But  now  came  upon  every 
inhabitant  of  Cusco  a  turbulent  ruin,  leaving-  no 
time  for  thought  or  consolation.    Thus  it  i 
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certam  fated  generations  of  mankind,  on  whom  b.  XYL 
descends  the  deluge  of  misfortune  which  seems    ^^'  ^' 
to  have  been  pent  up  during  a  long  period  of 
national  prosperity. 

The  fate  of  the  civilized  inhabitants  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  New  World  surpasses  in 
misery  almost  anything  that  the  conquered  have 
had  to  endure  in  the  Old  World.  The  delicate 
and  refined  provincial  of  some  flourishing  southern  Some 
city  in  the  Eoman  Empire,  of  Narbonne  orJJJ^S^a 
Toulouse,  for  example,  when  swept  away  in  a^^^**^^ 
headlong  flood  of  barbarian  Q-oths  or  Visigoths,  oonqnewd. 
might  call  to  mind  how  captive  Gh-eece  had 
conquered  Eome  in  art  and  in  philosophy,  and 
might  feel  a  confident  hope  that  Boman  juris- 
prudence, Boman  discipline,  and,  above  all,  that 
the  new  religion,  which  had  its  seat  in  Bome, 
would  yet  succeed,  as  it  did,  in  over-awing  and 
subduing  the  barbarians,  making  their  slaves 
their  teachers.  But  the  Cuscan  had  no  such  con- 
solation. His  laws,  his  religion,  and  his  polity 
fell  down  with  him ;  his  ideas  were  overcome  as 
well  as  the  man  himself;  his  past  life  was  a 
delusion,  and  it  led  to  no  future  which  he  could 
understand,  or  bear  to  contemplate.  Insanity,  or 
death,  seemed  the  only  refuge  for  him. 

While  such  indignities  were  being  perpetrated 
at  Cusco,  Almagro   and    his   men   had  arrived  Apni  14, 
at   Cassamarca,   and  now  the  fruits  of  an  ill-     "^^^* 
cemented  partnership,  like  that  between  Pizarro 
and  Almagro,  began  to  show  themselves  again. 
Well  might  Sixtus  the  Fifth  say,  as  he  did 
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once,  when  addressing  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
"He  that  has  partners  has  masters" — allading  to 
his  difficulties  with  the  conclave  of  cardinals ;  and, 
if  the  learned  and  the  discreet  can  liardly  manage 
conjoint  action,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it 
be  with  rude,  unlettered  soldiers,  like  Pizarro  and 
Almagro-  Fernando  Pizarro,  the  most  distin- 
guished member  of  the  family,  could  never 
conceal  liis  contempt  and  dishke  for  the  uncouth- 
looking  Almagro;  and  when  Almagro  arrived 
at  the  camp,  the  common  dislike,  which  had  been 
soothed  down  at  Panama,  broke  out  again  at 
Cassamarca. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  serious  cause,  if  not 
contention,  at  least  for  jealousy  on  the  part 
the  newly-arrived  soldiers  under  Almagro's  coi 
mand,  when  coutemplating  the  good  fortune 
the  men  who  had  come  with  Pizarro,  amon' 
whom  were  to  be  dii-ided  the  heaps  of  gold  which 
were  gradually  filling  the  room  where  the  line 
of  measurement  was  marked  for  Atahuallpa's 
ransom.  Pizarro,  perhaps  with  some  view  for  the 
moment  of  getting  rid  of  liis  brother,  now 
solved  to  melt  the  gold  which  had  been  accumi 
lated,  and  to  send  Fernando  with  thi 
fifth  to  Spain.  It  amounted  to  one  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  pesos*  of  pure  metal.  A  record 
lias  been  kept  of  the  division  of  the  spoil,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  horse-soldier  received 
upon  the  average,  eight  thousand  pesos,  and  the 

1  A  pern)  wu  equiYalent  to  fbui  sliilliiigs  and  eight-pence  furlliijie 
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foot-soldier   between   three  and  four  thousand.  B.  XVI. 
The  name  of  Vicente  de  Valverde  is  not  in  the         ^' 
list,  so  that  at  least  the  vice  of  avarice  cannot  be 
imputed  to  him.     Pizarro  made  over  to  Almagro 
a  hundred  thousand  pesos  as  a  compensation  for 
the  expenses  which  had  been  incurred  in  their  pixarro'e 
partnership.    To  Almagro's  soldiers  twenty  thou-  ^^j^^^ 
sand  pesos  were  awarded,   which  seems  a  very™®**- 
small  sum  indeed,  and  must  have  been  totally 
inadequate  to  satisfy  their  cravings.     The  whole 
sum  did  not  amount  to  that  which  was  paid  to 
any  three  of  Pizarro's  horsemen,  and  would  by  ^  °( 

•'  '  ./  pnoes  in 

no  means  have  compensated  for  the  extravagant  the  camp. 
increase  in  prices  which  this  influx  of  gold  caused 
in  the  Spanish  camp.* 


*  The  common  price  for  a 
home  was  fifteen  hmidred  pesos; 
a  bottle  of  wine  cost  seventy 
pesos;  a  sheet  of  paper  ten  pesos; 
a  head  of  garlic  half  a  peso. — 
See  XsBBz,  p.  233. 
«  The  strangest  result,  however, 
of  this  influx  of  gold  was  that 
creditors  shunned  their  debtors. 


and  absolutely  hid  themselves  to 
avoid  being  paid. — **  £  de  casa  en 
casa  andaban  los  que  debian,  con 
BUS  indios  cargados  de  oro,  4  bus- 
car  4  SU8  acreedores  para  pagallos, 
6  aun  algunos  se  escondian  por 
no  lo  re89ebir." — Oviedo,  Hist. 
Gen.  y  Nat,  de  l<u  Indios. 
torn.  4,  lib.  46,  cap.  13. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 
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B.  XVI.  TTTHILE  this  wholesale  spoliation  of  Peru  was 
going  on,  it  had  fared  ill  with  Gnascar  Inca, 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  There 
is  a  story,  unsupported  by  much  evidence,  but 
which  appears  not  improbable,  that  Pizarro's  mes- 
sengers* to  Cusco  met  those  persons  who  had 
?'"^I^  charge  of  the  fallen  Inca,  and  that  he  implored 
the  Spaniards  to  take  him  under  their  protection, 
and  to  convey  him  to  Pizarro's  camp,  offering,  as 
might  be  expected,  great  largesses.  But  they, 
not  a  whit  more  politic  in  this  respect  than  tteir 
master,  took  no  heed  of  his  request,  and  ] 


•  Tho  mimes  given  bj  ZXrats 
and  GoMitnt,  are  Fernando  de 
Soto  and  Pedro  de  Barca.  The 
way  in  which  I  wonld  recoDuUe 
the  conflictmg  accounts  about 
the  embnasoge  to  Cusco,  is,  that 
there  were  two  misaions  from 
the  camp : — one  in  which  Fer- 
nando de  Soto  and  Pedro  de 
Barca  were  concerned,  and  which, 
perhaps,  had  no  definite  orders 
to  go  to  Ciuco ;  and  the  other 
consisting  of  Pedro  Moguer, 
Zarate,  aod  Martin  Bueno,  which 
went  direct  to  Cusco.     ITierfl  ie 


a  passage  in  Xerei  which  faToon 

this  view.  Immedjatelj  after 
epeaking  of  Fernando  Pizuro's 
departure,  he  BayH,  "  Fifteen 
daji  after,  there  arrived  at  Caa- 
samarca  certain  Christians  wilb 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver."  Who  could  these  Chris- 
tians have  been  P  The  embasi.^i^-,.. 
to  Cusco,  according  to  the  eame 
authority,  had  not  yet  bcwn  scut 
oat.  These  Chriatians,  there< 
fore,  were  probably  Fumando  da 
Soto  and  Pedro  de  Baroa,  or 
messengers  from  them. 
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on  to  Ciisco.  It  is  added,  that  the  fact  of  this  B.  XVI. 
interview,  being  communicated  to  Atahuallpa,  __ 
hastened  Guascar  Inca's  death. 

It  is  also  said  that  Atahuallpa,  wishing  to 
issue  the  order  for  his  brother's  execution,  yet 
fearing  what  Pizarro  would  say  and  do  if  such  a 
step  were  taken,  made  a  trial  of  the  Governor  in 
the  following  manner.  On  Pizarro's  coming  to 
visit  him  one  day,  the  Inca  assumed  a  very  sor- 
rowful appearance ;  and,  being  pressed  to  declare 
the  cause  of  his  grief,  said  that  Guascar  Inca  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  captains  who  had  charge 
of  him,  without  his  (Atahuallpa's)  orders.  Upon 
this,  the  Governor  is  said  to  have  soothed  him 
with  some  commonplace  remarks  about  death 
being  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals,  whereupon  the 
Inca,  freed  from  the  fear  of  Pizarro's  wrath, 
hesitated  no  longer  to  give  orders  for  his  brother's 
execution. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  Scotch  form 
, of  verdict,  "not  proven,"  is  all  that  can  be  said 
against  Atahuallpa  a^  regards  his  brother's 
death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  deeply 
for  the  interest  of  Atahuallpa  that  Guascar 
should  die,  as  it  was  of  Pizarro  to  secure  his 
person.  In  such  a  despotism,  still  apparently  so 
blindly  obeyed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Atahuallpa's  captains  would  venture  to  put  their 
prisoner  to  death  without  receiving  orders  fix)m 
their  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  concerned  the  interest  of  these  captains  as 
much  as  that  of  their  master  that  Gtiascar  Inca 
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,  B.  XTI.  should  die.     If,  out  of  all  these  tronbled   events, 
•    '    Guascar  should  rise  again  to  power,  what  might 
WkcUivr     they  not  apprehend  from  his  vengeance?      Then, 


j^iteHt  ^^  ^^  friends  amongst  the  chroniclers  of  those 
I  death.  times,  for  Garciiaso  de  la  Vega,  in  general  the 
defender  of  his  coiuitrymeu,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  legitimate  hrunch  of  the  Incarial  family,  and 
the  cruelties  exercised  by  Atahuallpa's  captains 
towards  this  branch  of  the  royal  house  were  no 
doubt  a  fertile  subject  of  discourse  with  the  old 
Indian  chiefs  who  were  wont  to  talk  to  Garcilaso 
in  his  boyhood  of  the  events  of  bygone  days. 
Pizarro's  secretary  simply  states  that  messengers 
arrived  to  say  that  Guascar  was  dead.  It  may 
also  be  noticed  that  in  a  document,  drawn  up  by 
a  notary,  narrating  the  principal  circumstances 
which  took  place  after  Fernando  Pizarro  left  for 
Spain  until  the  Governor  entered  Cusco,  which 
was  meant  for  Charles  the  Fifth's  perusal,  and 
which  is  signed  by  the  Governor,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  death  of  Guascar  Inca  as  part  of 
the  charge  against  Ataliuallpa.  Leaving  Ata- 
huallpa  what  benefit  these  considerations  niay 
afford  him,  we  must  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  his  own  fate. 

Atahuallpa  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
that  the  uewly-arrived  Spaniards  were  anything 
but  favourable  to  him.  On  taking  leave  of 
Fernando  Pizarro,  the  Inca  said,  "  I  am  sorry 
that  you  are  going;  for  when  you  are  gone,  I 
know  that  tliat  iat  man  and  that  one-eyed  man 
will  contrive  to  kill    me."      The  fat  man    waa 
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Alonzo  Eiquelme,  the  King's  treasurer ;  the  one-  B.  XVL 
eyed  man  was  Aknagro.  

Then,  too,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  inter-  Atahu- 
preter  Felipillo,  being  in  love  with  one  of  Ata-  enemies 
huallpa's  wives  or  concubines — an  afeont  which  it 
is  said  the  Inca  felt  more  than  anything  which 
had  occurred  to  him, — was  desirous  of  compassing 
Atahuallpa's  death.  It  has  been  believed  by 
some  that  Pizarro  had  from  the  first  intended  to 
put  his  prisoner  to  death ;  but  this  is  probably 
one  of  those  numerous  instances  of  a  practice 
indulged  in  by  historians  of  attributing  a  long- 
conceived  and  deliberate  policy  to  their  heroes  in 
reference  to  some  event,  because  the  event  was 
sM  along  familiar  to  the  historian's  mind,  though 
not  at  all  so  to  the  mind  of  the  hero  of  the 
story. 

If  I  read  Pizarro's  character  rightly,  he  may  Piiarro'i 
have  been  a  suspicious  man,  but  he  was  not  a 
man  of  deep  plans  and  projects.  That  he  was 
likely  to  conceal  his  plans,  when  formed,  is  true; 
and  there  is  a  pleasing  little  anecdote  indicative 
of  his  character  in  that  respect,  which  may  be 
mentioned  here.  Hearing  that  one  of  his  soldiers 
had  lost  his  horse,  and  was  unable,  from  poverty^ 
to  purchase  another,  Pizarro  concealed  under  his 
robe  a  large  plate  of  gold,  and  going  down  to 
play  in  the  tennis-court,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  this  soldier,  but  where  he  did  not  find  him, 
the  Governor  played  on  for  hours,  with  this  great 
weight  about  him,  until  he  espied  the  soldier  and 
was  able  to  draw  him  aside  and  give  him  the 
gold  in  secret,  not  without  complaining  of  what 
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B.  XVI.  Le  had  liad  to  endure  in  playing  tennis  witli  such 
a  burden  about  him.  In  addition,  moreover,  to 
his  natural  cantiousness,  it  appears  that  Pizarro, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  warfare  with  the  Indians, 
had  become  particularly  wary  in  dealing  with 
them.  In  short,  he  was  a  prudent  soldier,  but 
not  a  dissembling  statesman.  He  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  any  deep-laid  design  against  Atahu- 
allpa's  life.  Far  from  being  the  first  to  plot,  it 
is  probable  that  his  hostility  was  quickened  or 
evoked  by  his  fear  of  being  outwitted  by  tiie 
address  of  the  Inca. 

The  truth  is,  that  Cassaraarca,  the    present 

scene   of  action,  was   in  a   country    where    the 

natives  were  not  friendly  to  Atalmallpa:  many 

of  them,  therefore,  would  be  glad  to  spread  inju- 

Dirturbffli  "*^"^  reports  of  the  Inca's  designs.     Moreovw, 

HBie  n(  the  in  tlie  present  condition  of  the  Peruvian  roTnJ 

empire       family,  the  Indians  throughout  the  empire  mast 

inca'a        have   been  in    a   very  disturbed  and  uncertain 

capture,     g^g^^g .  gj^^  their  movements,  directed  perhaps  by 

private  impulses,  might  present  an  apjwarance  of 

warlike  levies  sanctioned  by  the  Inea.     Besides, 

it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  Atahuallpa's 

adherents,    with  or   without   his    orders,    would 

assemble  together,  and  march  towards  the  place 

of  their  master's  imprisonment.    Atahuallpa  was, 

therefore,  likely  to  sufler  in  the  estimation  of  his 

captors  by  what  was  done  by  his  friends,  by  his 

enemies,  and  by  any  bands  of  lawless  men  who 

were  the  enemies  of  the  State. 

The  natiiral  fears  of  men  so  isolated  as  were 
Pizarro  and  his  Spaniards  at  Cassamarca  would 
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aid  in  bewildering  their  judgment   as   to   the  B.  XVI. 
nature  of  any  movements  observed  among  the  ♦ 

surrounding  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  Spmiards  in  arms  and  accoutrements,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  but  a  handAil  of 
men  among  the  miUions  whom  they  had  insulted, 
bereaved,  and  plundered;  and  that  a  dexterous 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvians  might  easily 
restore  the  advantage  to  the  side  of  numbers. 
There  was,  then,  good  reason  for  discussing  what 
should  be  done  with  Atahuallpa;  and  the  main 
body  of  Almagro's  men  were  likely  to  take  the  th© 
side  of  the  question  unfavourable  to  the  captive  ^^J^*, 
Inca,  from  a  fear  that  whatever  gold  came  inJJ^^jj^ 
might  be  set  down  as  a  part  of  the  ransom,  on  **»  ^»- 
which  Pizarro's  men  had  the  first  claim,  and 
also  from  a  wish  for  some  new  adventure  in 
which  they,  too,  might  distinguish  and  enrich 
themselves.  The  arrival,  therefore,  of  Almagro 
and  his  men  at  this  particular  juncture  must 
be  accounted  one  of  those  inopportane  contin- 
gencies  with  which  the  history  of  the  conquest  of 
America  abounds.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  great 
difference  of  feeling  upon  the  pending  question 
of  Atahuallpa's  death:  that  question,  once  dis- 
cussed, would  be  sure  to  become  a  subject  for 
faction  in  the  small  commxmity ;  and  the  rage  of 
faction,  like  that  of  infectious  disease,  depends 
upon  the  smallness  and  confinement  of  the  area 
over  which  it  acts. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  knowledge,  or  the  observation, 
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.  of  tlie  early  clironiclers  and  historians,  who  all 
leave  their  readers  in  doubt  whether  Atahuallpa's 
ransom  was  ever  fully  paid.  But  in  the  narrative 
made  for  the  Emperor,  which  may  be  considered 
as  haWng  an  otRcial  character,  and  which  bears 
the  signature  of  Pizarro,  there  is  Hie  following 
passage.  *'  That  fusion  (of  gold)  having'  been 
made,  the  Governor  executed  an  Act  before  a 
notary,  in  which  he  liberated  the  Cacique  Atahu- 
allpa  and  absolved  him  from  the  promise  and 
word,  which  he  had  given  to  the  Spaniards 
who  captured  him,  of  the  room  of  gold  which  he 
had  conceded  to  them ;  which  Act  the  Governor 
caused  to  be  published  openly  by  sound  of  trumpet 
in  the  great  square  of  that  city  of  Cassamarca."* 
At  the  same  time  Pizarro  caused  the  Inca  to  be 
informed  that,  until  more  Spaniards  should  arrive 
to  secure  the  country,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
service  of  tlie  King  of  Spain  that  he  should  etill 
be  kept  a  prisoner.  The  reasons  alleged  for  this 
apparent  breach  of  faith  were  the  greatness  of  J 
Atahuallpa's  power,  and  tlie  fact,  which  Pizarro  C 
asserted  he  was  well  aware  of,  that  the  Inca  had  " 
many  times  ordered  his  warriors  to  come  and 
attack  the  Spaniards.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any 
motive  for  the  singular  proclamation  mentioned 


I 


*  "  Fatta  queDa  fusione,  il  i  ch'sveva  lor  concesta,  il  qnale 
Govematore  feo?  un  ntto  innanzi  {  fet^e  pu1>li<:ar  poblicament«  a  aaon 
al  Dotaro  ne\  quale  liberaTa  il  |  di  trombe  oelU  piazza  di  qneUa 
Cacique  Atabalipa,  o  I'absolveva  i  citti  di  Caiamalca." — Pbdso 
della  promeesa  c  parola  che  |  tiAKCHo,  Selaiionti  Ramvuxo, 
havcva  data  a  gU  Spagnuoli  che  torn.  3,  p.  399. 
lo     prewro     della    caM     d'oro  | 
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above  but  a  very  prudent  desire,  on  the  part  of  B.  XVI. 
Pizarro,  to  remove  any  cause  of  dispute  between  ^'  ^' 
bis  men  and  those  of  Almagro  in  reference  to  the 
Inca's  ransom.  This  proclamation,  therefore,  was 
an  act  in  favour  of  Atahuallpa — ^that  is,  so  far 
as  the  removal  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  party 
is  formed  tends  (which  is  but  little  for  some 
time)  to  dissolve  the  party.  That  Pizarro  had 
any  personal  regard  for  his  captive  may  be 
doubted;  and  the  common  story  of  Atahuallpa's 
discovery  that  the  Spanish  Commander  could  not 
read,  and  of  his  consequent  contempt  for  him, 
though  not  perhaps  literally  true,  may  yet  indi- 
cate that  the  relations  between  them  were  not 
those  of  particular  friendliness. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  Pizarro's  secretary  mentions,  and 
which  he  says  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     An  informa- 
Indian  chief,  the  "  Cacique"  of  Cassamarca  (Cassa-  ^°^^^*'* 
marca  was  one  of  the  territories  that  had  been  Cacique 

of  Cusft* 

conquered  by  Atahuallpa)  came  to  the  Governor,  marca. 
and  by  means  of  the  interpreters  informed  him 
that  Atahuallpa  had  sent  to  his  own  province 
of  Quito,  and  to  all  the  other  provinces,  to 
assemble  men  of  war ;  that  the  army,  thus  formed, 
was  marching  under  the  command  of  a  chief 
named  Llaminabe;*  that  it  was  close  at  hand, 
and  would  arrive  at  night,  when  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  fire  the  town.     The  Cacique 


*  Buminayi  ("  Stony-Countenance"),  one  of  Atahuallpa's  greatest 
captains. 
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.  added  other  details.  Pizatro  expressed  his 
warmest  thanks  for  this  intelligence,  and  ordered 
a  notary  to  make  a  report  of  the  matter,  and  to 
found  an  inquiry  upon  it.  In  consequence  of 
this,  an  uncle  of  Atahuallpa's  and  several  Indian 
chiefs  were  arrested  and  examined;  and  it 
said  that  their  evidence  confirmed  the  evidence 
the  Cacique  of  Ca^samarca. 

The  Governor  then  had  an  inter\'iew  with 
the  Inca;  and,  reproaching  him  for  his  treachery, 
told  him  what  he  had  discovered.  "You  mock 
me,"  Atahuallpa  replied,  with  a  smile;  "for  you 
are  always  saying  things  of  this  absurd  kind 
me.  Wliat  are  we,  I  and  my  people?  how 
we  conquer  men  so  brave  as  you?  Do 
utter  these  jests  to  me."  The  Inca'a  smile  and 
untroubled  reply  created  no  confidence  in  the 
mind  of  his  hearer,  for  "  since  the  Inca  had  been 
a  prisoner,  he  had  often  replied  with  such  astute- 
ness and  composure,  that  the  Spaniards  who  bad 
heard  him  were  astonished  to  see  so  much  address 
in  a  barbarian."* 

Pizarro  sent  at  once  for  a  chain,  which  he. 
ordered  to  be  put  round  the  Inca's  neck- 
terrible  indignity  for  the  descendant  of  so  morn 
monarchs  to  endure.  The  Governor  then  toot 
a  wiser  step  in  despatching  two  Indian  spies  in 
order  to  ascertain  where  tliis  army  was.  They 
learnt,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  advancing  by  little 
and   Uttle  through  a  mountainous  part    of  the 
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country ;  that  Atahuallpa  had  at  first  ordered  it  B.  xvi. 
to  retreat ;  but  that  he  had  since  countermanded  '  '  ^ 
that  order,  and  had  now  named  the  very  hour 
and  place  at  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made, 
saying  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  they 
delayed  their  arrival.  The  Governor,  upon  this 
intelligence,  took  all  precautions  against  an  im- 
mediate attack.  The  rounds  were  made  with 
the  greatest  watchfulness;  the  soldiers  slept 
in  their  armour;  the  horses  were  kept  ready 
saddled.  It  appears,  also,  that  a  party  was  sent 
out,  imder  the  command  of  Fernando  de  Soto, 
to  reconnoitre;  but  the  crisis  of  Atahuallpa's 
fate  came  on  before  any  intelligence  was  received 
from  them. 

The  camp  beinff  in  this  excited  and  watchful  The  deter- 

A  o   ^  ^  mining 

state,  there  came  to  it  one  Saturday  morning  at  cause  of 

•  T     •%•  T  •■!  •/»  eeutenoe 

sunnse  two  Indians,  who  were  in  the  service  of  being 
the  Spaniards,  and  who  said  that  they  had  fled  ^^^ 
at  the  approach  of  an  army  which  was  only  three 
leagues  from  Cassamarca,  and  that  the  Spaniards 
would  be  attacked  that  night,  or  the  succeeding 
one. 

Then  Pizarro  delayed  no  longer,  but  resolved 
to  bring  Atahuallpa  to  judgment,  although,  says 
the  official  narrative,  it  was  very  displeasing  to 
the  Governor  to  come  to  that  pass.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a  doctor  of  laws  in  the  Spanish 
camp,  and  so  the  cause  was  conducted  with  due  ^H^' 
formality.  The  various  counts  in  the  indictment  trial, 
are  given  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Some  of  them 
are  very  absurd,  but  I  should  be  reluctant  on  that 
account  to  pronounce  that  they  are  not  genuine. 
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Guascar   Inca's    death,    as    miglit    be    expedti  I 
formed  one  of  the  subjects  for  accusation  ;* 
amongst  other   tilings,  it    was    asked,   wlietliol 
Atahuallpa  was   not   an    idolater, — whetha  \  I 
had  not  prosecuted  unjust  wars, — whether  be<Ei  I 
not  possess  many  concubines, — whether  be  U  I 
not  made  away  with  the  tribute  of  the  empi  I 
since  the  Spaniards  had  taken  possession  of  it,—  I 
whether  he  had  not  made  over  to  his  relatici 
and  his  captains  many  gifts  from  the  royal  estal*  | 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards ;    and,  lartlj. 
which  was  tlie  gist  of  the  matter,  whether  he  h»J  I 
not  concerted  with  his  captains   to  reb«l,  and  U  I 
slay  the  Spaniards?     If  Fehpillo   did  desire  tli? 
Inca's  death,  now  was  the  time  when  a  word,  pot 
in  or  left  out,  might  easily  turn  the  scale.    Ii    ' 
seems  that  the  prisoner  was  alloAved    to  have  Ui 
advocate ;  but  little  could  be  done  by  him  for  his 
cUent,    if  the   two    Indians,    as    interpreted  liv 
PelipiUo,  spoke  decisively  to  the  truth  of  theii 
story. 

The  cause  Imving  been  heard,  and  cwndem* 
nation  being  resolved  upon,  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced.    It  was  to  the  following  effect : that  I 

Atahuallpa  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the  ^ 
mode  of  his  death  should  be  bummg',  unless  be 
previously  embraced  the  Christian  Faith.      These 
raging  missionaries,  the  Spanish  Conquerors  wew 
always  ea^r  to  put  forward  that  part  of  thd 


*  This  statement  ii  not  iDcontiigtent  with  the  fact  of  tliAt  nart  of 
the  charge  respecting  Guascar  Inca's  ileatli  rol  beiinf  wjiorted  to  ti» 
Emperor,  for  it  inajr  Lave  been  lacceasfull;  reWtled. 
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tnission  which  consisted  in  enforcing  the  outward  B.  XVI. 
acceptance  of  Christianity — a  thing  which,  it  must  __V 
be  admitted,  they  really  believed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  import. 

On  the  declaration  of  the  sentence,  a  contest  is 
0aid  to  have  arisen  amongst  the  Spaniards,  ^  to 
whether  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  eflfect  effort  for 
or  not.  The  friends  of  the  Inca  contended  that  his  Sp^Ji 
the  promise  which  had  been  given  to  him  by^"*^^ 
Pizarro  should  be  kept ;  or,  at  least  that  an  appeal 
3hould  be  allowed  to  the  Emperor ;  and  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that,  not  the  appeal 
only,  but  the  person  of  the  Inca,  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  those  who 
were  for  the  sentence  being  carried  into  effect, 
brought  forward  the  ordinaiy  arguments  which 
fear  and  policy  would  suggest,  threatening  their 
opponents  with  the  charge  of  treason,  and  saying 
that  they  themselves  considered  what  was  good 
for  their  King  and  for  their  own  lives.  The 
number  of  those  who  were  favourable  to  Ata- 
huallpa  was  fifty— of  those  who  sided  against  him 
three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  minority  gave  way 
to  the  arguments,  or  the  menaces,  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  consented  to  the  execution.  The  fact 
that,  after  the  question  had  been  much  debated, 
the  majority  was  with  Pizarro  seems  to  militate 
{gainst  the  notion  that  Atahuallpa's  death  was 
caused  by  any  deep  and  forecasting  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  Commander;  for,  right  or 
wrong,  it  was  a  stroke  of  policy  obvious  to  the 
common  soldiers,  and  likely,  as  the  result  proves, 
to  be  adopted  by  them-     If,  as  is  generally  sup- 
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posed,  Fernando  Pizarro  was  friendly  to  the 
Inca,  it  is  probable  that  that  circumstance  would 
have  been  no  light  motive  with  the  Governor  for 
not  coming  to  any  rash  conclusion  on  the  matter. 
But  what  Fernando  himself  thought  of  the  main 
reason  for  the  Inca's  condemnation  may  be  seen 
by  a  passage  in  his  letter,  before  referred  to, 
written  in  November  of  that  year,  and  therefore 
only  a  short  time  after  the  transaction.  Speaking 
of  a  town,  called  Bombon,  situated  on  one  of  the 
0  royal  roads,  he  says,  "  I  came  up  here  with  a 
captain  of  AtahuaUpa's  who  had  five  thousand 
Indian  warriors  with  him,  which  force  Atahuallpa 
was  raising  under  the  pretext  of  conquering  a 
rebel  Cacique,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  they 
were  to  make  a  junction  (with  other  troops)  to 
slay  the  Christians."  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
AtahuaUpa's  great  friend  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  was  not  called  upon  to  say  anything  in  the 
matter,  and  who  mentions  it  parenthetically, 
believed  in  the  warlike  intentions  of  the  impri' 
soned  Inca. 

Wlien  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  the 
Inca,  loud  were  his  protestations  against  the 
injustice,  the  tyranny,  and  the  ill-faith  of  Pizarro  j 
but  all  these  complaints  availed  him  nothing ;  and 
he  prepared  himself  for  death  with  that  dignity 
which  men  who  have  long  held  high  station  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  act  before  a  large  audi- 
ence are  wont  to  show, — as  if  they  said  to  them- 
selves, "We  play  a  great  part  in  human  life,  and 
that  part  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  its  dignity 
in  our  hands."    When  brought  to  the  place  of 
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execution,  he  said  that  he  would  be  a  Christian —  B.  xvi. 
the  threat  of  burning  being  found,  as  it  often  has  '  ' 
been,  a  great  enlightenment  upon  difficult  points  of 
doctrine.  Vicente  de  Valverde  baptized  the  Inca 
under  the  name  of  Don  Juan  Atahuallpa,  and  the 
new  convert  was  then  tied  to  a  stake.  Just  before 
his  death  he  recommended  to  the  Governor  his 
little  children,  whom  he  desired  to  have  near 
him,  and  with  these  last  words,  the  Spaniards 
who  were  surrounding  him  being  good  enough  to 
say  the  "  Credo "  for  his  soul,  he  was  suddenly 
strangled  with  a  cross-bow  string.  That  night  KxecnUon 
his  body  was  left  in  the  great  square,  and  in  the  huaUiMu 
morning  he  was  buried  with  all  pomp  and  honour 
in  the  church  which  the  Spaniards  had  already 
built,  "from  which  mode  of  burial,"  adds  the 
official  document,  "  all  the  principal  Lords  and 
Caciques  who  served  him  received  much  satisfac- 
tion, considering  the  great  honour  which  had 
been  done  to  him,  and  knowing  that  by  reason 
of  his  having  been  made  a  Christian  he  was  not 
burnt  alive,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Spaniard."* 

Atahuallpa,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
tending  to  corpulence,  with  a  lai^,  handsome, 
cruel-looking  face,  and  ¥dth  blood-shot  eyes.f 
disposition  waa  gay-not  that  his  gaiety 


*  "  Di  ohe  tutti  i  principali 
Signori  e  Caciqui  che  lo  ser- 
▼iTano  rioeverono  gran  satisfat- 
tione,  oonsiderando  il  grande 
honore  ohe  se  11  faceya,  e  per 
■aper  ohe  per  eiaeni  fatto  Chris- 


tiano  non  fu  bmoiaio  yIto,  e  oho 
fa  sepelito  nella  ohieea  oome  se 
foese  fltato  Spagniiola" — Pbdbo 
Sancho,  BekUiane,  Bufuaio^ 
torn.  3,  p.  200. 
t  XsBSZ,  p.  14. 
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B.  XVI.  was  manifested  with  his  own  people,  for  dignit] 
*^-  ^'  forbade  that,  but  in  his  conversation  with  th 
Spaniarda.  The  general  impression  of  his  abilitx 
seems  to  have  been  favourable,  and  he  was  so; 
posed  to  be  an  astute,  clever  man.  In  sha 
had  the  tables  been  reversed,  and  Atahual^ 
been  bom  in  Estremadura  instea^  of  in  Qoit 
he  would  probably  have  made  as  crafly,  bol 
.  unscrupulous,  and  cruel  a  commajider  as  ai 
one  of  his  conquerors ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  won 
have  been  equally  devout.  With  his  death  f( 
the  dynasty  of  the  Incaa,  thougli  afterwarc 
as  we  shall  see,  there  were  some  moclc-Ba 
of  Incas  set  up  by  the  Spaniards,  to  serve  U« 
own  purposes. 


Qrowtb, 
to  be 


It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  execution 
Atahuallpa  was  politic  or  not.  But  certain 
the  whole  scheme  of  Spanish  conquest,  as  exei 
phfied  in  Peru,  was  most  unwiHe,  if  the  preaen 
tion  of  the  natives  and  their  conversion  are  to 
considered  among  the  principal  objects  of  t 
conquest,  as  they  certainly  were  by  many-  good  m 
even  at  that  early  period.  The  conquest  alwa 
proceeded  too  fast;  and  the  want  of  sufficie 
opposition  prevented  a  sound  growth  in  the  m 
b  Spanish  states.  The  Spaniards  found  themseh 
suddenly  masters — in  one  day  masters — of  vi 
tracts  of  country  and  populous  nations,  abo 
whose  laws,  manners,  government,  religrjon,  la 
guage,  and  resources  they  knew  almost  nothin 
This  was  too  difficult  a  problem  for  hum; 
nature  to.  solve.    Accordingly,  the  Couquerc 
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spread  themselves,  or,  to  use  a  bold  metaphor,  B.  xvi. 
were  spilt,  over  the  country  they  conquered,  like  ^'  ^' 
some  noxious  chemical  fluid  which  destroys  all 
life  it  touches ;  and  well,  indeed,  might  they  have 
been  considered  as  the  plague  of  an  offended  deity ! 
No  legislation  could  prevent  the  evil  consequences 
of  a  state  of  things  so  entirely  abhorrent  from 
good  government  a^  this  was. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  more  New 
Worlds  to  conquer ;  and  human  wisdom,  which 
ever  lingers  on  the  road,  and  lives  so  much  in 
retrospect,  that  a  cynic  would  say  it  might  ^**^y 
almost  as  well  deal  with  another  world  as  so  mankind, 
exclusively  concern  itself  with  the  past  history  of 
this  one,  was  certainly  not  more  rapid  or  felici- 
tous than  usual  in  applying  itself  to  the  difficult 
circumstances  which  this  newly-discovered  conti- 
nent produced  in  such  abundance.  It  has 
been  intimated  before,  and  the  history  of  Peru 
confirms  the  remark,  that  a  weightier  and  more 
sustained  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
to  conquer  and  colonize,  or  mere  missions  to 
convert  the  natives,  or  simple  traffic  like  the 
beginnings  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
would  probably  have  had  a  much  less  unsuccessfrd 
issue  in  civilizing,  converting,  and  maintaining 
alive  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  But 
it  is  not  for  any  one  generation  to  comment 
very  severely  on  its  predecessors.  The  history 
of  the  most  advanced  times  presents  nearly  as 
much  that  is  ludicrous,  disastrous,  and  ill-con- 
sidered, as  can  readily  be  met  with  at  any  previous 
period  of  the  world. 


t 


Closing  Scene  of  the  Ghriea  of  Pert, 

B.  XVI.        Thus,   with  some  regrets,    and   moch  fon- 1 

^^-  ^-    boding,  wc  draw  the  curtain    across  the  i 

cio«ng      on  which  lies  the  body  of  the  last  great  laa,- 1 


of  Tern,  gelf- Satisfaction  at  their  own  piety,  not  to  inj  I 
golden-plated  temple  of  the  Sun,  but  to  tiK  I 
hastily-raised  wooden  church  in  Cassamim  I 
Meanwliile,  in  the  distance,  there  rises  betot  1 
tlie  prophetic  eye  a  great  picture,  in  wtudi  I 
the  lofty  roads  of  Peru,  the  sumptuous  templo.  I 
palaces,  and  gardens  are  already  falling  into  1 
swift  destruction, — henceforward  to  possess  ttl  1 
interest  only  of  ruins,  and  to  be  numberei 
with  Babylon,  Kineveh,  and  the  things  tint  I 
have  been. 

Man  is  the  great  conservator;  man  the  gnat 
destroyer:  but  the  most  fatal  destrudaon — 
the  destruction  that  continues  to  destroy — il 
when  men  stifle  the  inner  life,  and  slay  tbs 
spirit,  of  their  fellow-men.  The  historian  of  the 
Dechne  and  Fall  of  Home  has  declared  that  it  n 
not  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  buildings  of 
"  the  eternal  city,"  but  the  Roman  citizens  them- 
selves, whose  polity  was  broken  up,  who  lived  in  a 
place  too  big  for  them,  and  who  quarried  amongst 
the  grand  edifices  of  their  forefathers,  to  provide 
for  their  mean,  daily  purposes.  So  it  is  always* 
and  no  calamity  is  to  be  deeply  appreliended  for 
a  people,  which  does  not  strike  a  mortal  blow  at 
the  national  life  of  that  people.  The  direst  earth- 
quakes (and  no  quarter  of  the  globe  has  suffered 
more  from  these  appalling  disasters  than  the  .Nev^ 
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World,)  leave  but  a  slight  scar  behind.  The  most  B.  XVI. 
I  immense  catastrophes  of  fire  and  flood,  if  the  ^^*  ^' 
I  nation  be  but  heartily  alive,  are  soon  smoothed 
I  over,  and  in  a  generation  are  not  to  be  discerned, 
except  by  an  increase  of  beauty  in  the  city  and 
of  fertility  in  the  fields.  The  most  cruel  wars 
often  invigorate :  Rome  rises  only  greater  from 
'  the  vital  conflicts  she  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
unrivalled  Carthaginian.  Nay,  even  conquest 
will  not  efface  the  essential  being  of  a  nation; 
and  many  a  people,  compressed  into  narrower 
limits,  or  absolutely  subjugated,  by  a  dominant 
race,  have  bided  their  time,  drinking  in  the  secret 
benefits  of  great  reverses, — ^have  then  raised  their 
crests  again,  and  become  a  world-famous  nation. 
But  the  Spanish  Conquest,  both  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  was  one  of  those  fatal  blows  to  the  con- 
quered, of  which  the  shock  runs  through  national 
and  social  life,  smiting  the  spinal  cord  of  a  people, 
and  leaving  them  in  a  death-like  paralysis.  The 
men  in  a  nation  so  subdued  are  as  helpless  and 
bewildered  as  animals  would  be  who  had  lost  their 
instinct.  All  that  the  nation  has  accomplished 
in  art,  through  science,  or  in  architecture,  is  sub- 
missively ceded  to  the  elements ;  and  no  man  lifts 
his  hand  to  protect  or  restore  any  work  of  his 
own  or  of  his  forefathers,  which  he  had  formerly 
delighted  in.  It  is  not  an  earthquake  which  has 
shaken  these  miserable  men,  but  a  new  formation 
of  their  world  that  has  overwhelmed  them.  All 
the  old  civihzation — the  record  often  of  so  much 
toil  and  blood  and  sorrow — ^is  crushed  for  ever  into 
a  confused  heap  of  rude  materials,  the  simplest 
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B.  XVL  meaning  of  which  it  will  hereafter  require  great 
^^-  ^'  study  to  decipher ;  and  the  nation,  if  it  survives 
""""^^  in  name,  is  but  a  relic,  a  warning,  and  a  sign, 
— ^like  some  burnt-out  star,  drifting  along,  hide- 
ous and  pidrposeless,  amidst  the  fuU  and  shining 
orbs  which  stiU  remain  to  adorn  and  yivify  the 
ymiverse. 


END    OF   THE   THIRD   VOLUME. 
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